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I WAS  requested  to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876,3! 
Avondalc,  O.  It  being  the  one-hundredth  birthday  of  the  American 
Republic,  I  determined  to  prepare  an  oration  on  the  American  Negro.  I 
at  once  began  an  investigation  of  the  records  of  the  nation  to  scrure  mate- 
lial  fcir  the  oration.  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  the  histori- 
cal memorials  of  the  Negro  were  so  abundant,  and  so  creditable  to  him. 
I  pronounced  my  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1876 ;  and  the  warm  and 
generous  manner  in  which  it  was  received,  both  by  those  who  listened  to  it 
and  by  others  who  subsequently  read  it  in  ])amphlet  form,  encouraged  me 
10  cIlvuIc  wiiat  leisure  lane  I  uughi  have  to  a  further  study  of  the  subject. 

I  found  that  the  librar\'  of  the  Historical  and  riu!u.suphi<  al  vSociety 
of  Ohio,  and  the  great  .hfu  rnuuiu  of  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  containing  about 
eight  thousand  titles,  both  in  Cincinnati,  offered  peculiar  advantages  to  a 
student  of  American  history.  For  two  years  I  spent  what  time  I  could 
spare  from  professional  cares  in  studying  the  whole  problem  of  the  Afikan 
slave-trade;  the  founding  of  the  British  colonies  in  North  America;  the 
slave  problem  in  the  colonies ;  the  rupture  between  the  colonies  and  the 
British  Government ;  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  the  political  structure  of 
the  ContinentiU  government  and  ('onfedcration  ;  the  slavery  question  in 
local  and  national  legislation  ;  and  then  traced  the  slavery  and  aiui-slavcry 
question  down  to  the  Rebellion.  I  became  convinced  that  a  history  of  the 
Colored  people  in  America  was  reriuired,  because  of  the  ample  historically 
trustworthy  material  at  hand ;  because  the  Colored  people  themselves  had 
been  the  most  vexatious  problem  in  North  America,  from  the  time  of  its 
discovery  down  to  the  present  day ;  because  that  in  every  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  the  nation,  whether  by  foes  from  without  or  within,  the  Col- 
ored peo;)]e  had  always  dis})layed  a  matchless  patriotism  and  an  incom- 
parable aeroibm  in  the  cause  of  Americans ;  and  because  such  a  history 
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would  give  the  world  moie  conect  ideas  of  the  Colored  people,  and  incite 
the  latter  to  greater  efiGnt  in  the  struggle  of  citizenship  and  manhood. 

The  single  reason  that  there  was  no  history  of  the  Negro  race  would  have 
been  a  sufticient  reason  for  writing  one. 

The  labor  inridcnt  upon  the  several  public  positions  held  by  me  pre- 
.  eluded  an  earlier  completion  of  this  task;  and,  finding  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  write  while  discharging  puUic  duties  or  practising  law,  I  retired 
from  the  pubUc  service  several  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  have  devoted 
all  my  energies  to  this  work.  It  is  now  nearly  seven  years  since  I  began 
diis  wonderful  task. 

I  have  been  possessed  of  a  painful  sense  of  the  vastness  of  my  work 
from  first  to  last.  I  regret  that  for  the  sake  of  pressing  the  work  into  a 
single  volume,  favorable  to  a  speedy  sale,  —  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  record 
of  a  most  remarkable  people,  —  I  found  my  heart  unwilling,  and  my  best 
judgment  protesting. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  I  have  consulted  over  twelve  thousand 
volumes, — about  one  thousand  of  which  are  referred  to  in  the  foot- 
notes,— and  thousands  of  pamphlets. 

After  wide  and  careful  reading,  extending  through  three  years,  I  con- 
ceived the  present  plan  of  this  history.  I  divided  it  into  nine  parts.  Two 
thoughts  led  me  to  prepare  the  chapters  under  the  head  of  Preliminary 
CoNsi I »K RATIONS.  First,  The  defenders  of  slavery  and  the  traducers  of  the 
Negro  built  their  pro-slavery  arguments  upon  biblical  ethnology  and  the 
curse  of  Canaan.  I  am  alive  to  the  fact,  that,  while  T  am  a  believer 
in  the  Holy  Bible,  it  is  not  the  best  authority  on  ethnology.  As  far  as 
it  goes,  it  is  agreeable  to  my  head  and  heart  Whatever  science  has  added 
I  have  gladly  appropriated.  I  make  no  claim,  however,  to  be  a  specialist 
While  the  curse  of  Canaan  is  no  longer  a  question  of  debate,  yet  never- 
theless  the  folly  of  the  obsolete  theory  should  be  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  young  men  of  the  Negro  race  who,  though  voting  now,  were  not 
born  when  Sumter  was  fired  upon.  Second,  A  growing  desire  among  the 
enlightened  Negroes  in  America  to  learn  all  that  is  possible  from  research 
concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  race,  —  .Africa,  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
development  of  the  Negro  governments  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  led 
me  to  furnish  something  to  meet  a  felt  need.  If  the  Negro  slave  desired 
his  native  land  before  the  Rebellion,  will  not  the  fiee,  intelligent,  and 
reflective  American  Negro  turn  to  Africa  with  its  problems  of  geography 
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and  missioiuf,  noir  that  he  can  contribute  something  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  humanity?  Editors  and  writeis  eveiywh'eie 
throughout  die  world  should  spell  the  word  Negro  with  a  capital  N ;  and 

when  referring  to  the  race  as  Culored  people  employ  a  capital  C  I  trust 
this  will  be  obser\  e(l. 

In  Part  II.,  Slavery  in  thk  Colonies,  I  have  striven  to  give  a  suc- 
cinct account  of  the  establishment  and  growth  of  slavery  under  the  Eng- 
lish Crown.  It  invoived  almost  infinite  labor  to  go  to  the  records  of  "  the 
original  thirteen  colonies."  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  this  port  is  one 
of  great  value  and  interest. 

In  Part  III.,  The  Negro  during  the  REVoumoM,  I  found  much  of 
an  almost  romantic  character.  Many  traditions  have  been  put  down,  and 
many  obscure  truths  elucidated.  Some  persons  may  think  it  irreverent  to 
tell  the  tnith  in  the  plain,  homely  manner  liiat  charactLri/cs  my  narrative ; 
but,  while  I  have  nothing  to  regret  in  this  particular,  I  can  assure  them  that 
I  have  been  actuated  by  none  other  spirit  than  that  of  candor.  Where  I 
have  used  documents  it  was  with  a  desire  to  escape  the  charge  of  superfi- 
ciality.  If,  however,  I  may  be  charged  with  seeking  to  escape  the  labor 
incident  to  thorough  digestion,  I  answer,  diat,  while  men  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  could  pass  unchallenged  when  disregarding 
largely  the  use  of  documents  and  the  citation  of  authorities,  I  would  find 
myself  challenged  by  a  large  number  of  critics.  Moreover  I  have  felt  it 
would  be  almost  cniel  to  mutilate  some  of  the  very  rare  old  documents 
that  shed  sucii  peerlesh  light  uj)on  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  liave  brought  the  first  volume  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  detailing  the  great  stniggle  through  which  the  slavery  problem 
passed.  I  have  given  as  fair  an  idea  of  the  debate  on  this  question,  in  the 
convention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  as  possible.  It  was  then  and 
there  that  the  hydra  of  slavery  struck  its  iangs  into  the  Constitution ;  and, 
ODoe  inoculated  with  the  poison  of  the  monster,  the  government  was  only 
able  to  purify  itself  in  the  flames  of  a  great  civil  war. 

The  sccoiul  volume  opens  with  the  present  century,  and  closes  with 
the  year  i8So.  Unable  to  destroy  slaverv  by  constitutional  law.  the  best 
thought  and  effort  of  this  period  were  directed  against  the  extension  of 
the  evil  into  the  territory  beyond  the  r)hio,  Mississippi,  and  Missouri  rivers. 
But  having  placed  three-fifths  of  the  slave  population  under  the  Constitu- 
tioo,  having  pledged  the  Constitution  to  the  protection  of  slave  property, 
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it  required  an  ahnost  superhuman  effort  to  confine  the  evil  to  one  aectkm 

of  the  country.  Like  a  loathsome  disease  it  spread  itself  over  the  body 
politic  until  our  naiion  became  the  eyejiore  of  the  age,  and  a  byword 
among  tlie  nations  of  the  world.  The  lime  came  when  our  beloved  coun- 
try had  to  submit  to  heroic  treatment,  and  the  cancer  of  slaveiy  was 
removed  by  the  sword. 

In  giving  an  account  of  thfe  Anti-Slavery  Agitation  Movement,  I  have 
found  myself  able  to  deal  briefly  with  methods  and  results  only.  I  have 
striven  to  honor  all  the'rouUifarious  measures  adopted  to  save  the  Negro 
and  the  Nation.  I  have  not  altcnii-tnl  to  write  a  history  of  the  Anti- 
JSUvery  Movement.  Many  noble  men  and  women  have  not  even  been 
mentioned.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  history  of  the  Negro 
race;  and  as  such  I  have  not  run  into  the  topic  discussed  by  the  late 
Heniy  Wilson  in  his  «  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power.'* 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  by  the 
Union  army,  I  have  given  tlie  facts  with  temperate  and  honest  criticism. 
And,  in  recounting  the  sufierings  Negro  troops  endured  as  priMjncrs  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Rebels,  I  have  avoided  any  spirit  of  bitterness.  A 
great  deal  of  the  material  on  the  war  I  purchased  from  the  MS.  library  of 
Mr.  Thomas  S.  Townsend  of  New>York  City.  The  questions  of  vital,  prison^ 
labor,  educational,  and  financial  statistics  cannot  fail  to  interest  intelligent 
people  of  alt  races  and  parties.  These  statistics  are  full  of  comfort  and 
assurance  to  the  Ni'gro  as  wcW  as  to  iiis  friends. 

I  '.vcry  cabinet  minister  of  the  President  wrote  me  full  infonnalion  upon 
all  the  questions  I  asked,  and  promptly  too.  The  refusal  of  the  general 
and  adjutant-general  of  the  army  did  not  destroy  my  hope  of  getting  some 
information  concerning  the  Negro  regiments  in  the  regular  army.  I  visited 
the  Indian  Territory,  Kansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  where  I  have  seen 
the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  Twenty-fourth  Regi- 
ment of  infantry.  Tiie  Twenty  fifth  Regiment  of  uuaniry  is  at  Fort  Ran- 
dall, Dakota.  These  are  among  the  most  effective  tro(>j)s  in  the  regular 
army.  Tlie  annual  desertions  in  white  regiments  of  cavalry  vary  iiom 
ninety-eight  to  a  hundred  and  eighteen;  while  in  Negro  regiments  of 
cavalry  the  desertions  only  average  from  six  to  nine  per  annum.  The 
Negro  regiments  are  composed  of  young  men,  intelligent,  faithful,  brave. 
I  heard  but  one  complaint  from  the  lips  of  a  score  of  white  officers  T  met, 
and  tliat  was  that  the  Negroes  someliuu  s  struck  their  horses  over  the  head. 
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Evcfy  distinction  in  law  has  disappeared,  except  in  the  regular  army. 
Here  Negroes  are  excluded  fixwn  the  artillery  service  and  engineer's 
department.  It  is  wrong,  and  Congress  should  i>lace  these  brave  black 
soldiers  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  wliitc  iruoj)s. 

I  have  to  thank  Drs.  George  H.  Moore  and  S.  Austin  Allibone,  of  the 
Lenox  Library,  for  the  many  kind  iavors  shown  me  while  pursuing  my 
studies  in  New- York  City.  And  J  am  nnder  very  great  obligations  to  Dr. 
Moore  for  his  admizable  '*  History  of  Early  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,"  with- 
out which  I  should  have  been  put  to  great  inconvenience.  To  Mr.  John 
Austin  Stevens,  late  editor  of  ''The  Magaatne  of  American  History,'*  who, 
during  several  months  residence  in  New-York  City,  placed  his  private 
library  and  office  at  my  service,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  aid 
my  investigations,  I  return  my  sinrerest  thanks.  To  the  Librarians  of 
the  New-V'ork  Historical,  .'Xstor,  and  New-York  Society  Libraries,  1  return 
thanks  for  favors  shown,  and  privileges  granted.  I  am  especially  grateful 
to  the  Hon.  .Ainsworth  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Congress,  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  ladliuted  my  researches  during  my  sojourn  in  Washington. 
I  had  the  use  of  many  newspapers  of  the  last  century,  and  of  other  mate- 
rial to  be  found  only  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

To  Sir  T.  Risely  Griffith,  Colonial  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  Sierra 
Leone,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  statistics  concerning  that  colony. 

To  the  .Assistant  Librarian  of  the  State  Libiai)  of  Ohio,  the  accom- 
jjlished  and  efficient  Miss  Mary  C.  Harbough,  1  owe  more  than  to  any  other 
person.  Through  her  unwavering  and  untiring  kindness  and  friendship,  I 
have  been  enabled  to  use  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  volumes  firom  that 
library,  besides  newspaper  files  and  Congressional  Records.  To  Gov. 
Charles  Foster,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners,  I  offer 
my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  intelligent,  active,  and  practical  interest  he 
has  taken  in  the  completion  of  this  work.  And  to  Major  Charles  Town- 
send,  Secretary  of  State,  I  offer  thanks  for  favors  shown  me  in  securing 
documents.  To  the  Rev.  J,  L.  Grover  and  his  competent  assistant,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  Public  Library  of  ('oluniljus,  I  am  indcl)ted  for  the 
use  of  many  works.  They  cheerfully  rendered  whatever  aid  they  could, 
and  for  their  kindness  I  return  many  thanks. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  Rev.  Benjamin  W.  Amett,  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  A.  M.  E.  Church  of  the  United  States,  for  the  statistics  of  his  denomi- 
nation. And  to  all  persons  who  have  sent  me  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
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I  desire  to  return  thanks.  I  am  gratefiil  to  C.  A.  Fleetwood,  an  efficient 
clerit  in  the  War  Department,  for  statistics  on  the  Freedmen's  Bank.  And, 

above  all  ami  more  than  all,  I  return  my  profoundest  thanks  to  my 
heavenly  Father  for  the  inspiration,  health,  and  money  by  wliich  I  have 
been  enabled  to  complete  this  great  task. 

I  have  mentioned  such  Colored  men  as  I  thought  necessary.  To  give 
a  biographical  sketch  of  aU  the  worthy  Cotored  men  in  the  United  States, 
would  require  more  space  than  has  been  occupied  in  this  work. 

Not  as  the  blind  panegyrist  of  my  race,  nor  as  the  partisan  apologist, 
but  from  a  love  for"///t  /r://h  of  history,'"  I  have  striven  to  record  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  tnith.  I  have  not  striven  to  revive 
sectional  animosities  or  race  prejudices.  I  have  avoided  comment  so  far 
as  it  was  consistent  with  a  clear  exposition  of  the  truth.  My  whole  aim 
has  been  to  write  a. thoroughly  trustworthy  history;  and  what  I  have  writ> 
ten,  if  it  have  no  other  merit,  is  reliable. 

I  commit  this  work  to  the  {mblic,  white  and  black,  to  the  friends  and 
foes  of  the  N'cL,TO.  in  the  hope  that  the  o!>>()lt.  tc  antagonisms  which  grew 
out  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  may  speedily  sink  as  storms  beneath 
the  horizon  ;  and  that  the  day  will  hasten  when  there  shall  be  no  North, 
no  South,  no  Black,  no  White,— but  all  be  American  citiaens,  with  equal 
duties  and  equal  rights. 

GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS. 

tiBw  Yoax,  NowoBlKr,  tSftk 
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PREUMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  UNITY  OF  MANKIND. 

turn  BnucM.  Akdmbmt.— Om  Rack  amd  Ohb  LAMCtiAfiB.— Om.BuioDii— Itai  CUmb 

or  Cahaak. 

DURING  the  last  half-century,  many  writers  on  ethnology, 
anthropology,  and  slavery  have  strenuously  striven  to 
place  the  Negro  outside  of  the  human  family  ;  and  the 
disciples  of  these  teachers  have  endeavored  to  justify  their  views 
by  the  most  dchumanizin;;  treatment  of  the  Negro.  But,  for- 
tunately for  the  XcL^ro  and  for  humanity  at  larL;c,  we  live  now  in 
an  epoch  when  race  malice  and  sectional  hate  arc  disappearing 
beneath  the  horizon  of  a  brighter  and  better  future.  The  Negro 
in  America  is  free.  He  is  now  an  acknowledged  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  the  continent  ;  and  no  community,  state,  or  government, 
in  this  period  of  the  world's  history,  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to 
his  moral,  social,  intellectual,  or  political  well-being. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  the  attention  to  the 
absurd  charge  that  the  Negro  does  not  belong  to  the  human 
family.  Happily,  there  are  few  left  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  -Still  maintain  this  belief. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  it  is  clearly  stated 
that  "God  created  man,"  "male  and  female  created  he  them;**' 
that  "  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
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breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a 
living  soul *  and  that  "the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him 
into  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  '  It  is  notice^ 
able  that  the  sacred  historian,  in  every  reference  to  Adam,  speaks 
of  him  as  **man;**  and  that  the  divine  injunction  to  them  was,— 
Adam  and  Eve,  —  "Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the 
earth,  and  subdue  it :  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the 
sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that 
moveth  upon  the  earth/*  3  As  among  the  animals,  so  here  in  the 
higher  order,  there  were  two, — a  pair, — "male  and  female,*'  of 
the  human  species.  \Vc  may  begin  with  man,  and  run  clown  the 
scale,  and  we  arc  sure  to  find  two  of  a  kind,  "male  and  IciiKi'.c." 
This  was  the  divine  order.  But  they  were  to  "  be  fruitful,"  were 
to  "replenish  the  earth."  That  they  did  "multiply,"  we  have  the 
trustworthy  testimony  of  God  ;  and  it  was  true  that  man  and 
beast,  fowl  and  fish,  increased.  We  read  that  after  their  expul- 
sion from  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Eve  bore  Adam  a  family,  Cain  and 
Abel  ;  and  that  they  "  jieopled  the  earth." 

After  a  number  of  years  we  find  that  wickedness  increased  in 
the  earth  ;  so  much  so  that  the  Lord  was  provoked  to  destroy  the 
earth  with  a  flood,  with  the  exception  of  Noah,  his  wife,  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives,  —  eight  souls  in  all.4  Of  the  animals,  two 
of  each  kind  were  saved. 

But  the  most  interesting  portion  of  Bible  history  comes  after 
the  Flood.  We  then  have  the  history  of  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
and  the  subsequent  and  consequent  dispersion  of  mankind.  In 
the  eleventh  chapter  and  first  verse  of  Genesis  it  is  recorded: 
^And  th$  WHOLE  earth  was  of  one  language,  and  of  one 
SPEECH."  "  The  whole  earth  "  here  means  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  — all  mankind.  The  medium  of  communication  was 
common.  Everybody  used  one  language.  In  the  sixth  verse 
occurs  this  remarkable  language:  "And  the  Lord  said,  Behold, 
the  people  is  one^  and  they  have  all  one  language."  Attention  is 
called  to  this  verse,  because  we  have  here  the  testimony  of  the 
Lord  that  "the  people  xsoitey  and  that  the  language  of  the  people 
s  one.  This  verse  establishes  two  very  important  facts  ;  i.e.,  there 
was  but  one  nationality,  and  hence  but  one  language.  The  fact 
that  they  had  but  one  langua^^e  furnishes  reasonable  proof  that 
they  were  of  one  blood ;  and  the  historian  has  covered  the  whole 
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question  very  carefully  by  recording  the  great  truth  that  they 
were  one  people^  and  had  but  one  langtiage.  The  seventh,  eightht 
and  ninth  verses  of  the  eleventh  chapter  are  not  irrelevant :  "  Go 
to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language,  that  they 
may  not  understand  one  another's  speech.  So  the  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth  :  and  they 
left  off  to  build  the  city.  Therefore  is  the  name  of  it  called  Babel ; 
because  the  Lord  did  there  confound  the  language  of  all  the  earth : 
and  from  thence  did  the  Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face 
of  all  the  earth." 

It  was  the  wickedness  of  the  people  that  caused  the  Lord  to 
disperse  them,  to  confound  their  speech,  and  1>ring  to  nought 
their  haughty  work.  Evidently  this  was  the  beginning  of  differ- 
ent families  of  men, — different  nationalities,  and  hence  different 
languages.  In  the  ninth  verse  it  reads,  that  "  from  thence  did  the 
Lord  scatter  them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  There 
is  no  ambi£:uity  about  this  language.  He  did  not  only  "confound 
their  lan^ua^^e,"  but  "scattered  them  from  thence,"  from  Babel, 
**upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  Here,  then,  are  two  very  im- 
portant facts  :  their  laugtiagc  was  confused^  and  they  were  "scat- 
iered"  They  were  not  only  "scattered,"  they  were  "scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth."  That  is,  they  were  dis- 
persed very  widely,  sent  into  the  various  and  remote  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  their  nationality  received  its  being  from  the  latitudes 
to  which  the  divinely  appointed  wave  of  dispersion  bore  them  ; 
and  their  subsequent  racial  character  was  to  borrow  its  tone  and 
color  from  climateric  influences.  Three  great  families,  the  She- 
mitic,  Hamitic,  and  Japhetic,  were  suddenly  built  up.  Many  other 
families,  or  tribes,  sprang  from  these  ;  but  these  were  the  three 
great  beads  of  all  subsequent  races  of  men. 

**  That  the  three  sons  of  Noah  overspread  and  peopled  the  whole  earth, 
is  so  expressly  stated  in  Scripture,  that,  had  we  not  to  argue  against  those  who 
unfortunately  disbelieve  such  evidence,  we  might  here  stop:  let  us,  however, 
infjuire  how  far  the  trutli  of  this  declaration  is  substantiated  liy  other  consid- 
eraliims.    Enough  I  em   siiid   to  show  that  there  is  a  curious,  if  not  a 

remarkable,  analogy  between  the  predictions  of  Noah  on  the  future  descend- 
ants of  his  three  sons,  and  the  actual  state  of  those  races  which  are  generally 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  them.   It  may  here  be  again  remarked,  that,  to 

render  the  suliject  more  clear,  we  have  adopted  the  quinary  arran<,ament  o( 
Professor  Hbnnt  iibach  :  yet  that  Cuvier  and  o'lu  r  learned  physiolo^^ists  are 
of  opinion  thai  the  primary  varieties  of  t!ie  human  form  are  more  properly  but 
three;  viz.,  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian.    This  number  corre* 
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ftponds  with  that  of  Noah's  sons.  Assig^g,  therefore,  the  Mongolian  race 

to  Japheth,  and  the  Ethiopian  to  Ham,  the  Caucasian,  the  noblest  race,  \\'iU 
beloni;  to  Shem,  the  third  son  of  Noah,  himself  descended  from  Seth,  the 
third  son  of  Adam.  That  the  primary  d;-;tinctions  of  the  human  varieties  are 
but  ////tv,  has  been  furlher  maintainefi  b\  the  erudite  Prichard  who,  while  he 
rejects  the  nomenclatuie  both  of  Blumenbach  and  Cuvier,  as  implying  absolute 
divisions,  arranges  the  leading  varieties  of  the  human  skull  under  three  sec* 
tions,  differing  from  those  of  Cuvier  only  by  name.  That  the  three  sons  of 
Noah  who  were  to  'replenish  the  earth.'  and  on  whose  progeny  very  opposite 
destinies  were  pronounced,  should  liivc  birth  to  different  races,  is  what  might 
reasonably  be  conjectured;  but  that  the  observation  of  those  do.  nnd  of 
those  who  do  not,  believe  the  Mosaic  history,  should  tend  to  confirm  truth,  by 
pointing  out  in  what  these  three  races  do  actually  differ,  both  physically  and 
morally,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  singular  coincidence.  It  amounts,  in  short,  to  a 
presumptive  evidence,  that  a  mysterious  and  very  beautiful  analogy  pervades 
throughout,  and  teaches  us  to  look  beyond  natural  causes  in  attempting  to 
account  for  effects  apparently  interwoven  in  the  plans  of  Omnipotence.**  > 

In  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  thfc  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
twenty-sixth  verse,  we  find  the  following  language :  "  And  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation." '  The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  mis- 
sionary. He  was,  at  this  time,  on  a  mission  to  the  far-famed  city 
of  Athens,  —  "  the  eye  of  Greece,  and  the  fountain  of  learning  and 
philosophy."  He  told  the  '*men  of  Athens,"  that,  as  he  travelled 
through  their  beautiful  city,  he  had  not  been  unmindful  of  its  at- 
tractions; that  he  had  not  been  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  its 
citizens  to  scholarship  and  culture,  and  that  among  other  things 
he  noticed  an  altar  erected  to  an  unknown  God,  He  went  on  to 
remark,  that,  great  as  their  city  and  nation  were,  God,  whose  off- 
spring they  were,  had  created  other  nations,  who  lived  beyond 
their  verdant  hills  and  swelling  rivers.  And,  moreover,  that  God 
had  created  "all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth  "  out  "  uf  one  blood."  •  He  called  their  attention  to  the  fact 
that  God  had  fenced  all  the  nations  in  by  geographical  bounda- 
ries, —  had  fixed  the  limits  of  their  habitation. 

We  find  two-  leading  thoughts  in  the  twenty-sixth  verse ;  viz.. 


*  EncycL  of  Geo.,  p.  255. 

'  If  the  Apostle  Paul  had  asMrtad  that  aU  men  raacmbled  aadi  other  !a  flie  color  of  dicir 

dda  and  the  texture  of  their  hair,  or  even  in  their  physiological  make-up,  he  would  have  been  at 
war  with  observation  and  critical  investigation.  But,  having  announced  a  wonderful  truth  in 
reference  to  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  based  upon  one  blood,  science  comes  to  his  support, 
and  through  the  micreicopa  faveab  the  ootposcles  nf  the  blood,  and  shows  that  ttw  glohule  is  fbfr 
same  ia  all  hoa»n  Uood. 
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that  this  passage  establishes  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  unity 
of  mankind,  in  that  God  created  them  of  one  blood ;  second,  he 
bath  determined  "  the  bounds  of  their  habitation,"  —  hath  located 
them  geographically.  The  language  quoted  is  very  explicit.  "He 
hath  determined  the  bounds  of  their  habitation/'  that  is,  "  all  the 
nations  of  men.'  We  have,  then,  the  fact,  that  there  are  different 
"nations  of  men,"  and  that  they  are  all  "of  one  blood/'  and» 
therefore,  have  a  common  parent  This  declaration  was  made  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  an  inspired  writer,  a  teacher  of  great  erudition^ 
and  a  scholar  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  languages. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  either,  that  in  Foul's  masterly  dis* 
cussion  of  the  doctrine  of  sin, — the  fall  of  man, — he  always 
refers  to  Adam  as  the  "one  man  "  by  whom  sin  came  into  the 
world.'  His  Epistle  to  the  Romans  abounds  in  passages  which 
prove  very  plainly  the  unity  of  mankind.  The  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
ties,  as  well  as  the  Gospels,  prove  the  unity  we  seek  to  establish. 

But  there  are  a  few  who  would  admit  the  unity  of  mankind,, 
and  still  insist  that  the  Negro  does  not  belong  to  the  human 
family.  It  is  so  preposterous,  that  one  has  a  keen  sense  of 
humiliation  in  the  assured  consciousness  that  he  goes  rather 
low  to  meet  the  enemies  of  God's  poor;  but  it  can  certainly  do  no 
harm  to  meet  them  with  the  everlasting  truth. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Luke  we  read  this  remarkable  historical  state- 
ment :  "And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,, 
a  Cyrenian,  coming  out  of  the  country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the 
cross,  that  he  'might  bear  it  after  Jesus.'*  3  By  referring  to  the 
map,  the  reader  will  observe  that  Cyrene  is  in  Libya,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  All  the  commentators  we  have  been  able  to 
consult,  on  the  passage  quoted  below,  agree  that  this  man  Simon 
was  a  Negro,  —  a  black  man.  John  Melville  produced  a  very 
remarkable  sermon  from  this  passage.^  And  many  of  the  most 
celebrated  pictures  of  "The  Crucifixion,"  in  Europe,  represent 
this  Cyrenian  as  black,  and  give  him  a  very  prominent  place  in 
the  most  tragic  scene  ever  witnessed  on  this  earth.   In  the  Acts 


*  DMt.  xnii.  S,  9 :  *>  When  the  Most  High  dividnl  to  the  mlUiQ*  thdr  inheritance,  when 

fce  •epara'H  the  ^on?  of  Adam,  he  set  tlic  bounds  of  tV"  ; ;  Ir  iccor  lini;  to  the  number  of  the 
dlildicn  of  Urad.   For  the  Lord's  portion  b  his  people  \  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  bis  inheritance." 

*  Rom.  ir.  12,  14-31. 

*  Luke  xxiii.  26;  Acts  vi.  9,  also  second  chapter,  tenth  verse.  Matthew  records  the 
»me  fact  in  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  th:rty-5econd  vcr*,e  "  And  as  thtgr GHM  Out,  they  iOBIMi  ft 
nun  ol  Cyrene,  Simon  by  name :  him  they  compelled  to  bear  his  cross." 

4|aeHd«iIle^S«RmNit. 
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of  the  Apostles  we  have  a  very  full  and  interesting  account  of  the 
conversion  and  immersion  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  "a  man  of 
Ethiopia,  an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under  Candace,  Queen  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  had  the  charge  of  all  her  treasure,  and  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  for  to  worship."  »  Here,  again,  we  find  that  all 
the  commentators  agree  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  eunuch  :  he 
was  a  Negro ;  and,  by  implication,  the  passage  quoted  leads  us  to 
tlie  belief  that  the  Ethiopians  were  a  numerous  and  uca.thv  peo- 
ple. Candace  was  the  queen  that  made  war  against  Au-ustns 
Ca\sar  twenty  years  before  Christ,  and,  though  not  victorious, 
secured  an  iionorable  peace-  She  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt,  —  uj) 
the  Nile,  —  and  lived  at  Mcroe,  that  ancient  city,  the  very  cradle 
of  Egyptian  civilization.3 

"In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (and  indeed  from  that  time  forward),  by  Ethi- 
opia was  meant,  in  a  general  sense,  the  countries  south  of  Egypt,  tlien  but 
imperfectly  known ;  of  one  of  which  that  Candace  was  queen  whose  eunuch 
was  baptized  by  Philip.  Mr.  Bruce,  on  his  return  from  Abyssinia,  found  in 
latitude  l6°  38'  a  place  called  Chtndi.  where  the  reigning  sovereign  was  then  a 
queen ;  and  where  a  tradition  existed  that  a  woman.  In  name  Hendaquc  (which 
comes  as  near  as  possible  to  the  (jret  k  name  Xoi/k\?,l  once  governed  all  that 
country.  Near  this  place  are  extensive  ruins,  consisting  of  broken  pedestals 
and  obelisks,  which  Brute  conjectures  to  be  those  of  Meroc,  the  capital  of  the 
African  Ethiopia,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus  as  a  great  city  in  his  time, 
namely,  four  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  and  where,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  by  almost  impassable  deserts,  and  enriched  by  the  commercial 
expeditions  of  their  travelling  brethren,  the  Cushites  continued  to  cultivate,  so 
late  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  ern,  ^<^mc  portions  of  those  arts  and 
sciences  to  which  the  settlers  in  the  cities  bad  always  more  or  less  devoted 
themselves.'*  * 

m 

But  a  few  writers  have  asserted,  and  striven  to  prove,  that  the 
Egyptians  and  Ethioi)ians  arc  quite  a  dififerent  people  from  the 
Negro.  Jeremiah  seems  to  have  understood  that  these  people 
about  whom  we  have  been  writing  were  Negroes,  —  we  mean 
black.  "Can  the  Ethiopian,"  asks  the  prophet.  "chan;_;e  his  skin, 
or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?"  The  prophet  was  as  thoroughly  aware 
that  the  Ethiopian  was  black,  as  that  the  leopard  had  spots  ;  and 
Luther's  German  has  for  the  word  ''Ethiopia,"  "Negro-land,"  — 


'  Acts  \  iii.  27. 

'  Fiiny  says  the  Ethiopian  government  subusted  for  several  generations  in  the  bands  of 
qumi  whoM  name  yna  Caudate, 

*  See  Liddell  and  Scntt's  Greek  Ledcon. 

*  Jones's  Biblical  Cydopasdia,  p.  311. 
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the  country  of  the  blacks.'  The  word  "Ethiop"  in  the  Greek 
literally  means  "  sunburn." 

That  these  Ethiopians  were  black,  we  have,  in  addition  to  the 
valuable  testimony  of  Jeremiah,  the  scholarly  evidence  of  Herod- 
otus»  Homer.  Josephus,  Eusebius,  Strabo,  and  others. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  use  the  term  "  Cush  "  farther 
along  in  this  discussion:  so  we  call  attention  at  this  time  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Cushitcs,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures, 
are  the  same  as  the  Ethiopians. 

Driven  from  unscriptural  and  untenable  ground  on  the  unity 

of  the  races  o£  mankind,  the  enemies  of  the  Negro,  falling  back 

in  confusion,  intrench  themselves  in  the  curse  of  Canaan.  And 

Noah  awoke  from  his  wine,  and  knew  what  his  younger  son  had 

done  unto  him.   And  he  said.  Cursed  be  Canaan  ;  a  servant  of 

servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  '   This  passage  was  the 

leading  theme  of  the  defenders  of  slavery  in  the  pulpit  for  many 

years.    Bishop  Hopkins  says,  — 

"  The  heartless  iireverence  which  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  displayed 
toward  his  eminent  parent,  whose  piety  bad  just  saved  him  from  the  Deluge, 
presented  the  immetHate  occnsioti  for  this  remarkable  prophecy ;  but  the  actual 
fuljiltiient  was  i«  srr\cd  lor  Isis  posterity  after  they  had  lost  the  knowltdne  (if 
Gotl,  and  become  utterly  polluted  by  the  abominations  of  heathen  idolatry. 
The  Almighty,  foreseeing  this  total  degradation  of  the  race,  ordained  them  to 
servitude  or  slavery  under  the  descendants  of  Shem  and  Japheth,  doubtless 
because  he  Juti^t  ii  it  to  be  their  Jitttst  condition.  And  all  history  proves  how 
accurately  the  prediction  has  been  accomplished,  even  to  the  present  day."  3 

Now,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by  those  who  adopt  this  view 
is,  to  prove,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  Noah  was  inspired  to 
pronounce  this  prophecy.  Noah  had  been,  as  a  rule,  a  righteous 
man.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  he  had  lifted  up  his  voice 
against  the  growing  wickedness  of  the  world.  His  fidelity  to  the 
cause  of  God  was  unquestioned ;  and  for  his  faith  and  correct 
living,  he  and  his  entire  household  were  saved  from  the  Deluge. 
But  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  from  the  destruction  that 
overcame  the  old  world,  his  entire  character  is  changed.  There 
is  not  a  single  passage  to  show  us  that  he  continued  his  avoca- 
tion as  a  preacher.  He  became  a  husbandman ;  he  kept  a  vine- 
yard ;  and,  more  than  all,  he  drank  of  the  wine  and  got  drunk  I 


'  The  term  Ethiop«  was  andcBtly  givcA  lo  sll  Ihioae  whose  color  was  darkwwd  by  Iha  sun.  — 

SmjrtA'j  Utttty  of  the  Human  Races,  chap.  i.  p.  34 

*  Gen.  ix.  24,  25.   See  also  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty -seventh  ver:>es. 

*  Bible  Vicw»of  Slavoy,  p.  7. 
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Awaking  from  a  state  of  inebriation,  he  knew  that  Ham  had 
beheld  his  nakedness  and  "told  his  two  brethren."  But  "Shem 
and  Japheth  took  a  garment*  and  laid  it  upon  both  their  shoul- 
ders, and  went  backward,  and  covered  the  nakedness  of  their 
father;  and  their  faces  were  backward,  and  they  saw  not  their 
father's  nakedness." '  It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose,  that,  humil- 
iated  and  chagrined  at  his  sinful  conduct,  and  angered  at  the 
behavior  of  his  son  and  grandson.  Ham  and  Canaan,  Noah  ex* 
pressed  his  disapprobation  of  Canaan.  It  was  his  desire,  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment,  that  Canaan  should  suffer  a  humiliation 
somewhat  commensurate  with  his  ofifence ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,, 
it  was  appropriate  that  he  should  commend  the  conduct  of  his 
other  sons,  who  sought  to  hide  their  father's  shame.  And  all  thi& 
was  done  without  any  inspiration.  He  simply  expressed  himself 
as  a  fallible  man. 

Bishop  Hopkins,  however,  is  pleased  to  call  this  a  "  prophecy.'* 
In  order  to  prophesy,  in  the  scriptural  meaning  of  the  word,  a 
roan  must  have  the  divine  unction,  and  must  be  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  it  should  be  said,  that  a  true 
prophecy  always  comes  to  pass,  —  is  sure  of  fulfilment.  Noah 
was  not  inspired  when  he  pronounced  his  curse  against  Canaan,, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  it  was  not  fulfilled.  He  was  not 
speaking  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy  when  he  blessed  Shem  and 
Japheth,  for  the  good  reason  that  their  descendants  have  often 
been  in  bondage.  Now,  if  these  words  of  Noah  were  prophetic, 
were  inspired  of  God,  we  would  naturally  expect  to  find  all  of 
Canaan*s  descendants  in  bondage^  and  all  of  Shem's  out  of  bond* 
age, — free!  If  this  prophecy — granting  this  point  to  the  learned 
bishop  for  argument's  sake — has  not  been  fulfilled,  then  we  con- 
clude one  of  two  things ;  namely,  these  are  not  the  words  of  God, 
or  they  have  not  been  fulfilled.  But  they  were  not  the  words  of 
prophecy,  and  consequently  never  had  any  divine  authority.  It 
was  Canaan  upon  whom  Noah  pronounced  the  curse :  and  Canaan 
was  the  son  of  Ham ;  and  Ham,  it  is  said,  is  the  progenitor  of  the 
Negro  race.  The  Canaanites  were  not  bondmen,  but  freemen,  — 
powerful  tribes  when  the  Hebrews  invaded  their  country ;  and 
from  the  Canaanites  descended  the  bold  and  intelligent  Car- 
thaginians, as  is  admitted  by  the  majority  of  writers  on  thi& 
subject   From  Ham  proceeded  the  Egyptians,  Libyans,  the  Phu- 


1  Goulx.  aj. 
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tiiii»  and  the  Cushim  or  Ethiopians,  who,  colonizing  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  suhsequently  extended  themselves  indefi- 
nitely to  the  west  and  south  of  that  great  continent.  Egypt  was 
called  Chemia,  or  the  country  of  Ham ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  Egyptian's  deity,  Hamroon  or  Aromon,  was  a  deification 
of  Ham.'  The  Carthaginians  were  successful  in  numerous  wars 
against  the  sturdy  Romans.  So  in  this,  as  in  many  other  in- 
stances, the  prophecy  of  Noah  failed. 

Following  the  chapter  containing  the  prophecy  of  Noah,  the 
historian  records  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  and 
Canaan.  We  will  quote  the  entire  account  that  we  may  be 
assbted  to  the  truth. 

"And  the  sons  of  Ham;  Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut,  and  Canaan; 
and  the  sons  of  Cush;  Seba,  and  Havilah,  and  Sabtah,  and  Raamah,  and 
Sobtocbab:  and  the  sons  of  Raamah;  Sheba  and  Dedan.  And  Cush  begat 
Nimrod:  he  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 

before  the  Lord:  whort  fnn-  it  is  said,  Even  as  Nimxod  the  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.  And  the  bcg;innin<;  of  his  kin<idom  wns  Habel,  and  Erech, 
and  Accad,  and  Cahieli,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  ot  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,  and  builded  Nineveh,  and  the  city  Kchobolh,  and  Calali,  and  Resen 
between  Nineveh  and  Calah :  the  same  is  a  great  city.  And  Mizraim  begat 
Ludim,  and  Anamim,  and  Lehabim,  and  Naphtuhim,  and  Pathrustm,  and  Cas- 
luhim  (out  of  whom  came  Philistim),  and  Caphtorim.  And  Canaan  begat 
Sidon  his  first  Ixirn,  and  Heth,  and  the  Jebusitc,  aiul  the  Amorite,  and  the 
(iirgasite,  and  the  Hivite,  and  the  Arkite,  and  the  Sinite,  and  the  Arvadite, 
and  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathitc:  and  afterward  were  the  families  of  the 
Canaanites  spread  abroad.  And  the  border  of  the  Canaanites  was  from  Sidon, 
as  thou  comest  to  Gerar,unto  Gasa;  as  thou  goest,  unto  Sodom,  and  Gomor- 
rah,  and  Admah,  and  Zeboim,  even  unto  Lasha.  These  are  the  sons  of  Ham» 
after  their  families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countries,  and  in  their  nations.*** 

Here  is  a  very  minute  account  of  the  family  of  Ham,  who  it 
is  said  was  to  share  the  fate  of  his  son  Canaan,  and  a  clear 
account  of  the  children  of  Canaan.  "  Nimrod,"  says  the  record, 
"began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter 
before  the  Lord.  .  .  .  And  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  etc. 
We  find  that  Cush  was  the  oldest  son  of  Ham,  and  the  father  of 
Nimrod  the  "mighty  one  in  the  earth,'*  whose  "kingdom"  was 
so  extensive.  He  founded  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  was 
the  father  of  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Nineveh,  one  of  the 
grandest  cities  of  the  ancient  world.    These  wonderful  achieve- 


s  nntarcfa,  Dt  Uda  et  Oiiiidik  te  abo  Dc  Mortaa,  and  Eduolo^Gal  JoanuJ,  ^lli  Ko 

p.  172. 

-  Gen.  X.  6-20. 
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ments  were  of  the  children  of  Cush,  the  ancestor  of  the  Negroes. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  this  line  of  Ham's  posterity  was  not 
lacking  in  powers  necessary  to  found  cities  and  kingdoms,  and 
maintain  government. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  enabled  to  see,  according  to  the  Bible 
record,  that  the  posterity  of  Canaan  did  not  go  into  bondage; 
that  it  'was  a  powerful  people,  both  in  point  of  numbers  and 
wealth ;  and,  from  the  number  and  character  of  the  cities  it  built, 
we  infer  that  it  was  an  intellectual  posterity.  We  conclude  that 
thus  far  there  is  no  evidence,  from  a  biblical  standpoint,  that 
Noah's  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  But, -notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  scriptural  proof  as  to  the  bondage  of  the  children  of  Canaan, 
the  venerable  Dr.  Mede  says,  "These  never  has  been  a  son  of 
Ham  who  has  shaken  a  sceptre  over  the  head  of  Japheth.  Shem 
has  subdued  Japheth,  and  Japheth  has  subdued  Shem  ;  but  Ham 
has  never  subdued  either."  The  doctor  is  either  falsifying  the 
facts  of  history,  or  is  ignorant  of  history.  The  Hebrews  were  in 
bondage  in  Egypt  for  centuries.  Egypt  was  peopled  by  Misraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham.  Who  were  the  Shemites  ?  They  were 
Hebrews !  The  Shemites-  were  in  slavery  to  the  Hamites.  MeU 
chizedek,  whose  name  was  expressive  of  his  character,  —  king  of 
rigfUeousness  (or  a  righteous  king),  was  a  worthy  priest  of  the 
most  high  God;  and  Abimelech,  whose  name  imports  parental 
^i'l^f  pleaded  the  integrity  of  his  heart  and  the  righteousness  of 
his  nation  before  God,  and  his  plea  was  admitted.  Yet  both 
these  personages  appear  to  have  been  Canaanites."  »  Melchize- 
dek  and  Abimelech  were  Canaanites,  and  the  most  sacred  and 
honorable  characters  in  Old-Testament  history.  It  was  Abra- 
ham, a  Shemite,  who,  meeting  Melchizedek,  a  Canaanitef  gave 
him  a  tenth  of  all  his  spoils.  It  was  Nimrod,  a  Cushite,  who 
"  went  to  Asher,  and  built  Nineveh."  after  subduing  the  Shem- 
ites. So  it  seems  very  plain  that  Noah's  prophecy  did  not  come 
true  in  every  respect,  and  that  it  was  not  the  word  of  God. 
*'And  God  blessed  Noah  and  his  sons."'  God  pronounces  his 
blessing  upon  this  entire  family,  and  enjoins  upon  them  to  "  be 
fruitful  and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth."  Afterwards  Noah 
seeks  to  abrogate  the  blessing  of  God  by  his  "cursed  be  Canaan." 
But  this  was  only  the  bitter  expression  of  a  drunken  and  humilia- 
ted parent  lacking  divine  authority.   No  doubt  he  and  his  other 


Dr.  Bush.  '  Gen.  ix.  i. 
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two  sons  conformed  their  conduct  to  the  spirit  of  the  curse  pro- 
nounced, and  treated  the  Hamites  accordingly.  The  scholarly 
Dr.  William  Jones'  says  that  Ham  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Noah ;  that  he  had  four  sons,  Cush,  Misraim,  Phut,  and  Canaan ; 
and  that  they  peopled  Africa  and  part  of  Asia.'  The  Hamites 
were  the  offspring  of  Noah,  and  one  of  the  three  great  families 
that  have  peopled  the  earth.3 


>  Jonei^*  BiUical  CydopflB^  p.  393.  Pb.  hDcvfiL  51. 
'  P1.cv.a3. 

'  If  Noah'suttenuicewanetolwnBUdedasa  prophecy,  it  applied  only  to  the  *>nfift"t*fT, 
tlie  desceadaotB  ef  Canaan,  Noah's  gnuicbon.  Nodiiiig  is  nid  in  nfereocs  to  anyporMO  but 
Caona  ia  th«  supposed  prophocj. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF  PHILOLOGY,  ETHNOLOGY,  AND 

EGYPTOLOGY. 

CVSHIM  AND  ETHiOPtA.  —  EtHIOIIANS,  WhITB  AND  BlACK.  —  NlCRO  CHAXACTBItlSTtCS.  —  ThB  DaBK 

ComniaiMT.  — TMs  AMnomrv  or  tMB  Nacao. — iMmsmAtui  Evtraitat  — Thb  Mamuiv  amd 
Social  COMmnoK  op  Nkiou.— Caow  op  Oou>b.  — Tks  Tluni  EimonAM. 


HERE  seems  to  be  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  confusion 


in  the  use  of  the  wortl  "Negro;"'  and  about  as  much 


trouble  attends  the  proper  classification  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Africa.  In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavored  to  prove, 
not  that  Ham  and  Canaan  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Negro 
races,  —  for  that  is  admitted  by  the  most  consistent  enemies  of 
the  blacks,  —  but  that  the  human  race  is  one,  and  that  Noah's 
•curse  was  not  a  divine  prophecy. 

The  term  "  Negro  "  seems  to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  dark 
and  woolly-haired  people  who  inhabit  Western  Africa.  But  the 
Negro  is  to  be  found  also  in  Eastern  Africa.-  Zunaras  says, 
"Chus  is  the  person  from  whom  the  Cuseans  are  derived.  They 
are  the  same  people  as  the  Ethiopians,"  This  view  is  corrobo- 
rated by  Josci)hus,3  Apuleius,  and  Eusebius.  The  He!)rew  term 
"Cush"is  translated  Ethiopia  by  the  Septuagint,  Vulgate,  and 
by  almost  all  other  versions,  ancient  and  modern,  as  well  as  by 
the  English  version.    "It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted  that 

'  Edward  W.  lilydcn,  LL.D.,  of  Liberia,  says,  "Supposing  that  this  term  was  unginally 
it»ed  as  a  phrase  of  contempt,  is  it  not  with  us  to  elevate  it?  How  often  has  H  not  hafqiened 
that  names  originalljr  given  in  reprcacli  have  been  afterwards  adopted  as  a  title  of  honor  by  those 
against  whom  it  was  used?  —  Mcthodi!«ts,  Quakers,  etc.  But  as  a  proof  that  no  unfavorable 
signification  attached  to  the  word  when  hrst  employed,  I  may  ment-.on,  that,  long  before  the  slave- 
trade  began,  travellen  found  the  blaclEs  on  the  coast  of  Africa  preferring  to  be  called  N^rocs" 
(see  Purchas'  Piljjrimagc  .  .  .)•  And  in  all  the  pre-slavctr.i  le  literature  the  word  was  spelled  with 
a  capital  N.  It  was  the  slavery  of  the  blacks  which  afterwards  degraded  the  tenn.  To  say  that 
the  name  was  Invented  to  degrade  the  race,  some  of  whoa*  members  were  reduced  to  sfaiverjr.  Is  to 
be  guiltjrof  vriiat  in  grammar  is  called  a  /lystgrtm  puttren.  The  dlsfraoe  became  attached  to 
the  name  in  consequence  of  slavery  ;  and  what  we  propose  to  do  is,  now  that  slavery  is  abolished, 
lo  restore  it  to  its  original  place  and  legitimate  use,  and  therefore  to  restore  the  capital 


*  Plidiard,  voL  ii.  jn  44. 


*  /oMflMMy  Antfq^  Ub.  1,  cbapi.  & 
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the  term  ^Cushim'  has  by  the  interpretation  of  all  ages  been 
translated  by  '  Ethiopians,'  because  they  were  also  known  by  their 
black  color,  and  their  transmigrations,  which  were  easy  and 
frequent" '  But  while  it  is  a  fact,  supported  by  both  sacred  and 
profane  histoiy,  that  the  terms. "Cush"  and  "Ethiopian"  were 
used  interchangeably,  there  seems  to  be  no  lack  of  proof  that 
the  same  terms  were  applied  frequently  to  a  people  wbo  were 
not  Negroes.  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  there 
were  nations  who  were  black,  and  yet  were  not  Negroes.  And 
the  only  distinction  amongst  all  these  people,  who  are  branches 
of  the  Hamitic  family,  is  the  texture  of  the  hair.  *'But  it  is 
equally  certain,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  term  'Cushite'  is 
applied  in  Scripture  to  other  branches  of  the  same  family ;  as, 
for  instance,  to  the  Midianites,  from  whom  Moses  selected  his 
wife,  and  who  could  not  have  been  Negroes.  The  term  *  Cush* 
ite,'  therefore,  is  used  in  Scripture  as  denoting  nations  who  were 
not  black,  or  in  any  respect  Negroes,  and  also  countries  south  of 
Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  Negroes ;  and  yet  both  races  are 
declared  to  be  the  descendants  of  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Even 
in  Ezekiel's  day  the  interior  African  nations  were  not  of  one 
race;  for  he  represents  Cush,  Phut,  Lud,  and  Chub,  as  either 
themselves  constituting,  or  as  being  amalgamated  with,  'a  min- 
gled people '  (Ezek.  xxx.  5) ;  '  that  is  to  say,'  says  Faber, '  it  was 
a  nation  of  Negroes  who  are  represented  as  very  numerous,— 
.  all  the  mingled  people.' "  ' 

The  term  '* Ethiopia"  was  anciently  given  to  all  those  whose 
color  was  darkened  by  the  sun.  Herodotus,  therefore,  distin- 
guishes the  Eastern  Ethiopians  who  had  straight  hair,  from  the 
Western  Ethiopians  who  had  curly  or  woolly  hair.3  "They  are  a 
twofold  people,  lying  extended  in  a  long  tract  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun."  4 

The  conclusion  is  patent.  The  words  '* Ethiopia"  and  " Cush  " 
were  used  always  to  describe  a  black  people,  or  the  country  where 
such  a  people  lived.  The  term  "Negro,"  from  the  Latin  **niger** 
and  the  French  "noir"  means  black;  and  consequently  is  a 
modem  term,  with  all  the  original  meaning  of  Cush  and  Ethiopia, 
with  a  single  exception.  We  called  attention  above  to  the  fact 
that  all  Ethiopians  were  not  of  the  pure  Negro  type,  but  were 


'  Poole.  *Sm3rth's  Unity  Human  Races,  chap,  ii,  p.  41. 

*  VLmAaltm,^t%fo,  Aadcnt  UahK,  Hist,  vol.  xviiL  pp.  354,  255.    *  Stnb(S  voLLp.6Qk 
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nevertheless  a  branch  o£  the  original  Hamitic  family  from  whence 
sprang  all  the  dark  races.  The  term  "  Nci^ro  "  is  now  used  to 
designate  the  people,  who,  in  addition  to  their  dark  complexion, 
have  curly  or  woolly  hair.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  we  shall 
use  the  term  in  this  work.' 

Africa,  the  home  of  the  indigenous  dark  races,  in  a  geographic 
and  ethnographic  sense,  is  the  most  wonderful  country  in  the 
world.  It  is  thoroughly  tropical.  It  has  an  area  in  English 
square  miles  of  ii  1556,600^  with  a  population  of  192,520^000 
souls.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  of  38°  north  and  35**  south ; 
and  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  enormous  peninsula,  attached  to  Asia 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  The  most  northern  point  is  the  cape, 
situated  a  little  to  the  west  of  Cabo  Blanco,  and  opposite  Sicily, 
which  lies  in  latitude  37^  20'  40"  north,  longitude  9^  41'  east. 
Its  southernmost  point  is  Cabo  d'Agulhas,  in  34^49'  15" south; 
the  distance  between  these  two  points  being  4,330  geographical, 
or  about  5,000  English  miles.  The  westernmost  point  is  Cabo 
Verde,  in  longitude  17®  33'  west ;  its  easternmost.  Cape  Jerdaffun, 
m  longitude  51°  21'  east,  latitude  10°  25'  north,  the  distance 
between  the  two  points  being  about  the  same  as  its  length. 
The  western  coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  the  northern 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  eastern  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  shape  of  this  "dark  continent"  is  likened  to  a  triangle 
or  to  an  oval.  It  is  rich  in  oils,  ivory,  gold,  and  precious  timber. 
It  has  beautiful  lakes  and  mighty  rivers,  that  are  the  insoluble 
problems  of  the  present  times. 

Of  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He 
IS  known  as  thoroughly  to  history  as  any  of  the  other  families 
of  men.  He  appears  at  the  first  dawn  of  history,  and  has  con- 
tinned  down  to  the  present  time.  The  scholarly  Gliddon  says, 
that  "the  hieroglyphical  designation  of  *KeSH,'  exclusively  ap- 
plied to  African  races  as  distinct  from  the  Egyptian,  has  been 
found  by  Lepsius  as  far  back  as  the  monuments  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  3000  B.C.  But  the  great  influx  of  Negro  and  Mulatto 
races  into  Eg}'pt  as  captives  dated  from  the  twelfth  dynasty ; 
when,  about  the  twenty-second  century,  B.C.,  Pharaoh  SESOUR- 
TASEN  extended  his  conquests  up  the  Nile  £ar  into  Nigritia. 
After  the  eighteenth  dynasty  the  monuments  come  down  to  the 

'  It  is  not  wise,  to  say  the  least,  for  infelliE;cnt  Negroes  in  America  to  Seek  to  drop  the  word 
"  Negro."  It  is  a  good,  strong,  and  healthy  word,  and  ought  to  live.  It  should  b«  covered  with 
glory :  let  NegroM  do  tt. 
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third  century,  A.D.,  without  one  sinc^lc  instance  in  the  Pharaonic 

or  Ptolenuuc  periods  that  Negro  labor  was  ever  directed  to  any 
agricultural  or  utilitarian  objects."  '  The  Negro  was  found  in 
great  numbers  with  the  Sukim,  Thut,  Lubin,  and  other  African 
nations,  who  formed  the  strength  of  the  army  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  Shishak,  when  he  came  against  Rehoboam  in  the  year 
971  B.C.  ;  and  in  his  tomb,  opened  in  1849.  there  were  found 
among  his  depicted  army  the  exact  rciiresentation  of  the  genuine 
Negro  race,  both  in  color,  hair,  and  jjhysiognomy.  Negroes  are 
also  represented  in  Egyptian  paintings  as  connected  with  the 
military  campaigns  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  They  formed  a 
part  of  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  were  prized  as  gal- 
lant soldiers  at  Moncha  and  in  South  Arabia.'  And  Herodotus 
assures  us  that  Negroes  were  found  in  the  armies  of  Sesostris 
and  Xer.xes  ;  and,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  no  inconsitler- 
able  [>art  of  the  standing  army  of  Egypt. 3  Herodotus  states 
that  eighteen  of  the  Egyptian  kings  were  Ethiopians.-* 

It  is  quite  remarkable  to  hear  a  writer  like  John  P.  Jeffries, 
who  evidently  is  not  very  friendly  in  his  criticisms  of  the  Negro, 
make  such  a  positive  declaration  as  the  following  :  — 

^  Every  rational  mind  must,  therefore,  readily  conclude  that  the  African 

race  h.is  })een  in  existence,  as  a  distinct  people,  over  four  thousand  two  Inin- 
drc  ti  yc.irs;  and  how  loi)'4  before  that  period  is  a  matter  of  conjortiire  only, 
there  being  uo  reliable  data  upon  which  to  predicate  any  reliable  opinion."  S 

It  is  difficult  to  find  a  writer  on  ethnology,  ethnography,  or 
Egyptology,  who  douhts  the  antiquity  of  the  Negroes  as  a  distinct 
people.  Dr.  John  C.  Nott  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  a  Southern  man  in 
the  widest  meaning,  in  his  "Types  of  Mankind,"  while  he  tries 
to  make  his  book  acceptable  to  Southern  slaveholders,'  strongly 
maintains  the  antiquity  of  the-  Negra 

"Ethnological  scienee,  then,  possesses  not  only  the  authoritative  lestimo- 
i^s  of  Lepsios  and  Birch  in  [uroof  ol  the  existence  of  Negro  races  during  the 
twenty^ourth  century,  B.C.,  but,  the  same  fact  being  conceded  by  all  living 
Egyptologists,  we  may  hence  infer  that  these  Nigritian  types  were  contem- 
porary with  the  earliest  Egyptians."^ 

In  1829  there  was  a  remarkable  Theban  tomb  opened  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  and  in  1640  it  was  carefully  examined  by  Harris  and 


■  Jooroa]  of  Etfinology,  No.  7,  p.  jiei. 

*  Burckhardt's  Travels,  p.  341. 

*  Jcffrict's  NaL  Hist.  oC  HuBttn  Raet,  p.  315. 


■  Pidtcring's  Races  of  Men,  pp.  185-S9. 

4  Euterpe,  lib.  6. 

*  Types  of  Mankim^  pb  aj^ 
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GHddon.  There  is  a  most  wonderful  collection  of  Negro  scenes 
in  it.    Of  one  of  these  scenes  even  Dr.  Nott  says,  — 

"A  Ne<^ress.  apparently  a  princess,  arrives  at  Tlu'hcs,  drawn  in  a  plaustrum 
by  a  pair  of  humped  oxen,  the  driver  and  groom  being  red-colored  Ejiyptians, 
and,  one  might  almost  infer,  ettnuchs.  Following  her  are  multitudes  of  Negroes 
and  Nubians,  bringing  tribute  from  the  upper  country,  as  well  as  black  slaves 
of  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  among  which  are  some  red  children,  whose  fathers 
were  £g}'pttans.  The  cause  of  her  advent  seems  to  have  been  to  make  offer- 
ings in  this  tomb  of  a  *  royal  son  of  KeS^— Amunoph,'  who  may  have  been 
her  husband."  > 

It  is  rather  straii-c  that  the  fcelinf;s  of  Dr.  Nott  toward  the 
Negro  were  so  far  mollified  as  to  allow  him  to  make  a  statement 
that  destroys  his  heretofore  specious  reasoning  about  the  political 
and  social  status  of  the  Negro.  He  admits  the  antiquity  of  the 
Negro  ;  but  makes  a  special  effort  to  place  him  in  a  servile  state 
at  all  times,  and  to  present  him  as  a  vanquished  vassal  before 
Ramses  III.  and  other  Egyptian  kings.  He  sees  no  change  in 
the  Negro's  condition,  except  that  in  slavery  he  is  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  in  his  native  home.  But,  nevertheless,  the  Negress 
of  whom  he  makes  mention,  and  the  entire  picture  in  the  Theban 
tomb,  put  down  the  learned  doctor's  argument.  Here  is  a  Negro 
princess  with  Egyptian  driver  and  gioom,  with  a  large  army  of 
attendants,  going  on  a  long  journey  to  the  tomb  of  her  royal  hus- 
band I 

There  is  little  room  here  to  question  the  political  and  social 

conditions  of  the  Negroes.*  They  either  had  enjoyed  a  lons^ 
and  peaceful  rule,  or  by  their  valor  in  offensive  warfare  had 
won  honorable  {^lacc  by  conquest.  Aiul  the  fact  that  l)lack  slaves 
are  mentioned  does  not  in  any  sense  iiu aliiiate  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  pictures  found  in  this  Theban  tomb  ;  for 
Wilkinson  says,  in  reference  to  the  condition  ot  society  at  this 
period,  — 

It  is  evident  that  both  white  and  black  slaves  were  employed  as  ser- 
vants ;  they  attended  on  the  guests  when  invited  to  the  house  of  their  mas- 


•  TypM  of  Mankind,  p.  262. 

*  Even  in  Africa  it  is  found  that  Negroes  possess  great  culture.  Speaking  of  Sego,  the 
cai^tal  of  Bamban,  Mr,  Park  nys ;  "The  view  of  this  exlcn«v«  dty,  the  numenMis  canoct  upcm 
the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state  of  the  surrounding  country,  formed 
altogether  a  prospect  of  civilization  and  magnificence  which  I  little  expected  to  fiad  in  the  boaom 
of  Africa."   See  I^k's  Travels,  chap.  ii. 

Mr.  I^alwaddayfliatthepopolatkmQf  thisdty,Sego^toaboiittMrtrtboaaand.  It  had 
moiques,  and  evfn  Iccriei  were  biuy  convejing  bmb  and  honaa  over  the  Nifar. 
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ter;  and,  from  their  being  in  the  faimilies  of  priests  as  well  as  of  the  military 
chie^  we  may  inf^r  that  they  were  purchased  with  money,  and  that  the  right 
of  possessing  slaves  was  not  confined  to  those  who  had  taken  them  in  war. 
The  traffic  in  slaves  was  tolerated  by  the  ^;yptians ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  persons  were  engaged  ...  in  bringing  them  to  Ktjypt  for 
public  sale,  indepenflent  of  those  who  were  sent  as  part  of  the  tribute,  and  who 
were  probably,  at  lust,  the  property  oi  the  monarch  ;  nor  did  any  dilhtulty  occur 
to  the  Ishtnaelites  in  the  purchase  of  Joseph  from  his  brethren,  nor  in  his  sub* 
sequent  sale  to  Potiphar  on  arriving  in  Egypt** 

So  \vc  find  that  slavery  was  not,  at  this  time,  confined  to  any 
particular  race  of  people.  This  Negro  princess  was  as  liable  to 
purchase  white  as  black  slaves  ;  and  doubtless  some  were  taken 
lA  successful  wars  with  other  nations,  while  others  were  pur- 
chased as  servants. 

But  we  have  further  evidence  to  offer  in  &vor  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  Negro.  In  Japan,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  East, 
there  arc  to  be  found  stupendous  and  magnificent  temples,  that 
are  hoary  with  age.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  the 
antiquity  of  some  of  them,  in  which  the  idols  are  exact  represen- 
tations of  woolly-haired  Negroes,  although  the  inhabitants  of  those 
countries  to-day  have  straight  hair.  Among  the  Japanese,  black 
is  considered  a  color  of  good  omen.  In  the  temples  of  Siam  we 
find  the  idols  fashioned  like  unto  Negroes.'  Osiris,  one  of  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  is  frequently  represented  as 
black. ^  Bubastis,  also,  the  Diana  of  Greece,  and  a  member  of  the 
great  Egyptian  Triad,  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  British  Museum, 
sculptured  in  black  basalt  sitting  figure.3  Among  the  Hindus, 
Kali,  the  consort  of  Siva,  one  of  their  great  Triad  ;  Crishna, 
the  eighth  incarnation  of  Vishnu  ;  and  Vishnu  also  himself,  the 
second  of  the  I  rimerti  or  Hindu  Triad,  are  represented  of  a  black 
color.4   Dr.  Morton  says,  — 

**  The  Sphinx  may  have  been  the  shrine  of  the  Negro  population  of  Egypt, 

who,  as  a  people,  were  unquestionably  under  our  average  size.  Three  million 
lUidcihists  in  Asia  represent  their  chief  deity,  Buddha,  with  Ne^'ro  fc  iturcs 
and  h.iir.  There  are  two  other  images  of  Buddha,  one  at  Ceylon  ami  the  other 
at  Calanee,  of  which  Lieut.  Mahoney  says,  '  Both  tliese  statues  agree  in  havioj^ 
crisped  hair  and  long,  pendent  ear-rings.' "  s 


*  Sec  AnbaMades  MtootaUks  de  la  Compaale  des  Indes  orientaIe»  dn  Provinces  Unies  «en 

ks  Etnperetirfi  du  Japan,  Amst.,  iTkSo  ;  and  Kaempfer. 
'  Wilkiiuon's  Ktjypt,  vol.  iiu  p.  340. 

'  Coleman's  Mythology  of  tli«  Hindus,  p.  91.  Dr.  VHlliani  Jones,  voL  iii.,  p.  377. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  vi.  ppw  436-448. 

*  Heber's  Namtive^  voi  1.  p.  S54. 
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And  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Hamilton  Smith  says,  — 

In  Ae  pkdns  of  India  are  Nagpoor,  and  a  rained  city  without  name  at 
the  gates  ol  Benares  (perhaps  the  real  Kasi  of  tradition)^  once  adorned  with 
statues  of  a  wooUy-haired  race.**  > 

Now,  these  substantial  and  indisputable  traces  of  the  march  of 
the  Negro  races  through  Japan  and  Asia  lead  us  to  conclude  that 
the  Negro  race  antedates  all  profane  history.  And  while  the  great 
body  of  the  Negro  races  have  been  located  geographically  in 
Africa,  they  have  been,  in  no  small  sense,  a  cosmopolitan  people. 
Their  wanderings  may  be  traced  from  the  rising  to  the  setting 
sun. 

''The  remains  of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  India  seem  to  prove  an 
early  connection  between  that  oountiy  and  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Pyramids  of 

Egypt,  the  colossal  statues  described  by  Pausanias  and  others,  the  Sphinx,  and 
the  Hermes  Cmis.  which  last  bears  a  strong;  resemblance  to  the  \'araha  Avatar, 
indicate  the  style  of  the  same  indeiatigable  workmen  who  formed  the  vast  ex- 
cavations of  Canarah,  the  various  temples  and  images  of  Buddha,  and  the  idols 
which  are  continually  dug  up  at  Gaya  or  in  its  vicinity.  These  and  otiier  in* 
dubitable  facts  may  induce  no  ill^rounded  opinion,  that  Ethiopia  and  Hindus- 
tan were  peopled  or  colonized  by  the  same  extraordinary  race;  in  confirmation 
of  wliich  it  may  be  added,  tiiat  the  mountaineers  of  bengal  and  Uenhar  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  in  some  of  their  features^  particularly  in  their  lips  and 
noses,  from  the  modern  Abyssinians."  - 

There  is  little  room  for  speculation  here  to  the  candid  searcher 
after  truth.  The  evidence  accumulates  as  we  pursue  our  investiga- 
tions. Monuments  and  temples,  sepulchred  stones  and  pyramids, 
rise  up  to  declare  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  races.  Hamilton 
Smith,  after  careful  and  critical  investigation,  reaches  the  conclu- 
sion,  that  the  Negro  type  of  man  was  the  most  ancient,  and  the 
indigenous  race  of  Asia,  as  far  north  as  the  lower  range  of  the 
Hiniilaya  Mountains,  and  presents  at  length  many  curious  facts 
which  cannot,  he  believes,  l}e  otherwise  explained. 

**  In  this  view,  the  first  migrations  of  the  Negro  stock,  coasting  westward 

by  catamarans,  or  in  wretched  canOCS,  and  skirting  South-western  Asia,  may 
synchronize  with  tlic  earliest  appearance  of  the  Ne^o  tribes  of  Eastern  Africa, 
and  just  precede  tlie  more  mixed  races,  which,  like  the  Kthii)j)iaii.s  of  Asia, 
passed  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Straits  of  Bab-cl-Mandeb,  ascended  the  Nile,  or 
crossed  that  river  to  the  west.'*  s 

Taking  the  whole  southern  portion  of  Asivi  westward  to  Ara- 
bia, this  conjecture  —  which  likewise  was  a  conclusion  drawn, 

*  Nat  Hist,  of  the  Human  Specio,  pp.  201,  214,  217. 

'  Asiatic  Researches,  >ol.  i.  p.  427.    Also  Sir  .William  JoOCSi  voL  iii.  jiddiK. 

>  Nat  Hist.  Human  Species,  p.  126. 
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after  patient  research,  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Stanford  RafHes  — 
accounts,  more  satisfactorily  than  any  other,  for  the  Oriental 
habits,  ideas,  traditions,  and  words  which  can  be  traced  among 
several  of  the  present  African  tribes  and  in  the  South-Sea  Islands. 
Traces  of  this  black  race  are  still  found  along  the  Himalaya 
range  from  the  Indus  to  Indo-China,  and  the  Malay  peninsula, 
and  in  a  mixed  form  all  through  the  southern  states  to  Ceylon.* 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  evidence  in  prQof  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  Negro.  His  presence  in  this  world  was  coetane- 
ous  with  the  other  families  of  mankind :  here  he  has  toiled  with 
a  varied  fortune;  and  here  under  God — his  God — he  will,  in  the 
process  of  time,  work  out  all  the  sublime  problems  connected 
with  his  future  as  a  man  and  a  brother. 

There  are  various  opinions  rife  as  to  the  cause  of  color  and 
texture  of  hair  in  the  Negro.  The  generally  accepted  theory 
years  ago  was,  that  the  curse  of  Cain  rested  upon  this  race ;  while 
others  saw  in  the  dark  skin  of  the  Negro  the  curse  of  Noah  pro- 
nounced against  Canaan.  These  two  explanations  were  comfort- 
ing to  that  class  who  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  buy  and  sell 
the  Negro ;  and  of  whom  the  Saviour  said,  "  For  they  bind  heavy 
burdens  and  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoul- 
ders ;  but  they  themselves  will  not  move  them  with  one  of  their 
fingers."  *  But  science  has,  of  later  years,  attempted  a  solution  of 
this  problem.  Peter  Barr^re,  in  his  treatise  on  the  subject,  takes 
the  ground  that  the  bile  in  the  human  system  has  much  to  do 
with  the  color  of  the  skin.3  This  theory,  however,  has  drawn  the 
fii^  of  a  number  of  European  scholars,  who  have  combated  it  with 
more  zeal  than  skill.  It  is  said  that  the  spinal  and  brain  matter 
are  of  a  dark,  ashy  color ;  and  by  careful  examination  it  is  proven 
that  the  blood  of  Ethiopians  is  black.  These  facts  would  seem  to 
clothe  this  theory  with  at  least  a  shadow  of  plausibility.  But  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  Strabo,  Alexander,  and  Blumenbach  is,  that 
the  climate,  temperature,  and  mode  of  life,  have  more  to  do  with 
giving  color  than  any  thing  else.  This  is  certainly  true  among 
animals  and  plants.  There  are  many  instances  on  record  where 
dogs  and  wolves,  etc.,  have  turned  white  in  winter,  and  then  as- 
sumed a  different  color  in  the  spring.  If  you  start  at  the  north 
and  move  south,  you  will  find,  at  first,  that  the  flowers  are  very 


I  mdiard,  ppi  i8S.af9.  •  Matt  zxiii  4* 

>  Diiiwiin  rar  la  cause  phyticale  de  la  ooaknr  das  ntfm. 
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white  and  delicate  ;  but,  as  you  move  toward  the  tropics,  they 
begin  to  take  on  deeper  and  richer  hues  until  they  run  into 
ahnost  endless  varieties.  Guyot  arc^ues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  to  account  for  the  intellectual  diversity  of  the  races  of 
mankind. 

While  all  the  types  of  animals  and  of  plants  go  on  decreasing  in  perfec- 
tion, from  the  equatCMial  to  the  polar  regions,  in  proportitm  to  the  tempera- 

turcs,  man  presents  to  our  view  liis  purest,  his  most  perfect  type,  at  the  very 
centre  of  the  temperate  continents, — at  the  centre  of  Asia,  Kurope,  in  tlic 
regions  of  Iran,  of  Armenia,  and  of  the  Caucasus;  and,  departing  from  this 
geograpliical  centre  in  the  three  grand  directions  of  the  lands,  the  types  gradu- 
ally lose  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  even  to  the 
extreme  points  of  the  southern  continents,  where  we  find  the  most  deformed 
and  degenerate  races,  and  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity.*'  * 

The  learned  professor  seeks  to  carry  out  his  famous  geographi- 
cal argunicnt,  ami,  with  ixroat  skill  and  labor,  weaves  his  theory 
of  the  milucncc  of  climate  upon  the  brain  and  character  of  man. 
But  while  no  scholar  would  presume  to  combat  the  theory  that 
plants  take  on  the  most  gorgeous  hues  as  one  nears  the  equator, 
and  that  the  races  of  mankind  take  on  a  darker  color  in  their 
march  toward  the  equator,  certainly  no  student  of  Oriental  his- 
tory will  assent  to  the  unsupported  doctrine,  that  the  intensity  of 
the  climate  of  tn)i)ical  countries  affects  the  intellectual  status  of 
races.  If  any  one  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  doubt  this,  let  him  turn 
to  "  Asiatic  Researches,"  and  learn  that  the  dark  races  have  made 
some  of  the  most  invaluable  contributions  to  science,  literature, 
civil-engineering,  art,  and  architecture  that  the  world  has  yet 
known.    Here  we  find  the  cradle  of  civilization,  ancient  and  remote. 

I'iven  changes  and  differences  in  color  are  to  be  noted  in 
almost  every  community. 

"As  we  go  westward  we  observe  the  light  color  predominating  over  the 
dark;  and  (hen,  ai^ain,  when  wc  come  within  the  influence  of  damp  from  the 
sea  air,  we  find  the  shade  deepened  into  the  general  blacicness  of  the  coast 
po]iulation." 

The  artisan  and  farm-laborer  may  become  exceedingly  dark 
from  exposure,  and  the  sailor  is  frequently  so  affected  by  the 
weather  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  his  nationality. 

'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Biscayan  women  are  a  shining  white,  the 
inhabitants  of  Granada  on  the  contrary  dark,  to  such  an  extern^  that,  in  this 

I  Earth  and  Man.  Lecture  x.  pp.  254,  355. 
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regioo,  the  pictnres  of  the  blessed  Vii^gin  and  other  sahits  are  painted  of  the 
samecdor.**! 

The  same  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  people  on 
the  Cordilleras,  who  live  under  the  mountains  towards  the  west, 
and  arc,  therefore,  exposed  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  cjuite,  or 
nearly,  as  tair  in  complexion  as  the  Europeans  ;  whereas, /jn  the 
contrary,  the  inhabitants  of  the  opposite  side,  c.\[)used  to  the 
burning  sun  and  scorching  winds,  are  copjicr-colored.  Ui  Liiiii 
theory  of  cliniateric  influence  we  shall  say  more  farther  on. 

It  is  held  by  some  eminent  physicians  in  Europe  and  America, 
that  the  color  of  the  skin  depends  upon  substances  external  to 
the  cutis  vera.  Outside  of  the  cutis  are  certain  layers  of  a  sub- 
stance various  in  consistence,  and  scarcely  perceptible :  here  is 
the  home  and  seat  of  color  ;  and  these  may  be  regarded  as  secre- 
tions from  the  vessels  of  the  cutis.  The  dark  color  of  the  Negro 
principally  depends  on  the  substance  interposed  between  the  true 
skin  and  the  scarf-skin.  This  substance  presents  different  appear- 
ances :  and  it  is  described  sometimes  as  a  sort  of  organized  net- 
work or  reticular  tissue  ;  at  others,  as  a  mere  mucous  or  slimy 
layer  ;  and  it  is  odd  that  these  somewhat  incompatible  ideas  are 
both  conveyed  by  the  term  reticulum  mucosum  given  to  the  inter- 
mediate portion  of  the  skin  by  its  orignal  discoverer,  Mal[iighi. 
There  is,  no  doubt,  something  plausible  in  all  the  theories 
advanced  as  to  the  color  and  hair  of  the  Negro;  but  it  is  verily 
all  speculation.    One  theory  is  about  as  valuable  as  another. 

Nine  hundred  years  before  Christ  the  poet  Homer,  sj-teakini; 
of  the  death  of  Memnon,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  says,  "  He 
was  received  by  his  I^thiopians."  This  is  the  first  use  of  the 
word  Ethiopia  in  the  Greek  ;  and  it  is  derived  from  the  roots  wOm, 
"to  burn,"  and  coi",  "face."  It  is  safe  to  assume,  that,  when 
God  dispersed  the  sons  of  Noah,  he  fixed  the  *'  bounds  of  their 
habitation,"  and,  that,  from  the  earth  and  sky  the  various  races 
have  secured  their  civilization.  He  sent  the  different  nations 
into  separate  parts  of  the  earth.  He  gave  to  each  its  racial 
peculiarities,  and  adaptibility  for  the  climate  into  wldch  it  went. 
He  gave  color,  language,  and  civilization  ;  and,  when  by  wiscioni 
we  fail  to  interpret  l^^s  inscrutable  ways,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that    he  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  mind." 

*  Blumenbach,  p.  107. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PRIMITIVE  NEGRO  CIVILIZATION. 

Tbk  As<  if.nt  and  \\\c.n  Decrtf.  of  Negro  Civiluatuin.  —  Egypt,  Gkf.f.ce,  and  Rome  bokrow 

FKUM  THE  NeGKU  THE  ClVlLUATIOM  THAT  MAOK  THKM  GxKAT.  —  CaWSE  OF  THB  DsCUNB  AND 

Pali,  op  Nkm>  Qviuiation.— Confoundiiic  the  TKmis  "Nkm"  amd  "AmcAM." 

IT  is  fair  to  presume  that  God  gave  all  the  races  of  mankind 
civilization  to  start  with.  We  infer  this  from  the  known  char- 
acter of  the  Creator.  Before  Romulus  founded  Rome,  before 
Homer  sang,  when  Greece  was  in  its  infancy,  and  the  world 
quite  young,  "hoary  Meroe"  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Negroes 
along  the  Nile.  Its  private  and  public  buildings,  its  markets  and 
public  squares,  its  colossal  walls  and  stupendous  gates,  its  gor- 
geous chariots  and  alert  footmen,  its  inventive  genius  and  ripe 
scholarship,  made  it  the  cradle  of  civilization,  and  the  mother  of 
art  It  was  the  queenly  city  of  Ethiopia,  —  for  it  was  founded 
by  colonies  of  Negroes.  Through  its  open  gates  long  and  cease- 
less caravans,  laden  with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  frankincense,  and  palm- 
oil,  poured  the  riches  of  Africa  into  the  capacious  lap  of  the  city. 
The  learning  of  this  people,  embalmed  in  the  immortal  hiero- 
glyphic, flowed  adown  the  Nile,  and,  like  spray,  spread  over  the  , 
delta  of  that  time-honored  stream,  on  by  the  beautiful  and  vener- 
able city  of  Thebes, — the  city  of  a  hundred  gates,  another  monu- 
ment to  Negro  genius  and  civilization,  and  more  ancient  than  the 
cities  of  the  Delta, — until  Greece  and  Rome  stood  transfixed  before 
the  ancient  glory  of  Ethiopia!  Homeric  mythology  borrowed  its 
very  essence  from  Negro  hieroglyphics ;  Egypt  borrowed  her  light 
from  the  venerable  Negroes  up  the  Nile.  Greece  went  to  school 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  Rome  turned  to  Greece  for  law  and  the 
science  of  warfare.  England  dug  down  ioto  Rome  twenty  cen- 
turies to  learn  to  build  and  plant,  to  establish  a  government,  and 
maintain  it.  Thus  the  flow  of  civilization  has  been  from  the  East 
— the  place  of  light— to  the  West;  from  the  Oriental  to  the 
Occidental.   (God  fixed  the  mountains  east  and  west  in  Europe.) 
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•Tiadition  universally  represents  the  earliest  men  descending,  it  is  true, 
from  the  high  table-lands  of  this  continent;  but  it  is  in  the  low  and  fertile 
plains  at  their  feet,  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted,  that  they  unite 

themselves  [ox  tlic  first  lime  in  natural  Iwdies,  in  tribes,  with  fixed  habitations, 
devoting  themselves  to  husbandry,  building  cities,  cultivating  the  arts,  —  in  a 
word,  forming  welkregulated  sociedes*  The  traditions  of       Chinese  place 

first  progenitors  of  that  people  on  the  high  tab1e>land,  wlience  the  great 
rivers  flow:  t!ie\  make  them  advance,  station  by  station,  as  ^as  the  shores 
of  the  ocean.  The  i^eople  of  the  Brahmins  come  down  from  the  regions  of  the 
Hindo-Khu,  and  from  Ca>~!imcre,  into  the  plains  of  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges; 
Assyria  and  Bactriana  recei\  e  their  inhabitants  from  the  table-lands  of  Arme- 
nia and  Persia. 

**  These  aUnvial  pljUns,  watered  by  their  twin  rivers,  were  better  fomed 
dian  all  other  countries  of  the  globe  to  render  the  first  steps  of  man,  an  infont 

still,  easy  in  the  career  of  civilized  life.  A  rich  soil,  on  which  overflowing  rivers 
spread  everj'  year  a  fruitful  loam,  as  in  Egypt,  and  one  where  tlie  plouqli  is 
almost  useless,  so  movable  and  so  easily  tilled  is  it.  a  warm  climate,  finally, 
secure  to  the  inhabitants  ot  these  fortunate  regions  plentiful  harvests  in  return 
for  light  labor.  Nevertheless,  the  conflict  with  the  river  itself  and  with  the 
desert, — which,  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  as  on  those  of  the  Nile  and  the 
Indus,  is  ever  threatening  to  invade  the  cultivated  lands,  —  the  necessity  of  irri- 
gation, the  inconstancy  of  the  seasons,  keep  forethought  .alive,  and  give  birth  to 
the  useful  arts  and  to  the  sciences  of  ol)servation.  The  abundance  of  resources, 
the  absence  of  every  obstacle,  of  all  separation  between  the  different  parts  of 
these  vast  plains,  allow  the  aggregation  of  a  great  number  of  men  upon  one 
and  the  same  space,  and  facilitate  the  formation  of  those  mighty  primitive 
states  which  amaze  us  by  the  grandeur  of  their  fxroportions. 

Each  of  them  finds  upon  its  own  soil  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  brilliant 
exhibition  of  its  resources.  We  see  those  nations  come  rapidly  forward,  and 
reach  in  the  remotest  antiquity  a  degree  of  culture  of  which  the  temples 
and  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  ot  India,  and  the  recently  discovered  palaces 
of  Nineveh,  are  living  and  glorious  witnesses. 

"Great  nations,  then,  are  separately  formed  in  each  of  these  areas,  cir- 
cumscribed by  nature  within  natural  limits.  Each  has  its  religion,  its  social 
principles,  its  civilization  severally.  But  nature,  as  we  have  seen,  has  sep- 
arated them;  little  intercourse  is  establislied  between  them:  the  social 
principle  on  which  they  are  founded  is  exhausted  by  the  very  formation  of 
the  social  state  they  enjoy,  and  is  never  renewed.  A  common  life  is  wanting 
to  them:  th^  do  not  reciprocally  share  with  each  other  their  riches.  With 
them  movement  is  stopped:  every  thing  becomes  stable  and  tends  to  remain 
stationary. 

^  Meantime,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  seal  impressed  on  each  ot  these 
Orienttl  nations  liy  tlie  natural  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  the\  li\  e.  tliey 
have,  nevertheless,  some  grand  characteristics  common  to  all,  some  family  traits 
ttat  betray  the  nature  of  the  continent  and  the  period  of  human  progress  to 
which  they  belong,  making  them  known  on  the  one  side  as  Asiatic,  and  on  the 
other  side  as  primitive"  ■ 
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Is  it  asked  what  caused  the  decline  of  all  this  glory  of  the 
primitive  Negro?  why  this  people  lost  their  position  in  the 
world's  history?   Idolatry t  Sin!> 

Centuries  have  flown  apace,  tribes  have  perished,  cities  have 
risen  and  fallen,  and  even  empires,  whose  boast  was  their  dura- 
tion,  have  crumbled,  while  Thebes  and  Meroe  stood.  And  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  people  who  built  those  cities  are  less 
mortal  than  their  handiwork.  Notwithstanding  their  degradation, 
their  woes  and  wrongs,  the  perils  of  the  forest  and  dangers  of  the 
desert,  this  remarkable  people  have  not  been  blotted  out.  They 
still  live,  and  are  multiplying  in  the  earth.  Certainly  they  have 
been  preserved  for  some  wise  pin  j  osc,  in  the  future  to  be  un- 
folded. 

But,  again,  what  was  the  cause  of  the  Negro's  fall  from  his 
high  state  of  civilization  ?  It  was  forgetfulness  of  God,  idolatry  1 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 

people." 

The  Negro  tribes  of  Africa  are  as  widely  separated  by  mental, 
moral,  physical,  and  social  qualities  as  the  Irish,  Huns,  Copts,  and 
Druids  are.  Their  location  on  the  Dark  Continent,  their  sur- 
roundings, and  the  amount  of  light  that  has  come  to  them  from 
the  outside  world,  are  the  thermometer  of  their  civilization.  It 
is  as  manifestly  improper  to  call  all  Africans  Negroes  as  to  call 
Americans  Indians. 

^  The  Negro  nations  of  Africa  differ  widely  as  to  their  manner  of  life  and 
th^r  characters,  both  of  mind  and  body,  in  different  parts  of  that  continent, 

acrnrdin^  as  they  have  existed  under  dilierent  moral  and  jthVsical  conditions, 
F<>tL-ii4u  cuhure,  thou^i,'li  not  ol"  a  dcsjrcc.  has  been  iiUroduced  amonti  llie 
pojnUalion  of  some  regions ;  while  trom  others  it  has  been  shut  out  by  almost 
impenetrable  barriers,  beyond  which  the  aboriginal  people  remsdn  secluded 
amid  their  mountains  and  forests,  in  a  state  ol  instinctive  existence, — a  state 
from  which,  history  informs  us,  that  human  races  have  hardly  emetged,  until 
moved  bv  some  impulse  from  without.  Ncitlier  I'luenician  nor  Roman  culture 
seems  to  have  penetrated  into  Africa  beyond  the  Atlantic  region  and  the 
desert.  The  activity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  propagators  of  Islam  have  reached 
farther.  In  the  fertile  low  countries  beyond  the  Sahara,  watered  by  rivers 
which  descend  northward  from  the  central  highlands,  Africa  has  contained  for 
centuries  several  Negro  empires,  originally  founded  by  Mohammedans.  The 
Negroes  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  people  of  a  very  different  description  from 

'  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  absence  of  salt  in  the  food  of  die  Eaaltem  nations,  espe- 
cially the  dark  nations  or  races,  has  been  very  deleterious.  An  Afrtcin  child  will  eat  salt  by  the 
handfii!  ;  and,  once  t.i<-tiiiii;  it,  will  cry  f  ir  it.  The  ocean  is  the  wonib  nf  nature;  and  the  Creator 
has  Wisely  dc&igoed  salt  as  the  aavor  of  life,  the  preservative  clement  in  human  food. 
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fhe  black  pagan  nations  farther  towards  the  South.  They  have  adopted  many 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  society,  and  have  subjected  themselves  to  governments 
and  fHjIitical  institutions.  They  practise  agriculture,  and  have  learned  the 
necessary,  and  even  some  of  the  ornamental,  arts  of  life,  and  dwell  in  towns  of 
considerable  extent;  many  of  whicii  are  said  to  contain  ten  thousand,  and  even 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants, — a  circumstance  which  implies  a  considerable 
advancement  in  industry  and  the  resources  of  subsistence.  All  these  improve- 
ments were  introduced  into  the  interior  of  Africa  three  or  four  centuries  agoj 
and  we  have  historical  testimony,  that  in  the  region  where  trade  and  agriculture 
now  prevail  the  population  consisted,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Islam,  of 
savages  as  wild  and  tierce  as  the  natives  farther  towards  the  south,  whither 
the  missionaries  of  that  religion  have  never  penetrated*  It  hence  appears  that 
human  society  has  not  been  in  all  parts  of  Africa  stationary  and  unprogres- 
flive  from  age  to  age.  The  first  impulse  to  civilization  was  late  in  reaching  the 
interior  of  that  continent,  owing  to  local  circumstances  which  are  easily  undcr- 
.stood  :  but,  when  it  had  once  taken  place,  an  improvement  has  resulted  which 
is.  ])erliaps,  i)roportional  to  the  early  progress  of  human  culture  in  other  more 
lavorcd  regions  of  the  world." «  » 

But  in  our  examination  of  African  tribes  we  shall  not  confine 
ourselves  to  that  class  of  people  known  as  Negroes,  but  call 
attention  to  other  tribes  as  well.  And  while,  in  this  country,  all 
persons  with  a  visible  admixture  of  Negro  blood  in  them  are  con<* 
sidered  Negroes,  it  is  technically  incorrect  For  the  real  Negro 
was  not  the  sole  subject  sold  into  slavery:  very  many  of  the 
noblest  types  of  mankind  in  Africa  have,  through  the  uncertain- 
ties of  war,  found  their  way  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage, 
and  finally  to  the  rice  and  cotton  fields  of  the  Carolinas  and  Vir- 
ginias. So,  in  speaking  of  the  race  in  this  country,  in  subsequent 
chapters,  I  shall  refer  to  them  as  colored  people  or  Negroes, 

*  PhyrfoU  Hisloiy  of  Mankiiid,  vol.  U.  pp.  4$,  46. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

NEGRO  KINGDOMS  OF  AFRICA. 

BENIN:  Its  Location.  —  Its  DiscAvery  av  imb  PoRTitcuKB.— Intkoouctioh  op  TKS  CAtnouc 
RxuoiOM.— Xhb  Kins  as  a  Mismonaxv. His  Fidklitv  to  the  Chitrch  ruiiCHASBO  by  a 
Whitc  WiPK.— Dbcunb  op  Rbucion.  —  Iktroduction  or  Slavery.  —  Somessiox  or  the 
Trm  i:  liv  THi;  English  Government. — Restoration  and  PbaCS. 

DAHOMEY:  Its  Lcicatiom.— Origin  or  thb  Kimcdom.  — Mbamiiis  op  the  Name.  — Wak.— Cap* 
TtmB  OP  THB  Encush  Govbrnor.  and  his  Death.  — TkB  Miutarv  Establishmrnt. — 

WoMKS    AS    S<3LOIEKS.  —  WaRS    AND    THEIR    OdJCCTS.  —  HuMAN    SACRIFICES.  —  TlIK    KiNG  A 

DssroT.  — His  Powers.  — His  Wives.  — Polygamy.  — Kjnclv  Succession. —Coronation.'— ' 
OviL  and  CRiMtNAL  Law.  — Rbvbnub  SvsrBM.  — Its  Futurb. 

V0RU15A:  Its  I^ation.  —  Sl wekv  \n:)  it;  .\uo:.itios. —Growth  of  the  People  of  Abeoki-ia. 

—  MlSMONAKlES  AND  T&ACHERS  FROM  SlERRA  LbONS.  —  PROSPERITY  AND  PEACE  ATTEND  THE 

Fbopul— CAPAcrrv  or  the  Pboplb  por  Civiluation. — Bishop  Crowthbr.— His  Imflvbmcb. 

BENIN. 

THE  vast  territory  stretching  from  the  Volta  River  on  the 
west  to  the  Niger  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  on  the  east,  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  south,  and  the  Kong  Mountains  on 
the  north,  embraces  the  three  powerful  Negro  kingdoms  of  Benin, 
Dahomey,  and  Yoruba.  From  this  country,  more  than  from  any 
other  part  of  Africa,  were  the  people  sold  into  American  slavery. 
Two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  there  were  several  very  powerful 
Negro  empires  in  Western  Africa.  They  had  social  and  political 
government,  and  were  certainly  a  very  orderly  people.  But  in 
1485  Alfonso  de  Aviro,  a  Portuguese,  discovered  Benin,  the  most 
easterly  province ;  and  as  an  almost  immediate  result  the  slave- 
trade  was  begun.  It  is  rather  strange,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact, 
that,  when  De  Aviro  returned  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  an  ambas- 
sador from  the  Negro  king  of  Benin  accompanied  him  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  the  presence  of  Christian  missionaries 
among  this  people.  Portugal  became  interested,  and  despatched 
Fernando  Po  to  the  Gulf  of  Benin ;  who,  after  discovering  the 
island  that  bears  his  name,  ascended  the  Benin  River  to  Gaton, 
where  he  located  a  Portuguese  colony.  The  Romish  Church 
lifted  her  standard  here.  The  brothers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
if  they  did  not  convert  the  king,  certainly  had  him  in  a  humor  to 
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bring  all  of  his  regal  powers  to  bear  upon  his  subjects  to  turn 
them  into  the  Catholic  Church.  He  actually  took  the  contract 
to  turn  his  subjects  over  to  this  Church !  But  this  shrewd  sav- 
age did  not  agree  to  undertake  this  herculean  task  for  nothing. 
He  wanted  a  white  wife.  He  told  the  missionaries  that  he  would 
deliver  his  subjects  to  Christianity  for  a  white  wife,  and  they 
agreed  to  furnish  her.  Some  priests  were  sent  to  the  Island  of 
St  Thomas  to  hunt  the  wife.  This  island  had»  even  at  that  early 
day,  a  considerable  white  population.  A  strong  appeal  was  made 
to  the  sisters  there  to  consider  this  matter  as  a  duty  to  the  holy 
Church.  It  was  set  forth  as  a  missionary  enterprise.  After  some 
contemplation,  one  of  the  sisters  agreed  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
Negro  king.  It  was  a  noble  act,  and  one  for  which  she  should 
have  been  canonized,  but  we  believe  never  was. 

The  Portuguese  continued  to  come.  Gaton  grew.  The  mis- 
sionary worked  with  a  will.  Attention  was  given  to  agriculture 
and  commerce.  But  the  climate  was  wretched.  Sickness  and 
death  swept  the  Portuguese  as  the  fiery  breath  of  tropical  light- 
ning. They  lost  their  influence  over  the  people.  They  estab- 
lished the  slave-trade,  but  the  Church  and  slave-pen  would  not 
agree.  The  inhuman  treatment  they  bestowed  upon  the  people 
gave  rise  to  the  gravest  suspicions  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  mis- 
sionaries. History  gives  us  the  sum  total  of  a  religious  effort 
that  was  not  of  God.  There  isn't  a  trace  of  Roman  Catholicism 
in  that  country,  and  the  last  state  of  that  people  is  worse  than  the 
former. 

The  slave-trade  turned  the  heads  of  the  natives.  Their  cruel 
and  hardened  hearts  assented  to  the  crime  of  man-stealing.  They 
turned  aside  from  agricultural  pursuits.  They  left  their  fish-nets 
on  the  seashore,  their  cattle  uncared  for,  their  villages  neglected, 
and  went  forth  to  battle  against  their  weaker  neighbors.  They 
sold  their  prisoners  of  war  to  slave-dealers  on  the  coast,  who  gave 
them  mm  and  tobacco  as  an  exceeding  great  reward.  When  war 
failed  to  give  from  its  bloody  and  remorseless  jaws  the  victims  for 
whom  a  ready  market  awaited,  they  turned  to  duplicity,  treachery, 
and  cruelty.  "And  men's  worst  enemies  were  those  of  their  own 
household."  The  person  suspicioned  of  witchcraft  was  speedily 
found  guilty,  and  adjudged  to  slavery.  The  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent often  shared  the  same  fate.  The  thief,  the  adulterer,  and  the 
aged  were  seized  by  the  rapacity  that  pervaded  the  people,  and 
were  burled  into  the  bell  of  slavery. 
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Now,  as  a  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  population  waa 
depleted,  the  people  grew  indolent  and  vicious,  and  finally  the 
empire  was  rent  with  political  feuds.  Two  provinces  was  the 
result  One  still  bore  the  name  of  Benin,  the  other  was  called 
Waree.  The  capital  of  the  former  contains  about  38,CXX>  inhab- 
itatus,  atid  the  chief  town  and  island  of  Waree  only  contain  about 
16,000  of  a  population. 

Finally  England  was  moved  to  a  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  at  this  point.  The  ocean  is  very  calm  along  this  coast, 
which  enabled  her  fleets  to  run  down  slave-vessels  and  make 
prizes  of  them.  This  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  natives. 
Peace  and  quietness  came  as  angels.  A  spirit  of  thrift  possessed 
the  people.  They  turned  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fields  and 
to  commercial  pursuits.  On  the  river  Bonny,  and  along  other 
streams,  large  and  flourishing  palm-oil  marts  sprang  up;  and  a 
score  or  more  of  vessels  are  needed  to  export  the  single  article 
of  palm-oil.  The  morals  of  the  people  are  not  what  they  ought 
to  be ;  but  they  have,  on  the  whole,  made  wonderful  improvement 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

« 

DAHOMEY. 

This  nation  is  flanked  by  Ashantee  on  the  west,  and  Yoruba 
on  the  east;  running  from  the  seacoast  on  the  south  to  the  Kong 
mountains  on  the  north.  It  is  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in 
width,  by  two  hundred  in  breadth.  Whydah  is  the  principal  town 
on  the  seacoast.  The  story  runs,  that,  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  ago,  Tacudons,  chief  of  the  Fqys,  carried  a  siege 
against  the  city  of  Abomey.  He  made  a  solemn  vow  to  the  gods, 
that,  if  they  aided  him  in  pushing  the  city  to  capitulate,  he  would 
build  a  palace  in  honor  of  the  victory.  He  succeeded.  He  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  palace,  and  then  upon  them  ripped  open  the 
bowels  of  Da.  He  called  the  building  Da-Omh  which  meant  Da*8 
belly.  He  took  the  title  of  King  of  Dahomey,  which  has  remained 
until  the  present  time.  The  neighboring  tribes,  proud  and  am- 
bitious, overran  the  country,  and  swept  Whydah  and  adjacent 
places  with  the  torch  and  spear.  Many  whites  fell  into  their 
hands  as  prisoners ;  all  of  whom  were  treated  with  great  consider* 
ation,  save  the  English  governor  of  the  above-named  towa  They 
put  him  to  death,  because,  as  they  charged,  he  had  incited  and 
excited  the  people  of  Dahomey  to  resist  their  king. 

This  is  a  remarkable  people.   They  are  as  cruel  as  they  are 
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cunning.  The  entire  population  is  converted  into  an  army  :  even 
women  arc  soldiers.  Whole  rcj^iments  of  women  are  to  be  found 
in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Dahomey,  and  they  are  the  best  foot- 
regiments  in  the  kingdom.  They  are  drilled  at  stated  periods, 
are  officered,  and  well  disciplined.  The  army  is  so  large,  and  is  so 
constantly  employed  in  predatory  raids  upon  neighboring  tribes, 
that  the  consuming  element  is  greater  than  the  producing.  The 
object  of  these  raids  was  threefold  :  to  get  slave.-^  ttu  iiuman  sacri- 
fices, to  pour  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the  graves  of  their  ances- 
tors yearly,  and  to  secure  human  skulls  to  pave  the  court  of  the 
king  and  to  ornament  the  walls  about  the  palace  !  After  a  suc- 
cessful war,  the  captives  are  brought  to  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dotn.  A  large  platform  is  erected  ni  the  great  market  space, 
encircled  by  a  parapet  about  three  feet  high.  The  platform  blazes 
with  rich  clothes,  elaborate  umbrellas,  and  all  the  evidences  of 
kingly  wealth  and  splendor,  as  well  as  the  spoils  taken  in  battle. 
The  king  occupies  a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the  plaUorni,  attended 
by  his  imperturbable  wives.  The  captives,  rum,  tobacco,  and  cow- 
ries are  now  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  surging  mob  below.  They 
have  fought  gallantly,  and  now  clamor  for  their  reward.  "  Feed 
us,  king  ! "  they  cry,  "feed  us,  king!  for  we  are  hungry!"  and 
as  the  poor  captives  are  tossed  to  the  mob  they  are  despatched 
without  ceremony  ! 

But  let  us  turn  from  this  bloody  and  barbarous  scene.  The 
king  is  the  most  absolute  despot  in  the  world.  He  is  heir-at-law 
to  all  his  subjects.  He  is  regarded  as  a  demigod.  It  is  unlawful  to 
indicate  that  the  king  eats,  sleeps,  or  drinks.  No  one  is  allowed 
to  approach  him,  except  his  nobles,  who  at  a  court  levcc  disrobe 
liiemselvcs  of  all  their  elegant  garments,  and,  prostrate  upon  the 
ground,  they  crawl  into  his  royal  jMesence.  The  whole  people  are 
the  cringing  lickspittles  of  the  nobles  in  turn.  Every  private  in 
the  army  is  ambitious  to  please  the  king  by  valor.  The  king  is 
literally  monarch  of  all  he  surveys.  He  is  proprietor  of  the  land, 
and  has  at  his  disposal  every  thing  animate  or  inanimate  in  his 
kingdom.  He  has  about  three  thousand  wives.'  Every  man  who 
would  many  must  buy  his  spouse  from  the  king ;  and,  while  the 
system  of  polygamy  obtains  everywhere  throughout  the  kingdom, 
the  subject  must  have  care  not  to  secure  so  many  wives  that  it 


'  The  king  of  Dahomey  is  limited  to  3,333  wives !  It  is  hardly  fair  to  suppose  tint  hil 
najaty  feels  cnunped  under  the  ungencRniB  act  that  limits  the  number  of  his  wives. 
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would  appear  that  he  is  attempting  to  rival  the  king.  The  robust 
women  are  consigned  ,  to  the  tpilitary  service.  But  the  real  con> 
dition  of  woman  in  this  kingdom  is  slavery  of  the  vilest  type. 
She  owns  nothing.  She  is  always  in  the  market,  and  lives  in 
a  state  of  constant  dread  of  being  sold.  When  the  king  dies,  a 
large  number  of  his  wives  are  sacrificed  upon  his  grave.  This 
fact  inspires  them  to  take  good  care  of  him  t  In  case  of  death, 
the  king*s  brother,  then  his  nephew,  and  so  on,  take  the  throne. 
An  inauguration  generally  lasts  six  days,  during  which  time  hun- 
dreds of  human  lives  are  sacrificed  in  honor  of  the  new  monarch. 

The  code  of  Dahomey  is  very  severe.  Witchcraft  is  punished 
with  death  ;  and  in  this  regard  stalwart  old  Massachusetts  bor- 
rowed from  the  barbarian.  Adultery  is  punished  by  slavery  or 
sudden  death.  Thieves  are  also  sold  into  slavery.  Treason  and 
cowardice  and  murder  are  punished  by  death.  The  civil  code  is 
as  complicated  as  the  criminal  is  severe.  Over  every  village, 
is  a  Cabocecr,  equivalent  to  our  mayor.  He  can  convene  a  court 
by  prostrating  himself  and  kissing  the  gruund.  The  court  con- 
venes, tries  and  condemns  the  criminal.  If  it  be  a  death  sen- 
tence, he  is  delivered  to  a  man  called  the  MilL;an,  or  equivalent 
to  our  sheriff,  who  is  liie  ranking  officer  in  ihe  slate.  If  the  crim- 
inal is  sentenced  to  slavery,  he  is  tlelivered  t'»  the  Mayo,  who  is 
second  in  rank  to  the  .Milgan,  or  about  Idvc  oui  i  .rnkey  or  jailer. 
.Vll  sentences  must  be  referred  to  the  kiiiL;  li»r  iiis  apj^roval ;  and 
all  executions  take  place  at  the  capital,  where  notice,  is  given  of 
the  same  by  a  jiublic  crier  in  the  market-places. 

The  revenue  system  of  this  kingdom  is  oppressive.  The 
majority  of  slaves  taken  in  war  are  the  property  of  the  king.  A 
tax  is  levied  on  each  person  or  slave  exported  from  the  kingdom. 
In  lelation  to  domestic  commerce,  a  tax  is  levied  on  e\  cry  article 
of  food  and  cloth mg.  A  custom-service  is  organized,  and  the 
ta.\-collectors  are  shrewd  and  exacting. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is  idolatry  and  fetich,  or  supersti- 
tion. They  have  large  houses  where  they  worship  snakes  ;  and 
so  great  is  their  reverence  for  the  reptile,  that,  if  any  one  kills 
one  that  has  escaped,  he  is  punished  with  death.  But,  above 
their  wild  and  superstitious  notions,  there  is  an  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  a  Supreme  Being.  They  seldom  mention  the  name 
of  God,  and  then  with  fear  and  trembling. 

**■  The  worship  of  God  in  the  absurd  s)  ]nix>l  of  the  lower  animals  I  do  not 
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\vi?h  to  defend:  but  it  is  all  that  these  poor  savages  can  do;  and  is  not  that 
less  impious  than  to  speak  of  the  Deity  with  blasphemous  {amiliarityi  as  ow: 
illiterate  preachers  often  do  ?  "  < 

But  this  people  are  not  in  a  hopeless  condition  of  degradatioHr 

"The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  of  England  have  had  a  mission* 
station  at  Badagry  for  some  years,  and  not  without  some  important  and  encour- 
t<'kens  of  success.  .  .  .  The  kini^^,  it  is  thought,  is  more  favorable  to 
Christian  missions  now  than  he  formerly  was."  > 

And  we  say  Amen ! 

YORUBA. 

This  kingdom  extends  from  the  seacoast  to  the  river  Niger, 
hy  which  it  is  separated  from  the  kingdom  of  Nufi.  It  contains 
more  territory  than  either  Benin  or  Dahomey.  Its  principal  sea- 
port is  Lagos.  For  many  years  it  was  a  great  slave-mart,  and 
only  gave  up  the  traffic  under  the  deadly  presence  of  English 
guns.  Its  facilities  for  the  trade  were  great.  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  slave-traders  took  up  their  abode  here,  and,  teaching  the 
natives  the  use  of  fire*arms,  made  a  stubborn  stand  for  their  lucra- 
tive enterprise ;  but  in  1852  the  slave-trade  was  stopped,  and  the 
slavers  driven  from  the  seacoast  The  place  came  under  the 
English  flag ;  and,  as  a  result,  social  order  and  busiiiess  enterprise 
have  been  restored  and  quickened.  The  slave-trade  wrought 
great  havoc  among  this  people.  It  is  now  about  fifty-Bve  years 
since  a  few'weak  and  fainting  tribes,  decimated  by  the  slave-trade, 
fled  to  Ogun,  a  stream  seventy-five  miles  from  the  coast,  where 
they  took  refuge  in  a  cavern.  In  the  course  of  time  they  were 
joined  by  other  tribes  that  fled  before  the  scourge  of  slave-hunt- 
ers. Their  common  danger  gave  them  a  commonality  of  inter- 
ests. They  were,  at  first,  reduced  to  very  great  want.  They 
lived  for  a  long  time  on  berries,  herbs,  roots,  and  such  articles  of 
food  as  nature  furnished  without  money  and  without  price ;  but, 
leagued  together  to  defend  their  common  rights,  they  grew  bold, 
and  began  to  spread  out  around  their  hiding-jjlace,  and  engage  in 
agriculture.  Homes  and  villages  began  to  rise,  and  the  desert 
to  blossom  as  the  rose.  They  finally  chose  a  leader,  — a  wise  and 
judicious  man  by  the  name  of  Shodeke ;  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  towns  were  united  under  one  government  In  1853,  less 
than  a  generation,  a  feeble  people  had  grown  to  be  nearly  one 

'  Savage  AMo,  p.  51.  *  Wetteni  Africa,  p.  ae^ 
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hundred  thousand  (loo.ooo)  ;  and  Abcokuta,  named  for  their  cave, 
contains  at  jircsent  nearly  three  hunched  thousand  souls. 

In  1839  some  colored  men  from  Sierra  Leone,  desirous  of 
cn<;a;;ing  in  trade,  purcha-i  (i  a  small  vessel,  and  called  at  Lnc^os 
and  Badagry.  1  liey  iiad  been  slaves  in  this  country,  and  hau  Ix.  en 
taken  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  they  had  received  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. Their  visit,  therelore,  was  alleuued  with  no  or(iinary  inter- 
est. They  recognized  many  of  their  friends  and  kindred,  and 
were  agreeably  surprised  at  the  wonderful  change  that  had  taken 
place  in  so  short  a  time.  They  returned  to  Sierra  Leone,  only  to 
ins})ire  their  neighbors  with  a  zeal  for  commercial  and  missionary 
enterprise.  Within  three  years,  five  hundred  of  the  best  coloied 
people  of  Sierra  Leone  set  out  for  Lagos  and  Badagry  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  then  moved  overland  to  Abeokuta,  where  they  intended 
to  make  their  home.  In  this  company  of  noble  men  were  mer- 
chants, mechanics,  physicians,  school-teachers,  and  clergvmen. 
Their  people  had  fought  for  deliverance  from  physical  bondage: 
these  brave  missionaries  had  come  to  deliver  them  from  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  bondage.  The  people  of  Abeokuta  gave  the 
missionaries  a  hearty  welcome.  The  colony  received  new  bKn»d 
and  energy.  .Sciiool-buildings  and  churches  rose  on  every  hand. 
Commerce  was  revived,  and  even  agriculture  received  more  skil- 
ful attention.  Peace  and  and  plenty  began  to  abound.  Every 
thing  wore  a  sunnv  smile,  and  manv  tribes  were  bound  together 
by  the  golden  cords  of  civiIizati<Mi,  and  sang  their  Te  Dcum 
together.  Far-away  England  caught  their  songs  of  peace,  and 
sent  them  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  and  Christian 
ministers  and  teachers.  So,  that,  nowhere  on  the  continent  of 
Africa  is  there  to  be  found  so  many  renewed  households,  so  many 
reclaimed  tribes,  such  substantial  results  of  a  vigorous.  Christian 
civilization. 

The  forces  that  quickened  the  inhabitants  of  Abeokuta  were 
not  all  objective,  exoteric  :  there  were  subjective  and  inherent 
forces  at  work  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  They  were  capable 
of  civilization,  —  longed  for  it  ;  and  the  first  blaze  of  light  from 
without  aroused  their  slumbering  forces,  and  showed  them  the 
broad  and  ascending  road  that  led  to  the  heights  of  freedom  and 
usefulness.  That  they  sought  this  road  with  surprising  alacrity, 
we  have  the  most  abundant  evidence.  Nor  did  all  the  leaders 
cortie  from  abroad.  Adgai,  in  the  Yoruba  language,  but  Crow- 
ther,  in  English,  was  a  native  of  this  country.    In  1822  he  was 
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sold  into  slavery  at  the  port  of  Badagry.  The  vessel  that  was  to 
bear  him  away  to  the  "land  of  chains  and  stocks*'  was  captured 
by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  taken  to  Sierra  Leone.  Here  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teachers.  He  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  best  pupils  in  his  school  He  received  a  classical 
education,  fitted  for  the  ministry,  and  then  hastened  back  to  his 
native  country  to  carry  the  gospel  of  peace.  It  is  rather  remarka- 
ble, but  he  found  his  mother  and  several  sisters  still  "  in  the  gall 
of  bitterness  and  in  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  The  son  and  brother 
became  their  spiritual  teacher,  and,  ere  long,  had  the  great  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  "  clothed,  in  their  right  mind,  and  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus."  His  influence  has  been  almost  boundless^  A 
man  of  magnificent  physical  proportions, — tall,  a  straight  body 
mounted  by  a  ponderous  head,  shapely,  with  a  kind  eye,  benevo- 
lent face,  a  rich  cadence  in  his  voice, — the  "black  Bishop" 
Crowther  is  a  princely  looking  man,  who  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  cultivated  people  anywhere.  He  is  a  man  of  eminent 
piety,  broad  scholarship,  and  good  works.  He  has  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  Yoruba  language,  founded  schools,  and  directed 
the  energies  of  his  people  with  a  matchless  zeal.  His  beautiful 
and  beneficent  life  is  an  argument  In  favor  of  the  possibilities  of 
Negro  manhood  so  long  injured  by  the  dehumanizing  influences 
of  slavery.  Others  have  caught  the  inspiration  that  has  made 
Bishop  Crowther's  life  "as  terrible  as  an  army  with  banners'*  to 
the  enemies  of  Christ  and  humanity,  and  are  working  to  dissipate 
the  darkness  of  that  land  of  night. 
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Its  LocATunr  and  Bxmtr.— Its  Famoos  Kmcs.— TtiB  Oricih  op  trb  Ashamtbis  Omcvkc—  > 

The  War  with  Denkkka. — The  Ashantees  against  the  Field  conqi:kr  T^^•o  KiMiOOMS 

AND  ANMKX  THEM.  —  DkATH  OF  OSAI  TUTU.  —  ThB  KNVV  OF  THK  KlKC  OF  DaHOUKV.  —  INVA- 
SION OP  TNB  ASHAXTBB  COUMTRV  BV  TMB  KiNG  OP  DaHOMBV.  — HtS  DbPBAT  SHARKD  BV  MIS 

Alues.  —  Akwasi  PURsuiiS  the  A:;mv  or  Dahomkv  into  n*.  own  Cointrv.  —  (Hi  ts  a  Mor- 
tal Wound  and  suffers  a  Humiuatinc  Defeat. —  The  King  of  Dahomey  sends  thk 

ROVAL  KVDJOH  HtS  CoNGBATUtATtOMS.  —  KWAMINA  DBMSBD  POR  ATTBMPnUC  TO  INTRODt'CK 

MoiIAMMEnANI<;M     INTO    THE    KlNGDOM.  — ThE    AsHANTEE-;    rnNofiK    THE    MoH  AN;  M  r  r>  ASS. — 

NuMEKoiTs  Wars.  —  Invasion  of  tjce  Fanti  Coontry.  —  Death  of  Sik  Chaklas  McCarthy. 
— Trbatv. — Pbacs. 


HE  kingdom  of  Ashantee  lies  between  the  Kong  Mountains 


and  the  vast  t  ountry  of  the  Fantis.    The  country  occupied 


b\  the  Ashantees  was,  at  the  first,  very  small;  but  by  a 
series  of  brilliant  conquests  they  finally  secured  a  territory  of 
three  hundred  square  miles.  One  of  their  most  renowned  kings» 
Osai  Tutu,  during  the  last  century,  added  to  Ashantee  by  con- 
quest the  kingdoms  of  Sarem,  Buntuku,  Warsaw,  Denkera,  and 
Axim.  Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Ashantees. 
They  were  discovered  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
in  the  great  valley  between  the  Kong  Mountains  and  the  river 
Niger,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by  the  Moors  and  Moham- 
medan Negroes.  They  exchanged  the  bow  for  iire-arms,  and 
soon  became  a  warlike  people.  Osai  Tutu  led  in  a  desperate 
engagement  against  the  king  of  Denkera,  in  which  the  latter  was 
slain,  his  army  was  put  to  rout,  and  large  quantities  of  booty  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  Ashantees.  The  king  of  Axim 
unwittingly  united  his  forces  to  those  of  the  discomforted  Den- 
kera, and,  drawing  the  Ashantees  into  battle  again,  sustained 
heavy  losses,  and  was  put  to  flight.  He  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  most  exacting  conditions  of  peace,  to  pay  the  king  of  the 
Ashantees  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  have  his  territory  made  tributary  to  the  conqueror. 
In  a  subsequent  battle  Osai  Tutu  was  surprised  and  killed.  His 
courtiers  and  wives  were  made  prisoners,  with  much  goods.  This 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  ASHANTEE  EMPIRE. 
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cn rapped  the  Ashantces,  and  they  reeked  vencjcanae  on  the  heads 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Kromanti»  who  laid  tho  disastrous  ambus- 
cade. They  failed,  however,  to  recover  the  body  of  their  slain 
king;  but  many  of  his  attendants  were  retaken,  an  i  numerous 
enemies,  whom  they  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  their  dead  king  at 
Kumasi. 

After  the  death  of  the  noble  Osai  Tutu,  dissensions  arose 
among  his  followers.  The  tribes  and  kingdoms  he  had  bound  to 
his  victorious  chariot-wheels  began  to  assert  their  independence. 
His  life-work  began  to  crumble.  Disorder  ran  riot ;  and,  after  a 
few  ambitious  leaders  were  convinced  that  the  throne  of  Ashantee 
demanded  brains  and  courage,  they  cheerfully  made  way  for  the 
coronation  of  Osai  Opoko,  brother  to  the  late  king.  He  was 
equal  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  He  proved  himself  a  states- 
roan,  a  soldier,  and  a  wise  ruler.  He  organized  his  army,  and  took 
the  field  in  person  against  the  revolting  tribes.  He  reconquered 
all  the  lost  provinces.  He  defeated  his  most  valorous  foe,  the 
king  of  Gaman,  after  driving  him  into  the  Kong  Mountains. 
When  his  jealous  underlings  sought  his  overthrow  by  conspiracy, 
he  conquered  them  by  an  appeal  to  arms.  His  rule  was  attended 
by  the  most  lasting  and  beneficent  results.  He  died  in  1742,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Osai  Akwasi. 

The  fame  and  military  prowess  of  the  kings  of  the  Ashantees 
were  borne  on  every  passing  breeze,  and  told  by  every  fleeing  fugi- 
tive. The  whole  country  was  astounded  by  the  marvellous  achieve- 
ments of  this  people,  and  not  a  little  envy  was  felt  among  adjoining 
nations.  The  king  of  Dahomey  especially  felt  like  humiliating 
this  people  in  battle.  This  spirit  finally  manifested  itself  in 
•  feuds,  charges,  complaints,  and,  laterally,  by  actual  hostilities. 
The  king  of  Dahomey  felt  that  he  had  but  one  rival,  the  king  of 
Ashantee.  He  felt  quite  sure  of  victory  on  account  of  the  size, 
spirit,  and  discipline  of  his  army.  It  was  idle  at  this  time,  and 
was  ordered  to  the  Ashantee  border.  The  first  engagement  took 
place  near  the  Volta.  The  king  of  Dahomey  had  succeeded  in 
securing  an  alliance  with  the  armies  of  Kawaku  and  Bourony, 
but  the  valor  and  skill  of  the  Ashantees  were  too  much  for  the 
invading  armies.  If  King  Akwasi  had  simply  maintained  his 
defensive  position,  his  victory  would  have  been  lasting ;  but,  over- 
joyed at  his  success,  he  unwittingly  pursued  the  enemy  beyond 
the  Volta,  and  carried  war  into  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey.  Troops 
fight  with  great  desperation  in  their  own  country.   The  Ashantee 
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army  was  struck  on  its  exposed  flanks,  its  splendid  companies  of 
Caboccers  went  down  before  the  intrepid  Amazons.  Back  to  the 
Volta,  the  boundary-line  between  the  two  empires,  fled  the  routed 
Ashantees.  Akwasi  received  a  mortal  wound,  from  which  he  died 
in  1752,  when  his  nephew,  Osai  Kudjoh,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Three  brothers  had  held  the  sceptre  over  this  empire,  but 
now  it  passed  to  another  generation.  The  new  king  was  worthy 
of  his  illustrious  family.  After  the  days  of  mourning  for  his 
royal  uncle  were  ended,  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  several 
provinces  revolted.  He  at  once  took  the  held,  subdued  his  recal- 
citrant subjects,  and  made  them  pay  a  heavy  tributfe.  He  won 
other  provinces  by  conquest,  and  awed  the  neighboring  tribes 
until  an  unobstructed  way  was  <)i)en  to  his  invincible  army  across 
the  country  to  Cajie  Palmas.  His  lame  grew  with  each  military 
manceuvre,  and  each  passing  year  witnessed  new  triumplis. 
Fawning  followed  envy  in  the  heart  of  the  king  of  Dahomey  ; 
and  a  large  embassy  was  despatched  to  the  powerful  Kudjoh.  con- 
gratulating him  upon  his  military  achievements,  and  seeking  a 
friendly  alliance  belween  the  two  governments.  Peace  was  now 
restored  ;  antl  the  armies  of  Ashantee  very  largely  melted  into 
agricultural  communities,  and  great  prosperity  came.  lUit  King 
Kudjoh  was  growing  old  in  the  service  of  his  peoj)le  ;  and,  as  he 
could  no  longer  give  his  personal  attention  to  jniblic  affairs,  dis- 
sensions arose  in  some  of  the  remote  [)rovinres.  With  impaired 
vision  and  feeble  health  he,  nevertheless,  })ut  an  army  into  the 
field  to  punish  the  insubordinate  tribes  ;  but  before  ojKrations 
bega;i  he  died.  His  grandson,  Osai  Kwaniina,  was  designated  as 
legal  successor  to  the  throne  in  1781.  He  took  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  palace  until  he  secured  the  heads  of 
Akombroh  and  Afosce,  whom  he  knew  had  excited  and  incited 
the  people  to  rebellion  against  his  grandfather.  His  vengeance 
was  swift  and  complete.  The  heads  of  the  rebel  leaders  were 
long  kept  at  Kumasi  as  highly  prized  relics  of  the  reign  of  King 
Kwamina.  His  reign  was  brief,  however.  He  was  deposed  for 
attempting  to  introduce  the.  Mohammedan  religion  into  the  king- 
dom. Osai  Apoko  was  crowned  as  his  successor  in  1797.  The 
Gaman  and  Kongo  armies  attached  themselves  to  the  declining 
fortunes  of  the  deposed  king,  and  gave  battle  for  his  lost  crown. 
It  was  a  lost  cause.  The  new  king  could  wield  his  sword  as  well 
as  wear  a  crown.  He  died  of  a  painful  sickness,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  Osai  Tutu  Kwamina,  in  1800. 
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The  new  king  was  quite  youthful,  —  only  seventeen ;  hut  he 
inherited  splendid  qualities  from  a  race  of  excellent  rulers.  He 
re-organizcd  his  armies,  and  early  won  a  reputation  for  courage, 
sagacity,  and  excellent  ability,  extraordinary  in  one  so  young. 
He  inherited  a  bitter  feeling  against  the  Mohammedans,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  chastise  two  of  their  chiefs,  Ghofan  and 
Ghobago,  and  make  the  territory  of  Banna  tributary  to  Ashantee. 
He  invaded  their  country,  and  burned  their  capital.  In  an  engage- 
ment fought  at  Kaha,  the  entire  Moslem  army  was  defeated  and 
captured.  The  king  of  Ghofan  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner, 
and  died  in  the  camp  of  the  Ashantee  army.  Two  more  provinces 
were  bound  to  the  throne  of  Kwamina ;  and  we  submit  that  this 
is  an  historical  anomaly,  in  that  a  pagan  people  subdued  an  army 
that  emblazoned  its  banner  with  the  faith  of  the  one  God  / 

The  Ashantee  empire  had  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory.  Its 
flag  waved  in  triumph  from  the  Volta  to  Bossumpea,  and  the 
Kong  Mountains  had  echoed  the  exploits  of  the  veterans  that 
formed  the  strength  of  its  army.  The  repose  that  even  this  un- 
civilized people  lunged  for  was  denied  them  by  a  most  unfortunate 
incident. 

Astm  was  a  province  tributary  to  the  Ashantee  empire.  Two 
of  the  chiefs  of  Asim  became  insubordinate,  gave  offence  to  the 
king,  and  then  fled  into  the  country  of  the  Fantis,  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  tribes  on  the  Gold  Coast.  The  Fantis 
promised  the  fugitives  armed  protection.  There  was  no  extradi- 
tion treaty  in  those  days.  The  king  despatched  friendly  messen- 
gers, who  were  instructed  to  set  forth  the  faults  of  the  offending 
subjects,  and  to  request  their  return.  The  request  was  contemptu- 
ously denied,  and  the  messengers  subjected  to  a  painful  death. 
The  king  of  Ashantee  invaded  the  country  of  the  enemy,  and 
defeated  the  united  forces  of  Fanti  and  Asim.  He  again  made 
them  an  offer  of  peace,  and  was  led  to  believe  it  would  be  accepted. 
But  the  routed  army  was  gathering  strength  for  another  battle, 
although  Chibbu  and  Apontee  had  indicated  to  the  king  that  the 
conditions  of  peace  were  agreeable.  The  king  sent  an  embassy 
to  learn  when  a  formal  submission  would  take  place;  and  they, 
also,  were  put  to  death.  King  Osai  Tutu  Kwamina  took  tke 
great  oath"  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  return  from  the  seat 
of  war  or  enter  his  ca]->ital  without  the  heads  of  the  rebellious  chiefs. 

The  Ashantee  army  shared  the  desperate  feelings  of  their 
leader ;  and  a  war  was  begun,  which  for  cruelty  and  carnage  has 
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no  equal  in  the  annals  of  the  world's  history.  Pastoral  communi- 
ties, hamlets,  villages,  and  towns  were  swept  by  the  red  waves  of 
remorseless  warfare.  There  was  no  mercy  in  battle  :  there  were 
no  prisoners  taken  by  day,  save  to  be  spared  for  a  painful  death  at 
nightfall.  Their  groans,  mingling  with  the  shouts  of  the  victors, 
made  the  darkness  doubly  hideous  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  van- 
quished army,  but  a  short  distance  removed,  ran  cold  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  probable  fate  that  waited  them  on  the  morrow. 
Old  men  and  old  women,  young  men  and  young  women,  the 
rollicking  children  whose  light  hearts  knew  no  touch  of  sorrow, 
as  well  as  the  innocent  babes  clinging  to  the  agitated  bosoms  of 
their  mothers,  —  unable  to  distinguish  between  friend  or  foe, — 
felt  the  cruel  stroke  of  war.  All  were  driven  to  an  inhospitable 
grave  in  the  place  where  the  fateful  hand  of  war  made  them  its 
victims,  or  perished  in  the  sullen  waters  of  the  Volta.  For  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  "  the  smoke  of  their  toiment "  mounted  the  skies. 
Nothing  was  left  in  the  rear  of  the  Ashantee  army,  not  even 
cattle  or  buildings.  Pursued  by  a  fleet-footed  and  impartial  dis- 
aster, the  fainting  Fantis  and  their  terrified  allies  turned  their 
faces  toward  the  seacoast.  And  why  }  Perhaps  this  fleeing  army 
had  a  sort  of  superstitious  belief  that  the  sea  might  help  them. 
Then,  again,  they  knew  that  there  were  many  English  on  the  Gold 
Coast;  that  they  had  forts  and  troops.  They  trusted,  also,  that 
the  young  king  of  the  Ashantees  would  not  follow  his  enemy 
under  the  British  flag  and  guns.  They  were  mistaken.  The  two 
revolting  chiefs  took  refuge  in  the  fort  at  Anamabo.  On  came 
the  intrepid  king,  thundering  at  the  very  gates  uf  the  English 
fort.  The  village  was  swept  with  the  hot  breath  of  battle.  Thou- 
sands perished  before  this  invincible  army.  The  English  soldiers 
poured  hot  shot  and  musketry  into  the  columns  of  the  advancing 
army ;  but  on  they  marched  to  victory  with  an  impurturbable  air, 
worthy  of  **tlie  old  guard''  under  Ney  at  Waterloo.  Preparations 
were  completed  for  blowing  up  the  walls  of  the  fort ;  and  it 
would  have  been  but  a  few  hours  until  the  king  of  Ashantee 
would  have  taken  the  governor's  chair,  had  not  the  English  capitu- 
lated. During  the  negotiations  one  of  the  offending  chiefs  made 
good  his  escape  to  a  little  village  called  Cape  Coast ;  but  the  other 
was  delivered  up,  and,  having  been  taken  back  to  Kumasi,  was 
tortured  to  death.  Twelve  thousand  persons  fell  in  the  engage- 
ment at  Anamabo,  and  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  in  other 
engagements.   This  took  place  in  1807. 
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In  iSi  I  the  king  of  Ashantee  sent  an  army  to  T^lmina  to  pro- 
tect his  subjects  against  predatory  bands  of  Fantis.  Three  or 
four  battles  were  fought,  and  were  invariably  won  by  the  Ashantee 
troops. 

Barbarians  have  about  as  long  memories  as  civilized  races. 
Th^  are  a  kind-hearted  people,  but  very  dangerous  and  ugly  when 
they  are  led  to  feel  that  they  have  been  injured.  "  The  great 
catk*'  means  a  great  deal;  and  the  king  was  not  happy  in  the 
thought  that  one  of  the  insolent  chiefs  had  found  refuge  in  the 
town  of  Cape  Coast,  which  was  in  the  Fanti  country.  So  in  1817 
be  invaded  this  country,  and  called  at  Cape  Coast,  and  reduced  the 
place  to  the  condition  of  a  siege.  The  English  authorities  saw 
the  Fantis  dying  under  their  eyes,  and  paid  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  King  of  Ashantee,  rather  than  bury  the  dead  inhabitants 
'  of  the  beleaguered  town.   The  Ashantees  retired. 

England  began  to  notice  the  Ashantees.  They  had  proven 
themselves  to  be  a  most  heroic,  intelligent,  and  aggressive  people. 
The  Fantis  lay  stretched  between  them  and  the  seacoast.  The 
frequent  invasion  of  this  country,  for  corrective  purposes  as  the 
Ashantees  believed,  very  seriously  interrupted  the  trade  of  the 
coast;  and  England  began  to  feel  it.  The  English  had  been 
defeated  once  in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  Fantis,  and  now  thought 
it  wise  to  turn  attention  to  a  pacific  policy,  looking  toward  the 
establishment  of  amicable  relations  between  the  Ashantees  and 
themselves.  There  had  never  bfeen  any  unpleasant  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments,  except  in  the  instance  named.  The 
Ashantees  rather  felt  very  kindly  toward  England,  and  for  pru- 
dential and  commercial  reasons  desired  to  treat  the  authorities  at 
the  coast  with  great  consideration.  They  knew  that  the  English 
gave  them  a  market  for  their  gold,  and  an  opportunity  to  purchase 
manufactured  articles  that  they  needed.  But  the  Fantis,  right 
under  the  English  flag,  receiving  a  rent  for  the  ground  on  which 
•  the  English  had  their  fort  and  government  buildings,  grew  so  in- 
tolerably abusive  towards  their  neighbors,  the  Ashantees,  that  the 
British  saw  nothing  before  them  but  interminable  war.  It  was 
their  desire  to  avoid  it  if  possible.  Accordingly,  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  the  Ashantees,  consisting  of  Gov.  James, 
of  the  fort  at  Akra,  a  Mr.  Bowdich,  nephew  to  the  governor-in- 
chief  at  Cape  Coast,  a  Mr.  Hutchinson,  and  the  surgeon  of  the 
English  settlement.  Dr.  Teddlie.  Mr.  Bowdich  headed  the  em- 
bassy to  the  royal  court,  where  they  were  kindly  received.  A 
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treaty  was  made.  The  rent  that  the  Fantis  had  been  receiving 
for  ground  occupied  by  the  English  —  four  ounces  of  gold  per 
month — was  to  be  paid  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  as  his  by  right 
of  conquest.  Diplomatic  relations  were  to  be  established  between 
the  two  governments,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  to  remain  at  Ku- 
masi  as  the  British  resident  minister.  He  was  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  so  much  of  the  treaty  as  related  to  his 
government.  The  treaty  was  at  once  forwarded  to  the  home 
government,  and  Mr.  Dupuis  was  appointed  consul  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  to  the  court  of  Ashantee.  A  policy  was  out- 
lined that  meant  the  opening  up  of  commerce  with  the  distant 
provinces  of  the  Ashantee  empire  along  the  Kong  Mountains. 
In  those  days  it  took  a  long  time  to  sail  from  England  to  the  Gold 
Coast  in  Western  Africa ;  and  before  Consul  Dupuis  reached  the 
coast,  the  king  of  Ashantee  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Gaman.  The  Ashantee  army  was  routed.  The  news  of  the 
disaster  was  hailed  by  the  Fantis  on  the  coast  with  the  most  bois- 
terous and  public  demonstrations.  This  gave  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee offence.  The  British  authorities  were  quite  passive  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Fantis,  although  by  solemn  treaty  they  had 
become  responsible  for  their  deportment.  The  Fantis  grew  very 
insulting  and  offensive  towards  the  Ashantees.  The  king  of  the 
latter  called  the  attention  of  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Fantis,  but  no  official  action  was  taken.  In  the 
mean  while  Mr.  Dupuis  was  not  allowed  to  proceed  on  his  mission 
to  the  capital  of  the  Ashantees.  Affairs  began  to  assume  a  very 
threatening  attitude;  and  only  after  the  most  earnest  request 
was  he  permitted  to  proceed  to  the  palace  of  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee. He  received  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  court,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  the  most  lavish  kindness.  After  long  and  ]jainstaking 
consideration,  a  treaty  was  decided  upon  that  was  mutually  agree- 
able; but  the  self<conceited  and  swaggering  insolence  of  the 
British  authorities  on  the  coast  put  it  into  the  waste-basket.  The 
commander  of  the  British  squadron  put  himself  in  harmony  with 
the  local  authorities,  and  refused  to  give  Consul  Dupuis  trans- 
portation to  England  for  the  commissioners  of  the  Ashantee 
government,  whom  he  had  brought  to  the  coast  with  the  intention 
of  taking  to  London  with  him. 

A  war-cloud  was  gathering.  Dupuis  saw  it.  He  sent  word 
to  the  king  of  Ashantee  to  remember  his  oath,  and  refrain  from 
hostilities  until  he  could  communicate  with  the  British  govern- 
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mcnt.  The  treaty  stipulated  for  the  rccof^nition,  by  the  British 
authorities,  of  the  authority"!  the  A.^hanlee  kin^  over  the  h'antis. 
Only  those  imiiK-diatcl y  arijuini  ilie  furt  were  subject  to  luijj^lish 
law,  and  then  not  to  an  extent  to  exempt  thcra  from  tax  imposed 
by  the  Ashantee  authorities. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cunijjlications,  Parliament,  by  a  special 
act,  abolished  the  charter  of  the  African  Company.  This  put 
all  its  forts,  arsenals,  and  stations  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
crown.  Sir  Charles  McCartiiy  was  niacie  <;overnor-p;cneral  of 
the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  took  up  his  head- 
quarters at  Cape  Coast  in  March,  1822.  Two  months  had  passed 
now  since  Dupuis  had  sailed  for  England  ;  and  not  a  syllable  had 
reached  the  king's  messenger,  wiio,  all  this  time,  had  waited  to 
hear  from  Kngland.  The  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state. 
Gov,  McCarthy  was  not  ecpial  to  the  situation.  He  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  fawning  and  lying  Fantis.  They  received  him  as  the 
champion  of  tlicir  declining  fortunes,  and  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  give  him  an  unfriendly  opinion  of  the  Ashantees.  The 
king  of  the  Ashantees  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  British.  His 
faithful  messenger  returned  from  the  coast  bearing  no  friendly 
tidings.  The  king  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  seacoast,  and 
began  to  put  his  army  upou  a  good  war-looting.  When  all  was 
in  readiness  a  Negro  sergeant  in  the  British  service  was  seized, 
and  put  to  a  torturous  death.  This  was  a  signal  f«)r  the  grand 
opening.  Of  course  the  British  were  bound  to  demand  redress. 
Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  inioimetl  by  some  Fantis  scnuts  that 
the  king  of  Ashantee,  at  the  head  f>f  his  army,  was  marching  for 
Cape  Coast.  Sir  Charles  rallied  his  iorces,  and  went  forth  to  give 
him  battle.  His  object  was  to  fight  the  king  at  a  distance  from 
the  cape,  and  thus  prevent  him  from  devastating  the  entire  coun- 
try as  in  former  wars.  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  was  a  brave  man, 
and  worthy  of  old  England  ;  but  in  this  instance  his  courage  was 
foolhardy.  He  crossed  the  Prah  River  to  meet  a  wily  and  des- 
perate foe.  His  troops  were  the  worthless  natives,  hastily  gath- 
ered, and  were  intoxicated  wnth  the  hope  of  cli'li\erance  from 
Ashantee  rule.  He  should  have  waited  for  the  trained  troops  of 
Major  Chisholm.  This  was  his  fatal  mistake.  His  pickets  felt 
the  enemy  early  in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  January,  1824. 
A  lively  skirmish  followed.  In  a  short  time  the  clamorous  war- 
homs  of  the  advancing  Ashantees  were  heard,  and  a  general 
engagement  came  on.   The  first  fighting  began  along  a  shallow 
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stream.  The  Ashantces  came  up  with  the  courage  and  measured 
tread  of  a  well-disciplined  army.  They  made  a  well-directed 
charge  to  gain  the  opposite  bank  of  the  stream,  but  were  rejiulsed 
by  an  admirable  bayonet  charge  from  Sir  Charles's  troops.  The 
Ashantces  then  crossed  the  stream  above  and  below  the  British 
army,  and  fell  with  such  desperation  upon  its  exposed  and  naked 
flanks,  that  it  was  bent  into  the  siiape  of  a  letter  A,  and  hurled 
back  toward  Cape  Coast  in  dismay.  Wounded  and  exhausted, 
toward  evening  Sir  Charles  tied  from  his  e.vposed  position  to  the 
troops  of  his  allies  under  the  command  of  the  king  o£  Denkera. 
He  concentrated  his  artillery  upon  the  heaviest  columns  of  the 
enemy  ;  but  still  they  came  undaunted,  bearing  down  upon  the 
centre  like  an  avalanche.  Sir  Charles  made  an  attempt  to 
retreat  with  his  staff,  but  met  instant  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ashantees.  His  head  was  removed  from  the  body  and  sent 
to  Kumasi.  His  heart  was  eaten  by  the  chiefs  of  the  army  that 
they  might  imbibe  bis  courage,  while  his  flesh  was  dried  and 
issued  in  smafl  rations  among  the  line-officers  for  the  same  pur> 
pose.  His  bones  were  kept  at  the  capital  of  the  Ashantce 
kingdom  as  national  fetiches.' 

Major  Chlsholm  and  Capt  Laing,  learning  of  the  disaster 
that  had  well-nigh  swallowed  up  Sir  Charles's  army,  retreated  to 
Cape  Coast.  There  were  about  thirty  thousand  troops  remaining, 
but  they  were  so  terrified  at  the  disaster  of  the  day  that  they 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  a  stand  against  the  gallant  Ashan- 
tees. The  king  of  Ashantce.  instead  of  following  the  routed 
ariiiv  to  the  gales  of  Cape  Coast,  where  he  could  have  dealt  it  a 
death-blow,  offered  the  English  conditions  of  peace.  Capt.  Rick- 
ctts  met  the  Ashantce  messengers  at  Elmina,  and  heard  from 
thcni  the  friendly  messages  of  the  king.  TIte  Ashantees  only 
wanted  the  British  to  surrender  Kudjoh  Chibbu  of  the  province 
of  Denkera ;  but  this  fugitive  from  the  Ashanlee  king,  while 
negotiations  were  pending,  resolved  to  rally  the  allied  armies  and 
make  a  bold  stroke.    He  crossed  the  Prah  at  the  head  of  a  con- 


'  The  following  tele>;ram  shocks  the  civilized  worl  i.  It  serves  notice  on  the  Christians  of 
the  civilized  world,  that,  in  a  large  missionary  sense,  tliey  have  come  far  shoft  of  their  duty  to 
the  "nations  beyond,"  who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 

*'Massacrb  op  Maidbns.  London,  Nov.  io,  i8Si.— Advices  fieoi  Cape  CoMt  Castle 
report  that  the  kin^  <  f  A^-bantee  killed  two  hiindrftl  vounQ  qirls  for  the  purpose  of  using  their 
blood  (or  mixing  mortar  tor  n-pair  of  one  of  tlie  state  buildings.  The  report  of  the  massacre  was 
received  from  a  refugee  chosen  for  one  of  the  victims.  Such  wholesale  massacres  are  known  to  be 
a  OMtom  with  the  kiog.**  —  Qim.  CmauniaL 
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stderable  force,  and  fell  upon  the  Ashantee  army  in  its  camp. 
The  English  were  charmed  by  this  bold  stroke,  and  sent  a  reserve 
force ;  but  the  whole  army  was  again  defeated  by  the  Asbantees, 
and  came  back  to  Cape  Coast  in  complete  confusion. 

The  Ashantee  army  were  at  the  gates  of  the  town.  Col. 
Southerland  arrived  with  re-enforcements,  but  was  beaten  into 
the  fort  by  the  unyielding  courage  of  the  attacking  force.  A  new 
king,  Osai  Ockote,  arrived  with  fresh  troops,  and  won  the  confi- 
dence of  the  army  by  marching  right  under  the  British  guns,  and 
hissing  defiance  into  the  face  of  the  foe.  The  conflict  that  fol- 
lowed was  severe,  and  destructive  to  both  life  and  property.  All 
the  native  and  British  forces  were  compelled  to  retire  to  the  fort ; 
while  the  Ashantee  troops,  inspired  by  the  dashing  bearing  of 
their  new  king,  closed  in  around  them  like  tongues  of  steel.  The 
invading  army  was  not  daunted  bv  the  bclchinij:  cannon  tliat  cut 
away  battalion  after  battalion.  On  tlicy  pressed  for  revenge  and 
victorv.  The  screams  of  faintin<r  women  and  terrified  children, 
the  groans  of  the  <Jving,  and  the  bitter  inipiecations  of  desperate 
combatants,  —  a  nuii-Hn,;  medley,  —  swelled  the  great  diapason 
of  noisy  battle.  The  e\  es  of  the  beleaguered  were  turned  toward 
the  setting  sun,  wh(/^e  enormous  disk  was  leaning  against  the  far- 
away mt)untains,  and  casting  his  red  and  vermilion  over  the 
dusky  faces  of  dead  ^Vshantecs  and  FaiUis  ;  and,  imparting  a 
momentary  beauty  to  the  features  of  the  dead  white  men  who 
fell  so  far  away  from  home  and  friends,  he  sank  to  rest.  There 
was  a  sad,  far-off  look  in  the  eye  of  the  impatient  sailor  who  kept 
his  lonely  watch  on  the  vessel  that  lay  at  rest  on  the  sea.  Night 
was  wished  for,  prayed  for,  yearned  for.  It  came  at  last,  and 
threw  its  broad  sable  pinions  over  the  dead,  the  dying,  and  the 
living.  Hostilities  were  to  be  renewed  in  the  morning  ;  but  the 
small-pox  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  and  the  king  of  Ashantee 
retired. 

Sir  Neill  Campbell  was  appointed  governor-general  at  Cape 
Coast.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  for  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Fantis,  and  give  them  to  understand  that  hostilities  between 
themselves  and  the  king  of  Ashantee  must  stop.  He  then 
required  Osai  Ockoto  to  deposit  four  thousand  ounces  of  gold 
(572,000),  as  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace.  In  case  he  provoked 
hostilities,  the  seventy-two  thousand  dollars  were  to  be  used  to 
purchase  ammunition  with  which  to  chastise  him.  Tn  1831  the 
king  was  obliged  to  send  two  of  his  royal  family,  Kwanta  Missah, 
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his  own  son,  and  Ansah,  the  son  of  the  late  king,  to  be  held  as 
hostages.  These  boys  were  sent  to  En<2^1and,  where  they  were 
educated,  but  are  now  residents  of  Ashantee. 

Warsaw  and  Denkera,  interior  provinces,  were  lost  to  the 
Ashantee  empire ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  still  remains  one  of  the 
most  powerful  Negro  cnijiires  of  Western  Africa. 

The  king  of  Ashantee  has  a  fair  government.  His  power  is 
well-nigh  absolute.  He  has  a  House  of  Lords,  who  have  a  check- 
power,  Coomassi  is  the  famous  city  of  gold,  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  empire.  The  communication  through  to  the  seacoast  is 
unobstructed ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  the  Ashantees  are 
the  only  nation  in  Africa,  who,  living  in  tlie  interior,  have  direct 
communication  with  the  Caucasian.  1  hey  have  felt  the  some- 
what elevating  influence  of  Mohammedamsm,  and  are  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  literature  and  contact  of  the 
outside  world.  They  are  a  remarkable  people:  brave,  generous, 
industrious,  and  mentally  capable.  The  day  is  not  distant  when 
the  Ashantee  kingdom  will  be  won  to  the  Saviour,  and  its 
inhabitants  brought  under  the  beneficent  influences  of  Christian 
civilization. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE   NEGRO  TYPE. 

OUMATB  TU  CAoaK.«>Iilt  GaOMAPRICAL  TMlATn.— Hb  tt  WKBPIUUI  TO  CknttTtAMITV 

AMD  OvnitATIOll. 

IF  the  reader  will  turn  to  a  map  of  Africa,  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  *  will  be  found  to  run  right  through  the  centre  of  that 
continent.  They  divide  Africa  into  two  almost  equal  parts. 
In  a  dialectic  sense,  also,  Africa  is  divided.  The  Mountains  oi  the 
Moon,  running  east  and  west,  seem  to  be  nature's  dividing  line 
between  two  distinct  pef>ples.  North  of  these  wonderful  moun- 
tains the  languages  are  numerous  and  quite  distinct,  and  lacking 
affinity.  For  centuries  these  tribes  have  lived  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, under  the  same  climatic  influences,  and  yet,  without  a  writ- 
ten standard,  have  preserved  the  idiomatic  coloring  of  their  tribal 
language  without  corruption.  Thus  they  have  eluded  the  fate  that 
has  overtaken  all  other  races  who  without  a  written  language, 
living  together  by  the  laws  of  affinity,  sooner  or  later  have  found 
one  medium  of  speech  as  inevitable  as  necessary. 

But  coming  south  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  until  we 
reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  is  to  be  found  one  great 
family.  Nor  is  the  difference  between  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  only  linguistic.  The  physiological  difference  between  these 
people  is  great.  They  range  in  color  from  the  dead  black  up  to 
pure  white,  and  from  ikA  dwarfs  on  the  banks  of  the  Casemanche 
to  the  tall  and  giant-like  Vei  tribe  of  Cape  Mount 

"The  Fans  which  inhabit  f!ie  mountain  terraces  are  altogether  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  from  the  seacoast  tribes.  Their  hair  is  lone;er:  that  of  the 
women  hangs  down  in  long  braids  to  their  shoulders,  while  the  men  have  tol- 
erably long  two-pointed  beards.  It  would  be  impossible  to  find  such  long  hair 
among  the  coast  tribes,  even  in  a  single  instance. 

**  In  the  low,  swampy  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coiigo,  one  meets  with 
typical  Negroes ;  and  there  again,  as  one  reaches  a  higher  soil,  one  finds  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  people. 

"  The  Angolese  resemble  the  !<  ula.   They  are  scarcely  ever  black.  Their 

'  See  Keith  Johnson's  Map  ot  Ainca,  it^Oj. 
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hands  and  feet  are  exquisitely  small ;  and  in  every  way  they  form  a  contrast 
with  the  slaves  of  the  Portuguese,  who^  brought  for  the  most  part  from  the 

Congo,  are  brutal  and  debased. 

'*  1  have  divided  Afrit  a  into  tliree  lE^rand  types,  —  the  Ethiopian,  the  inter- 
mediate, aiul  the  Negro,  la  the  same  manner  the  Negro  may  be  divided  into 
three  sul<-cLi.sses :  — 

The  bronze-colured  class  :  gracefully  formed,  with  effeminate  features, 
small  hands  and  feet,  long  tingers,  intelligent  minds,  courteous  and  polished 
manners.  Such  are  the  Mpongwe  of  the  Gaboon,  the  Angolese,  the  Fanti  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  most  probably  the  Haoussa  of  the  Niger,  a  tribe  with 
which  I  am  not  acquainted. 

"  The  black-skiiini-tl  class  :  athletic  shapes,  rude  manners,  less  intelligence,, 
but  always  witii  .some  y;<'0(i  faculties,  thicker  lips,  broader  noses,  but  seldonv 
prognathous  to  any  great  (Ugree.  Such  are  the  Wollof,  the  Kru-men.  the 
Bcnga  o£  Corisco,  and  the  Cabinda  of  Lower  Guinea,  who  hire  themselves  out 
as  sailors  in  the  Congo  and  in  Angola  precisely  as  do  the  KnMnen  ol  North 
Guinea. 

Lastly,  the  typical  Negroes :  an  exceptional  race  even  among  the  Negroes, 
whose  disgusting  type  it  is  not  necessary  to  re-descrilje.  They  are  found  chiefly 

.alon''  the  ri»ast  between  the  Casemanche  and  Sierra  Leone,  between  Lajros 
and  the  Canieroons,  in  the  Congo  swamps,  and  in  certain  swampy  plains  and 
mountain-hollows  oi  the  interior."  < 

That  climate  has  much  to  do  with  physical  and  mental  char- 
acter, we  will  not  have  to  prove  to  any  great  extent  It  is  a  fact 
as  well  established  as  any  principle  in  pathology.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown  says,  — 

It  is  observed  that  the  natives  of  marshy  districts  who  permanently  reside 
in  them  lose  their  whole  bodily  and  mental  constitution,  contaminated  by  the 
poison  they  inhale.  Their  aspect  is  sallow  and  prematurely  senile,  so  that  chil- 
dren are  often  wrinkled,  their  muscles  liaccid,  their  hair  lank,  and  frequently 
pale,  the  abdomen  tumid,  the  stature  stunted,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character  low  and  degraded.  They  rarely  attain  what  in  more  wholesome 
regions  would  be  considered  dd  age.  In  the  marshy  districts  of  certun  coun- 
tries,—  for  example,  Eg>i>t,  Georgia,  and  Vilginia,  —  the  extreme  term  of  life 
is  stated  to  be  forty  in  the  latter  place.  ...  In  portions  of  Brittany  which 
adjoin  the  Loire,  the  extreme  duration  of  life  is  fifty,  at  which  age  the  inhabit- 
ant wears  the  asi)ect  of  eighty  in  a  healtliicr  district.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
inferior  animals,  and  even  vegetables,  partake  of  the  general  deprivation :  they 
are  stunted  and  short-lived.** 

In  his  *'  Ashango  Land,"  Paul  B.  du  ChaiUu  devotes  a  large 
part  of  his  fifteenth  chapter  to  the  Obongos,  or  Dwarfs.  Nearly 
all  African  explorers  and  travellers  have  been  much  amazed  at 
the  diversity  of  color  and  stature  among  the  tribes  they  met  This 


>  Savag»  Africa,  pp.  403, 404, 
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diversity  in  physical  and  mental  character  owes  its  existence  to 
the  diversity  and  jicrvcrsity  of  African  climate. 

The  Negro,  who  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  countless  indigenous 
races  of  Africa,  has  been  carried  down  to  his  low  estate  by  the 
invincible  forces  of  nature.  Along  the  ancient  volcanic  tracts  are 
to  be  found  the  Libyan  race,  with  a  tawny  complexion,  features 
quite  Caucasian,  and  long  black  hair.  On  the  sandstones  are  tO 
be  found  an  intermediate  type,  darker  somewhat  than  their  pro- 
genitors, lips  thick,  and  nostrils  wide  at  the  base.  Then  comes 
the  Negro  down  in  the  alluvia,  with  dark  skin,  woolly  hair,  and 
prognathous  development 

"The  Negro  forms  an  exceptional  race  in  Africa.  He  inhabits  that  im- 
mense tract  of  marshy  land  which  lies  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
from  Senegal  to  lienguela,  and  the  low  lands  of  the  eastern  side  in  the  same 
maooer.  He  is  found  in  the  parts  about  Lake  Tchad,  in  Sennaar,  along  the 
marshy*  banks  of  riveis,  and  in  several  isolated  spots  besides.**  > 

The  true  Negro  inhabits  Northern  Africa.  When  hi^  <"0un- 
try,  of  which  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  has  been  crowded,  the 
nomadic  portion  of  the  population  has  poured  itself  over  the 
mountain  terraces,  and,  descending  into  the  swamps,  has  be- 
come degraded  in  body  and  mind. 

Technically  speaking,  we  do  not  believe  the  Negro  is  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

•*  It  is  certain  that  the  woolly  hair,  the  prognathous  development,  and  the 
deep  black  akin  of  the  typical  Negro,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  African  conti- 
nent** > 

The  Negro  is  found  in  the  low,  marshy,  and  malarious  dis- 
tricts. We  think  the  Negro  is  produced  in  a  descending  scale. 
The  African  who  moves  from  the  mountain  regions  down  into  the 
miasmatic  districts  may  be  observed  to  lose  his  stature,  his  com- 
plexion, his  hair,  and  his  intellectual  vigor:  he  finally  becomes 
the  Negro.  Pathologically  considered,  he  is  weak,  sickly,  and 
short-lived.  His  legs  are  slender  and  almost  calMess :  the  head 
is  developed  in  the  direction  of  the  passions,  while  the  whole 
form  is  destitute  of  symmetry. 

"It  will  be  understood  tliat  the  typical  Negroes,  with  whom  the  slavers 
are  supplied,  rcj)resent  the  dangeruus,  the  destitute,  and  diseased  classes  of 
African  society.    They  may  be  compared  to  those  which  in  England  fill  our 

*  Smnga  Africa,  p.  400.  *  Savage  Africa,  p.  41a. 
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^rils,  oar  workhouses,  and  our  hosfMtals.  So  for  from  being  equal  to  us,  the 
polished  Inhabitants  of  Europe,  as  some  ignorant  people  suppose,  they  are 
immeasurably  below  the  Africans  themselves. 

The  typical  Xegro  is  the  true  savage  of  Africa ;  and  I  must  paint  the 
tlcformed  anatomy  of  his  mind,  as  I  have  already  done  that  of  his  body. 

"  The  typical  Negroes  ilwcU  in  petty  tribes,  where  all  are  equal  except  the 
women,  who  are  slaves;  where  property  is  common,  and  wiierc,  consequently, 
there  is  no  property  at  all ;  where  one  may  recognize  the-  Utopia  of  philos* 
ophers,  and  observe  the  saddest  and  basest  spectacles  which  humanity  can 
afford. 

"The  typical  Negro,  unrestrained  b)  moral  laws,  spends  his  days  in  sloth, 
his  nights  in  debauchery.  He  smokes  hashish  till  he  stupefies  his  senses  or 
falls  into  convulsions:  he  drinks  palm-wine  till  he  brings  on  a  loathsome  dis- 
ease ;  he  abuses  children,  stabs  the  poor  brute  of  a  woman  whose  hand;,  keep 
him  from  starvation,  and  makes  a  trade  of  his  own  offspring.  He  swallows 
up  his  youth  in  premature  vice ;  he  lingers  through  a  manhood  of  disease,  and 
his  tardy  death  is  hastened  by  those  who  no  longer  care  to  find  him  food.  .  . . 
If  you  wish  to  know  what  they  have  been,  and  to  what  we  may  restore  them, 
look  at  the  portraits  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  ancient  Egyptians:  and 
in  those  delicate  and  voluptuous  forms  ;  in  those  round,  soft  features  :  in 
those  long,  almond-shaped,  halt-closed,  lan'^uisliing  eyes  ;  in  tliose  lull  pout- 
ing lips,  large  smiling  mouths,  and  complexions  ot  a  warm  and  copper<olored 
tint, — you  will  recognize  the  true  African  type,  the  women>men  of  the  Old 
World,  of  which  the  Negroes  are  the  base,  the  depraved  caricatures."  * 

But  the  Negro  is  not  beyond  the  influences  of  civilization  and 
Christtanization.    Hundreds  of  thousands  have  perished  in  the 

cruel  swamps  of  Africa;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  de- 
voured by  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
perished  belore  the  stead}-  ai;J  nuirdeious  eolumns  of  stronger 
tribes  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  j^erished  from  fever,  small- 
pox, and  cutaneous  diseases  ;  hundreds  of  thousantls  have  been 
sold  into  slavery  ;  hundreds  of  thousands  have  perished  in  the 
''middle-passage;'*  hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  landed  in 
this  New  World  in  the  West  :  aiul  yet  hundreds  of  thousands  are 
still  swarming  in  the  low  and  marshy  lands  of  Western  Africa. 
Poor  as  this  material  is,  out  of  it  we  have  made,  here  in  the  United 
States,  six  million  citizens;  and  out  of  this  cast-away  material  of 
Africa,  God  has  raised  up  many  children. 

To  the  candid  student  of  ethnography,  it  must  be  conclusive 
that  the  Negro  is  but  the  most  degraded  and  disfigured  type  of 
the  primeval  African.  And  still,  with  all  his  interminable  woes 
and  wrongs,  the  Negro  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  in  Liberia 


s  Savage  Africi,  p.  4j& 
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and  Sierra  Lconc,  as  well  as  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
Stales,  shows  that  centuries  of  savagchood  and  slavery  have  not 
drained  him  of  all  the  elements  of  his  manhood.  History  fur- 
nishes us  with  abundant  and  specific  evidence  of  his  capacity  to 

civilize  and  Christianize.    We  shall  speak  of  this  at  length  in  a 

subsequent  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

AFRICAN  IDIOSYNCKASiES. 

Patmabcral  CwmmiBii'r. — CowgnmcnoN  of  Villabbb.— Nbcso  Arciutbctukb.  —  Elscdom 
OP  Kings. — Coronation  Cbsbmomv.  —  Succkssion.  —  African  Qi  eens.  —  Law,  Civil  and 
QiuiiNAi.  ->  Pmn.  —  Tiuiit  FtmonoNS.  —  Makkiagk.  —  Warfakk.  —  Aokicultuke.  —  Mb- 
CHAtnc  Aim.'— BLAoesMtTMS. 

ALL  the  tribes  on  the  continent  of  Africa  are  under,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  patriarchal  form  of  government. 
It  is  usual  for  writers  on  Africa  to  speak  of  ''kingdoms" 
and  "empires;"  but  these  kingdoms  are  called  so  more  by  com- 
pliment than  with  any  desire  to  convey  the  real  meaning  that  we 
get  when  the  empire  of  Germany  or  kingdom  of  Spain  is  spoken  of. 
The  patriarchal  government  is  the  most  ancient  Jn  Africa.  It  is 
true  that  great  kingdoms  have  risen  in  Africa;  but  they  were  the 
result  of  devastating  wars  rather  than  the  creation  of  political 
genius  or  governmental  wisdom. 

"  Pangola  is  the  child  or  vassal  of  Mpende.  Sandia  and  Mpende  are  the 
only  independent  chiefs  from  Kebrabasa  to  Ztimbo,  and  belong  to  the  tribe 
Manganja.  The  country  north  of  the  mountains,  here  in  sight  in  ni  the  Zam- 
besi, is  called  Senga,  and  its  inhabitants  Asenga  or  Basenga;  but  all  appear  to 
be  of  the  same  family  as  the  rest  of  the  Manganja  and  Maravi.  Formerly  all 
the  Manganja  were  united  under  the  government  of  their  great  chief,  Undi, 
whose  empire  extended  from  Lake  Shirwa  to  the  River  Loangvva ;  bat  after 
Undi*8  death  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  on  the  Zambesi  was 
absorbed  by  their  powerful  Southern  neighbors,  the  Bamjai.  This  has  been 
the  inevitable  fate  of  every  African  empire  from  time  immemorial.  A  chief  of 
more  than  ordinary  aliility  arises,  and.  subduing  all  his  less  powerful  neighbors, 
founds  a  kingdom,  which  he  governs  more  or  less  wisely  till  he  dies.  His  suc- 
cessor, not  having  tlie  talents  of  the  conqueror,  cannot  retain  the  dominion, 
and  some  of  the  abler  under-chiefs  set  up  for  themselves ;  and,  in  a  few  years, 
the  remembrance  only  of  the  empire  remains.  This,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  normal  state  of  African  socie^,  gives  rise  to  frequent  and  desolating 
wars,  and  the  people  long  in  vsUn  for  a  power  able  to  make  all  dwell  in  peace. 
In  this  light  a  European  colony  would  be  considered  I >\  ti  e  natives  as  an 
inestimalile  boon  to  inter-tropical  Africa.  Thousands  of  industrious  natives 
would  gladly  settle  around  it,  and  engage  in  that  peaceful  pursuit  of  agriculture 
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and  trade  of  which  they  are  so  fond ;  and|  imdistraQted  1)}  wars  or  rumors  of 
\rars,  might  listen  to  t!ie  jnirifyinj^  nnd  ennoblin;;  trutlis  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Chri'st.  The  Man>;anja  on  the  Zambesi,  like  their  countrymen  on  the  Shire, 
are  fond  of  atcrit  iilture ;  and.  in  addition  to  the  usual  varieties  of  food,  culti- 
;<itc  tobacco  and  cottun  in  quantities  more  than  equal  to  their  wants.  To  the 
question,  *  Would  tiiey  work  lor  Europeans?'  an  affirmative  answer  may  be 
given:  if  the  Europeans  belong  to  the  dass  which  can  pay  a  reasonable  price 
lor  labor,  and  not  to  that  of  adventurers  who  want  employment  for  themselves. 
All  were  particii' ir'  well  clothed  from  Sandia^s  toPangola's;  and  it  was 
noticed  that  all  the  cloth  was  of  native  manufacture,  the  product  of  their  own 
looms.  In  Sen^a  a  great  deal  ol  iron  is  obtained  irom  the  ore,  and  manuiac- 
turcd  very  cleverly."  «  • 

The  above  is  a  fair  description  of  the  internecine  wars  that 
have  been  carried  on  between  the  tribes  in  Africa,  back  "to  a 

time  whereof  the  memory  of  man  rimneth  not  to  the  contrary." 

Ill  a  preceding  chapter  wc  gave  quite  an  extended  aceount  of  four 
Negro  empires.  Wc  call  attention  here  to  the  villages  of  tlie>e 
people,  and  shall  allow  writers  who  have  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject  to  give  their  impressions.  .*^pcaking  of  a  village  of 
the  Aviia  tribe  called  Mandji,  Du  ChailUi  says, — 

'*It  was  the  dirtiest  village  I  had  yet  seen  in  Africa,  and  the  inhabitants 

appeared  to  me  of  a  degraded  class  of  Negroes.  The  shape  and  nrranjjcment 
of  tlie  villaf,'e  were  quite  dilferent  from  any  thing  1  luul  seen  before.  The 
plate  was  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  with  an  open  space  in  the  middle  not 
more  than  ten  yards  square ;  and  the  huts,  arranged  in  a  continuous  row  on 
two  sides,  were  not  more  than  eight  feet  high  from  the  ground  to  the  rooL 
The  doors  were  only  four  feet  high;  and  of  about  the  same  width,  with  sticks 
placed  across  on  the  inside,  one  above  the  other,  to  bar  the  entrance.  The 
place  for  the  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  ro<nnt  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  little  dark  chamber;  and  on  the  Hoor  was  an  orala,  or  stage,  to 
smoke  meat  upon.  In  the  middle  of  the  yard  was  a  hole  dug  in  the  ground 
lor  the  reception  of  ofial,  from  which  a  disgusting  smell  arose,  the  wretched 
inhabitants  being  too  lazy  or  obtuse  to  guard  against  this  by  covering  it  with 
earth. 

**The  houses  were  built  of  a  framework  of  poles,  covered  with  the  bark  of 

trees,  and  roofed  with  leaves.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  Stood  the  public 
shed,  or  palaver-house,  —  a  kind  of  town-hall  found  in  almost  all  West-African 
villages.  A  large  fire  ^\as  burniiiij  in  it,  on  the  ground;  and  at  one  end  of  the 
shed  sto(xl  a  huge  wooden  iiiol,  [).iinted  red  and  while,  and  rudeh  fashioned  in 
the  shap*e  of  a  woman.  The  shed  was  the  largest  buildmg  in  the  village,  for 
it  was  ten  feet  high,  and  measured  fifteen  feet  by  ten.  It  is  the  habit  of  the 
lazy  negroes  of  these  interior  villages — at  least,  the  men — to  spend  almost 
the  whole  day  lying  down  under  the  palaver-shed,  feeding  their  morbid  ima- 
ginations with  tales  of  witchcraft,  and  smoking  their  amdoquais." 
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But  all  the  villages  of  these  poor  children  of  the  desert  are 
not  sa  untidy  as  the  one  described  above.  There  is  a  wide  di£Eer« 
ence  in  the  sanitary  laws  governing  these  villages. 

**The  Ishogo  villjiges  are  large.  Indeed,  what  moat  atrikes  the  traveller 
ia  coming  from  the  aeacoaat  to  tbia  inland  country,  ia  the  large  size,  neatneas, 

and  beauty  of  the  villaj^es.  They  generally  have  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  one  hundred  and  sixty  huts,  arranged  in  streets,  which  are  very  broad  and 
kept  remarkably  clean.  Each  house  has  a  door  of  wood  which  is  painted  in 
fanciful  designs  with  red,  white,  and  black.  One  pattern  struck  me  as  simple 
and  effective ;  it  was  a  number  of  black  spots  margined  with  white,  painted  in 
regular  rows  on  a  red  ground.  But  my  readers  must  not  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  the  doors  are  like  those  of  the  houses  of  civilized  people ;  they  are 
seldom  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  high;  The  door  of  my  house  was  just 
twenty*seven  inches  high.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  am  a  sIk  i  t  man.  otherwise  it 
would  have  been  hard  exercise  to  go  in  and  out  of  my  lodgings.  The  planks 
of  which  the  doors  are  made  are  cut  with  great  labor  by  native  axes  out  of 
trunks  of  trees,  one  trunk  seldom  yielding  more  than  one  good  plank.  .My 
hut,  an  average-sized  dwelling,  was  twenty  feet  long  and  eight  feet  broad.  It 
was  di^ded  into  three  rooms  or  compartments,  the  middle  one,  into  which  the 
door  opened,  being  a  little  larger  than  the  other  two.  .  .  .  M okenga  is  a  beau- 
tiful village,  containing  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  houses;  they  were  the 
largest  dwellings  1  bad  yet  seen  on  the  journey.  The  village  was  surrounded 
by  a  dense  grove  of  plantain-trees,  many  of  which  had  to  be  supported  by 
I><)1ls,  on  account  of  the  weic^ht  of  the  enormous  bunches  of  plantains  they 
l)urc.  Little  groves  of  limr  trees  were  scattered  everywhere,  and  the  limes, 
hke  so  much  golden  fruit,  louked  beautiful  amidst  the  dark  foliage  that  sur- 
rounded them.  Tall,  towering  palm-trees  were  scattered  here  and  there. 
Above  and  behind  (he  village  was  the  dark  green  forest  The  street  was  the 
broadest  I  ever  saw  in  Africa ;  one  part  'of  it  was  about  one  hundred  yards 
broad,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  could  be  seen  in  it.  The  Syco^yitxt  building 
their  nests  everywhere,  and  made  a  deafening  noise,  for  there  were  thousands 
and  thousands  of  these  little  sociable  birds."  > 

The  construction  of  houses  in  villages  in  Africa  is  almost  uni- 
form, as  far  as  our  studies  have  led  us.^  Or,  rather,  we  ought  to 
modifv  this  .st;ilcnicnt  by  saying  there  arc  but  two  plans  ol  con- 
sli  uclion.  (Jno  is  where  the  houses  are  erected  on  the  rectilinear, 
the  other  is  where  they  are  built  on  the  circular  plan.  In  the  more 
warlike  tribes  the  latter  plan  prevails.  The  hillsiiles  and  elevated 
I)l:Kes  near  the  timber  are  sought  as  desirable  locations  for  vil- 
lages. The  plan  of  architecture  is  simple.  The  diameter  is 
first  considered,  and  generally  \aries  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet.  A 
circle  is  drawn  in  the  ground,  and  then  long  flexible  sticks  are 
driven  into  the  earth.    The  builder,  standing  inside  of  the  circle, 

*  AslMogo  Land,  pp.  aSS,  289,  291,  293.      '  We&tem  Africa,  p.  257  iq. 
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binds  the  sticks  together  at  the  top;  where  they  are  secured 
together  by  the  use  of  the  "monkey-rope,"  a  thick  vine  that 
stretches  itself  in  great  profusion  from  tree  to  tree  in  that  coun- 

tr\'.  Now,  the  reader  can  imagine  a  large  umbrella  with  tlie 
handle  broken  off  even  with  the  ribs  when  closed  up,  and  without 
any  cloth,  —  nothing  but  the  ribs  left.  Now  open  it,  and  place  it 
on  the  ground  before  you,  and  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  hut  up 
to  the  present  time.  A  reed  thatching  is  laid  over  the  frame,  and 
secured  firmly  by  parallel  lashings  about  fifteen  inches  apart. 
The  door  is  made  last  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hut 
facing  tt)\v:ird  the  centre  of  the  contemplated  circle  of  huts.'  The 
door  is  ..bout  eighteen  inches  in  height,  and  just  wide  enough  to 
admit  the  body  of  the  owner.  The  sharp  points,  after  the  •cut- 
ting, are  guarded  by  plaited  twigs.  The  door  is  made  of  quite  a 
number  of  stout  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  distances 
apart,  through  which,  in  and  out,  are  woven  pliant  sticks.  When 
this  is  accomplished,  the  maker  cuts  off  the  irregular  ends  to  make 
it  fit  the  door,  and  removes  it  to  its  place.  Screens  are  often 
used  inside  to  keep  out  the  wind:  they  are  made  so  as  to  be 
placed  in  whatever  position  the  wind  is  blowing.  Some  of  these 
bouses  are  built  with  great  care,  and  those  with  domed  roofs  are 
elaborately  decorated  inside  with  beads  of  various  sizes  and 
colors. 

The  furniture  consists  of  a  few  mats,  several  baskets,  a  milk- 
pail,  a  number  of  earthen  pots,  a  bundle  of  assagais,  and  a  few 
other  weapons  of  war.  Next,  to  guard  against  the  perils  of  the 
runy  season,  a  ditch  about  two  feet  in  width  and  of  equal  depth 
is  made  about  the  new  dwelling.  Now  multiply  this  hut  by  five 
hundred,  preserving  the  circle,  and  you  have  the  village.  The 
palavir-hoiisc,  or  place  for  public  debates,  is  situated  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  circle  of  huts.  Among  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes,  a  fence  is  built  around  their  villages,  when  they  are  called 
"kraals."  The  space  immediately  outside  of  the  fence  is  cleared, 
so  as  to  put  an  enemy  at  a  disadvantage  in  an  attack  upon  the 
village.  Among  the  agricultural  tribes,  as,  for  example,  the  Kaf- 
firs, they  drive  their  cattle  into  the  kraal,  and  lor  the  young 
build  pens. 

The  other  method  of  building  villages  is  to  have  one  long 
street,  with  a  row  of  houses  on  each  side,  rectangular  in  shape. 


*  Tbroqgh  the Daric Contimnt,  vol. Lpb 489. 
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They  are  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet  in  length,  aiu.  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  width.  Six  or  eight  posts  are  used  to 
join  the  material  of  the  sides  to.  The  roofs  are  flat.  Three 
rooms  are  allowed  to  each  house.  The  two  end  rooms  are  larger 
than  the  centre  one»  where  the  dooc  opens  out  into  the  street. 
Sometimes  these  rooms  are  plastered,  but  it  is  seldom ;  and  then 
it  is  in  the  case  of  the  well-to^o  class.' 

We  said,  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  that  the  government 
in  Africa  was  largely  patriarchal';  and  yet  we  have  called  atten- 
tion to  four  great  kingdoms.  There  is  no  contradiction  here, 
although  there  may  seem  to  be ;  for  even  kings  are  chosen  by  ballot, 
and  a  sort  of  a  house  of  lords  has  a  veto  power  over  ro\  al  edicts. 

''Amoncj  the  tribes  which  I  visited  in  my  explorations  I  found  but  one 
form  ol  government,  which  may  be  called  the  patriarclial.  There  is  not  suffi- 
cient national  unity  in  any  of  tlie  tril)cs  to  -^ive  occasion  for  such  a  despotism 
as  prevails  in  Dahomey,  anil  in  other  of  the  African  nationahtics.  I  found  the 
tribes  of  equatorial  Africa  greatly  dispersed,  and,  in  general,  no  bond  of  union 
between  parts  of  the  same  tribe.  A  tribe  is  divided  up  into  numerous  clansy 
and  these  again  into  numberless  little  villages,  each  of  which  last  possesses  an 
independent  chief.  The  villages  are  scattered;  are  often  moved  for  death  or 
witchcraft,  as  T  have  already  explained  in  the  nanative;  and  not  infrequently 
are  engaged  in  war  w  ith  each  other. 

"The  chieftainship  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  hereditary,  tlie  ri^ht  of  surccs- 
sion  vesting  in  the  brother  of  the  reigning  chief  or  king.  The  people,  iiowevcr, 
and  particularly  the  elders  of  the  village,  have  a  veto  power,  and  can,  for  suffix 
cient  cause,  deprive  the  lineal  heir  of  his  succession,  and  put  in  over  him  some 
one  thought  of  more  worth*  In  such  cases  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  of 
the  village;  and,  where  parties  are  equally  divided  as  to  strength,  there  ensue 
sometimes  lontj  and  serious  palavers  before  all  can  unite  in  a  choice.  The 
chief  is  mostly  a  man  of  great  influence  prior  to  his  accession,  and  generally  an 
old  man  w  hen  he  gains  power. 

'*  His  authority,  though  greater  than  one  would  think,  judging  from  the 
little  personal  deference  paid  to  him,  is  final  only  in  matters  of  every-day  use. 
In  cases  of  importance,  such  as  war,  or  any  important  removal,  the  elders  of 
the  village  meet  together  and  deliberate  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, which  last  finally  decide  the  question. 

"  The  elders,  who  possess  other  authority,  and  are  always  in  the  counsels 
of  the  rhief,  are  the  oldest  members  of  important  families  in  the  vill;\i::c. 
Respect  is  paid  to  tiiem  on  account  of  their  years,  hut  more  from  a  certain 
regard  for  'family,'  which  the  African  has  very  strongly  wherever  I  have 
known  him.  These  families  form  the  aristocracy."* 

Here  are  democracy  and  aristocracy  blended  somewhat.  The 
king's  power  seems  to  be  in  deciding  everyday  affairs,  while 

*  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  *  Equatorial  Atnca,  pp.  377,  jjS. 
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the  weighty-matters  which  a£Eect  the  whole  tribe  are  decided  by 
the  elders  and  the  people.  Mr.  Reade  says  of  such  govern- 
ment,— 

Among  these  equatorial  tribes  the  goyenimeiit  is  patriarchal,  which  is 
almost  equivalent  to  saying  that  there  is  no  government  at  alL   The  tribes  are 

divided  into  clans.  Each  clan  inhabits  a  separate  village,  or  group  of  villages; 
and  at  the  hemcl  of  each  is  a  patriarch,  the  parody  of  a  king.  They  arc  distin- 
;[riiished  from  the  others  by  the  grass-woven  cap  which  they  wear  on  their 
ht.ad^.  and  by  the  staff  which  they  carry  in  tlieir  hands.  They  are  always  rich 
and  aged :  therefore  they  are  venerated ;  but,  though  they  can  exert  influence, 
they  cannot  wield  power ;  they  can  advisCf  but  they  cannot  command.  In  some 
instances,  as  in  that  of  Quenqueza,  King  of  the  Rembo,  the  dtle  and  empty 
honors  of  royalty  arc  bestowed  upon  the  most  influential  patriarch  in  a  district 
This  is  a  vestige  of  higher  civilization  and  of  ancient  empire  which  disaf^ars 
as  one  descends  among  the  lower  tribes."  » 

"The  African  form  of  government  is  patriarchal,  and,  according  to  the 
temperament  of  the  chief,  despotic,  or  guided  by  the  counsel  of  the  elders  of 
the  tribe.  Reverence  for  loyalty  sometimes  leads  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
submit  to  great  cruelty,  and  even  murder,  at  the  hands  of  a  despot  or  madman ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  rule  is  mild ;  and  tiie  same  remark  applies  in  a  degree  to 
tiieir  religion."  > 

When  a  new  kin^  is  elected,  he  has  first  to  repair  to  the  pon- 
tiff's house,  who  —  apropos  of  priests  —  is  more  important  than  the 
king  himself.  The  king  prostrates  himself,  and,  with  loud  cries, 
entreats  the  favor  of  this  high  priest.  At  first  the  old  man 
inside,  with  a  gruff  voice,  orders  him  away,  says  he  cannot  be 
annoyed ;  but  the  king  enumerates  the  presents  he  has  brought 
him,  and  finally  the  door  opeos,  and  the  priest  appears,  clad  in 
white,  a  looking-glass  on  his  breast,  and  long  white  feathers  in  his 
head.  The  king  is  sprinkled,  covered  with  dust,  walked  over, 
and  then,  finally,  the  priest  lies  upon  him.  He  has  to  swear  that 
he  will  obey,  etc. ;  and  then  he  is  allowed  to  go  to  the  coronation. 
Then  follow  days  and  nights  of  feasting,  and,  among  some  tribes, 
human  sacrifices. 

The  right  of  succession  is  generally  kept  on  the  male  side  of 
the  family.  The  crown  passes  from  brother  to  brother,  from 
iinde  to  nephew,  from  cousin  to  cousin.  Where  there  are  no 
brothers,  the  son  takes  the  sceptre.  In  all  our  studies  on  Africa, 
we  have  found  only  two  women  reigning.  A  woman  by  the 
name  of  Shinga  ascciuled  the  tlironc  of  the  Congo  empire  in 
1640.    She  rebelled  against  the  ceremonies  sought  to  be  intro- 

*  Savage  Alirica,  p.  216.  *  Expedition  to  Zambesi,  pp.  626,  627. 
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duced  by  Portuguese  Catholic  priests,  who  incited  her  nephew  to 
treason.  Defeated  in  several  pitched  battles,  she  fled  into  the 
Jaga  country,  where  she  was  crowned  with  much  success.  In 
1646  she  won  her  throne  again,  and  concluded  an  honorable 
peace  wiih  the  Portuguese.  The  other  queen  was  the  blood- 
thirsty Tembandumba  of  the  Jagas.  She  was  of  Arab  blood, 
and  a  cannibal  by  practice.  She  fought  many  battles,  aciiiex  cd 
great  victories,  flirted  with  beautiful  young  savages,  and  finally 
was  poisoned. 

The  African  is  not  altogether  without  law. 

*' Justice  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  pretty  fairly  admiaistered  among 
the  Makololo.  A  headman  took  sotne  beads  and  a  blanket  from  one  of  his 
men  who  had  been  witli  us;  the  matter  was  l>rought  before  the  chief:  and  he 
immediately  ordereil  the  gtiods  to  be  restored,  and  decreed,  moreover,  that  no 
headman  should  take  the  property  of  the  men  who  had  returned.  In  theory 
all  the  goods  brought  back  belonged  to  the  chief;  the  men  laid  them  at  his 
feet,  and  made  a  formal  offer  of  them  all :  he  looked  at  the  articles,  and  told 
the  men  to  keep  them.  This  is  almost  invariably  the  case.  Tuba  Mokoro, 
however,  fearing  lest  Sekek  tu  might  take  a  fancy  to  some  of  his  best  goods, 
exhibited  only  a  few  of  his  old  and  least  valuable  acquisitions.  Masakasa  had 
^  little  to  show:  he  had  committed  some  l^reach  of  nitive  law  in  one  of  tlie 
villafjes  on  the  way,  and  jjaid  a  licavy  tine  ratlu-r  than  iiave  the  matter  brought 
to  the  doctor's  ears.  Each  carrier  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  goods  in  his 
bundle,  though  purchased  by  the  chiefs  ivory;  and  they  never  hesitate  to  claim 
their  rights :  but  no  wages  can  be  demanded  from  die  chief  if  he  fails  to 
respond  to  the  first  application."  * 

We  have  found  considerable  civil  and  criminal  law  among  the 
different  tribes.  We  p::n'c  an  account  of  the  civil  and  criminal 
code  of  Dahomey  in  the  chapter  on  that  einpire.  In  the  Congo 
country  all  civil  suits  are  brought  before  a  judge.  He  sits  on  a 
mat  under  a  large  tree,  and  patiently  hears  the  arguments  /rv  and 
cm.  His  decisions  are  final.  There  is  no  higher  court,  and  hence 
no  appeal  The  criminal  cases  are  brought  before  the  Chit&m^^ 
or  priest  He  keeps  a  sacred  fire  burning  in  bis  house  that  is 
never  suffered  to  go  out.  He  is  supported  by  the  lavish  and 
delicate  gifts  of  the  people,  and  is  held  to  be  sacred  No  one 
is  allowed  to  approach  his  house  except  on  the  most  urgent  busU 
ness.  He  never  dies,  so  say  the  i^eople.  When  he  is  seriously 
sick  his  legal  successor  steals  quietly  into  his  house,  and  beats  his 
brains  out,  or  strangles  him  to  death.  It  is  his  duty  to  hear  ail 
criminal  cases,  and  to  this  end  he  makes  a  periodical  circuit 

*  Livingsloae^  Expeditioa  to  the  SbnbeM,  ppw  307,  508. 
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among  the  tribe.  Murder,  treason,  adultery,  killing  the  escaped 
snakes  from  the  fetich-house, — and  often  stealing,  —  are  pun- 
ished by  death,  or  by  being  sold  into  slavery.  A  girl  who  loses 
her  standing,  disgraces  her  family  by  an  immoral  act,  is  banished 
from  the  tribe.  And  in  case  of  seduction  the  man  is  tied  up  and 
flogged.  In  case  of  adultery  a  large  sum  of  money  must  be  paid. 
If  the  guilty  one  is  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  then  death  or  slavery 
is  the  penalty. 

".Adultery  is  regarded  by  the  Africans  as  a  kind,  of  theft.  It  is  a  vice, 
therefore,  and  so  common  that  one  might  write  a  Decameron  of  native  talea 
like  those  of  Boccaccia  And  what  in  Boccaccio  is  more  poignant  and  more 
vicious  than  this  song  of  the  Benga,  which  I  have  often  heard  them  sing, 
young  men  and  women  together,  when  no  old  men  were  present  ? — 

*The  old  men  young  girls  married. 
The  young  girls  made  the  old  men  fools ; 
For  tlu  V  love  to  kiss  the  young  men  in  the  dark. 
Or  beneath  the  green  lenves  of  the  phuitnin  trcc. 
The  old  men  then  threatened  the  young  men. 
And  said,  "  You  make  us  look  iike  loois; 
Bat  we  will  stab  you  with  our  knives  till  your  blood  runs  forth  I** 
*  Oh,  stab  us,  stab  us  I "  cried  the  young  men  gladly, 
**  For  then  your  whta  wUi  futm  up  our  wunds^  * " ' 

The  laws  of  marriage  among  many  tribes  are  very  wholesome 
and  elevating.  When  the  age  of  puberty  arrives,  it  is  the  custom 
in  many  tribes  for  the  elderly  women,  who  style  themselves 
Negemia*  to  go  into  the  forest,  and  prepare  for  the  initiation  of 
the  igmji,  or  novice.  They  clear  a  large  space,  build  a  fire,  which 
is  kept  burning  for  three  days.  They  take  the  young  woman  into 
.  the  fetich-house, — a  new  one  for  this  ceremony, — where  they  go 
through  some  ordeal,  that,  thus  far,  has  never  been  understood  by 
men.  When  a  young  man  wants  a  wife,  there  are  two  things 
necessary ;  viz.,  he  must  secure  her  consent,  and  then  buy  her. 
The  apparent  necessary  element  in  African  courtship  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  deprecated  by  the  contracting  parties.  On  the  other 
liand,  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  matrimony.  It  is  proof  positive 
when  a  suitor  gives  cattle  for  his  sweetheart,  first,  that  he  is 
Wealthy  ;  and,  second,  that  he  greatly  values  the  lady  he  fain  would 
make  his  bride.  He  first  seeks  the  favor  of  the  girl's  parents. 
If  she  have  none,  then  her  next  of  kin,  as  in  Israel  in  the  days 
of  Boaz.     For  it  is  a  law  among  many  tribes,  that  a  young  girl 

'  Savage  Atric^i,  |>.  219. 
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shall  never  be  without  a  guardian.  When  the  relatives  are  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  suitor,  they  are  at  great  ])ains  to  sound 
his  praise  in  the  presence  of  the  girl ;  who,  after  a  while,  consents 
to  see  him.  The  news  is  conveyed  to  him  by  a  friend  or  relative 
of  the  girl.  The  suitor  takes  a  bath,  rubs  his  body  with  palm-oil, 
dons  his  best  armor,  and  with  beating  heart  and  proud  stride 
hastens  to  the  presence  of  the  fastidious  charmer.  She  does  not 
speak.  He  sits  down,  rises,  turns  around,  runs,  and  goes  through 
many  exercises  to  show  her  that  he  is  sound  and  healthy.  The 
girl  retires,  and  the  anxious  suitor  receives  the  warm  congratula- 
tions of  the  spectators  on  his  noble  bearing.  The  fair  lady  con- 
veys her  assent  to  the  waiting  lover,  and  the  village  rings  with 
shouts  of  gladness.  Next  come  the  preliminary  matters  before 
the  wedding.  Marriage  among  most  African  tribes  is  a  coeta- 
neous  contract.  The  bride  is  delivered  when  the  price  is  paid  by 
the  bridegroom.  No  goods,  no  wife.  Then  follow  the  wedding 
and  feasting,  firing  of  guns,  blowing  of  horns,  music,  and 
dancing.> 

Polygamy  is  almost  universal  in  Africa,  and  poor  woman  is 
the  greater  sufferer  from  the  accursed  system.  It  is  not  enough 
that  she  is  drained  of  her  beauty  and  strength  by  the  savage 
passions  of  man :  she  is  the  merest  abject  slave  everywhere. 
The  young  women  are  beautiful,  but  it  is  only  for  a  brief  season  ; 
it  soon  passes  like  the  fragile  rose  into  the  ashes  of  premature 
old  age.  In  Dahomey  she  is  a  soldier ;  in  Kaffir-land  she  tends 
the  herds,  and  builds  houses ;  and  in  Congo  without  her  industry 
man  would  starve.  Everywhere  man's  cruel  hand  is  against  her. 
Everywhere  she  is'thc  slave  of  his  unholy  passions.' 

1 1  IS  a  mistaken  notion  that  has  obtained  for  many  years,  that 
the  Negro  in  Africa  is  physically  the  mosl  loathsome  of  all  man- 
kind. True,  the  Negro  has  been  deformed  by  degradation  and 
abuse  ;  but  this  is  not  his  normal  condition.  We  have  seen 
native  Africans  who  were  jet  black,  woolly-haired,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing hnc  teeth,  beautiful  features,  tall,  graceful,  and  athletic. 

<'In  refereiice  to  the  status  of  the 'Africans  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  we  have  seen  nothing  to  justify  the  notion  that  they  are  of  a  different 
*  breed  *  or  *  species '  from  the  most  civilized.  The  African  is  a  man  with  every 


'  See  Savage  Africa,  p.  207.    Livingstone's  Life-Work,  pp.  47,  48,   UadvOixad  Kao«  of 
Mm,  voL  i.  pp.  71-86 ;  also  Du  Chaillu  and  Dentiam  and  Clappterton. 
*  Swmge  Afrka,  pp.  4Z4,  425. 
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attribute  of  human  kmd.  Centuries  of  barbarism  have  liad  tlic  same  deterio- 
rating effects  on  Africans  as  I'richard  describes  them  to  have  had  on  certain 
of  the  Irish  who  were  driven,  some  generations  back,  to  the  htUs  in  Ulster  and 
Coonaii^t;  and  these  depressing  influences  have  had  such  moral  and  physical 

cfTccts  on  some  tribes,  that  ages  probably  will  be  required  to  undo  what  ages 
have  done.  This  degradation,  however,  would  hardly  be  given  as  a  reason  for 
hcWin:;  anv  race  in  bonflac:e.  iiiiK  .ss  the  advocate  had  sunk  niorallv  to  the 
same  low  state.  Apart  from  the  Iriglitful  loss  of  life  in  the  proc  (  ss  by  which, 
it  is  pretended,  the  Negroes  are  better  provided  for  than  in  a  state  of  liberty 
in  their  own  country,  it  is  this  very  system  that  perpetuates,  if  not  causes,  the 
wbappy  condition  with  which  the  comparative  comfort  of  some  of  them  in 
shver)'  is  contrasted. 

"  Ethnologists  reckon  the  African  as  by  no  means  the  lowest  of  the  human 
family.  He  is  nearly  as  strong  ph}'SicaUy  as  the  European  :  and.  as  a  race,  is 
wonderfully  persistent  among  the  nations  of  the  e  irt!i.  Neither  the  diseases 
nor  the  ardent  spirits  whicli  proved  so  fatal  to  Xortli-American  Indians,  South- 
Sea  Islanders,  and  Australians,  seem  capable  of  annihil.if irc^'  tlie  Xei^roes. 
Even  when  subjected  to  that  system  so  destructive  to  lium.ui  hie,  by  which 
they  arc  torn  from  their  native  soil,  they  spring  up  irrepressibly,  and  darken 
half  the  new  continent.  They  are  gifted  by  nature  with  physical  strength 
capable  of  withstanding  the  sorest  privations,  and  a  lightiteartedness  which, 
as  a  sort  of  compensation,  enables  them  to  make  the  best  of  the  w  or<t  situa- 
tions. It  is  like  that  power  which  the  human  frame  possesses  of  withstanding 
hear,  and  to  an  extent  which  we  should  never  have  known,  had  not  an  adven- 
turi)U3  surgeon  gdiie  into  .in  oven,  and  litiriit  his  lin^e^s  with  his  own  watch. 
The  Africans  have  wonderfully  borne  up  untler  unnatural  conditions  that  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  most  races. 

**  It  is  remaricable  that  the  power  of  resistance  under  calamity,  or,  as  some 
ironld  say,  adaptation  for  a  life  of  servitude,  is  peculiar  only  to  certain  tribes 
00  the  continent  of  Africa.  Qimate  cannot  be  made  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  many  would  pine  in  a  state  of  slavery,  or  voluntarily  perish.  Xo  Kroo- 
man  c.in  ])e  converted  into  a  slave,  and  yet  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  low, 
unhcah!  ,  u  est  coast;  nor  can  any  of  the  Ztihi  or  Kaffir  tribes  be  reduced  to 
boada;;ie,  though  all  liicse  live  on  comparatively  elevated  regions.  W  e  have 
beard  it  stated  by  men  familiar  with  some  of  the  Kaffirs,  that  a  blow,  given 
even  in  play  by  a  European,  must  be  returned.  A  love  of  liberty  is  observable 
in  all  who  have  the  Zulu  blood,  as  the  Makololo,  the  Watuta,  and  probably  the 
Masai.  But  blood  docs  not  explain  the  UkX.  A  beautiful  Barotse  woman  at 
N'ahele,  on  refusing  to  marry  a  man  whom  she  did  not  like,  was  in  a  pet  given 
b)  the  headman  to  some  Mambari  slave-traders  from  Benguela.  .Seeing  her 
^e.  she  seized  one  of  their  spears,  and,  stabbing  herself,  fell  down  dead."  > 

Dr.  David  Livingstone  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  utmost  con- 
fidence in  all  matters  that  he  writes  about.  Mr.  Archibald  Forbes 
^ys  he  has  seen  Africans  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle  that  would 
^Bcuure  nine  feet ;  and  it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  we 


■  LiriagrtoaePt  EsqpcditlaB  to  the  Zunbe^  pp.  6*5, 6s6k 
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had  the  privilege  of  seeinpf  a  Zulu  who  was  eight  feet  and  eleven 
inches  in  height.  As  to  the  beauty  of  the  Negro,  nearly  all  African 
travellers  agree. 

"But  if  the  women  of  Africa  are  brutal,  the  men  of  Africa  are  feminine. 
Their  feices  are  smooth ;  their  breasts  are  frequently  as  foil  as  those  of  Euro- 
pean women ;  their  voices  are  never  gruff  or  deep ;  tiieir  fingors  are  long ;  and 
they  can  be  very  proud  of  their  rosy  nails.  While  the  women  are  nearly  always 
iU^haped  after  their  girlhood,  the  men  have  gracefully  moulded  limbs,  and 
always  after  a  feminine  type.  —  the  arms  rouncied,  tl>e  legs  elegantly  formedt 
without  too  much  qiuscular  develo])ment,  and  the  feet  delicate  and  smalh 

"When  I  first  went  ashore  on  Africa,  viz.,  at  Bathurst,  I  thoucjlit  all  the 
men  who  passed  me,  covered  in  their  long  robes,  were  women,  till  i  saw  one 
<if  the  latter  sex,  and  was  thereby  disenchanted. 

While  no  African's  face  ever  yet  reminded  me  of  a  man  whom  I  bad 
known  in  England,  I  saw  again  and  again  foces  which  reminded  me  of  women ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  in  Angola,  being  about  tf)  chastise  a  canegadore^  he  sank 
on  his  knees  as  T  raised  my  stick.  rhs])cd  hi^hands.  and  looked  up  implorini^lv 
tnw.irfl  me,  — was  so  like  a  young  lady  I  had  once  felt  an  affection  for,  that,  in 
spite  ol  myself.  I  flung  the  stick  away,  fearing  to  commit  a  sacrilege. 

Indies  on  reading  this  will  open  their  eyes,  and  suppose  that  either  I 
have  very  bad  taste,  or  that  I  am  writing  fiction.  But  I  can  assure  them  that 
among  the  Angolas,  and  the  Mpongwe,  and  the  Mandingoes,  and  the  Fula, 
I  have  seen  men  whose  form  and  features  would  disgrace  no  petticoats,— not 
even  satin  ones  at  adrawing>room. 

"While  the  women  are  stiij-id,  sulky,  and  j^hk'nmatic,  the  men  are  viva- 
cious, timid,  incjuisi'vivc,  and  t;.irrulous  beyond  belief.  They  make  excellent 
domestic  servants,  are  cleanly,  and  even  tedious  in  the  nicety  with  which  they 
arrange  dishes  on  a  table  or  clothes  on  a  bed.  They  have  also  their  friend- 
ships after  the  manner  of  woman,  embracing  one  another,  sleeping  on  the  same 
mat,  telling  one  another  their  secrets,  betraying  them,  and  getting  terriUy  jeal- 
ous of  one  another  (from  pecuniary  motives)  when  they  happen  to  serve  the 
same  master. 

"They  have  none  of  that  austerity,  thai  reserve,  that  pertinacity,  that  per- 
severance, that  stronij-li'vi'kd  stuM'orn  determination,  or  that  ferocious  courage, 
which  are  the  common  attributes  of  our  sex.  They  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  delicate  tact,  that  intuition,  that  nervous  imagination,  that  quick  perception 
of  character,  which  have  become  the  proverbial  characteristics  of  cultivated 
women.  They  know  how  to  render  themselves  impenetrable ;  and  if  they  desire 
to  be  perfidious,  they  wear  a  mask  which  few  eyes  can  sec  through,  \\  )iilc  at 
the  same  time  a  certain  sameness  of  purpose  models  their  character  in  similar 
moulds.  Their  nature  is  an  enigma;  but  solve  it,  and  you  have  solved  the 
race.  They  are  inordinately  vain  :  they  buy  looking-glasses ;  they  will  pass 
hours  at  their  toilet,  in  which  their  wives  must  act  as  /emmes  de  chatftbre  j 
they  will  spend  all  their  money  on  ornaments  and  dress,  in  which  they  can  . 
display  a  charming  taste.  They  are  fond  of  music,  of  dancing,  and  are  not 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  They  are  indolent,  and  have  little  ambi- 
tion except  to  be  admired  and  well  spoken  of.  They  are  so  sensitive  that  a 
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iursh  word  will  rankle  in  their  hearts,  and  make  them  unhappy  for  a  length  ol 
time ;  and  they  will  strip  themselves  to  pay  the  grioU  for  their  flattery,  and  to 
escape  their  satire.  Though  natundly  timid,  and  loath  to  shed  blood,  they  wit> 
ness  without  horror  the  most  revolting  spectacles  which  their  religion  sanr- 
tions;  and,  though  awed  by  us  their  superiors,  a  real  injury  will  transform  their 
natures,  and  they  will  take  a  speedy  and  merciless  reveni^e. 

"According  to  popular  belief,  the  Africans  are  ireacherrnis  and  hostile. 
The  fact  is,  that  all  Africans  are  supposed  to  be  Negroes,  and  that  which  is 
criminal  is  ever  associated  with  that  wtiich  is  hideous.  But,  with  the  exception 
some  Mohammedan  tribes  toward  the  north,  one  may  travel  all  over  Africa 
,  without  risking  one*s  life.  They  may  detain  you ;  they  may  rob  you,  if  you 
are  rich ;  they  may  insult  you,  and  refuse  to  let  you  enter  their  country,  if 
you  are  poor :  but  your  life  is  always  safe  till  you  sacrifice  it  by  some  impru- 
dence. 

'•  In  ancient  times  the  blacks  were  known  to  lie  so  gentle  to  strangers  that 
nuny  believed  that  the  gods  sprang  from  them.  liomer  sings  of  the  Ocean, 
father  of  the  gods ;  and  says  that,  when  Jupiter  wishes  to  take  a  holiday,  he 
visits  the  sea,  and  goes  to*the  banquets  of  the  blacks, — a  people  bwnble, 
courteous,  and  devout**  * 

We  have  quoted  thus  extensively  from  Mr.  Reade  because  he 
has  given  a  fair  account  of  the  peoples  he  met.  He  is  a  good 
writer,  but  sometimes  gets  real  funny  I 

It  is  a  fact  that  all  uncivilized  races  arc  warlike.  The  tribes 
of  Africa  are  a  vast. standing  army.  Fighting  seems  to  be  their 
employment.  We  went  into  this  matter  of  armies  so  thoroughly 
in  the  fourth  chapter  that  we  shall  not  have  much  to  say  here. 
The  bow  and  arrow,  the  spear  and-  assagai  were  the  primitive 
weapons  of  African  warriors ;  but  they  have  learned  the  use  of 
firearms  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  shield  and 
assagai  are  not,  however,  done  away  with.  The  young  Prince 
Napoleon,  whose  dreadful  death  the  reader  may  recall,  was  slain 
by  an  assagaL  These  armies  are  officered,  disciplined,  and  drilled 
to  great  perfection,  as  the  French  and  English  troops  have  abun- 
dant reason  to  know. 

"The  Zulu  tribes  arc  remarkable  for  being  the  only  people  in  that  part  of 
Africa  who  have  practised  war  in  an  Luropean  sense  of  the  word.  The  other 
tribes  are  very  good  at  iMtsh-fighting,  and  are  exceedingly  crafty  at  taking  an 
«Beiiiy  unawares,  and  coming  on  him  before  he  is  prepared  for  them.  Guerilla 
vazfue  ia,  in  fact,  Aeir  only  mode  of  waging  battle;  and,  as  is  necessarily  the 
cue  in  such  warfare,  more  depends  on  the  exertion  of  inrlividual  combatants 
than  on  the  scientific  combinations  of  niT^'^es.  But  the  Zulu  tril)e  have,  since 
the  time  of  Tchaka,  the  great  inventor  of  military  tactics,  carried  on  war  in  a 
^lULOoer  approaching  the  notions  of  civilization. 

*  Savage  Africa,  pp.  4a6»  4*7. 
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"  Their  men  are  organized  into  regiments,  each  subdivided  into  companies^ 
and  each  commnndcd  by  its  own  chief,  or  colonel  :  wliilc  the  king,  as  com- 
manding general,  leads  his  torces  to  war,  disposes  them  in  battle-array,  and 
personally  directs  their  movements.  They  give  an  enemy  notice  that  they  are 
about  to  march  against  him,  and  boldly  meet  liim  in  the  open  field.  There  is  a 
military  etiquette  about  them  which  some  of  our  own  people  have  been  slow  to 
understand.  They  once  sent  a  message  to  the  English  commander  that  they 
would  *coroe  and  breald^t  with  him.*  He  thought  it  was  only  a  joke,  and  was 
very  much  surprised  when  the  Kaffirs,  true  to  their  promise,  came  pouring  like 
a  torrent  over  the  hills,  leaving  him  barely  time  to  get  his  men  under  aims 
before  Uie  dark  enemies  arrived.'*  * 

And  there  arc  sonic  legends  told  about  African  wars  that 
would  put  the  "Arabian  Nights"  to  the  blush.* 

In  Africa,  as  in  districts  of  Germany  and  Holland,  woman  is. 
burdened  with  ai;ricultural  duties.  The  soil  of  Africa  is  very 
rich/^  and  conse(|uently  Nature  furnishes  her  untutored  children 
with  much  spontaneous  vegetation.  It  is  a  rather  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  average  African  warrior  thinks  it  a  degradation  for 
•  him  to  engage  in  agriculture.  He  will  fell  trees,  and  help  move 
a  village,  but  wiU  not  go  into  the  field  to  work.  The  women  — 
generally  the  married  ones  —  do  the  gardening.  They  carry  the 
seed  on  their  heads  in  a  large  basket,  a  hoe  on  their  shoulder, 
and  a  baby  slung  on  the  back.  They  scatter  the  seed  over  the 
ground,  and  then  break  up  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches. 

'*  i'our  or  live  gardens  are  often  to  be  seen  round  a  kraal,  each  situated 
so  as  to  suit  some  particular  plant.  Various  kinds  of  crops  are  cultivated  by 
the  Kaffirs,  the  principal  being  maize,  millet,  pumpkins,  and  a  kind  of  spurious 
sugar-cane  in  great  use  throughout  Southern  Africa,  and  popularly  known  by 

the  name  of  *  sweet-reed.'  The  two  former  constitute,  however,  the  ncces- 
'  saries  of  life,  the  latter  belonginj;  rather  to  the  class  of  luxuries.  The  maize^ 
or.  as  It  is  popularly  c.illed  when  the  pods  are  se\  ercd  from  the  :5tem,  •  mealies,' 
is  the  very  statt  ot  life  to  a  Katfir ;  as  it  is  from  the  mealies  that  is  made  the 
tliick  porridge  on  wljich  the  Kaffir  chiefly  lives.  If  a  European  hires  a  Kaffir, 
whether  as  guide,  servant,  or  hunter,  he  is  obliged  to  supply  him  with  a  stipu- 
lated  quantity  of  food,  of  which  the  maize  forms  the  chief  ingredient  Indeed, 
so  long  as  the  native  of  Southern  Africa  can  get  plenty  of  porridge  and  SOUr 
milk,  he  is  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  lot.  When  ripe,  the  ears  of  maize  are 
removed  from  the  stem,  the  leafy  enveloi)e  stripperl  off,  and  they  are  hung  ia 
pairs  over  sticks  until  they  arc  dry  enough  tu  lie  t.iken  to  the  storehou^^e.  "  4 


'  Uncivilized  Races  ot  Men,  vol.  i.  p.  94. 

*  Through  the  Dark  Continent,  voL  i.  p.  344  jy.;  also  vol  iLppb  9ft  tt. 

*  Livingstone's  Zambesi,  i>p.  613-617. 

*  Undviliznd  Raco  of  Men,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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The  cattle  are  cared  for  by  the  men,  and  women  are  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  the  hunt  for  wild  animals.  The  cattle 
among  the  mountain  and  sandstone  tribes  arc  of  a  fine  stock; 
but  those  of  the  tribes  in  the  alluvia,  like  their  owners,  are  small 
and  sickly. 

The  African  pays  more  attention  to  his  weapons  of  offensive 
warfare  than  he  does  to  his  wives ;  but  in  many  instances  he  is 
quite  skilful  in  the  handicrafts. 

"  I  he  I. siioi^o  people  are  noted  throughout  the  ncigliboring  tribes  for  the 
superior  quality  and  fineness  of  the  bongos,  or  pieces  of  grass-cloth,  which  they 
manafacture.  They  are  industrious  and  skilful  weavers.  In  walking  down  the 
main  street  of  Mokenga,  a  number  of  ouandjoi^  or  houses  whhout  walls*  are 
seen,  each  containing  four  or  five  looms,  with  the  weavers  seated  before  them 
wea  -  t!ie  cloth.  In  the  middle  of  the  fioor  of  the  ouandjay  a  wood-fire  is 
■^een  l  urninj;:  and  tlic  weavers,  as  you  pass  by,  are  sure  to  be  seen  smoking 
their  ]  ipes.  and  chatting  to  one  another  whilst  i^oing  on  with  their  work.  The 
weavers  arc  all  men,  and  it  is  men  also  wlio  stitch  the  bomios  together  to 
nuke  dentins  or  robes  of  them ;  the  stitches  are  not  very  close  together,  nor 
is  the  thread  very  fine,  but  the  work  is  very  neat  and  regular,  and  the  needles 
are  of  their  own  manufacture.  The  hongos  are  very  often  striped,  and  some- 
times made  even  in  check  patterns;  this  Is  done  by  dieir  dyeing  some  of  the 
threads  kH  the  warp,  or  of  both  warp  and  woof,  with  various  simple  colors; 
the  dyes  are  all  made  of  decoctions  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  except  for 
black,  wlien  a  kind  of  iron-ore  is  used.  The  hotii^os  are  employed  as  money 
in  this  part  of  .Africa.  Although  called  grass-cloth  by  me,  the  material  is  not 
nude  of  grass,  but  of  the  delicate  and  firm  cuticle  of  palm  leaflets,  stripped 
off  in  a  dexterous  manner  with  the  fingers.**  < 

Nearly  all  his  mechanical  genius  seems  to  be  exhausted  in  the 
perfection  of  his  implements  of  war ;  and  Dr.  Livingstone  is  of 
the  opinion,  that  when  a  certain  perfection  in  the  arts  is  reached, 
the  natives  pause.  This,  we  think,  is  owing  to  their  far  remove 
from  other  nations.    Livingstone  says,  — 

"  The  races  of  this  continent  seem  to  have  advanced  to  a  certain  point 
and  no  farther ;  their  progress  in  the  arts  of  working  iron  and  copper,  in  pot- 
tery, basket-making,  spinning,  weaving,  making  nets,  fish-hooks,  spears,  axes, 
Imives,  needles,  and  other  things,  whether  originally  invented  by  this  people 
or  communicated  by  another  instructor,  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  same 
rade  state  for  a  great  number  of  centuries.  This  apparent  stagnation  of  mind 
10  certain  nations  we  cannot  understand  ;  but,  since  we  have  in  the  latter  ages 
of  the  world  made  what  we  consider  great  progress  in  the  arts,  we  have  uncon- 
sciously got  into  the  way  of  speaking  of  some  other  races  in  much  the  same 

as  tliat  used  by  the  Celestials  in  the  Flowery  Land.    These  same  Chinese 


Ashango  Land,  pp.  290,  291. 
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anticipated  us  in  several  most  important  discoveries  by  as  many  centuries  as  we 
may  have  preceded  others.  In  the  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  magnet, 
the  composition  of  gunpowder,  the  invention  of  printing,  the  manufacture  of 

porcelain,  of  silk,  and  in  the  proj^rcss  of  literature,  they  were  before  us.  IJut 
then  the  power  of  making  further  discoveries  was  arrested,  and  a  stagnation  of 
the  intellect  prevented  their  advancing  in  tlie  path  of  improvement  or  in- 
vention." 

Mr.  Wood  says,  — 

**  The  natives  of  Southern  Africa  are  wonderful  profidents  in  foi;g^ng  iron ; 
and,  indeed,  a  decided  capability  for  the  blaclcsmlth's  art  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  natives  of  Africa,  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west.  None  of 
the  tribes  can  do  very  much  witli  tlie  iron,  Init  the  little  wliich  they  require  is 
worked  in  ])erfection.  As  in  the  c.ise  with  all  uncivili/etl  bein>;s,  the  whole 
treasures  of  the  art  are  lavished  on  their  weapons ;  and  so,  if  we  wish  to  see 
what  an  African  savage  can  do  with  iron,  we  must  look  at  his  spears,  knives, 
and  arrows  —  the  latter,  indeed,  being  but  spears  in  miniature.** 

The  blacksmith,  then,  is  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  his 
village.  He  gives  shape  and  point  to  the  weapons  by  which  game 
is  to  be  secured  and  battles  won.   All  seek  his  favor. 

^  Among  the  Kaffirs,  a  blacksmith  is  a  man  of  considerable  importance, 

and  is  much  respected  by  the  tribe.  He  will  not  profane  the  myst)»y  of  his 
craft  by  allowing  uninitiated  eyes  to  inspect  his  vnrious  processes,  and  there- 
fore carries  on  his  operations  at  some  distance  from  the  kraal.  His  first  cire 
is  to  prepare  the  bellows.  The  form  which  he  uses  ])revails  over  a  vcr\  I.irije 
portion  of  Africa,  and  is  iiceu,  with  some  few  modiiicaiions,  even  among  the 
many  islands  of  Polynesia.  It  consists  of  two  leathern  sadcs,  at  the  nsppet 
end  of  which  is  a  handle.  To  the  lower  end  of  each  sack  is  attached  the  hol- 
low horns  of  some  animal,  that  of  the  cow  or  eland  being  most  commonly 
used;  and  when  the  bags  are  alternately  inflated  and  compressed,  the  9ax 
passes  out  through  the  two  horns. 

Of  course  the  heat  of  the  tire  would  destroy  the  horns  if  they  were 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  it;  and  they  are  therefore  inserted,  not  into  the 
fire,  but  into  an  earthenware  tube  which  communicates  with  tlie  tire,  i  he 
use  of  valves  is  unknown ;  but  as  tiie  two  horns  do  not  open  into  the  fire,  but 
into  the  tube,  the  lire  is  not  drawn  into  the  bellows  as  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  This  arrangement,  however,  causes  considerable  waste  of  air,  so  that 
the  l>eUows-blower  is  obliged  to  work  much  harder  than  would  l)e  the  cn>e  if 
he  were  provided  with  an  instrument  that  could  conduct  the  blast  directly  to 
its  destination.  The  ancient  Egyptians  used  a  bellows  of  precisely  similar 
construction,  except  that  they  did  not  work  them  entirely  l>y  hand.  They 
Stood  with  one  foot  on  each  sack,  and  blew  the  fire  by  alternately  pressing  on 
them  with  the  feet,  and  raising  them  by  meams  of  a  cord  £utei»ed  to  tiieir 
upper  ends. 

When  the  blacksmith  is  about  to  set  to  work,  he  digs  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  in  which  the  fire  is  placed ;  and  then  sinks  the  earthenware  tube  in  a 
sloping  direction,  so  that  the  lower  end  opens  at  the  bottom  of  the  bole. 
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while  the  upper  end  projects  above  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  two  horns 
are  next  inserted  into  the  upper  end  of  the  earthenware  tub« ;  and  the  bellows 
are  then  fastened  in  dieir  places,  so  tbat  the  sacks  are  conveniently  disposed 
lor  tbe  hands  the  operator,  who  irfts  between  them.  A  charcoa]*lire  is  then 
laid  in  the  hole,  and  is  soon  brought  to  a  powerful  heat  by  means  of  the  bel- 
lows. A  larger  stone  serves  tlie  [n!q)ose  of  an  anvil,  and  a  smaller  stone  docs 
duty  for  .1  hammer.  Sometimes  the  hammer  is  made  of  a  conical  piece  of  iron, 
but  in  most  cases  a  stone  is  considered  sufficient.  The  rougli  work  of  ham- 
mering the  iron  into  shape  is  generally  done  by  the  chief  blacksmith's  assist- 
ants, of  whom  he  has  several,  all  of  whom  will  pound  away  at  the  iron  in 
regular  saccesMon.  The  shaping  and  finishing  the  article  is  reserved  by  the 
Mttith  for  himself.  The  other  tools  are  few  and  simple,  and  consist  of  punches 
and  rude  pinchers  made  of  two  rods  <<f  Iron. 

**With  these  instruments  the  Kaffir  smith  can  cast  brass  into  various  omap 
ments.  Sometimes  he  pours  it  into  a  cylindrical  mould,  so  as  to  make  a  bar 
from  which  bracelets  and  similar  ornaments  can  be  hammered,  and  sometimes 
he  nukes  studs  and  knobs  by  forming  their  shape  in  clay  moulds.'*  > 

Verily,  the  day  will  come  when  these  warlike  tribes  shall  beat 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  and  their  assagais  into  plough- 
shares, and  shall  learn  war  no  more!  The  skill  and  cunning  of 
their  artificers  shall  be  consecrated  to  the  higher  and  nobler  ends 
of  civilization,  and  the  nuise  of  battle  shall  die  amid  the  music  of 
a  varied  industry  ? 

'  Uncivilized  Races  of  Men,  voL  i.  pp.  97,  98. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

LANGUAGES,' LITERATURE,  AND  REUGION. 

SimocniaB  9»  African  Lan-guagbs.  —  Thb  MroKCWB,  IIamumco,  amd  Grbbo.  ~  Poetky  :  £nc* 
IdVLUC,  and  MisCSLLANKOUS.— RBLKaOKS  AMD  SunBtmtOMS. 

PHILOLOGICALLY  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  are  divided 
into  two  distinct  families.  The  dividing  line  that  Nature 
'  drew  across  the  continent  is  about  two  degrees  north  of  the 
equator.  Thus  far  science  has  not  pushed  her  investigations  into 
Northern  Africa ;  and,  therefore,  little  is  known  of  the  dialects  of 
that  section.  But  from  what  travellers  have  learned  of  portions 
of  different  tribes  that  have  crossed  the  line,  and  made  their  way 
as  far  as  ihc  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  wc  infer,  that,  wliilc  there  are 
many  dialects  in  that  region,  they  all  belong  to  one  common 
family.  During  the  Saracen  movoment,  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  the  Arab  turned  his  face  toward  Central  Africa. 
ICverywhere  traces  of  his  language  and  religion  are  to  be  found. 
He  transformed  whole  tribes  of  savages.  He  built  cities,  and 
planted  fields  ;  he  tended  flocks,  and  became  trader.  He  poured 
new  blood  into  crumbling  principalities,  and  taught  the  fingers  ot 
the  untutored  savage  to  war.  His  religion,  in  many  places,  put 
out  the  ineffectual  fires  of  the  fetich-house,  and  lifted  the  grovel- 
ling thoughts  of  idolaters  heavenward*  His  language,  like  the  j 
new  juice  of  the  vine,  made  its  way  to  the  very  roots  of  Negro  j 
dialects,  and  gave  them  method  and  tone.  In  the  song  and  narra- 
tive, in  the  prayer  and  precept,  of  the  heathen,  the  Arabic  comes 
careering  across  each  sentence,  giving  cadence  and  beauty  to  all. 

On  the  heels  of  the  Mohammedan  followed  the  Portuguese,  I 
the  tried  and  true  servants  of  Rome,  bearing  the  double  swords 
and  keys.   Not  so  extensive  as  the  Arab,  the  influence  of  the 
Portuguese,  nevertheless,  has  been  quite  considerable. 

All  along  the  coast  of  Northern  Guinea,  a  distance  of  nearly 
fifteen  hundred  miles,  — from  Cape  Mesurado  to  the  mouth  of  the  ' 
Niger,  — the  Krce,  Grcbo,  and  Basaform  one  general  family,  and  I 
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speak  the  Mandu  language.  On  the  Ivory  Coast  another  language 
is  spoken  between  Frisco  and  Dick's  Cove.  It  is  designated  as 
the  AvSkw5m  language,  and  in  its  verbal  and  inflective  char- 
acter is  not  closely  related  to  the  Mandu.  The  dialects  of  Popo, 
Dihomey,  Ashantcc,  and  Akra  are  resolvable  into  a  family  or 
i.iiij,Lia^e  called  the  lantyipin.  All  these  dialects,  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent,  have  incorporated  many  foreign  words,  —  Dutch, 
French,  Spanish,  English,  Portuguese,  and  even  many  words  from 
Madagascar.  The  language  of  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coasts  we 
find  much  fuller  than  those  on  the  Grain  Coast.  Wherever  com- 
merce or  mechanical  enterprise  imparts  a  quickening  touch,  we 
find  the  vocabulary  of  the  African  amplified.  Susceptible,  apt, 
and  cunning,  the  coast  tribes,  on  account  of  their  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world,  have  been  greatly  changed.  We  are  sorry 
that  the  change  has  not  always  been  for  the  better.  Uncivilized 
sailors,  and  brainless  and  heartless  speculators,  have  sown  the 
rankest  seeds  of  an  effete  Caucasian  civilization  in  the  hearts  of 
the  unsuspecting  Africans.  These  poor  people  have  learned  to 
cheat,  lici  steal ;  are  capable  of  remarkable  diplomacy  and  treach- 
ery; have  learned  well  the  art  of  flattery  and  extreme  cruelty. 
Mr.  Wilson  says, — 

**The  Sooahelee,  or  Swahere  language,  spoken  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Zanzibar,  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Mpongwe,  which  is  spoken  on  the 
western  coast  in  veiy  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  One-fifth  of  the 
wHU  of  these  two  dialects  are  either  the  same,  or  so  nearly  so  that  they  may 
iottfy  be  traced  to  the  same  root,** 

The  Italics  are  our  own.  The  above  was  written  just  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

''The  language  of  Uyanzi  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  mixnire  ci  almost  all 

Central  African  dialects.    Our  great  stock  of  native  words,  in  all  dialects, 

proved  of  immense  use  to  me;  and  in  tiiree  days  I  discovered,  after  cl.issi- 
iyin^  and  comparing  the  words  heard  from  the  Wy-anzi  with  other  African 
words,  that  I  was  tolerably  proficient,  at  least  for  ail  practical  purposes,  in 
<he  Kiyanzi  dialect."  « 

Mr.  Stanley  wrote  the  above  in  Africa  in  March,  1877.  It 
W  but  a  repetition  of  the  experiences  of  Drs.  Livingstone  and 
Kirk,  that,  while  the  dialects  west  and  south-west  of  the  Moun- 
tains of  the  Moon  are  numerous,  and  apparently  distinct,  they  are 

'  Slttl«gr>«  ThitNtgh  the  Dark  Conliiiait,  voL  ii.  pp.  jao,  jai ;  sm^  iIm,  pp.  3,  78,  laj,' 
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referable  to  one  common  parent.  The  Swahcre  language  has  held 
its  place  from  the  beginning.  Closely  allied  to  the  Mpongwe,  it 
is  certainly  one  of  great  strength  and  beauty. 

"  This  great  family  of  langua^^es  —  if  the  Mpongwe  dialect  may  be  takea 
as  a  specimen— 'is  remarkaUe  Ux  its  beauty,  elegance,  and  perfectly  philo- 
sophical arrangements*  as  well  as  for  its  almost  indefinite  expansibility.  In  these 
respects  it  not  only  differs  essentially  and  radically  from  all  the  dialects  north 
of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  but  they  are  such  as  may  well  challenge  a 
comparison  with  any  known  language  in  the  world."  * 

The  dialects  of  Northern  Africa  are  rough,  irregular  in  struc- 
ture, and  unpleasant  to  the  ear.  The  Mpongwe  we  arc  inclined 
to  regard  as  the  best  of  all  the  dialects  we  have  examined.  It  is 
spoken,  with  but  slight  variations,  anion i;  the  Mpongwe,  Ayomba, 
Oroungou,  Rcmbo,  Camma,  Ogobay,  Anenga,  and  Ngaloi  tribes. 
A  careful  examination  of  several  other  dialects  leads  us  to  suspect 
that  they,  too,  sustain  a  distant  relationship  to  the  Mpongwe. 

Next  to  this  remarkable  language  comes  the  Bakalai,  with 
its  numerous  dialectic  offspring,  scattered  amongst  the  follow- 
ing tribes :  the  Balengue,  Mebenga,  Bapoukow,  Kombe,  Mbiki, 
Mbousha,  Mbondemo,  Mbisho,  Shekiani,  Apingi,  Evili,  with  other  . 
tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  two  families  of  languages  we  have  just  mentioned — the 
Mpongwe  and  the  Bakalai — are  distinguished  for  their  system  and 
grammatical  structure.  It  is  surprising  that  these  unwritten  lan- 
guages should  hold  their  place  among  roving,  barbarous  tribes 
through  so  many  years.  In  the  Mpongwe  language  and  its 
dialects,  the  liquid  and  semi-vowel  r  is  rolled  with  a  fulness  and 
richness  harmonious  to  the  ear.  The  Bakalai  and  its  branches 
have  no  r;  and  it  is  no  less  true  that  all  tribes  that  exclude  this 
letter  from  their  dialects  are  warlike,  nomadic,  and  much  inferior 
to  the  tribes  that  use  it  freely. 

The  Mpongwe  language  is  spoken  on  each  side  of  the 
Gabun,  at  Cape  Lopez,  and  at  Cape  St.  Catharin  in  Southern 
Guinea;  the  Mandingo,  between  Senegal  and  the  Gambia;  and 
the  Grebo  language,  in  and  about  Cape  Palmas.  It  is  about 
twelve  hundred  miles  from  Gabun  to  Cape  Palmas,  about  two 
thousand  miles  from  Gabun  to  Senegambia,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Gambia.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  these  tribes  are  sufficiently  distant  from  each  other  to  be 

*  Western  Africa,  p.  455. 
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called  $trangers.  An  examiDation  of  their  languages  may  not 
fail  to  interest 

It  has  been  remarked  somewhere,  that  a  people's  homes  are 
the  surest  indications  of  the  degree  of  civilization  they  have 
attamcd.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  deportment  has  much  to  do 
with  the  polish  of  language.  The  disposition,  temperament,  and 
morals  of  a  people  who  have  110  written  language  go  far  toward 
giving  their  language  its  leading  characteristics.  The  Grcho 
people  are  a  well-made,  quick,  and  commanding-looking  people. 
In  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  however,  they  are  unpol- 
ished, of  sudden  temper,  and  revengeful  disposition.'  Their 
language  is  consequently  nionosyllabic.  A  great  proportion  of 
Grebo  words  are  of  the  character  indicated.  A  few  verbs  will 
illustrate.  Kba,  carr)' ;  la,  kill ;  ya,  bring ;  mu^  go ;  wa,  walk ; 
m,  do;  and  so  on.    This  is  true  of  objects,  or  nouns.    Ce,  farm; 

earth  ;  whth^  sun ;  tree ;  giy  leoi)arcl  ;  na,  fire  ;  yi,  eye;  hOt 
leg;  head  ;  «//,  rain  ;  kai,  house.  The  Grebo  people  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  syllabication.  They  do  not  punctuate  ;  but, 
speaking  with  the  rapidity  with  which  they  move,  run  their  words 
together  until  a  whole  sentence  might  be  taken  for  one  word.  If 
anything  has  angered  a  Grebo  he  will  say,  Eya  mu  kra  wudi;  " 
being  interpreted,  "  It  has  raised  a  great  bone  in  my  throat.*'  But 
be 'says  it  so  quickly  that  he  pronounces  it  in  this  manner, 
fmukroure.  There  are  phrases  in  this  language  that  are  beyond 
tiie  ability  of  a  foreigner  to  pronounce.  It  has  no  contractions, 
and  often  changes  the  first  and  second  person  of  the  personal  pro- 
noon,  and  the  first  and  second  j>erson  plural,  by  lowering  or  pitch- 
ing the  voice.  The  orthography  remains  the  same,  though  the 
significations  of  those  words  arc  radically  different. 

The  Mpongvvc  langiiain"  is  largely  polysyllabic.  It  is  burdened 
with  personal  pronouns,  and  its  adjectives  have  numerous  changes 
•n  addition  to  their  degrees  of  comparison.  We  find  no  inflec- 
tions to  suggest  case  or  gender.  The  adjective  vipoloy  which 
means  "large,"  carries  seven  or  eight  forms.  While  it  is  impossi- 
^li-' to  tell  whether  a  noun  is  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  they 
use  one  adjective  for  all  four  declensions,  changing  its  form  to 
suit  each. 

The  following  form  of  declensions  will  serve  to  impart  a 
(blearer  idea  of  the  arbitrary  changes  in  the  use  of  the  adjective: 

*  Western  Africa,  p.  456. 
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First  Declension.    ^  piuial 

t  Singu 


\  Plural,  iiiixnibc  ampoiu,  large  sheep. 
<  Singular,  omaniba  ompolu,  a  large  snake. 
\  Plural,  imamba  impolu,  large  snakes.  < 


Fourth  Declension. 


Wc  presume  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  a  Mpong^e  to 
explain  the  arbitrary  law  by  which  such  changes  are  made.  And 
yet  he  is  as  uniform  and  strict  in  his  obedience  to  this  law  as  if 
it  were  written  out  in  an  Mpongwe  grammar,  and  taught  in 
every  village. 

His  verb  has  four  moods ;  viz.,  indicative,  imperative,  condi- 
tional, and  subjunctive.  The  auxiliary  particle  gives  the  indica- 
tive mood  its  grammatical  being.  The  imperative  is  formed  from 
the  present  of  the  indicative  by  changing  its  initial  consonant 
into  its  reciprocal  consonant  as  follows : — 


The  conditional  mood  has  a  form  of  its  own;  but  the  conjunc- 
tive panicles  are  used  as  auxiliaries  at  the  same  time,  and  differ- 
ent conjunctive  particles  are  used  with  different  tenses.  The 
subjunctive,  having;  but  one  form,  in  a  sentence  where  there  are 
two  verbs  is  used  as  the  second  verb.^  So  by  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary  panicles  the  verb  can  form  the  infinitive  and  potential 
mood.  The  Mpongwe  verb  carries  four  tenses,  —  present,  past 
or  historical,  perfect  past,  and  future.  Upon  the  principle  of 
alliteration  the  perfect  past  tense,  representing  an  action  as  com- 
pleted, is  formed  from  the  present  tense  by  prefixing  a,  and  by 
changing  <2-final  into  i:  iar  example,  tdndat  "to  love;"  atdttdi^ 
"did  love."  The  past  or  historical  tense  is  derived  from  the 
imperative  by  prefixing  <7,  and  by  changing  ^-final  into  I.  Thus 
r^huia^  *•  love ; "  ardndi,  have  loved."  The  future  tense  is  con- 
structed by  the  aid  of  the  auxiliary  particle  be,  as  follows :  mi  be 
tdnda,  **  I  am  going  to  love." 

We  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  Mandingo  grammar,  except 
Mr.  MacBrair's,  which  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  in 


tonda^  to  love. 
raudttt  love  thou. 


dendd,  to  do. 
iettdOf  do  thou. 


»  Westara  Africa,  p.  470. 


*  EqiUiUirial  Africa,  pw  $31. 
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existence.  We  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  study  the 
structure  of  that  language.  But  what  scanty  material  we  have 
at  hand  leads  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  quite  loosely  put 
together.   The  saving  element  in  its  verb  is  the  minuteness  with 

which  it  defines  the  time  of  an  action.    The  causative  form  is 

made  by  ihe  use  of  a  suffix.  It  docs  not  use  the  verb  "to  go"  or 
come  "  in  order  to  c.\i)rc.'5S  a  future  tense.  Numerous  particles 
arc  used  in  the  substantive  verb  sense.  The  Mandingo  language 
is  rather  smooth.  The  letters  7'  and  z  are  not  in  it.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  verbs  and  nouns  commence  with  vowels,  and  the  noun 
alway.s  terminates  in  the  letter  o. 

Here  is  a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  philologists :  it  should 
be  cultivated. 

The  African's  nature  is  as  sunny  as  the  climate  he  lives  in. 
He  is  not  brutal,  as  many  advocates  of  slavery  have  asserted.  It 
is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  explorers  of,  and  travellers 
through,  the  Dark  Continent,  that  the  element  of  gentleness  pre- 
dominates among  the  more  considerable  tribes ;  that  they  have  a 
keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  are  susceptible  of  whatever 
culture  is  brought  within  their  reach.  The  Negro  nature  is  not 
sluggish,  but  joyous  and  vivacious.  In  his  songs  he  celebrates 
victories,  and  laughs  at  death  with  the  complacency  of  the  Greek 
Stoics. 

*'  Rich  man  and  poor  fellow,  all  men  must  die : 
Bodies  are  only  shadows.   Why  should  I  be  sad?  "  ' 

He  can  be  deeply  wrought  upon  by  acts  of  kindness ;  and 
hears  a  friendship  to  those  who  show  him  favor,  worthy  of  a  better 
State  of  society.  When  Henry  M.  Stanley  (God  bless  him  ! 
noble,  brave  soul  !)  was  about  emeri^ing  from  the  Dark  Conti- 
•^cnt,  he  made  a  halt  at  Kabinda  before  he  ended  his  miraculous 
journey  at  Zanzibar  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  had  l)een  accom- 
panied in  his  perilous  journey  by  stout-hearted,  brave,  and  faith- 
ful natives.  Their  mission  almost  completed,  they  began  to  sink 
into  that  listlessness  which  i.s  often  the  precursor  of  cieath.  They 
had  been  true  to  their  master,  and  were  now  ready  to  die  as  bravely 

they  had  lived.  Read  Mr.  Stanley's  account  without  emotion 
»f  you  can; — 

Do  you  wish  to  see  Zanzibar,  boys ?'  I  asked. 
" '  Ah,  it  is  far.  Nay,  speak  not,  master.  We  shall  never  see  1^  diey  replied^ 

'  Savaf e  Aftka,  p.  aia. 
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M<Bttt  you  will  die  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  Wake  up — sbake  your> 
selves — show  yourselves  to  be  men.* 

"'Can  a  man  contend  vi-ith  God?  Who  fears  death?  Let  US  die  undis- 
turbed, and  be  at  rest  forever,'  they  answered. 

"  Brave,  taithtul,  loyal  souls  !  They  were,  poor  fellows,  surrendering  thenv 
selves  10  the  benumbing  influences  of  a  listlessness  and  fatal  indifference  to 
life !  Four  of  them  died  in  consequence  of  this  strange  malady  at  Loauda, 
three  more  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  Industry,  and  one  woman  breathed 
her  last  the  day  after  we  arrived  at  Zanzibar.  But  in  their  sad  death  they  had 
one  conscdation,  in  the  words  which  they  kept  constantly  repeating  to  them- 
selves— 

"  *  We  have  brought  our  master  to  the  great  sea,  and  he  has  seen  his  wliite 
brothers.  La  il  AUah,  il  Allah !  There- is  no  God  but  God  1 '  they  said  —  and 
died. 

**  It  is  not  without  an  overwhelming  sense  of  grief,  a  choking  in  the  throaty 
and  swimming  eyes,  that  I  write  of  those  days ;  for  my  memory  is  still  busy 
with  the  worth  and  virtues  of  the  dead.  In  a  thousand  fields  of  incident^ 
adventure,  and  bitter  trials,  they  had  proved  their  stanch  heroism  and  their 
fortitude ;  tifey  had  lived  and  endured  nobly.  .  I  remember  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  they  responded  to  my  appeals ;  I  rememlier  their  bold  bearing  during 
the  darkest  days;  1  remember  tlie  Spartan  pluck,  the  indomitable  courage,  with 
which  they  suffered  in  the  days  ol  our  adversity.  Their  voices  again  loyally 
answer  me,  and  again  I  hear  them  address  each  other  upon  the  necessity  of 
standing  by  the  'master.*  Their  lx>at-song,  which  contained  sentiments  sinUlar 
to  the  following : — 

'  T!ie  p.-ilc  faccd  stranger,  lonely  here, 

In  cities  afar,  where  his  name  is  dear, 
Your  Arab  truth  and  btren!ith  shall  show; 
He  trusts  in  us,  row,  Arabs,  row  '  — 

despite  all  the  souths  which  now  surround  me,  still  charms  my  listen mg 
ear*  *  •  •  • 

"They  were  sweet  and  sad  moments,  those  of  parting.   What  a  long,  long» 

and  true  friendship  was  here  sundered  !  Through  what  strange  vicissitudes  of 
life  had  they  not  followefl  me  I  What  wild  and  varied  scenes  had  we  not  seen 
together!  What  n  noble  fidelity  these  untutored  souls  had  exhibited!  The 
chiefs  were  those  who  had  followed  me  to  Ujiji  in  1871  ;  they  had  been  wit- 
nesses of  the  joy  of  Livingstone  at  the  sight  of  me;  they  were  the  men  to 
whom  I  intrusted  the  safe-guard  ol  Livingstone  on  his  last  and  fatal  journey, 
who  had  mourned  by  his  corpse  at  Muilala,  and  borne  the  illustrious  dead  to 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

"  And  in  a  flood  of  sudden  recoH^tkm,  all  the  stormy  period  here  ended 
rushed  in  upon  my  mind  :  the  whole  panorama  of  danger  and  tempest  through 
which  these  gallant  fellows  had  so  stanchly  stood  by  me — these  gallant  fel- 
lows now  parting  from  me.  Kapidly,  as  in  some  apocalyptic  vision,  every 
scene  of  strife  with  Man  and  Nature,  through  which  these  poor  men  and 
wmnen  had  bonie  me  company,  and  solaced  me  by  the  simple  sympathy  of 


*  Through  die  Dark  Continea^  vol.  ii.  pp.  470,  471. 
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coamKU  saffering,  came  hnrrying  acrou  my  memory;  for  eadi  face  before  me 
was  associated  with  some  adventmre  or  some  peril,  reminded  me  of  some  tri- 
ttnpli  or  of  some  loss.  What  a  wild,  weird  retrospect  It  was,— that  mind's 
flash  over  the  troubled  past !  so  like  a  troublous  dream ! 

"And  for  years  and  years  to  rome,  in  many  homes  in  Zanzibar,  there  will 
be  told  the  j^rcat  story  of  our  journey,  and  the  actors  in  it  will  be  heroes 
among  their  kith  and  kin.  For  me  too  they  are  heroes,  these  poor,  ignorant 
children  of  Africa,  for,  from  the  first  deadly  struggle  in  savage  Ituni  to  the 
last  suggering  rush  into  Embomma,  they  had  rallied  to  my  voice  lilce  veterans, 
and  in  the  hour  of  need  they  had  never  failed  me.  And  thus,  aided  by  their 
wiUiog  hands  and  by  their  loyal  hearts,  the  expedition  had  been  successful,  and 
the  three  great  problems  of  the  Darlc  Continent's  geography  had  been  fairly 
settled." » 

How  many  times  we  have  read  this  marvellous  narrative  of 
Stanley's  march  through  the  Dark  Continent,  we  do  not 'know; 
but  we  do  know  that  every  time  we  have  read  it  with  tears  and 

emotion,  have  blessed  the  noble  Stanley,  and  thanked  God  for 
the  j]jrancl  character  of  his  black  followers  !  There  is  no  romance 
c<,LLil  to  these  two  \()lunies.  The  trip  was  one  awful  tragcciy 
Irum  bei^inning  to  end,  and  the  immortal  deeds  o£  his  unluLorcd 
guards  are  worthy  of  the  famous  Light  Brigade. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  August,  1877,  Henry  M.  Stanley  arrived 
at  the  village  of  Nsanda  on  his  way  to  the  ocean.  He  hail  in  his 
command  one  hundred  and  fifteen  souls.  Foot-sore,  travel-soiled, 
and  hunt;ry,  his  people  sank  down  exhausted.  He  tried  to  buy 
food  from  the  natives  ;  but  tlicy,  with  an  indifference  that  was 
painful,  told  them  to  wait  until  market-day.  A  foraging  party 
scoured  the  district  for  food,  but  found  none.  Starvation  was 
imminent.  The  feeble  travellers  lay  upon  the  ground  in  the  camp, 
with  death  pictured  on  their  dusky  features.  Stanley  called  his 
boat-captains  to  his  tent,  and  explained  the  situation.  He  knew 
that  he  was  within  a  few  days  march  of  Embomma,  and  that  here 
were  located  one  Englishman,  one  Frenchman,  one  Spaniard,  and 
one  Portuguese.  He  told  the  captains  that  he  had  addressed 
a  letter  to  these  persons  for  aid ;  and  that  resolute,  swift,  and 
courageous  volunteers  were  needed  to  go  for  the  relief,  —  without 
which  the  whole  camp  would  be  transformed  into  a  common 
graveyard.  We  will  now  quote  froni  Mr.  Stanley  again  in  proof 
of  the  noble  nature  of  the  Negro :  — 

" The  response  was  not  lon<;  coming:  for  Uledi  spranji  up  and  said,  *0 
master,  don't  talk  more  I  I  am  ready  now.*  See,  I  will  only  buckle  on  my  belt, 

_    » 

*  Through  die  Dark  Coatteent,  voL  ii.  pp.  48*,  483. 
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and  I  shall  start  at  once,  and  nothing  will  stop  ne.  I  will  follow  on  the  track 
like  a  leopard.' 

"•And  I  am  one,*  said  Kach^chd.    '  Leave  us  alone,  master.    If  there  are 
white  men  at  Kmbomma,  we  will  find  them  out.  We  will  walk  and  walk,  andi 

when  we  cannot  walk  w  e  will  crawl.' 

"'Leave  off  talkinu.  men,'  said  Muini  Pcmbc,  'and  allow  others  to  speak, 
won't  you?  Hear  nic,  my  master.  I  am  your  servant.  I  will  outwalk  the 
two.    1  will  carry  the  letter,  and  plant  it  bciore  the  eyes  of  the  white  men.' 

*•  *  I  will  go  too,  sir/  said  Robert 

*'*Good!  It  is  just  as  I  should  wish  it;  but,  Robert,  you  cannot  follow 
these  three  men.  You  will  break  down,  my  boy.* 

"*0h,  we  will  carry  him  if  he  breaks  down,'  said  Uledi.  'Won't  we, 

Kach6chd.'" 

/«jr//<!//</// responded  Kaclu'cho  decisively.    *  We  must  have  Robert 
along  with  us,  otherwise  the  white  men  won't  understand  us.' " 

What  wonderful  devotion  !  What  sublime  self-forgetfulness ! 
The  world  has  wept  over  such  stories  as  Bianca  and  Udoise,  and 
has  built  monuments  that  will  stand,  — 

"  WhiU  Fame  her  record  keeps. 
Or  Hoiwr  paints  ike  hallowed  spot 
Where  Vahr  proudly  sleeps^  — > 

and  vet  these  black  heroes  are  unrcmcmbcrcd.  "  I  will  follow 
I  he  track  like  a  leopard."  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  strong  will 
of  Ulcdi  ;  and  Kachcchc's  brave  words  are  eiKhnvcd  with  all  the 
attributes  of  that  heroic  abandon  with  which  a  devoted  general 
hurls  the  last  fragment  of  wasting  strength  against  a  stubborn 
enemy.  And  besides,  there  is  something  .so  tender  in  these  words 
that  they  seem  to  melt  the  heart  '*  Wc  will  walk  and  walk,  and 
when  we  cannot  walk  we  will  crawl ! "  We  have  never  read  but 
one  story  that  approaches  this  narrative  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  that 
was  the  tender  devotion  of  Ruth  to  her  mother-in-law.  We  read  it 
in  the  Hebrew  to  Dr.  O.  S.  Stearns  of  Newton,  Mass. ;  and  confess 
that,  though  it  has  been  many  years  since,  the  blessed  impres- 
sion still  remains,  and  our  confidence  in  humanity  is  strengthciicii 
thereby. 

Here  are  a  few  white  men  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  surrounded 
by  the  uncivilized  children  of  the  desert.  They  have  money  and 
valuable  instruments,  a  large  variety  of  gewgaws  that  possessed 
the  power  of  charming  the  fancy  of  the  average  savage  ;  and 
therefore  the  whites  would  have  been  a  tempting  prey  to  the 
blacks.  But  not  a  hair  of  their  head  was  harmed.  The  white 
men  had  geographical  fame  to  encourage  them  in  the  struggle,  — 
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friends  and  loved  ones  far  away  beyond  the  beautiful  blue  sea. 
These  poor  savages  Iiad  nothing  to  steady  their  purposes  save  a 
paltry  sum  of  money  as  day-wages, — no  home,  no  friends ;  and 
yet  they  were  as  loyal  as  if  a  throne  were  awaiting  them.  No, 

no  !  nothing  waited  on  their  heroic  devotion  to  a  magnificent 
cause  but  a  lonely  death  when  they  had  bruught  the  "master" 
to  the  sea.  Wlicn  their  stomachs,  pinched  hy  hunger;  when  their 
limbs,  stiff  from  travel ;  when  their  eyes,  dim  with  the  mists  of 
death;  when  every  vital  force  was  slain  by  an  heroic  ainl)ition  to 
sen-e  the  great  Stanley  ;  when  the  fires  of  endeavor  were  burnt 
to  feeble  embers,  —  then,  and  only  then,  would  these  faithful 
Ne;:,Toes  fail  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,  so  full  of  peril,  and 
yet  so  grateful  to  them,  because  it  was  in  tiie  line  of  duty. 

Cicero  urged  virtue  as  necessary  to  effective  oratory.  The  great 
majority  of  Negroes  in  Africa  are  both  orators  and  logicians.  A 
people  who  hav  e  such  noble  qualities  as  this  race  seems  to  possess 
has,  as  a  logical  necessity,  the  poetic  element  in  a  large  degree. 

In  speaking  of  Negro  poetry,  we  shall  do  so  under  three  dif- 
ferent heads ;  viz.,  the  Epic^  Idyllic,  Religious,  or  miscellaneous. 

Tki  epic  poetry  of  Africa,  so  far  as  known,  is  certainly  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  child  must  babble  before  it  ean  talk,  and 
all  barbarians  have  a  sense  of  the  sublime  in  speech.  Mr.  Taine, 
in  his  "  History  of  English  Literature,"  speaking  of  early  Saxon 
poetiy,  says, — 

"One  poem  nearly  whole,  and  two  or  three  fragments,  arc  all  that  remain 
of  this  iay-poctry  of  England.  The  rest  of  the  pagan  current,  German  and 
barbarian,  was  arrested  or  overwhelmed,  first  by  the  influx  of  the  Qiristian 
religion,  then  by  the  conquest  of  the  Norman-French.  But  what  remains  more 
than  suffices  to  show  the  strange  and  powerful  poetic  genius  of  the  race,  and 
U>  exhibit  beforehand  the  flower  In  the  bud. 

"  If  there  has  ever  been  anywhere  a  deep  and  serious  poetic  sentiment, 
it  is  here.  They  do  not  speak  :  tliey  sioLj,  or  rather  they  shout.  FCach  little 
verse  is  an  accl.ini.ition.  which  breaks  forth  like  a  growl;  their  strong  breasts 
heave  with  a  groan  of  anger  or  entiiusiasm,  and  a  vehement  or  indistinct  phrase 
or  expression  rises  suddenly,  almost  in  spite  of  them,  to  their  lips.  There  is 
no  art,  no  natural  talent,  for  describing,  singly  and  in  order,  the  different  parts 
of  an  object  or  an  event  The  fifty  rays  of  light  which  every  phenomenon 
emits  in  succession  to  a  reguiar  and  well-directed  intellect,  come  to  them  at 
once  in  a  j^lowing  and  confused  mass,  disabling  them  by  their  force  and 
convergence.  Listen  to  their  genuine  war-chants,  unchecked  and  violent,  as 
became  their  terrible  voices  !  To  this  day,  at  this  distance  of  time,  separated 
as  they  are  by  manners,  speech,  ten  centuries,  we  seem  to  hear  them  still.*** 

*  Histoiy  ol  EagUfh  Litanliirc^  vol.  i.  pp.  4S,  49. 
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This  glowing  description  of  the  poetry  of  the  primitive  and 
hardy  Saxon  gives  the  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  the  vigorous, 
earnest,  and  gorgeous  effusions  of  the  African.  Panda  was  king 
of  the  Kaffirs.  He  was  considered  quite  a  great  warrior.  It 
took  a  great  many  isi-bongas  to  describe  his  virtues.  His  chief 
Ui-bongas  was  0-£lephant"  This  was  chosen  to  describe  his 
strength  and  greatness.  Mr.  Wood  gives  an  account  of  the  song 
in  honor  of  Panda :  — 

**  I.  Thou  brother  of  the  Tchaks,  considerate fordcr^ 

2.  A  sivallow  luhicli  JJed  in  tlu  sky  j 

3.  A  swallow  with  a  whiskered  breast ; 

4.  Whose  cattle  was  ever  in  so  huddled  a  crowd, 

5.  They  stumble  for  room  when  they  ran. 

€l  Thou  false  adorer  of  the  valor  of  another, 

7.  That  valor  thou  tookest  at  the  battle  of  Makonko, 

8.  Of  the  stock  of  N'dabazita,  ramrod  of  imss^ 

9.  Suri'iz'or  alone  of  all  other  rods  ; 

10.  Otlicrs  they  broke  and  left  this  in  the  soot, 

11.  Thinking  to  burn  at  some  rainy  cold  day. 

12.  Thigh  of  the  bullock  of  Inkakaviniy 

13.  Aiwa)  s  delicious  if  only  *ds  roasted, 

14.  It  will  always  be  tasteless  if  boiled. 

15.  The  woman  from  Mankeba  is  delighted; 

16.  She  has  seen  the  leopards  of  Jama, 

17.  Fiulitinti  toijether  between  the  Makonko. 

18.  Mc  ])a.ssc<l  bt'twcen  the  futuma  and  Ihliza, 

19.  Tlie  Cclebiial  who  tliundercd  between  the  Makonko. 

20.  I  praise  thee,  O  king !  son  of  Jokwane,  the  son  of  Undaba, 

21.  The  merciless  opponent  of  every  conspiracy. 

22.  Thou  art  an  elephant^  an  elephanti  an  elepka$U, 

23.  All  glory  to  thee,  thou  momureh  wko  art  black,** 

"The  t.rst.  isi-donj^a^  Mi  line  i,  alludes  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  Panda 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  so  as  to  escape  out  of  the  district  where  Din- 
gan  exercised  authority.  In  the  second  line,  'swallow  which  fled  m.  the  sky' 
is  another  allusion  to  the  secrecy  with  which  be  managed  his  flight,  which  left 
no  more  track  than  the  passage  of  a  swallow  through  the  air.  Lines  4  and  5 
allude  to  the  wealth,  i.e.,  the  abundance  of  cattle,  posses.sed  by  Panda.  Line 
0  as.scrls  that  Panda  was  too  humble-minded,  and  thought  more  of  the  power 
of  DinL;an  than  it  tleserved ;  while  line  7  offers  as  proof  of  this  assertion,  that, 
when  they  came  to  fight,  Panda  conquered  Dingan.  Lines  8  to  11  all  relate  to 
the  custom  of  seasoning  sticks  by  hanging  them  over  the  fireplaces  in  KaflSr 
huts.  Line  14  alludes  to  the  fact  that  meat  is  very  seldom  roasted  by  the 
Kaffirs,  but  is  almost  invariably  boiled,  or  rather  stewed,  in  ck»ed  vessels. 
In  line  15  the  'woman  from  Mankebe'  ia  Panda's  favorite  wife.  In  line  19, 
'The  Cflestial'  alludes  to  the  name  of  the  p^eat  Zulu  tribe  over  which  Panda 
reij^n'^d  ;  the  word  'Zulu'  meaning  celestial,  and  having  much  the  same  im- 
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port  a*  the  same  won!  when  employed  by  the  Chinese  to  denote  their  origin. 
Line  21  refers  to  the  attempts  of  Panda's  rivals  to  dethrone  him,  and  the  inge- 
nious manner  in  which  he  contrived  to  defeat  their  pbuis  by  forming  judicioua 
alitanGes.** 

There  is  a  daring  insolence,  morbid  vanity,  and  huge  descrip- 
tion in  this  song  of  Panda,  that  make  one  feci  like  admitting  that 
the  sable  bard  did  his  work  of  flattery  quite  cleverly.  It  should 
not  be  fori;otten  by  the  reader,  that,  in  the  translation  of  these 
songs,  much  is  lost  of  their  original  beauty  and  perspicuity.  The 
following  song  was  composed  to  celebrate  the  war  triumphs  of 
Dinga,  and  is,  withal,  exciting,  and  possessed  of  good  movement 

It  is,  in  some  instances,  much  like  the  one  quoted  above 
• 

"Thou  n(N  fly  offspring  of  Umpikazi, 
Eyer  oi  the  cattle  of  men  ; 
Bird  of  Maube,  fleet  as  a  bullet, 
Sleek,  erect,  of  beautiful  parts ; 
Thy  cattle  like  the  comb  of  the  bees ; 
O  head  too  large,  too  huddled  to  move ; 
Devourer  of  Moselekatze,  son  of  Macbobaoai 
Devourer  of  'Swazi,  son  of  Sobu/a; 
Breaker  of  the  gates  of  Machobana  ; 
Devourer  of  Gund.ivc  of  Machobana; 
A  monster  in  size,  of  mighty  power; 
Devourer  of  Ungwati  of  ancient  race; 
Devourer  of  the  kingly  Uomape ; 
like  heaven  above,  raining  and  shining.** 

The  poet  has  seen  fit  to  refer  to  the  early  life  of  his  hero,  to 
call  attention  to  his  boundless  riches,  and,  finally,  to  celebrate  his 
war  achievements.  It  is  highly  descriptive,  and  in  the  Kaffir 
language  is  quite  beautiful. 

Tchaka  sings  a  song  himself,  the  ambitious  sentiments  of 
which  would  have  been  worthy  of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.  He  had  carried  victory  on  his  spear  throughout 
all  Kaffir-land.  Everywhere  the  tribes  had  bowed  their  submis- 
sive necks  to  his  yoke ;  everywhere  he  was  hailed  as  king.  But 
out  of  employment  he  was  not  happy.  He  sighed  for  more  tribes 
to  conquer,  and  thus  delivered  himself :  — 

**Thou  hast  finished,  finished  the  nations  I 
Where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now? 
Hey  !  where  will  you  go  out  to  battle  now  ? 
Thou  hast  conquered  kings  I 
Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now? 
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Thou  bast  finished,  finished  the  nations! 

Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now? 

Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah  ! 

Where  are  you  going  to  battle  now?" 

There  is  really  something  modern  in  this  deep  lament  of  the 
noble  ^vage ! 

The  following  war  song  of  the  Wollof,  though  it  lacks  the 
sonorous  and  metrical  elements  of  real  poetry,  contains  true 
military  aggressiveness,  mixed  with  the  theology  of  the  fatalist 

A  WAR  SONG. 

I  go  in  front  I  fear  not  death.  I  am  not  afraid.  If  I  die,  I  will  take 
my  blood  to  bathe  my  head. 

"The  man  who  fears  nothing  marches  always  in  front,  and  is  never  hit  by 
the  murderous  ball.     The  coward  hides  himself  behind  a  bush,  and  is  killed. 

"Go  to  the  battle.  It  is  not  lead  that  kills.  It  is  Fate  which  strikes  us, 
and  which  makes  us  die." 

Mr.  Reade  says  of  the  musicians  he  met  up  the  Senegal,  — 

"There  are  three  (lasses  of  these  public  minstrels, —  i,  those  who  play 
such  vulgar  instruments  as  the  flute  and  drum;  2,  those  who  play  on  llie 
ballafond,  which  is  the  marimba  of  Angola  and  South  America,  and  on  the 
harp ;  3,  those  who  sing  the  legends  and  batUe«songs  of  their  country,  or  who 
improvise  satires  or  panegyrics.  This  last  class  are  dreaded,  though  despised. 
They  are  richly  rewarded  in  their  lifetime,  but  after  death  they  are  not  even 
given  a  decent  burial.  If  they  were  buried  in  the  ground,  it  would  become 
barren:  if  in  the  river,  the  water  would  be  poisoned,  and  the  fish  would  die: 
so  they  are  buried  in  hollow  trees. 

The  idyllic  poctty  of  Africa  is  very  beautiful  in  its  f::orgcous 
native  dress.  It  requires  some  knowledge  of  their  mythology  in 
order  to  thoroughly  understand  all  their  figures  of  speech.  The 
following  song  is  descriptive  of  the  white  man,  and  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  Bushman. 

"  In  the  blue  paUue  of  the  deep  sea 

Dwells  a  strange  creature: 

His  skin  ns  white  as  salt ; 

His  hair  long  and  tangled  as  the  sea-weed. 

He  is  more  great  than  the  princes  of  the  earth  ; 

He  is  clothed  with  the  skins  of  fishes^  — 

Fishes  more  heautiful  than  Hrds, 

His  h&use  is  built  of  breus  rods; 

His  garden  is  a  forest  of  tobacco. 

On  his  soil  white  beads  are  scattered 

Like  ssMd-ffrains  on  the  seashore" 
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The  following  idyl,  extemporized  by  one  of  Stanley's  black 
soldiers,  on  the  occasion  of  reaching  Lake  Nyanza,  possesses  more 

energy  of  movement,  perspicuity  of  style,  and  warm,  glowing 

imagery,  than  any  song  of  its  character  we  have  yet  met  with  from 
the  lips  of  unlettered  Negroes.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  song  of 
triumph.  It  swells  as  it  rises  in  its  mission  of  praise.  It  breathes 
the  same  victorious  air  of  the  song  of  Miriam  :  "  Sing  ye  to  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously ;  the  horse  and  the  rider 
hath  /if  tliroicn  into  the  sea'*  And  in  the  last  verse  the  child- 
nature  of  the  singer  riots  like  "  The  May  Queen  "  of  Tennyson. 

THE  SONG  OF  TRIUMPH. 

"Sing,  O  friends,  sing;  the  journey  is  ontiocl : 
Sing  aloud,  O  friends ;  sing  to  the  great  Nyanza. 
Sing  all,  sing  loud,  O  friends,  sing  to  the  great  sea; 
Give  your  last  look  to  the  lands  behind,  and  then  torn  to  the  sea. 

Lent;  time  ago  you  left  your  l.inds, 

Your  wivcb  and  children,  your  brotlicrs  and  your  friends; 
Tell  me,  have  you  seen  a  sea  like  this 
Since  you  left  the  great  salt  sea  ? 

Cmoki's. 

Then  sing,  O  friends  I  sing;  the  journey  is  ended: 
Sing  aloud,  O  friend !  sing  to  this  great  sea. 

This  sea  is  fresh,  is  good  and  sweet; 
Your  ^ea  is  salt,  and  bad.  unfit  to  drink. 
This  sea  is  like  wine  to  tirink  for  thirsty  men; 
The  salt  sea — bah !  it  makes  men  sick. 

Lift  up  your  heads,  O  men,  and  gaze  around. 

Try  if  you  can  see  its  end. 
See,  it  stretches  moons  away, 
This  great,  sweet,  fresh-water  sea. 

We  come  from  Usukuma  land, 
The  land  of  jjastures,  cattle,  sliecp  and  goats, 
The  land  of  br  ivl-s.  warriors,  anti  stiung  men. 
And,  lo  I  this  is  the  far-known  Usukuma  sea. 

Yc  friends,  ye  scorned  at  us  in  other  days. 

Ah,  ha  !  Wangwana.    What  say  ye  now  ? 

Ye  have  seen  the  land,  its  pastures  and  its  herds» 

Ye  now  see  the  far-known  Usukuma  sea. 

Kaduma's  land  is  just  below ; 

He  is  rich  in  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats. 

The  Msungu  is  rich  in  cloth  and  beads; 

His  hand  is  open,  and  bis  heart  is  free. 
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To-morrow  the  Msungu  must  make  us  strong 
With  meat  and  beer,  wine  and  grain. 
We  shall  dance  and  play  the  livelong  day, 
And  eat  and  drink,  and  sing  and  play.** 

The  religious  and  miscellaneous  poetry  is  not  of  the  highest 
order.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  Kaffir  tribe  was 
Sicana,  a  powerful  chief  and  a  Christian.  He  was  a  poet,  and 
composed  hymns,  which  he  repeated  to  his  people  till  they  could 
retain  them  upon  their  memories.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  his  poetical  abilities,  and  which  the  people  are  still  accustomed 
to  sing  to  a  low  monotonous  air  :  — 

*<  Ulin  guba  tnkulu  siambata  tina 

Ulodali  bom*  unadali  pezula, 
Umdala  undnla  idala  izula, 
Yebiiiz.i  inquimiuis  zixcliela. 
Utika  umkula  ;;<)/izuline, 
Yebinra  iiifiuiiujuis  nozilimelc. 
Umze  uakouana  .subizide, 
Urokokeli  ua  :sik<>kcli  tina, 
Uenza  infama  zcnza  go  bomi; 
Imali  inkula  subiziele, 
Wena  weaa  q*aba  inyaniza, 
Wena  wena  kaka  linyaniza, 
Wena  wena  klati  linyaniza; 
Invena  inh'inani  subiziele, 
Ugaze  lakii  ziman'  helia  wena, 
Usanhhi  zaku  ziman'  licba  wena, 
Unikcjkili  ua,  sikokeli  lina: 
Ulodali  bom'  uadali  pezula, 
Umdala  uadala  idala  isula.** 


Translation. 

Mantle  of  comfort !  God  of  lovet 
The  Ancient  One  on  high  I 

Who  guides  the  firmament  above, 
The  heavens,  and  starry  sky; 

Creator,  Ruler,  Mighty  One; 

The  only  Good,  All-wise,  — 
To  him,  the  great  eternal  God, 

Our  fervent  prayers  arise. 

Giver  of  life,  we  ( all  on  him, 
On  his  high  throne  above, 

Our  Rock  of  refuge  still  to  be, 
Of  safety  and  of  love ; 
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Our  trusty  shickK  our  sure  defence^ 

Our  leader,  still  to  be: 
We  call  upon  our  pitying  God, 

Who  makes  the  blind  to  see. 

We  supplicate  the  Holy  Ijimb 

Whose  blood  for  us  was  shed, 
Whose  feet  were  pierced  for  guilty  maa. 
Whose  hands  for  us  have  bled ; 

Even  our  God  who  gave  us  life. 

From  heaven,  his  throne  above, 
The  great  Creator  of  the  world, 

Father,  and  God  of  love." 

When  any  person  is  sick,  the  priests  and  devout  people 
consult  their  favorite  spirits.  At  Goumbi,  in  Equatorial  Africa, 
this  ceremony  is  quite  frequent.  Once  upon  a  time  the  kin^ 
fell  sick.  Quengueza  was  the  name  of  the  afflicted  monarch. 
Ilogo  was  a  favorite  spirit  who  inhabited  the  mooQ^  The  time  to 
invoke  the  favor  of  this  spirit  is  during  the  full  moon.  The  moon, 
in  the  language  of  Equatorial  Africa,  is  OgouaylL  Well,  the 
people  gathered  in  front  of  the  kind's  house,  and  began  the  cere- 
mony, which  consisted  chiefly  in  singing  the  following  8ong:~ 

Ilogo^  ii'e  ask  thee  ! 

TtU  who  has  bewitched  the  king  I 

UtgfiWeask  ihge^ 

What  shail  we  do  i»  cure  ^  Mi^t 

The  forests  are  thine,  Ilogo  f 
The  rivers  are  thine,  Ilogo  I 

Tki  mm  is  thint  t 

O  fHOon  /  O  moon  !  O  moon  ! 

TTtoH  art  the  house  of  Ilogo  / 
Shall  the  king  die?  O  Ilogo  / 
O  Ilogo  !  O  moon  /  O  moon  /  "  » 

In  African  caravans  or  processions,  there  is  a  man  chosen  to 
go  in  front  and  sing,  brandishing;  a  stick  somewhat  after  the  man- 
ner of  our  band-masters.  The  song  is  rather  an  indifferent  howl, 
with  little  or  no  relevancy.  It  is  a  position  much  souL^ht  after, 
and  atiords  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  voice. 

I  Equatorial  Africa,  pp.  44^,  449. 
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Such  a  person  feels  the  dignity  of  the  position.  The  following 
is  a  sample 

But  is  he  a  good  mam  f 

Noj  I  ihutk  ke*s  a  statgy  fiUow  : 

Shove  him  on  ' 

Let  him  drop  in  tJw  road^  thtH* 
No,  he  has  a  bi^  stick  : 
Shore  him  on  / 

Ohy  matta-bicho  I  matta-bicho  / 
Who  will  give  me  matMkko  t  '* 

Of  this  song  Mr.  Reade  says, — 

"Matiehdicho  is  a  bunda  compound  meaning  kill-worm  j  the  natives  sup- 
posing that  their  entrails  are  tormented  a  small  worm,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  kill  wftfi  raw  spirits.  From  the  frequency  of  their  demand,  it  would  seem 
to  be  the  worm  that  ever  gnaws,  and  that  their  thirst  is  the  fire  which  is  never 
quenched." 

The  Griot,  as  wc  have  already  mentioned,  sings  for  money. 
He  is  a  most  accomplished  parasite  and  flatterer.  He  makes  a 
study  of  the  art.  Here  is  one  of  his  songs  gotten  up  for  the 
occasion.  * 

I. 

"  The  man  who  had  not  feared  to  pass  the  seas  through  a  love  of  study 
and  of  science  heard  of  the  poor  Griot.  He  had  him  summoned.  Hr  made 
him  sing  songs  wliich  made  the  echoes  of  the  Hornou  momit.iins,  covered  witli 
palm-trees,  ring  louder  and  louder  as  the  sounds  flew  over  the  summits  of  the 
trees. 

II. 

The  songs  touched  the  heart  of  the  great  white  man,  and  the  dew  of  his 
magnificence  fell  upon  the  Griot's  head.  Oh !  how  can  he  sing  the  wonderful 
deeds  of  the  Toubid)?  His  voice  and  his  breath  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  sing  that  theme.  He  must  be  sUen^  and  let  the  lion  of  die  forest  sing  his 
batUes  and  his  victories. 

III. 

**  Fatimata  heard  the  songs  of  the  Griot  She  heard,  too,  the  deeds  which 

'the  Touhab  had  accomplislied.   She  sighed,  and  covered  her  head  with  her 

robe.  Then  she  turned  t(i  her  young  lover,  and  she  said,  *  Go  to  the  wars ;  let 
the  flying  ball  kill  thee:  for  Fatimata  loves  thee  no  longer.  The  white  man 
fills  her  thoughts.'  *' 

The  most  beautiful  nursery  song  ever  sung  by  any  mother,  in 

any  language,  may  be  heard  in  the  Balcngi  county,  in  Central 
Africa.    There  is  wonderful  tenderness  in  it,  —  tenderness  that 
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would  melt  the  coldest  heart.   It  reveals  a  bright  spot  in  the 

heart-life  of  this  people.* 

«  Why  dost  Omt  weep,  my  ehUdt 
The  sky  is  hri^t;  the  sum  is  shtsiimg :  v^y  ebsi  tkou  wup  f 

is  thy  faiker:  he  iaues  this;  gOt  tell  him  why  tham  wetpesL 
What!  thou  weepest  still/   Thy  father  loves  theej  I  caress  thee:  yet  still 

thou  art  sad. 
Tell  me  thsM^  my  chUd,  why  dost  thou  weep  t " 

It  is  not  so  very  remarkable,  when  we  give  the  matter 
thought*  that  the  African  mother  should  be  so  affectionate  and 
devoted  in  her  relations  to  her  children.  The  diabolical  system 
of  polygamy  has  but  this  one  feeble  apology  to  offer  in  Africa. 
The  wives  of  one  man  may  quarrel,  but  the  children  always  find 
loving  maternal  arms  ready  to  shelter  their  heads  against  the 
wrath  of  an  indifferent  and  cruel  father.  The  mother  settles  all 
the  disputes  of  the  children*  and  cares  for  them  with  a  zeal  and 
tenderness  that  would  be  real  beautiful  in  many  American 
mothers ;  and,  in  return,  the  children  are  very  noble  in  their  rela- 
tions to  their  mothers.  **  Curse  me,  but  do  not  speak  ill  of  my 
mother,"  is  a  saying  in  vogue  throughout  nearly  all  Africa. .  The 
old  are  venerated,  and  when  they  become  sick  they  are  abandoned 
to  die  alone. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  describe  the  religions  and  supersti- 
tions of  Africa,*  To  do  this  would  occupy  a  book.  The  world 
knows  that  this  poor  people  are  idolatrous,  — *'htnv  dtfwn  to  wood 
and sfane."   They  do  not  worship  the  true  God,  nor  conform  their 

lives  unto  the  teachiii,L,^s  of  the  Saviour.  They  worship  snakes, 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  trees,  and  water-courses.  ]-5ut  the  bloody 
human  sacrifice  which  they  make  is  the  most  revolting  feature  of 
their  spiritual  degradation.  Dr.  Prichard  has  gone  into  this  sub- 
ject more  thoroughly  than  our  time  or  space  will  allow. 

"  Nowhere  can  the  .incient  African  rcliijion  be  stuched  hotter  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Congo.  Christianity  iu  Abyssinia,  and  Mohammedanism  in  Nurth- 
cm  Guinea,  have  become  so  mingled  widi  pagan  rites  as  to  render  it  extremely 
difficult  to  distingoish  between  them. 


'  On  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  Negro,  see  Prichard,  third  ed,  1837,  voL  fi.  p,  3|6^ 
•cct  tij.  pcschel'ii  Races  of  Men,  p.  463,  sf.,  aqpcctaUy  Blumcnbach's  Life  and  Worlts,  9»y»$t  V- 
Westeu  Afnca,  p.  379,  —  all  of  chap,  xu 

'  See  Pnchaid,  foorth  ed^  vol.  t.  p.  197,  eect  v.  MoAit's  SonllMia  Africe;  Vncml- 
^  Kaoee  ef  Men,  voL  1.  pp.  185-319. 
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*^  The  inhabitants  of  Congo,  whom  I  take  as  a  true  type  of  the  tribes  of 
Southerp  Guinea  generaUy,  and  of  Southern  Central  Africa,  believe  in  a 
supreme  Creator,  and  in  a  host  of  lesser  divinities.  These  last  they  represent 
by  images :  each  has  its  temple,  its  priests,  and  its  days  of  sacrifice,  as  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.**  * 

The  false  relii^ions  of  Africa  are  but  the  lonely  and  feeble 
reaching  out  of  the  human  soul  after  the  true  God. 

*  Savage  Africa,  p.  2S7,  sq. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SIERRA  LEONE. 

lis  DiSCOVBRY   AND   StTUATIOS.  —  NATURAL   BbaUTV.  —  POUKDINC   OF   A   NiCKO    COLOKV.  — Tn 
SuUtHA  LboNS  CoMPAKV.  —  FKVBK  AMD  iNSUBOROIIf ATION.  —  It  BBCOMIS  AN  KWCIHH  PWMnNCK. 

<— Chakactsb  or  m  IxMAarrAKTS.— CHnsriAN  Missions,  stc. 

SIERRA  LEONE  was  discovered  and  named  by  Piedro  de 
Cintra.  It  is  a  peninsula,  about  thirty  miles  in  length  by 
about  twenty-five  in  bfeadth*  and  is  situated  8^  and  30'  north 
latitude,  and  is  about  1 3!®  west  longitude.  Its  topography  is  rather 
queer.  On  the  south  and  west  its  mountains  bathe  their  feet  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  east  and  north  its  boundaries  are 
washed  by  the  river  and  bay  of  Sierra  Leone.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains, co-cxtcnsivc  with  the  peninsula,  —  forming  iLs  backbone,— 
rises  between  the  bay  of  Sierni  Leone  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
from  two  to  three  thousand  feet  in  altitude.  Its  outlines  are  as 
severe  as  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the  landscape  view  from  east 
or  west  is  charming  beyond  the  powgr  of  description.  Freetown 
is  the  capital,  with  about  twenty  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  Sierra  Leone  River,  and  hu.<;ged  in  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  beautiful  hills  and  majestic  mountains. 

"On  the  side  of  the  hill  [says  Mr.  Reed]  which  rises  behind  the  town 
is  a  charmiag  scene,  which  I  will  attempt  to  describe.   You  have  seen  a  rural 

hamlet,  where  each  cottage  is  half  concealed  by  its  own  garden.  Now  convert 
your  linden  into  graceful  palm,  your  apples  into  oranges,  your  gooseberry-bushes 
into  bananas,  your  thrush  which  sings  in  its  wicker  cage  into  a  gray  parrot 
whistling  on  a  rail:  .  .  .  sprinkle  this  with  strange  anil  jHnverful  perfumes; 
place  in  the  west  a  sun  flaming  among  golden  clouds  in  a  prussian-blue  sea^ 
dotted  with  white  ssdls;  imagine  those  mysterious  and  unknown  sounds,  those 
breathings  of  the  earth*soul,  with  which  the  warm  night  of  Africa  rises  into 
life,— >and  then  you  will  realize  one  of  tlmse  moments  of  poetry  which  reward 
poor  travellers  for  long  days  and  nights  of  naked  solitude."  > 

In  1772  Lord  Mansfield  delivered  his  celebrated  opinion  on 
the  case  of  the  Negro  roan  Sommersett,  whose  master,  having 

'  Savage  Afirica,  p.  35, 
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abandoned  him  in  a  sick  condition*  afterwards  sought  to  reclaim 
him.  The  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  no  man,  white  or  black, 
could  set  foot  on  British  soil  and  remain  a  slave.  The  case  was 
brought  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Granville  Sharp.   The  decision 

created  universal  comment.  Many  Negroes  in  New  England,  who 
had  found  shelter  under  the  British  flag  on  account  of  the  procla- 
mation of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  went  to  l^iigland.  Free  Negroes 
from  other  parts  —  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas,  and  San  Domingo  — 
hastened  to  breathe  the  free  air  of  the  British  metropolis.  Many 
came  to  want,  and  wandered  about  the  streets  of  London,  strangers 
in  a  strange  land.  Granville  Sharp,  a  man  of  great  humanity, 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  sad  condition  of  these  people.  He 
consulted  with  Dr.  Smcathman,  who  had  spent  considerable  time 
in  Africa;  and  they  conceived  the  plan  of  transporting  them  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  form  a  colony.'  The  matter  was 
agitated  in  London  by  the  friends  of  the  blacks,  and  finally  the 
government  began  to  be  interested.  A  district  of  about  twenty 
square  miles  was  purchased  by  the  government  of  Naimbanna, 
king  of  Sierra  Leone,  on  which  to  locate  the  proposed  colony. 
About  four  hundred  Negroes  and  sixty  white  persons,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  latter  being  "women  of  the  town/* '  were  embarked 
on  "  The  Nautilus,"  Capt.  Thompson,  and  landed  at  Sierra  Leone 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1787.  The  climate  was  severe,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place  vile,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  immoral. 
The  African  fever,  with  its'  black  death-stroke,  reaped  a  harvest ; 
while  the  irregularities  and  indolence  of  the  majority  of  the 
colonists,  added  to  the  deeds  of  plunder  perpetrated  by  pre- 
datory bands  of  savages,  reduced  the  number  of  the  colonists 
to  about  sixty-four  souls  in  1791. 

The  dreadful  news  of  the  fate  of  the  colony  was  borne  to  the 
philanthropists  in  England.  But  their  faith  m  colonization  stood 
as  unblanched  before  the  revelation  as  the  Iron  Duke  at  Waterloo. 
An  association  was  formed  under  the  name  of  "St.  George's  Bay," 
but  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  "  Sierra  Leone  Company," 
with  a  capital  stock  f)f  one  million  two  hundred  and  fiftv  thousand 
dollars,  with  such  humanitarians  as  Granville  Sharp,  Thornton, 
Wilberforce,  and  Clarkson  among  its  directors.  The  object  of 
the  company  was  to  push  forward  the  work  of  colonization.  One 

'  Precis  sur  r^tablissrnient  des  Colonies  dc  Siena  L^na  et  dc  Boulanu,  etc.  Pair  C  Bk 
Wadstroni,  pp.  y-A. 

*  WaditiDiii  Emy  od  Coloiitiatiuii,  p.  aaob 
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hundred  Europeans  landed  at  Sierra  Leone  in  the  month  of 
February,  1792,  and  were  followed  in  March  by  eleven  hundred 
and  thirty-one  Negroes.  A  large  number  of  them  had  served  in 
the  British  army  during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America,  and, 
accepting  the  offer  of  the  British  Government,  took  land  in  this 
colony  as  a  reward  for  services  performed  in  the  army.  Another 
fever  did  its  hateful  work ;  and  fifty  or  sixty  Europeans,  and  many 
Uacks,  fell  under  its  parching  and  consuming  touch.'  Jealous 
fends  rent  the  survivors,  and  idleness  palsied  every  nerve  of 
industn*  in  the  colony.  In  1794  a  French  squadron  besieged 
the  place,  and  tiie  people  sustained  a  loss  of  about  two  hundred 
and  tiity  thousand  dollars.  Once  more  an  effort  was  made  to 
revive  the  place,  and  get  its  drowsy  energies  aroused  in  the  dis- 
charge of  necessary  duties.  Some  little  good  began  to  show 
itself ;  hut  it  was  only  the  tender  bud  of  promise,  and  was  soon 
tr'impk'fl  u!Kler  the  remorseless  heel  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
insurrectionary  maroons  from  Jamaica  and  Nova  Scotia. 

The  indiherent  character  of  the  colonists,  and  the  hurtful 
touch  of  the  climate,  had  almost  discouraged  the  friends  of  the 
movement  in  England.  It  was  now  the  year  1800.  This  vine- 
yard planted  by  good  men  yielded  "nothing  but  leaves."  No 
industry  had  been  developed,  no  sulistantial  improvement  had 
been  made,  and  the  future  was  veiled  in  harassing  doubts  and 
fears.  The  money  of  the  company  had  almost  all  been  expended. 
The  company  barely  had  the  sig^s  of  organic  life  in  it,  but  the 
light  of  a  beautiful  Christian  faith  had  not  gone  out  across  the 
tea  in  stalwart  old  England.  The  founders  of  the  colony  believed 
that  good  management  would  make  the  enterprise  succeed :  so 
they  looked  about  for  a  master  hand  to  guide  the  affair.  On  the 
Sth  of  August,  1807,  the  colony  was  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  and  was  made  an  English  colony.  During  the 
<«ne  year  in  which  this  transfer  was  made,  Parliament  declared 
the  slave-trade  piracy ;  and  a  naval  squadron  was  stationed  along 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  it.  At  the  first,  many 
colored  people  of  good  circumstances,  feeling  that  they  would  be 
•afc  under  the  English  flag,  moved  from  the  United  States  to 
Sierra  Leone.  But  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  population  was 
the  captured  slaves,  who  were  always  unloaded  at  this  place. 

'  Tbb  kd  to  the  sending  of  1 19  whites,  along  with  a  governor,  as  counsellors,  physicians, 
dcrin,  ovcracen»  artiJicen,  selUcn,  nod  servants.  Of  this  company  $7  di«d  within  tto 
V*"!    RtuMd,  and  40  rwnaintd.  See  Wadstitei,  pp.  tai,  «f. 
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When  the  English  Government  took  charge  of  Sierra  Leone,  the 
population  was  2,ooo»  the  majority  of  whom  were  from  the  West 
Indies  or  Nova  Scotia.  In  1811  it  was  nearly  5,cxx>;  in  1820  it 
was  12,000 ;  it  1833  it  was  30,000;  in  1835  it  was  35,000;  In  1844 
it  was  40,000;  in  1869  it  was  55,374,  with  but  129  white  men. 
On  the '31  St  of  March,  1827,  the  slaves  that  had  been  captured 
and  liberated  by  the  English  squadron  numbered  1 1,878  ;  of  which 
there  were  4,701  males  above,  and  1,875  under,  fourteen  years  of 
age.  There  were  2,717  females  above,  and  1,517  under,  the  age 
of  fourteen,  besides  1,068  persons  who  settled  in  Freetown,  work- 
ing in  the  timber-trade. 

With  the  dreadful  scourge  of  slavery  driven  from  the  sea.  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  place  greatly  improved ;  and  with  a 
viu;or()Us  policy  of  order  and  education  enforced.  Sierra  Leone 
bciran  to  bloom  and  blossom  as  a  rose.  When  the  slaver  dis- 
appeared,  the  merchant-vessel  came  on  her  peaceful  mission  of 
commerce. 

The  annual  trade-returns  presented  to  Parliament  show  that 
the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  arranged  in  periods  of  five 
years  each,  has  been  as  follows: — 

EXPORTS  FROM  Gr<EAT  BRIT.AIN. 
1846-50  .      .      .    j^2,773,4o8 ;  or  a  yearly  average  of  j^554,68i 
1851-55  .      .      .      4,314,752;  «  «  862,950 

1856-60.      .      .      5,582,941;    «      ««  «  1,116,588 

l86i-(^.  .     4,2i6v045;    «      •<  «  i,405i348 

IMrOKTS. 

The  same  trade-returns  show  that  the  imports  of  African 
produce  from  the  West  Coast  into  Great  Britain  have  been  as 
follows.  The  " official  value"  is  given  before  1856, after  that  date 
the  *'  computed  real  value  "  is  given. 

OiBcial  value,  1851-55  .  .  .  ^^4,154,725  average,  ^^30^945 
Computed  real  value,  1856-60  •  91376,251  \      **  1,875,250 

*•**«•     1861-63.     •      5,284,611;  1,761,537 

The  value  of  African  produce  has  decreased  during  the  last 
few  years  in  consequence  of  the  discover}''  of  the  petroleum  or 
rock-oil  in  America.  In  1864  between  four  and  five  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  to  England. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  system  which  existed 
when  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  and  Gold  Coast  settlements  were 
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maintained  for  the  promotion  of  the  slave-trade,  the  lawful  com- 
merce was  only  £,20,000  annually,  and  that  now  the  amount 
of  tonnage  employed  in  carrying  legal  merchandise  is  greater 
than  was  ever  engaged  in  carrying  slaves.*  W.  Winwood  Reade 
visited  Sierra  Leone  during  the  Rebellion  in  America ;  but,  being 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  Negpro,  we  do  not  expect  any 
thing  remarkably  friendly.  But  we  quote  from  him  the  view  he 
took  of  the  people  he  met  there : — 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  colony  may  be  divided  into  four  classes:  — 
First,  The  street*vender8,  who  cry  cassada-cakes,  palm-oil,  1^1  per, 
pieces  of  beef,  tmder  such  names  as  agedei,  ahaUa,  akalarayj  and  which  are 
therefore  as  unintelligible  as  the  street-cries  of  London.   This  is  the  coster- 
monger  type. 

Second,  The  small  market-people,  who  live  in  frame  houses,  sell  nails, 
fish-hooks,  tape,  thread,  ribbons,  etc.,  and  who  work  at  handicrafts  in  a  small 
way. 

Tliird,  The  shopkeepers,  who  inhaliit  frame  houses  on  stone  touiuIaiioiiN, 
ami  ni'.liin  which  one  may  see  a  sprinkling  ot  mahogany,  a  small  library  of 
religious  books,  and  an  almost  English  atmosphere  of  comfort. 

Lastly,  The  liberated  Africans  of  the  highest  grade,  who  occupy  two- 
story  stone  houses  enclosed  all  around  by  spacious  piazzas,  the  rooms  furnished 
vith  gaudy  richness ;  and  the  whole  their  own  property,  being  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  .  .  .  thrift." 

When  England  abolished  the  slave-trade  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,  Christianity  arose  with  lu  aling  in  her  wings.  Until 
slavery  was  abolished  in  this  colony,  missionary  enterprises  were 
abortive;  but  when  the  curse  was  put  under  the  iron  heel  of 
British  prohibition,  the  Lord  did  greatly  bless  the  efforts  of  the 
missionary.  The  Episcopal  Church — "the  Church  of  England" 
— was  the  first  on  the  ground  in  1808;  but  it  was  some  years 
before  any  great  results  were  obtained.  In  1832  this  Church  had 
638  communicants,  294  candidates  for  baptism,  684  sabbath- 
school  pupils,  and  1,388  children  in  day-schoolsw  This  Church 
carried  its  missionary  work  beyond  its  borders  to  the  tribes  that 
were  "sitting  in  darkness  and  in  1850  had  built  54  seminaries 
and  schools,  had  6,600  pupils,  2,183  communicants,  and  7,500^ 
attendants  on  public  worship.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  out 
of  61  teachers,  56  war  native  Africans!  In  1865  there  were 
sixteen  missionary  societies  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
Seven  were  American,  six  Knglish,  two  Gorman,  and  one  West- 
Indian.    These  societies  maintained  104  European  or  American 

'  Sae  IJvlng»tone'»  Zambesi,  pp.  633,  634. 
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missionaries,  had  i  lo  mission-stations,  13,000  scholars,  236  sclinols, 
19,000  registered  communicants;  representing  a  Christian  popu- 
lation of  60,000  souls. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodists  began  their  work  in  181 1 ;  and  in 
183 1  they  had  two  missionaries,  294  members  in  their  churches, 
and  160  pupils  in  school.  They  extended  their  missions  westward 
to  the  Gambia,  and  eastward  toward  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Badagry^ 
Abbeokuta,  and  Kumasi ;  and  in  this  connection,  in  1850^  had  44 
houses  of  worship,  13  out-stations,  42  day-schools,  97  teachers, 
4,500  pupils  in  day  and  sabbath  schools,  6,000  communicants,  560 
on  probation,  and  14,600  in  attendance  on  public  worship.  In 
1850  the  population  of  Sierra  Leone  was  45,000;  of  which  56,000 
were  Christians,  against  1,734  Mohammedans. 

Sierra  Leone  represents  the  most  extensive  composite  poi^ula- 
tion  in  the  world  for  its  size.  About  one  hundred  different  tribes 
are  represented,  with  as  many  different  languages  or  dialects. 
Bishop  Vidal,  under  direction  of  the  British  Parliament,  gave 
special  attention  to  this  matter,  and  found  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  distinct  laiii^uagcs,  besides  several  dialects, 
spoken  in  Sierra  Leone.  They  were  arranged  under  twenty-six 
groups,  and  yet  fifty-four  are  unclassified  that  are  as  distinct  as 
German  and  French.  "God  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise 
him,  and  the  remaintler  theretjf  he  will  restrain."  Tlirough  these 
numerous  languages,  poor  benighted  Africa  will  yet  hear  the  gos|)el. 

Some  years  ago  Dr.  FerL;nson,  who  was  once  governor  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  colony,  and  himself  a  colored  man,  wrote  an  ex- 
tended account  of  the  situation  there,  which  was  widely  circulated 
in  England  and  America  at  the  time.  It  is  so  manifestly  just 
and  temperate  in  tone,  so  graphic  and  minute  in  description,  that 
we  reproduce  it  in  extenso: — 

"  I.  Those  most  recently  arrived  arc  to  be  found  occiipvinij  mud  houses 
and  small  patches  of  ground  in  the  ncitjhborhood  of  one  or  oiher  of  the  vil- 
lages (the  villages  are  about  twenty  in  number,  placed  in  different  parts  oi  the 
colony,  grouped  in  three  classes  or  districts;  namely,  mountain,  river,  and  sea 
districts).  The  majority  remain  in  their  locations  as  agriculturists;  but  sev> 
eral  go  to  reside  in  the  neighborhood  of  Freetown,  looldng  out  for  woric  as 
laliorers,  feum-servants,  servants  to  carry  wood  and  water,  grooms,  house- 
servants,  etc. ;  others  cultivate  vegetables,  rear  poultn,-  and  pigs,  and  supply 
eggs,  for  the  Sierra  Leone  market.  Great  numbers  are  f(nind  offering  for  sale 
in  the  public  market  and  elsewhere  a  vast  {juantity  of  cooked  edible  substances 
1— rice,  corn,  and  cassava  cakes ;  heterogeneous  compounds  of  rice  and  corn- 
flower, yams,  cassava,  palm-oil,  pepper,  pieces  of  beef,  mucilaginous  vegetables» 
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etc..  etc»  under  names  quite  unintelligible  to  a  stranger,  such  as  aagtdee^ 

iiballn,  tikalaray^  cabona.  etc..  etc..  cries  which  are  shouted  along  the  streets  of 

Freetown  from  morn  till  night.    'J  liesc,  the  lowest  grade  of  liberated  Africans, 

are  a  harmless  and  wcll-disposcd  pcoiik- ;  iliere  is  no  poverty  among  them,  nor  < 

begging;  their  habits  are  frugal  and  industrious;  their  anxiety  to  possess 

money  is  remarkable :  but  their  energies  are  allowed  to  run  riot  and  be  wasted 

from  the  want  of  knowledge  requisite  to  direct  them  in  proper  channels. 

"2.  Persons  of  grade  higher  than  those  last  descrilied  are  to  be  found 
occupying  frame  houses:  they  (!rive  a  petty  trade  in  the  market,  where  they 
expose  for  sale  nails,  fish-hooks,  door-hinges,  tapet  thread,  ribbons,  needles, 
pins,  etc.  Many  of  this  grade  also  look  out  for  the  arrival  of  canoes  from  the 
country  laden  with  oranges,  kolas,  sheep,  bullocks,  fowls,  rice,  etc.,  purchase 
the  whole  cargo  at  once  at  the  water-side,  and  derive  considerable  protit  from 
idling  such  articles  by  retail  in  the  market  and  over  the  town.  Many  of  thia 
grade  are  also  occupied  in  curing  and  drying  fish,  an  article  which  always  sells 
well  in  the  market,  and  is  in  great  request  by  people  at  a  distance  from  the 
water-side,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  A  vast  number  of  this  grade  are 
tailors,  straw-hat  makers,  shoemakers,  cobblers,  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  masons, 
etc.  Kes|)ect.il)le  men  of  this  grade  meet  with  ready  mercantile  credits  amount- 
ing from  twent)  jX)unds  to  sixty  pounds  :  and  the  class  is  very  numerous. 

**3.  Persons  of  grade  higher  than  that  last  mentioned  are  found  occu])\ing 
fnuw  houses  reared  on  a  stone  foundation  of  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  heigiit. 
Tbtae  houses  are  very  comfortable;  they  are  painted  outside  and  in;  have 
piazzas  in  front  and  rear,  and  many  of  them  all  round ;  a  considerable  sprin- 
kling of  mahogany  furniture  of  European  workmanship  is  to  be  found  in  them; 
several  books  are  to  be  seen  lying  about,  chiefly  of  a  religious  character;  and  a 
general  air  of  domestic  comfort  pervades  the  whole.  Avhich,  perhaps  more  than 
any  thin^j  else,  l>ears  evidence  of  the  advanced  state  of  intelligence  at  which 
they  have  arrived.  This  grade  is  nearly  altogether  occupied  in  shopkeeping, 
hawking,  and  other  mercantile  pursuits.  At  sales  of  prize  goods,  public  auc- 
tkms,  and  every  other  place  affording  a  probability  of  cheap  bargains,  they  are 
lo  be  seen  in  great  numbers,  where  they  dub  together  in  numbers  of  from 
three  to  six.  seven,  or  more,  to  purchase  large  lots  or  unbroken  bales.  And  the 
scrupulous  honesty  with  which  the  subdivision  of  the  gotxis  is  afterwards 
made  cannot  be  evidenced  more  thoroughly  than  this:  that,  common  as  such 
tran.sattion>  are,  they  have  never;,  ct  1  een  known  to  Ix-come  the  subject  of 
controversy  or  litigation.  The  principal  streets  of  Freetown,  as  well  as  the 
api}roacbes  to  the  town,  are  lined  on  each  side  by  an  almost  continuous  range 
of  booths  and  stalls,  among  which  almost  every  article  of  merchandise  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  very  commonly  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  similar  articles  are 
tirid  in  the  shops  of  the  merchants. 

"Two  rates  of  profit  are  recognized  in  the  mercantile  tranf;actions  of  the 
European  merchants  ;  namely,  a  wholesale  and  retail  profit,  tlic  former  varying 
from  thirty  to  fifty  ])er  cent,  the  latter  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  per  cent.  The 
working  of  the  retail  trade  in  the  hands  of  Europeans  requires  a  considerable 
outlay  in  the  shape  of  shop>rent,  shopkeepers*  and  derks^  wages,  etc.  The 
Ubented  Africans  were  not  slow  in  observing  nor  in  seising  on  the  advantages 
which  their  peculiar  potitioa  hdd  out  for  the  successful  pvosecutioii  of  tht 
letul  trade. 
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"Clubbing  toi^^cthcr,  as  1>cforc  observed,  and  holding  ready  money  in  their 
hands,  the  merchants  in-  naturallv  anxious  to  execute  for  them  consitk-rable 
orders  on  such  unexceptionable  terms  of  payment;  while, on  the  other  hand,  the 
liberated  Africans,  seeing  clearly  their  advantage,  insist  most  pertinaciously  on 
the  lowest  possible  percenuge  of  wholesale  profit 

Having  thus  become  possessed  of  the  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  ready* 
money  rate,  their  subsequent  transactions  are  not  clogged  with  the  eiqpense  of 
shop-rents,  shopkeepers"  and  clerks'  wages  and  subsistence,  etc.,  etc.,  expenses 
unavoidalik'  to  lluro|)eans.  They  are  therefore  enabled  at  once  to  undersell 
the  European  retail  merchants,  and  to  secure  a  handsome  profit  to  themselves; 
a  consummation  the  more  easily  attained,  aided  as  it  is  by  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  abstemiousness  of  their  mode  of  living,  which  contrast  so  favorably 
for  them  with  the  expensive  and  almost  necessary  luxuries  of  European  life. 
Many  of  this  grade  possess  largfe  canoes,  with  which  they  trade  in  tJie  upper 
part  of  the  river,  along  shore,  ami  in  the  neighboring  rivers ;  bringing  down 
rice,  palm-oil,  cam-wood,  ivory,  hides,  etc.,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  British  manu- 
factures. They  are  all  in  easy  circumstances,  readily  obtaining  mercantile 
credits  from  sixty  pounds  to  two  hundreil  pounds.  Persons  of  this  and  the 
grade  next  to  be  mentioned  evince  great  anxiety  to  become  possessed  of 
houses  and  lots  in  old  Freetown.  These  lots  are  desirable  because  of  their 
proximity  to  the  market-place  and  the  great  thoroughfares,  and  also  for  the 
superior  advantages  which  they  afford  for  the  establishment  of  their  darling 
object,  —  'a  retail  store.'  Property  of  this  description  has  of  late  years  become 
much  enhanced  in  value,  and  its  value  is  still  increasing,  solely  from  the  annu- 
ally increasing  numbers  and  prosperity  of  this  and  the  next  grade.  The  town- 
lots  originally  granted  to  the  \o\a-Scotian  settlers  and  the  Nfaroons  are.  year 
after  year,  being  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction ;  and  in  every  case  liberated 
Africans  are  the  purchasers.  A  strilcing  instance  of  their  desire  to  possess 
property  of  this  description,  and  of  its  increasing  value,  came  under  my  imme* 
dtate  notice  a  few  months  ago. 

"  The  gentlemen  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  having  Iwen  for  some 
time  looking  about  in  quest  of  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  new  chapel,  a  lot 
suitable  for  the  pur]"»ose  was  at  length  offered  for  sale  by  public  auction  :  and 
at  a  meeting  of  the  society's  local  committee,  it  was  resolved,  in  order  to  secure 
the  purchase  of  the  property  in  quesdon,  to  offer  as  high  as  sixty  pounds. 
The  clergyman  delegated  for  this  purpose,  at  my  recommendation,  resolved,  on 
bis  own  responsibility,  to  offer,  if  necessary,  as  high  as  seventy  pounds;  but, 
to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  us  all,  the  lot  was  knocked  down  at  upward 
of  ninety  pounds,  and  a  liberated  African  was  the  purchaser.  He  stated  very 
kindly  that  if  he  had  known  the  societv  were  desirous  of  purchasing  the  lot  he 
would  not  have  opposed  them;  he  nevertheless  manifested  no  desire  of  trans- 
ferring to  them  the  purchase,  and  even  refused  an  advance  of  ten  pounds  on 
his  bargain. 

4.  Persons  of  the  highest  grade  of  liberated  Africans  occupy  comfort- 
able two-atory  stone  houses,  enclosed  all  round  with  spacious  piazzas.  These 
houses  are  dieir  own  property,  and  are  built  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own 

industry.  In  several  of  them  are  to  be  seen  mahogany  chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
and  four-post  bedsteads,  pi(  r-'^lasses,  floor-cloths,  and  Other  articles  indicative 
of  domestic  comfurt  and  accumulating  wealtii. 
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"  Persons  of  this  grade,  like  those  last  described,  are  almost  wholly  en- 
gaged in' mercantile  pursuits.  Their  transactions,  however,  are  of  greater 
magnitude  and  value,  and  their  business  is  carried  on  with  an  external  appear* 
ance  of  respectability  commensurate  with  their  superior  pecuniary  means : 

thus,  instead  of  exposing  their  wares  for  sale  in  booths  or  stalls  by  the  way- 
side, titey  arc  to  he  found  in  neatly  fitted-up  shops  on  the  ground-iloors  of  their 
stone  dwelling-houses. 

"  Many  individual  members  of  this  grade  have  realized  very  considerable 
sums  of  money,— sums  which,  to  a  person  not  cognizant  of  the  foct,  would 
appear  to  be  incredible.  From  the  studied  manner  in  which  individuals  con- 
ceal their  pecuniary  circumstances  from  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  wealth  of  tiic  class  generally.  Tin  dr ,  Ices  to  which 
they  have  recourse  in  conducting  a  bargain  are  often  cvrcrdin^dv  ingenious ; 
and  to  he  rci>utcd  rich  might  materially  interfere  with  thtir  success  on  such 
occasions.  There  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  hear  a  plea  of  poverty  set 
ap  and  most  pertinaciously  urged,  in  extenuation  of  the  terms  of  a  purchase, 
by  persons  whose  outward  condition,  comfortable  well-furnished  houses,  and 
laige  mercantile  credits,  indicate  any  thing  but  poverty. 

"There  are  circumstances,  however,  the  knowledge  of  which  they  cannot 
conceal,  and  which  go  far  to  exhibit  pretty  clearly  the  actual  State  of  matters; 
such  as,  Firxf,  the  facility  with  which  they  raise  large  sums  of  cash  prompt ' 
at  public  auctions.  Src^nd,  the  winding  up  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons. 
(Peter  Newland,  a  iitjcruted  African,  died  a  short  time  before  I  left  the  colony: 
sod  his  estate  realized,  in  houses,  merchandise,  and  cash,  upward  of  fifteen 
IniDdred  pounds.)  Thirds  the  extent  of  their  mercantile  credits.  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  an  individual  of  this  grade  who  is  much  courted  and  caressed 
by  every  European  merchant  in  the  colony,  who  has  transactions  in  trade  with 
all  of  them,  and  whose  name,  shortly  before  my  departure  from  the  colony, 
stood  on  the  clel>t"r  side  of  the  hooks  of  one  of  the  principal  merchants  to  the 
amount  of  nineteen  hundred  pounds,  to  which  sum  it  had  been  reduced  from 
three  thousand  pounds  during  the  preceding  two  months.  A  highly  respectable 
innale  has  now,  and  has  had  for  several  years,  the  government  contract  for  the 
^Pi>lying  of  fresh  beef  to  the  troops  and  the  naval  squadron ;  and  I  have  not 
hoid  that  on  a  single  occasion  there  has  been  cause  of  complaint  for  negli- 
gence or  non-fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Fourth,  many  of  them 
at  the  present  moment  have  their  children  being  educated  in  England  at  their 
own  expense.  There  is  at  Sierra  Leone  a  very  fine  regiment  of  coh)nial  militia, 
more  tlian  eight-tenths  of  which  are  lihcratef!  Africans.  The  amount  of  [prop- 
erty which  they  have  acquired  is  ample  guaranty  for  their  loyalty,  should  that 
ever  be  calted  in  qiiMtion.  They  turn  out  with  great  alacrity  and  cheerf  ulne5.«» 
on  all  occasions  for  periodical  drilL  But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  point  of 
^riew  ia  which  the  liberated  Africans  are  to  be  seen,  and  that  which  will  render 
^l^eir  moral  condition  roost  intelligible  to  those  at  a  distance,  is  where  they  sit 
at  the  Quarter  Sessions  as  petty,  grand,  and  special  jurors.  They  constitute 
a  considerable  part  of  the  jury  at  every  session ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  heard 

highest  legal  authority  in  the  colony  express  his  satisfaction  with  their 
decisions.** 
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But  this  account  was  written  at  the  early  sunrise  of  civili- 
zation in  Sierra  Leone.  Now  civilization  is  at  its  noonday  tide, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  liberated  N^ei;ro 
have  been  more  than  reahzed.  How  grateful  this  renewed  spot 
on  the  edge  of  the  Dark  Continent  would  be  to  the  weary  and 
battle-diramed  vision  of  Wilberforce,  Sharp,  and  other  friends  of 
the  colony  !  And  if  they  still  lived,  beholding  the  wonderful 
results,  would  they  not  gladly  say,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  :  for  mine  eyes 
have  seen  thy  salvation  which  thou  hast  prepared  before  the  fece 
of  all  people ;  a  light  to  lighten  the  Gentiles,  and  the  gloi^y  of  thy 
people  Israel "  ? 
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CHAPTER  X, 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LIBERIA.  , 

Lmaiii.— In  Locjmcnr.— Exmtr.— Rrms  and  MovnTAnK.— Hitro«v  w  tub  First  Counnr. 

—  The  Noblk  Men  who  uaio  the  Fol'ndation  of  the  Liukkian  KEruPLic.  —  Nativk  Tinns. 

—  TkANSLATlOM  OF  THE  Mbw  TbSTAMSMT  INTO  THX  Vsi  LaMCUACB.  — THB  BecinninC  AND 

TnnirM  or  Crustian  Mismoks  to  LiamA.— Histohv  or  ths  Dirrxutiir  Dbnominations 
ON  THE  FiBU>.  — A  Missionary  Republic  of  Negrob<;.  —  Tbstimomv  or  OmcBiu  or  THB 
Royal  Maw  as  to  tus  £rnciBMcv  or  the  Rbtvbuc  in  surrossnis  thb  SLAVB>TBAnB.-> 
tn  Wmk  or  wb  Fvnnok 

THAT  section  of  country  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  known 
as  Liberia,  extending  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Mount,  is 
about  three  hundred  miles  coastwise.  Along  this  line  there 
are  six  colonies  of  Colored  people,  the  majority  of  the  original 
settlers  being  from  the  United  States.  The  settlements  are 
Cape  Palmas,  Cape  Mesurado,  Cape  Mount,  River  Junk,  Basa, 
and  Sinon.  The  distance  between  them  varies  from  thirty-five 
to  one  hundred  miles,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  is 
the  coast-vessels.  Cape  Palmas,  though  we  include  it  under  the 
general  title  of  Liberia,  was  founded  by  a  company  of  intelligent 
Colored  people  from  Maryland.  TTiis  movement  was  started  by 
the  indefaligable  J.  I  I.  1^.  Latrobe  and  iMr.  Harper  of  the  Mary- 
land Colonization  Society.  This  society  purchased  at  Cape  Pal- 
mas a  territory  of  about  twenty  square  miles,  in  which  there  was 
at  that  time  —  more  than  a  half-century  ago  —  a  population  of 
about  four  thousand  souls.  Within  two  years  from  the  time  of  the 
first  purchase,  this  enterprising  society  held  deeds  from  friendly 
proprietors  for  eight  hundred  square  miles,  embracing  the  domin- 
ions of  nine  kings,  who  bound  themselves  to  the  colonists  in 
friendly  alliance.  This  territory  spread  over  both  banks  of  the 
Cavally  River,  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  town  of  Netea,  which 
is  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas, — say  within  an  area  of  twenty  miles,  — 
there  was  a  native  population  of  twenty-five  thousand.  Were  we 
to  go  toward  the  interior  from  the  Cape  about  forty-five  or  fifty 
miles,  we  should  find  a  population  of  at  least  seventy  thousand 
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nalives,  the  majority  of  whom  we  arc  sure  are  anxious  to  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  education,  trade,  civilization,  and  Christianity. 
The  country  about  Cape  Palmas  is  very  beautiful  and  fertile.  The 
cape  extends  out  into  the  sea  nearly  a  mile,  the  highest  place 
,  being  about  one  hundred  and  twenty*five  feet.  Looking  from 
the  beach,  the  ground  rises  gradually  until  its  distant  heights  are 
crowned  with  heavy,  luxuriant  foliage  and  dense  forest  timber. 
And  to  plant  this  colony  the  Maryland  Legislature  appropriated 
the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars !  And  the  colony  has 
done  worthily,  has  grown  rapidly,  and  at  present  enjoys  all  the 
blessinq;s  of  a  Christian  community.  Not  many  years  ago  it  de- 
clared its  intlcjicndence. 

But  Liberia,  in  the  proper  use  of  the  term,  is  applied  to  all  the 
settlcnients  aloiii;  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  that  were  founded  by 
Colored  people  from  tlie  United  States.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
si)ot  on  the  entire  coast.  The  view  is  charming  in  approaching 
this  country.    Rev.  Charles  Rockwell  says,-* 

*'  One  is  struck  witli  tlic  dark  i:reeit  hiu-  which  the  rank  and  luxuriant 
growth  oi  forest  ami  of  held  ever)wliere  presents.  In  this  respect  it  strongly 
resembles  ia  appearance  the  dark  forests  of  evergreens  which  line  a  portion 
of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Virginia.  ...  At  different  points  there  are  capes  or 
promontories  rising  from  thirty  or  forty  to  one  or  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea;  while  at  other  jilaces  the  land,  though  somewhat  uneven,  has 
not,  near  the  sea,  any  considerable  hills.  In  some  places  near  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  are  thickly  wooded  marslies ;  but  on  entering;  the  interior  of  tlie 
country  the  ground  gradually  rises,  the  streams  become  r.ipid.  ant!  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  miles  or  more  from  Uie  sea,  bills,  and  beyond  them  mountains, 
are  often  met  willi." 

The  physical,  social,  and  political  bondage  of  the  Colored  peo- 
ple in  America  before  the  war  was  most  discouraging.  They 
were  mobbed  in  tlie  North,  and  sold  in  the  South.  It  was  not 
enough  that  they  were  isolated  and  neglected  in  the  Northern 
States:  they  were  proscribed  by  the  organic  law  of  IcLcislaturcs, 
and  afflicted  by  the  most  burning  personal  indignities.  They  had 
a  few  friends;  but  even  their  benevolent  acts  were  often  hampered 
by  law,  and  strangled  by  caste-prejudice.  Following  the  plans  of 
Granville  Sharp  and  William  Wilberforce,  Liberia  was  founded  as 
a  refuge  to  all  Colored  men  who  would  avail  themselves  of  its 
blessings. 

Colonization  societies  sprang  into  being  in  many  States,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  contributed  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
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these  organizations.  Quite  a  controversy  arose  inside  of  anti- 
slavery  societies,  and  much  feeling  was  evinced;  but  the  men 

who  believed  colonization  to  be  the  solution  of  the  slavery  ques- 
tion went  forward  without  wavcrini;  or  doubting.  In  March,  1820. 
the  first  emigrants  sailed  for  Africa,  being  eighty-six  in  number  : 
anil  in  Januar}%  1822.  founded  the  town  of  Monrovia,  named  for' 
President  Monroe.  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Mills,  while  in  college  in 
1806,  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  turn  his  face  toward 
Africa  as  a  missionary.  His  zeal  for  missionary  labor  touched 
the  hearts  ot  Judson,  Newell,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice,  who  wont  to 
mission-fields  in  the  East  as  early  as  18 12.'  The  American 
Colonization  Society  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Mills  and  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess  to  locate  the  colony  at  Monro- 
via. Mr.  Mills  found  an  early,  watery  grave;  but  the  report  of 
Mr.  Burgess  gave  the  society  great  hope,  and  the  work  was 
carried  forward. 

The  first  ten  years  witnessed  the  struggles  of  a  noble  band  of 
Colored  people,  who  were  seeking  a  new  home  on  the  edge  of  a 
continent  given  over  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen.  The  funds 
of  the  society  were  not  as  large  as  the  nature  and  scope  of  the 
work  demanded.  Emigrants  went  slowly,  not  averaging  more 
than  170  per  annum, — only  1,232  in  ten  years:  but  the  average 
from  the  first  of  January,  1S48,  to  the  last  of  December,  1852,  was 
540  yearly ;  and,  in  the  single  year  of  1853,  782  emigrants  arrived 
at  Monrovia.  In  1855  the  i  x  pulation  of  Monrovia  and  Cape 
Palmas  had  reached  about  8,00a 

Going  south  from  Monrovia  for  about  one  hundred  miles,  and 
inland  about  twenty,  the  country  was  inhabited  by  the  Bassa 
tribe  and  its  branches  ;  numbering  about  130,000  souls,  and  speak- 
ing a  common  language.  "  I  hcy  were  peaceful,  domestic,  and 
industrious  ;  and,  after  fully  supplyin^^  their  own  wants,  furnish  a 
large  suri)Ius  of  rice,  oil,  cattle,  and  other  articles  of  common  use, 
for  exportation."  ^  This  tribe,  like  the  Veis,  of  whom  we  shall 
make  mention  subsequently,  have  reduced  their  language  to  a 
written  system.  The  New  Testament  has  been  translated  into 
their  lani^:uai;c  V)y  a  missionary,  and  they  have  had  the  gospel 
these  many  years  in  their  own  touf^uc. 

The  Greybo  language,"  spoken  in  and  about  Cape  Palmas, 
has  been  reduced  to  a  written  form ;  and  twenty  thousand  copies 

« 
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of  eleven  different  works  have  been  printed  and  distributed. 
There  are  about  seventy-five  thousand  natives  within  fifty  miles 
of  Cape  Palmas ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  blessings  of  civilization.  The  Veis  occupy  about  fifty  miles 
of  seacoast;  extending  from  Gallinas  River,  one  hundred  miles 
north  of  Monrovia,  and  extending  south  to  Grand  Mount.  Their 
territory  runs  back  from  the  seacoast  about  thirty  miles,  and  they 
are  about  sixteen  thousand  strong. 

This  was  a  errand  place  to  found  a  Ne^ro  state,  —  a  missio/i- 
ary  rcpublu,  as  Dr.  Christy  terms  it.  When  the  republic  rose, 
the  better,  wealthier  class  of  free  Colored  people  froin  the  United 
States  embarketl  for  Liberia.  Clergymen,  physicians,  merchants, 
mechanics,  and  school-teachers  turned  their  faces  toward  the  new 
republic,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  do  something  for  themselves 
and  race  ;  and  history  justifies  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  all  sin- 
cere friends  of  Liberia.  L^nfortunatcly,  at  the  first,  many  white 
tnei]  were  more  anxious  to  get  the  Negro  out  of  the  country  than 
to  have  him  do  well  when  out ;  and,  in  many  instances,  some 
unworthy  Colored  people  got  transportation  to  Liberia,  of  whom 
Americans  were  rid,  but  of  whom  Libcrians  could  not  boast.  But 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  carried  the  rubbish  to  the 
bottom.  The  republic  grew  and  expanded  in  every  direction. 
From  year  to  year  new  blood  and  fresh  energy  were  poured  into 
the  social  and  business  life  of  the  people ;  and  England,  America, 
and  other  powers  acknowledged  the  republic  by  sending  resident 
ministers  there. 

The  servants  of  Christ  saw,  at  the  earliest  moment  of  the  con- 
ception to  build  a  black  government  in  Africa,  that  the  banner  of 
the  cross  must  wave  over  the  new  colony,  if  good  were  to  be 
expected.  The  Methodist  Church,  with  characteristic  zeal  and 
aggressiveness,  sent  with  the  first  colonists  several  members  of 
their  denomination  and  two  "local  preachers;**  and  in  March, 
1833,  the  Rev.  Melville  B.  Cox,  an  ordained  minister  of  this 
church,  landed  at  Monrovia.  The  mission  ex|>eiienced  many 
severe  trials;  but  the  good  people  who  htid  it  in  cliarge  held  on 
with  great  tenacity  until  the  darkness  began  to  give  away  before 
the  light  of  the  gus})el.  Nor  did  the  Hoard  of  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  in  America  lose  faith.  They  appropriated 
for  this  mission,  in  1851,  S22,ooo ;  in  1852,  $26,000;  in  1853, 
$32,957;  and  in  1854,  $32,957.  In  the  report  of  the  board  u£ 
managers  for  1S51,  the  following  encouraging  statemeQt  occurs :  — 
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"All  eyes  are  now,  turned  toward  this  new  republic  on  the  western  const 
of  Africa  as  the  star  of  hope  to  the  colored  people,  both  bond  and  tree,  in  the 
United  States.  The  rei)ublic  is  establishing  and  extending  itself;  and  its 
Cbhsuan  population  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  natives,  both  Pagans  and 
Moluuiiinedans.  Thus  the  republic  has,  indirectly,  a  powerful  missionary 
influeoce,  and  its  moral  and  religious  condition  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Church.  Hence  the  Protestant  Christian  missions  in  Liberia  are  essential 
to  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  the  republic;  and  the  stability  and  prosperity 
of  the  republic  are  necessary  to  the  protection  and  action  of  the  missions.  It 
will  thus  appear  that  the  Christian  education  of  the  people  is  the  legitimate 
work  oi  the  missions." 

At  this  time  (1851)  they  had  an  annual  Conference,  with 
three  districts,  with  as  many  presiding  elders,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  visit  all  the  churches  and  schools  in  their  circuit.  The 
Conlcrcnce  had  21  members,  all  of  whom  were  colored  men. 
The  churches  contained  1,301  members,  of  whom  115  were  on 
probation,  and  1 16  were  natives.  There  were  20  week-day 
schools,  with  839  pupils,  50  of  whom  were  natives.  Then  there 
were  seven  schools  among  the  natives,  with  127  faithful  attend- 
ants. 

Bishop  Scott,  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  was,  by  order  of  his  Conference,  sent  on  an 
official  visit  to  Liberia.  He  spent  more  than  two  months  among 
the  missions,  and  returned  in  1853  much  gratified  with  the  results 
garnered  in  that  distant  field. 

''The  government  of  the  republic  of  Liberia,  which  is  formed  on  the 
model  of  our  own,  and  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  colored  men,  seems  to  be 
eaceedingly  well  administered.  I  never  saw  so  orderly  a  people.  I  saw  but  one 
intoxicated  colonist  while  in  the  country,  and  I  heard  not  one  profane  word. 
The  sabbath  is  kept  with  singular  strictness,  and  the  churches  crowded  with 
attentive  and  orderly  worshippers."  < 

The  above  is  certainly  re-assuring,  and  had  its  due  influence 
among  Christian  people  at  the  time  it  appeared.  At  an  anni- 
versary meeting  of  the  Methodist  Church,  held  in  Cincinnati,  O., 
in  the  same  year,  1853,  Bishop  Ames  gave  utterance  to  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  government  of  Liberia 
that  quite  shocked  some  pro-slavery  people  who  held  hired 
pews**  in  the  Methodist  Church.  His  utterances  were  as  brave 
as  they  were  complimentary. 


'  Bi»hup  Scutt's  Letter  in  the  Colonizatioo  Herald,  October, 
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Nations  reared  under  religious  and  political  restraint  are  not  capable  of 
self-government,  while  those  who  enjoy  only  partially  these  advantages  have 
set  an  example  of  such  capability.  We  have  in  illustration  of  this  a  well- 
authenticated  historical  fact :  we  refer  to  the  colored  people  ot  this  country, 
who,  though  they  have  grown  up  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances, 
were  enabled  to  succeed  in  establishing  a  sound  republican  government  in 
Africa.  They  have  given  the  most  clear  and  indubitable  evidence  of  their 
capability  of  self-government,  and  in  this  respect  have  shown  a  higher  grade 
of  manhood  than  the  polished  Frenchman  himself."  * 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  sent  Rev.  J.  B.  Pinny 
into  the  field  in  1833.  In  1837,  missions  were  established  amonj 
the  natives,  and  wcie  blessed  with  very  good  results.  In  1850 
there  were,  under  the  mana«j:cment  of  this  denomination,  three 
congregations,  with  1 16  members,  two  ordained  ministers,  and 
a  flourishing  sabbath-sehool.  A  higli-school  was  brought  into 
existence  in  1852,  with  a  white  gentleman,  the  Rev,  D.  A.  Wilson, 
as  its  principal.  It  was  afterward  raised  into  a  college,  and  was 
always  crowded. 

The  American  Protestant-Episcopal  Church  raised  its  mis- 
sionary standard  in  Liberia  in  1836.  The  Rev.  John  Payne  was 
at  the  head  of  this  enterprise,  assisted  by  six  other  clergymen^ 
until  1850,  when  he  was  consecrated  missionary  bishop  for  Africa. 
He  was  a  white  gentleman  of  marked  piety,  rare  scholarship,  and 
large  executive  ability.  The  station  at  Monrovia  was  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crummell,  an  educated  and  eloquent 
preacher  of  the  Negro  race.  There  was  an  excellent  training- 
school  for  religious  and  secular  teachers ;  there  are  several  board- 
ijig-schools  for  natives,  with  an  average  attendance  of  a  hundred ; 
and  up  to  1850  more  than  a  thousand  persons  had  been  brought 
into  fellowship  with  this  church. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  Board  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention in  1845  turned  its  attention  to  this  fruitful  field.  In  1855, 
ten  years  after  they  began  work,  they  had  19  religious  and 
secular  teachers,  11  day-schools,  400  pupils,  and  484  members  in 
their  churches.  There  were  13  mission-stations,  and  all  the 
teachers  were  colored  men. 

We  have  said,  a  few  pages  back  in  this  chapter,  that  the 
Methodist  Church  was  first  on  the  field  when  the  colonv  of 
Liberia  was  founded.  We  should  have  said  cue  of  the  first  ; 
because  we  find,  in  "  Gammell's  History  of  the  American  Baptist 

'  In  Methodist  Missionary  Advocate, 
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Missions, "  that  the  Baptists  were  in  this  culony  as  missionaries 
in  1822 ;  that  under  the  direction  of  the  Revs.  Lot  Carev  and 
Collin  Tcage,  two  intelligent  Colored  Baj)tists,  a  church  wr.s 
founded.  Mr.  Carey  was  a  man  of  most  exemplary  character. 
He  had  received  an  education  in  Virginia,  where  he  had  resided 
as  a  freeman  for  some  years,  having  purchased  his  freedom  by  his 
personal  efforts,  and  where  also  he  was  ordained  in  1S21. 

"In  September.  1826.  he  wa.s  unanimously  elected  vicc-aLTcnt  of  the 
colony;  and  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Ashmun  to  the  United  States,  in  1S28.  he  was 
appointed  to  di:»charge  the  duties  of  governor  in  the  interim,  —  a  task  which 
he  performed  during  the  brief  remnant  of  his  life  with  wisdom,  and  with  credit 
to  himself.  His  death  took  place  in  a  manner  that  was  fearfully  sudden  and 
eitiaordiiuuy.  The  natives  of  the  country  had  committed  depredations  upon 
Ac  property  of  the  colony,  and  were  threatenin;;  general  hostilities.  Mr. 
Carey,  in  his  capacity  as  acting  governor,  immediately  called  out  t '  <  military 
forces  of  the  colony,  and  commenced  \  ic:orous  measures  for  rt  i)i  llin;i  the 
assault  and  protecting;  till'  settlements.  He  was  at  the  ina<;a/int.',  ciiL,M<.,^cd  in 
superintending  the  malting  of  cartridges,  when,  by  the  oversetting  of  a  lamp, 
a  targe  mass  of  powder  became  ignited,  and  produced  an  explosion  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Carey,  and  seven  others  who  were  engaged  with 
Una.  In  diis  sudden  and  awful  manner  perished  an  extraordinary  man, — one 
«ho  in  a  higher  sphere  might  Ikut  developed  many  of  the  noblest  energies  of 
character,  and  who,  even  in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  missionary  among  his 
own  !xni^htod  Ijrethren,  deserves  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of  those  who 
have  shed  lustre  upon  the  African  race. 

''At  the  period  of  Mr.  Carey's  death,  the  church  of  which  he  was  the 
pastor  contained  a  hundred  members,  and  was  in  a  highly  flourishing  condi- 
tion. It  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Collin  Teage,  who  now  returned  from 
Serra  Leone,  and  of  Mr.  Waring,  one  of  its  members,  who  had  lately  been 
ordained  a  minister.  The  influences  which  had  commenced  with  the  inde- 
fatis^ble  founder  of  the  mission  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  he  had  ceased 
to  live.  The  church  at  Monrovia  was  increased  to  two  hundred  members;  and 
the  power  of  the  gospel  was  manifested  in  other  settlements  of  the  Coloniza- 
tion Society,  and  even  among  the  rude  natives  of  the  coast,  of  whom  nearly 
a  hundred  were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  united  with  the  several  churches 
of  the  colony."  > 

We  regret  that  statistics  on  Liberia  are  not  as  full  as  desira- 
ble ;  but  we  have  found  enough  to  convince  us  that  the  cause  of 
religion,  education,  and  republican  government  are  in  safe  hands, 
and  on  a  sure  foundation.  There  are  now  more  than  three  thou* 
sand  members  within  their  churches.  The  sabbath-schools  have 
about  eighteen  hundred  children,  seven  hundred  of  whom  are 
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natives ;  ■  and  in  the  day-schools  are  gathered  about  two  thousand 
bright  and  promising  pupils. 

Many  noble  soldiers  of  the  cross  have  fallen  on  this  field, 
where  a  desperate  battle  has  been  waged  between  darkness  and 
light,  heathenism  and  religion,  the  wooden  gods  of  men  and  the 
only  true  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth.  Many  have  been 
mortally  touched  by  the  poisonous  breath  of  African  fever,  and, 
like  the  sainted  Gilbert  Haven,  have  staggered  back  to  home  and 
friends  to  die.  Few  of  the  white  teachers  have  been  able  to 
remain  on  the  field.  During:  the  first  thirty  years  of  missionary 
effort  in  the  field,  the  mortal iiv  amon.jx  the  white  mi.ssionaries  was 
terrible.  Up  to  1850  tiic  Mpisnjpal  Church  had  employed  twenty 
white  teachers,  but  only  three  of  them  were  left.  The  rest  died, 
■or  were  driven  home  by  the  climate.  Of  nineteen  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  up  to  1850,  nine  died,  seven 
returned  home,  and  but  three  remained.  The  Methodist  Church 
sent  out  thirteen  white  teachers  :  si.x  died,  si.x  returned  home,  and 
but  one  remained.  Among  the  colored  missionaries  the  mor- 
tality was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Out  of  thirty-one  in  the 
employ  of  the  Methodist  Church,  only  seven  died  natural  deaths, 
and  fourteen  remained  in  the  service.  On  this  subject  of  mor- 
tality.  Bishop  Payne  says, — 

It  is  now  very  generally  admitted,  that  Africa  must  be  evangelized  chiefly 

by  her  own  children.  It  should  be  our  object  to  prepare  them,  so  far  as  we 
may,  for  their  great  work.   Ami  since  colonists  afford  the  most  advanced 

material  for  raising  up  the  needed  instruments,  it  l)cromes  us,  in  wise  co-opera- 
tion with  Providence,  to  direct  our  citoris  m  t!ie  most  judicious  m.inncr  to 
them.  Te  do  ;his,  the  most  important  poi^l^  should  be  occupied,  to  become  in 
due  time  radiating  centres  of  Christian  influence  to  colonists  and  natives."* 

In  thirty-three  years  Liberia  gained  wonderfully  in  population, 
and:  at  the  breaking;  out  of  the  Rebellion  in  the  United  States, 
had  about  a  hundred  thousand  souls,  besides  the  three  hundred 
thousand  natives  in  the  vast  territory  over  which  her  govern- 
ment is  recognized.  Business  of  every  kind  has  grown  up.  The 
laws  are  wholesome ;  the  law-makers  intelligent  and  upright ;  the 
army  and  navy  are  creditable,  and  the  republic  is  in  every  sense 
a  grand  success.    Mr.  Wilson  says,  — 

'  Edward  W.  lilyden,  I.I.  !>..  jtc'-i'I  nt  of  Liberia  College,  a  \Ve>t  Indian,  is  a  scholar  of 
marvellous  erudition,  a  writer  ut  rare  abiliUes,  a  subtle  reasooer,  a  preacher  ut  ch^mung  graces. 
Mid  one  ol  the  foremost  Negrocft  of  the  world.  He  is  himsdf  the  best  aigmnent  in  favor  of  (he 
Uesro's  capacity  for  Christian  civilization.    He  laiUcs  amonpt  the  world'k  gittlett  hngWIttSi 

*■  Rq>ort  oi  iitshop  Payoe,  June  6, 1853. 
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**  Trade  is  the  chosen  employment  iA  the  great  mass  of  the  Liberians,  and 
some  of  them  have  been  decidedly  successful  in  this  vocation.  It  consists  in 
Ac  exchange  of  articles  of  American  or  luiropean  manufacture  lOr  the  natural 
products  of  the  country:  of  wliich  pahn-oil,  cam-wood,  and  ivory  are  the  princi- 
pal articles.  Cam-wood  is  a  ricii  dye-wood,  and  is  brouglit  to  Monrovia  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  natives  from  a  great  distance.  It  is  worth  in  the  European 
and  American  markets  from  sixty  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  The  ivoiy  of  this 
r^ion  does  not  form  an  important  item  oi  commerce.  Palnwnl  is  the  main 
artide  of  export,  and  is  procured  along  the  seacoast  betw'een  Monrovia  and 
Cape  Palmas.  The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  number  nf  ^mall  vessels,  built 
by  themselves,  and  varying  in  size  from  ten  or  fifteen  to  forty  or  fifty  tons. 
These  are  navigated  by  the  Liberian  sailors,  and  are  constantly  cn^aQ;ed  in 
bringing  palm-oil  to  Monrovia,  from  whence  it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign 
vessels  for  Liverpool  or  New  York.  1  made  inquiry,  during;!  short  sojourn  at 
this  place  in  1852  on  my  way  to  this  country,  about  the  amount  of  property 
owned  by  the  wealthier  merchants  of  Monrovia,  and  learned  that  there  were 
four  or  five  who  were  worth  frmn  fifteen  thousand  lo  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
a  bige  number  who  owned  property  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  and 
perhaps  twelve  or  fifteen  who  were  worth  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  property  of  some  of  these  may  have  increased  matcriall\  since  that  lime. 

"The  settlers  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Paul  have  given  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  They  raise  sweet-potatoes,  cassava,  and  plantains, 
for  their  own  use,  and  also  supply  the  Monrovia  market  with  the  same.  Ground- 
nuts  and  arrow-root  are  also  cultivated,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent.  A  few 
individuals  have  cultivated  the  sugar*cane  with  success,  and  have  manufactured 
a  considerable  quantity  of  excellent  sugar  and  molasses.  Some  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  coffee-tree.  It  grows  luxuriantly,  and  bears 
most  abundantly.  The  tlavor  of  tire  cotfee  is  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world;  and, 
if  the  Liberians  would  give  the  attention  to  it  they  ou^ht.  it  would  probably  be 
as  highly  esteemed  as  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is  easily  cultivated,  and 
reqaiies  little  or  no  outlay  of  capital ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  already 
become  an  article  of  export.  The  want  of  disposition  to  cultivate  the  soil  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  discouraging  feature  in  the  prospects  of  Liberia.  Mercan- 
tile pursuits  are  followed  with  zeal  and  energy,  but  comparatively  few  are  will- 
iog  to  till  the  ground  for  the  means  of  subsistence." 

Liberia  had  its  first  constitution  in  1825.  It  was  drawn  at  the 
instance  of  the  Colonization  Society  in  the  United  States.    It  set 

forth  the  objec  ts  of  the  colony,  defined  citizenship,  and  declared 
the  objects  of  tiic  <;overnment.  It  rcniained  in  ioicc  until  1836, 
In  1839  ^  "  Legislative  Council  "  was  created,  and  the  constitu- 
tion amended  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  the  government. .  In 
1847  Liberia  declared  herself  an  independent  republic.  The 
first  article  of  the  constitution  of  1847  reads  as  follows  ;  — 

"Akticlb  I.,  SECnON  I.  All  men  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
and  among  their  natural,  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  are  the  righu  of  enjoy- 
iqg  and  defending  Uft  and  uberty.'* 
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.This  scctitHi  meant  a  g^reat  deal  to  a  people  who  had  aban- 
doned their  homes  in  the  United  States,  where  a  chief  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  had  declared  that  "a  Negro  has  no  rights 
which  a  white  man  is  bound  to  respect,"  —  a  country  where  the 
Federal  (^)n'aess  had  armei^i  every  United-States  marshal  in  all 
the  Northern  States  with  the  inhuman  and  arbitrary  power  to 
apprehend,  load  with  chains,  and  hurl  back  into  the  hell  of 
slavery,  every  poor  fugitive  who  soui^ht  to  find  a  home  in  a  pro- 
fessedly  free  section  of  **  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
tiu  braved  Tl^esc  brave  black  pilgrims,  who  had  to  leave  "the 
freest  land  in  the  world "  in  order  to  get  their  freedom,  did  not 
intend  that  the  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  principles  con- 
tained in  their  constitution  should  be  reduced  to  a  reductw  ad 
absurdumt  as  those  in  the  American  Constitution  were  by  the 
infamous  Fugitive^iave  Law.  And  in  section  4  of  their  constitu- 
tion they  prohibit  *'the  sum  of  all  viUanies" — siaveryl  The 
article  reads: — 

"  There  shall  be  no  slavery  within  this  republic.    Nor  shall  anv  citizen  of 
;      tills  republic,  or  any  person  resident  therein,  deal  in  slaves,  either  within  or 
without  this  republic." 

They  had  no  measure  of  ampromise  by  which  slavery  could 
be  carried  on  beyond  certain  limits  "for  highly  commercial  and 
business  interests  of  a  portion  of  their  fellow-citixens."  Libe- 
nans  might  have  grown  rich  by  merely  suffering  the  slave-trade 
to  be  carried  on  among  the  natives.  The  constitution  fixed  a 
scale  of  revenue,  and  levied  a  tariff  on  all  imported  articles.  A 
customs-service  was  introduced,  and  many  reforms  enforced  which 
greatly  angered  a  few  avaricious  white  men  whose  profession  as 
vuH'Stcalcrs  was  abolished  by  the  constitution.  Moreover,  there 
were  others  who  for  years  had  been  trading  and  doing  business 
along  the  coast,  without  paying  any  duties  on  the  articles  ihey 
exported.   The  new  government  incurred  their  hostility. 

In  April,  1850,  the  rejuihlic  of  Liberia  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  England,  and  in  article  nine  of  said  treaty  bound  herself  to 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  following  explicit  lan- 
guage :  — 

Slavery  and  the  slave-trade  being  perpetually  abolished  in  the  republic 
of  Liberia,  the  republic  engages  that  a  law  shall  be  passed  declaring  it  to  be 
piracy  for  any  Idbirian  cUiMm  or  vessel  to  be  engaged  or  concerned  in  tbe 
slave-trade.*' 
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Notwithstanding  the  above  treaty,  the  enemies  of  the  republic 
circulated  the  report  in  England  and  America  that  the  Libcrian 
government  was  secretly  engaged  in  the  skive-lmde.  The  friends 
of  colonization  in  both  countries  were  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
rumor,  and  sought  information  in  official  quarters,  —  of  men  on 
the  ground.  The  following  testimony  will  show  that  the  charge 
was  malicious  :  — 

"  Capt.  Arabian,  K.N.,  in  one  of  his  despatches  says,  'Nothing  had  been 
done  more  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in  this  quarter  than  the  constant  inter- 
course of  the  natives  with  these  industrious  colonists; ''  and  again,  •  I  heir  char- 
acter is  exceedingly  correct  and  moral,  tlieir  minds  strongly  impressed  with 
religious  feeling,  and  their  domestic  liabits  remarlcably  neat  and  comfortable.* 

*  Wherever  the  infltteace  of  liberia  extends,  the  slave-trade  has  been  aban- 
doned by  the  natives.' 

"Lieut.  Stott,  R.N..  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  dated  July,  1840,  says,  it 
(Liberia)  promises  to  be  the  only  successful  institution  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
keeping  in  mind  it^  objects  ;  viz.,  'that  of  raising  the  African  slave  into  a  free 
man.  the  extinction  ol  the  slave-trade,  and  the  religious  and  moral  impro\c- 
meot  of  Africa ; '  and  adds,  '  The  surrounding  Africans  are  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  colony,  taking  refuge  when  persecuted  by  the  few  neighboring  slave- 
traders.  The  remnant  of  a  tribe  has  lately  fled  to  and  settled  in  the  colony 
on  land  granted  them.  Between  my  two  visits,  a  lapse  of  only  a  few  days,  four 
fir  five  slaves  sought  refuge  from  their  master,  who  was  about  to  sell,  or  had 
sfi'f!.  tl  eni  to  the  only  slave-factor\'  on  the  coast.  The  native  chiefs  in  the 
reigi  !  orhofxi  have  that  respec  t  for  the  colonists  that  they  have  made  treaties 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.' 

'*Capt.  Irving,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Aug.  3,  1840,  observes, 

*  You  ask  me  if  they  aid  in  the  slave-trade  ?  I  assure  you,  no  I  and  I  am  sure 
the  colonists  would  feel  themselves  much  hurt  should  they  know  such  a  ques- 
tion (  oi:ld  possibly  arise  in  England.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  best  and  safest 
plan  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  civilization  of  Africa;  for  it 
is  a  well-known  fact,  that  wherever  their  flag  flies  it  is  an  eye-sore  to  the  slave- 
dealers.' 

"Capt.  Herbert,  R.N. :  '  With  regard  to  the  present  state  of  slave-taking 
is  the  colony  of  Liberia,  I  have  never  known  one  instance  of  a  slave  being 
eroed  or  disposed  of  by  a  colonist  On  the  contrary,  I  have  known  them  to 
tender  great  facility  to  our  cruisers  in  taldng  vessels  engaged  in  that  nefarious 

"  Capt.  Dunlop,  who  had  abundant  opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted 
with  Liberia  during  the  years  1S48-50,  says,  '  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  no  su(  h 
thing  as  domestic  slavery  exists  in  any  shape  amongst  the  citizens  of  the 
republic' 

**  Commodore  Sir  Charles  Hotham,  commander-in-chief  of  her  British 
Majesty  s  squadron  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
«f  the  Admiralty,  dated  April  7,  1847,  and  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
Returns,  says,  *On  perusing  the  correspondence  of  my  predecessors,  I  found 
a  great  difference  of  opinion  existing  as  to  the  views  and  objects  of  the  settlers; 
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some  even  accusing  the  governor  of  lending  himself  to  the  slavc-iradc.  Alter 
disciusing  the  whcde  subject  with  officers  and  others  best  qualified  to  judge  on 
the  matter,  I  not  only  satisfied  my  own  mind  that  there  is  no  reasonable  cause 
for  such  a  suspicion,  but  further,  that  this  establishment  merits  all  the  support 
we  can  give  it ;  for  it  is  only  through  their  means  that  we  can  hope  to  improve 
the  African  race.'  Subsequently,  in  1849,  the  same  officer  gave  his  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  tlie  followinir  lanjruaj'c  :  'There  is  no  necessity 
for  the  squadron  watchini:;;  the  c<i:ist  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Pa!nr\^, 
as  the  Liberian  territory  intervenes,  and  there  the  slave-trade  has  been  extin- 
guished.' " " 

The  government  was  finnly  and  wisely  administered,  and  its 
friends  everywhere  found  occasion  for  great  pleasure  in  its  marked 
success.  While  the  government  had  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  natives  under  its  care,  the  greatest  caution  was  exer- 
cised in  dealing  with  them  legally.  THe  system  was  not  so  com- 
plicated as  our  Indian  system,  but  the  duties  of  the  officers  in 
dealing  with  the  uncivilized  tribes  were  as  delicate  as  those  o£  aa 
Indian  agent  in  the  United  States. 

''The  history  of  a  single  case  will  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  Liberia 

exerts  her  influence  in  preventing  the  native  tribes  from  warring  upon  each 
other.  The  territory  of  Little  Cape  Mount.  Grand  Cape  Mount,  and  Gallinas 
was  purchased,  three  or  four  years  since,  and  added  to  the  Republic.  The 
chiefs,  by  the  term  of  sale,  transferred  tlie  rights  of  sovereijjnty  and  of  soil  10 
Liberia,  and  bound  themselves  to  ol>ey  her  laws.  I'he  government  of  Great 
Britain  had  granted  to  Messrs.  Hyde,  Hodge,  &  Co.,  of  London,  a  contract 
for  the  sui)ply  of  laborers  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  the  planters  of  her  West 
India  colonies.  This  grant  was  made  under  the  rule  for  the  substitution  of 
appmntkes,  to  supply  the  lack  of  labor  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  The  agents  of  Messrs.  Hyde,  Hodije.  &  Co.  visited  Grand  Cape 
Mount,  and  made  an  offer  of  ten  dollars  per  head  to  the  chiefs  for  each  person 
they  could  supply  as  emii^rants  for  this  object.  The  offer  excited  the  cupiditv 
of  some  of  the  chit  ts  ;  and  to  procure  the  emigrants  and  secure  the  bounty  one 
of  them,  named  lioombo,  of  Little  Cape  Mount,  resorted  to  war  upon  several  of 
the  surrounding  tribes.  He  laid  waste  the  country,  burned  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, captured  and  murdered  many  of  the  inhabitants,  carried  off  hundreds  of 
others,  and  robbed  several  factories  in  that  repon  belonging  to  merchants  in 
Liberia.  On  the  26th  of  February,  1)^53,  President  Rol)erts  issued  his  proda* 
mation  enjoining  a  strict  observance  of  the  law  regulating  passports,  and  foi^- 
bidding  the  sailing  of  any  vessel  with  emigrants  without  first  visiting  the  port 
of  .Monrovia,  where  each  passenger  should  lie  examined  as  to  his  wishes.  On 
the  1st  of  March  the  president,  with  two  hundred  men,  sailed  for  Little  Cape 
Mount,  arrested  l>MC)m!>o  and  fifty  of  his  followers,  summoned  a  council  of  the 
other  chiefs  at  Monrovia  for  his  trial  on  the  14th,  and  returned  home  with  his 
prisoners.   At  the  time  appdnted,  the  trial  was  held,  Boombo  was  found 


>  Coknisatian  Hmld,  December,  1851. 
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guilty  of  '^high  mistkm§aner^  and  sentenced  'to  make  restitution,  reston* 
tioo,  and  reparation  of  goods  stolen,  people  captured,  and  damages  committed ; 
to  pay  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  two  years/  When 
the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  convict  shed  tears,  regarding  the  ingredient 

of  imprisonment  in  hi>  vciitcnce  to  be  ahiiost  intolerable.  These  rigorous 
measures,  adopted  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  government  and  majesty  of 
the  laws,  have  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  chiefs.  No  outbreaks  have 
since  occurred,  and  but  little  apprehension  of  danger  for  the  future  is  enter- 
tained.'* 1 

The  republic  did  a  vast  amount  of  good  bfeore  the  Great 
Rebellion  in  the  United  States,  but  since  emancipation  its 
population  has  been  fed  by  the  natives  who  have  been  educated 
and  converted  to  Christianity.  Professor  David  Christy,  the  great 
colonizationist,  said  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  i855»  — 

"If,  then,  a  colony  of  colored  men,  beginning  with  less  than  a  hundred, 
and  gradually  increasing  to  nine  thousand,  has  in  thirty  years  established  an 

independent  republic  amidst  a  savage  people,  destroyed  the  slave-trade  on  six 

hundred  miles  of  the  African  rnast,  put  down  flic  heathen  temples  in  one  of 
its  largest  counties,  afforded  security  to  all  tlie  missions  within  its  limits,  and 
now  casts  its  shield  over  three  hundred  thousand  native  inhabitants,  what 
may  not  be  done  in  the  next  thirty  years  by  colonization  and  missions  com- 
bined, were  sufficient  means  supplied  to  call  forth  all  their  energies  ?" 

The  circumstances  that  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Negro 
republic  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  perished  in  the  fires  of  dvil  war. 
The  Negro  is  free  everywhere;  hut  the  republic  of  Liberia 
stands,  and  should  stand  until  its  Jight  shall  have  penetrated  the 
gloom  of  Africa,  and  until  the  heathen  shall  gather  to  the  bright- 
ness of  its  shining.  May  it  stand  through  the  ages  as  a  Christian 
rqjttblic,  as  a  faithful  light-house  along  the  dark  and  trackless 
sea  of  African  paganism  I 


*  EUdoiM^  pp.  S07,  S08. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

RESUMIi. 

Tiu  Ujotv  or  tub  Homam  Family  Rs-AmitMso  —  God  oavb  au.  Racbs  or  Mm  QviUtAiiow  — 

The  Antiquity  ok  the  Nkc.ko  f.F.voND  PibPUTE  —  Idolatry  the  Calsl  oi^  nit  DECRADATia!* 
or  THB  African  Races.  —  He  has  always  had  a  Placb  in  History,  tuouom  iKciDBjrrAt.— 
NacKo  TvrB  caosbd  by  Dbgbadation.  —  Nbcko  Ehrbbs  an  Bvidbiicx  or  Cwnte  haxixn  roi 
Self-government  —  Influence  of  the  two  Christian  GovBBItMBMTS  on  the  West  Coast 
uroN  THB  Hkathbn.  —  Oration  on  Eablv  CuBisnANirv  IN  AnncA.-»Tus  Ptmr  or  Qtiun 

AMITY  TO  BVAXCBU2B  AFRICA. 

THE  preceding  ten  chapters  are  introductory  in  their  nature. 
W'c  Iclt  that  they  were  necessary  to  a  history  of  the  Colored 
race  in  the  United  States.  We  desired  to  explain  and  ex- 
plode two  erroneous  ideas,  —  the  curse  of  Canaan,  and  the  theory 
that  the  Nei^ro  is  a  distinct  species,  —  that  were  educated  into  our 
white  countrymen  during  the  loni;  and  starless  night  of  the  bond 
age  of  the  Negro.  It  must  appear  patent  to  every  honest  student 
of  God's  word,  that  the  slavery  interpretation  of  the  curse  of  Canaan 
is  without  warrant  of  Scripture,  and  at  war  with  the  broad  and 
catholic  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  American  civilization  to  find  even  a  few  men  like  Helper, 
^'  Ariel/'  and  the  author  of  '*  The  Adamic  Race  still  croaking 
about  tbie  inferiority  of  the  Negro ;  but  it  is  highly  gratifying  to 
know  that  they  no  longer  find  an  audience  or  readers,  not  even 
in  the  South.  A  man  never  hates  his  neighbors  until  he  has  in- 
jured them.  Then,  in  justification  of  his  unjustifiable  conduct, 
lie  uses  slander  for  argument. 

During  the  late  war  thousands  of  mouths  filled  with  vitupera- 
tive wrath  against  the  colored  race  were  silenced  as  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  heroic  deeds  of  '*  the  despised  race,"  and  since  the 
war  the  obloquy  of  the  Negro's  enemies  has  been  turned  into  the 
most  fulsome  praise. 

We  stand  in  line  and  are  in  harmony  with  history  and  histo- 
rians—  modern  and  ancient,  sacred  and  profane  "—on  the  su1>> 
ject  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family.   There  are,  however,  a  few 
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who  differ ;  but  their  wild,  incoherent,  and  unscholarly  theories 
ticsci  vc  ihe  mercy  of  our  silence. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction,  and  it  is  not  wholly  unsupported  by 
history,  that  the  Creator  gave  all  the  nations  arts  and  sciences. 
Where  nations  have  turned  aside  to  idolatry  the\  have  lost  their 
civilization.  The  Canaanites,  Jebusites,  Hivites,  etc.,  the  idola- 
trous '  nations  inhabitini;;  the  land  of  Canaan,  were  the  descend- 
ants of  Canaan;  and  the  only  charge  the  Lord  broui^ht  against 
them  when  he  commanded  Joshua  to  exterminate  them  was,  that 
they  were  his  enemies  ^  in  all  that  that  term  implies.  The  sacred 
record  tells  us  that  they  were  a  warlike,  powerful  people,3  living 
in  walled  cities,  g^ven  to  agriculture,  and  possessing  quite  a 
respectable  civilization  ;  but  they  were  idolaters  —  God's  enemies. 

It  is  worthy  of  emphasis,  that  the  antiquity  of  the  Negro  race 
is  beyond  dispute.  This  is  a  fact  established  by  the  most  immu« 
table  historical  data,  and  recorded  on  the  monumental  brass  and 
marble  of  the  Oriental  nations  of  the  most  remote  period  of  time. 
The  importance  and  worth  of  the  Neg^  have  given  him  a  place 
in  all  the  histories  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  His  position,  it 
is  true,  in  all  history  up  to  the  present  day,  has  been  accidental, 
incidental,  and  collateral ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  show  how  he  has 
been  regarded  in  the  past  by  other  nations.  His  brightest  days 
were  when  history  was  an  infant ;  and,  since  he  early  turned  from 
God,  he  has  found  the  cold  face  of  hate  and  the  hurtful  hand  of  the 
Caucubiaii  against  him.  The  Negro  type  is  the  result  of  degrada- 
tion. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  lowest  strata  of  the  African 
race.  Pouring  over  the  venerable  mountain  terraces,  an  abundant 
stream  from  an  abundant  and  unknown  source,  into  the  malarial 
districts,  the  genuine  African  has  gradually  degenerated  into  the 
typical  Negro.  His  blood  infected  with  the  poison  of  his  low 
habitation,  his  body  shrivelled  by  disease,  his  intellect  veiled  in 
pagan  superstitions,  the  noblest  yearnings  of  his  soul  strangled  at 
birth  by  the  savage  passions  of  a  nature  abandoned  to  SLnsuality, 
-~the  poor  Negro  of  Africa  deserves  more  our  pity  than  our 
contempt. 

It  is  true  that  the  weaker  tribes,  or  many  of  the  Negroid  type, 
were  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  the  slave-market  in  this 
country  for  many  years;  but  slavery  in  the  United  States — a 
severe  ordeal  through  which  to  pass  to  citizenship  and  civilization 

*  Dm.  zii.  a,  3,  alio  5efh  v«m.     •Dent^iQi     *  DmtviL  7. 
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^had  the  effect  of  calling  into  life  many  a  slumbering  and  dyings 
attribute  in  the  Negro  nature.  The  cruel  institution  drove  bim 
from  an  extreme  idolatry  to  an  extreme  religious  exercise  of  his 
faith  in  worshi|x  And  now  that  he  is  an  American  citizen, —  the 
condition  and  circumstances  which  rendered  his  piety  appropriate 
abolished, — he  is  likely  to  move  over  to  an  extreme  rationalism. 

The  Negro  empires  to  which  we  have  called  attention  are  an 
argument  against  the  theory  that  he  is  without  government; 
and  his  career  as  a  soldier  >  would  not  disgrace  the  uniform  of  an 
American  soldier.  Brave»  swift  in  execution,  terrible  in  the 
onslaught,  tireless  in  energy,  obedient  to  superiors,  and  clannish 
to  a  fault,  —  the  abilities  of  these  black  soldiers  are  worthy  of  a 
good  cause. 

On  the  edge  ul  the  Dark  C(^ntinent,  Sierra  Lconc  and  Liberia 
have  si)runLC  up  as  light-houses  on  a  dark  and  stormy  ocean  of  lost 
humanity.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  degraded  Negroes  have 
been  snatched  from  the  vile  swamps,  and  Christianity  has  been 
received  and  appreciated  by  them.  These  two  Negro  settlements 
have  solved  two  prohlc  iiis ;  viz.,  the  Negro's  ability  to  administer 
a  government,  and  the  capacity  of  the  native  for  the  reception  of 
education  and  Christian  civiHzation.  San  Domingo  and  Jamaica 
have  their  lessons  too,  but  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Colored  people  of  the  world.  The  task  may  be 
undertaken  some  time  in  the  future,  however. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  interested  friends  of  languishing 
Africa,  that  there  are  yet  two  more  problems  presented  for  our 
solution ;  and  they  are  certainly  difficult  of  solution.  First,  we 
must  solve  the  problem  of  African  geography ;  second,  we  must 
redeem  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  with  all  its  attending  bless- 
ings, the  savage  tribes  of  Africans  who  have  never  heard  the 
beautiful  song  of  the  angels :  **Ghry  to  Gad  in  the  highest,  and  an 
earth  peace,  good^ll  toward  men.**  That  this  work  will  be  done 
we  do  not  doubt.  We  have  great  faith  in  the  outcome  of  the 
missionary  work  going  on.  now  in  Africa ;  and  we  are  especially 
encouraged  by  the  wide  and  kindly  interest  awakened  on  behalf 
of  Africa  by  the  noble  life-work  of  Dr.  David  Livingstone^  and  the 
thrilling  narrative  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Stanley. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  now,  in  the  light  of  recent  events,  that 
we  should  have  chosen  a  topic  at  the  close  of  both  our  academic 


*  News  comes  to  u»  from  Egjrpt  that  Arabi  Piclui's  best  artiUccists  are  N^gro  soldien. 
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and  theological  course  that  we  can  see  now  was  in  line  with  this 
work  so  near  our  heart.  The  first  oration  was  on  *'  The  Footsteps 
of  the  Nation/'  the  second  was  "£arly  Christianity  in  Africa. 
Dr.  Livingstone  had  just  fallen  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  geographyr 
and  the  orators  and  preachers  of  enlightened  Christendom  were 
busy  with  the  virtues  and  worth  of  the  dead.  ,  It  was  on  the  tentb 
day  of  June,  1874,  that  we  delivered  the  last-named  oration ;  and 
we  can,  even  at  this  distance,  recall  the  magnificent  audience  that 
greeted  it,  and  the  feeling  with  which  we  delivered  it.  We  were 
the  first  Colored  man  who  had  ever  taken  a  diploma  from  that 
venerahle  and  world-famed  institution  (Newton  Seminary,  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass.),  and  therefore  there  was  much  interest  taken 
in  our  graduation.  We  were  ordained  on  the  following  evening 
at  Watertown,  Mass. ;  and  the  ori^nal  poem  written  for  the  occa- 
jioo  by  our  pastor,  the  Rev.  Granville  S.  Abbott,  D.D.,  contained 
(tefoUowing  significant  verses  :  — 

**  Ethiopia's  hands  long  stretching, 

Mightily  have  plead  with  God; 
Plead  not  vainly  :  time  is  fetching 
Answers,  as  her  faith's  reward. 

God  is  faithful, 
Yea,  and  Amen  is  bis  word. 

Countless  prayers,  so  long  ascending^ 

Have  their  answer  here  and  now; 
Threads  of  purpose,  wisely  meeting 

In  an  ordination  vow. 
Afric  brother, 

To  thy  mission  humbly  bow.** 

The  only,  and  we  trust  sufficient,  apology  we  have  to  offer  to 
the  reader  for  mentioning  matters  personal  to  the  author  is,  that 
we  arc  deeply  touched  in  reading  the  oration,  after  many  years,  in 
the  original  manuscript,  preserved  by  accident.  It  is  fitting  that 
it  should  be  produced  here  as  bearing  upon  the  subject  in  hand. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY  IN  AFRICA. 
ORATION  BY  GEORGE  W.  WILLIAMS, 

OK  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  GRADUATION  FROM  NEWTON  THEOLOGICAL 
SBBf DIARY,  NEWTON  CENTRE,  MASS.,  JUNE  le,  tty4. 

Africa  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  receive  Christianity.  Simon,  a 
Cyreniaa,  from  Africa,  bore  the  cross  of  Jesus  for  him  to  Calvary.  There  ma 
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more  in  that  sinc:ular  incident  than  we  are  apt  to  rrroc^nizc,  for  the  time  soon 
came  when  Africa  did  indeed  tnl<e  up  the  Saviour's  cross. 

The  African,  in  his  gushing  love,  welcomed  the  new  religion  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  his  heart.  He  was  willing  to  share  its  persecutions,  and  endure 
shame  for  the  cross  of  Christ. 

Africa  became  the  arena  in  which  theological  gladiators  met  in  dabioos 
strife.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  severest  doctrinal  controversies  of  the 
early  Church.  Here  men  and  women,  devoted  to  an  idea,  stood  immovable, 
indomitable  as  the  pjTamids,  against  the  severest  persecution.  Her  sons  swelled 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs  and  confessors.  The  tloquenre  of  their  shed  blood 
has  been  heard  tlirough  the  centuries,  and  pleads  the  cause  of  the  benighted 
to^y. 

It  was  Africa  that  gave  the  Christian  Church  Athanaslus  and  Origcn, 
Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  Augustine,  her  greatest  writers  and  teachers.  Athana- 
sius,  the  missionary  of  monachism  to  the  West,  was  the  indefatigable  enemy 

of  Arianism,  the  bold  leader  of  the  catholic  party  at  Alexandria,  at  the  early 
a-^e  of  thirty  (30)  elevated  to  its  bishopric,  one  of  the  most  important  sees  in 
the  Ivast.  Ever  conscientiotis  and  bold,  the  whole  Christian  Clnirt  h  fc!t  his 
influctice,  while  emi)erois  and  kint^s  feared  his  power.  His  life  w.is  storniv, 
because  he  loved  the  truth  and  taught  it  in  all  boldness.  He  hated  his  own  life 
for  the  truth's  sake.  He  counted  all  things  but  loss,  that  he  might  gain  Christ 
He  was  often  in  perils  by  false  brethren ,  was  driven  out  into  the  solitary  places 
of  the  earth, — into  the  monasteries  of  the  Thebaid;  and  yet  he  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  looking  for  the  reward  of  the  promise,  knowing 
that  He  who  promised  is  faithful. 

Orii^en  was  an  .Mexandrian  by  birth  and  cultui  e.  nti  able  preacher,  a  forci- 
ble writer,  .ind  a  theologian  of  great  learning.  His  iuiiucnce  while  living  was 
great,  and  was  iclt  long  after  his  death. 

In  North  Africa,  Cyprian,  the  great  writer  of  Church  polity  ,  a  pastor  and 
teacher  of  rare  gifts,  was  the  first  bishop  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  truth*s  sake. 

The  shadows  of  fifteen  centuries  rest  upon  his  name;  but  it  is  as  fade- 
less to  day  as  when  a  weeping  multitude  followed  him  to  his  martyrdom,  and 
exclaimed,  "  Let  us  die  with  our  holy  bishop." 

The  weary  centuries  intervene,  and  yet  the  student  of  Church  polity  is 
fascinated  and  ini.tructcd  by  the  brilliant  teachings  of  Cyi)ri.in.  His  bitterest 
enemies  —  those  who  have  most  acrimoniously  assailed  him  —  have  at  length 
recognized  in  him  the  qualides  of  a  great  writer  and  teacher ;  and  his  puissant 
name,  sending  its  influence  along  the  ages,  attracts  the  admiration  of  tiie  eccle- 
siastical scholars  of  every  generation. 

TertttUian,  the  leader  of  the  Montanists,  fiery,  impulsive,  the  strong  preacher, 
the  vigorous  writer,  the  bold  controversialist,  organized  a  sect  which  survived 
him,  though  finally  disorgani/eil  through  the  influence  of  Augustine,  the  master 
theologian  of  the  early  Church,  indeed  of  the  Church  universal. 

Other  fathers  built  theological  systems  that  flourished  for  a  season ;  but 
the  system  that  Augustine  established  survived  him,  has  survived  the  inter- 
vening centuries,  and  lives  to^ay. 

Africa  furnished  the  first  dissenters  from  an  established  church,  —  the 
Donatists.   They  were  the  Separatists  and  Puritans  of  the  cariy  Church. 

Their  struggle  was  long,  severe,  but  useless.  They  were  condemned,  not 
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oonvinoed;  discomfited,  not  stibdoed;  and  the  patient,  suffering,  indomitable 

a^rit  they  evince(1  shows  what  power  there  is  in  a  little  truth  held  in  faith. 

Christianity  had  reached  its  zenith  in  Africa.  It  was  her  proudest  hour. 
Pagaiiism  had  been  met  and  conquered.  The  Church  had  passed  ilirouijh  a 
baptism  of  blood,  and  was  now  wholly  consecrated  to  the  cause  oi  its  Great 
Head.  Here  Christianity  flowered ;  here  it  brought  forth  rich  fruit  in  the  lives 
qI  its  tenacious  adherents.  Here  the  acorn  had  become  the  sturdy  oalc,  under 
which  the  soldiers  of  the  cross  pitched  their  tents.  The  African  Church  had 
triumphed  gloriously. 

But,  in  the  moment  of  signal  victory,  the  Saracens  poured  into  North 
Africa,  and  Mohammedanism  was  established  upon  the  ruins  of  Christianity. 

The  religion  ol  Christ  was  swept  from  its  moorings,  the  saint  was  trans- 
lonned  into  the  child  of  the  desert,  and  quiet  settlements  became  bloody  fields 
where  brother  shed  brother's  blood. 

Glorious  and  sublime  as  was  the  triumph  of  Christianity  in  North  Africa, 
we  must  not  forget  that  only  a  narrow  belt  of  that  vast  country,  on  the  Medi- 
tenanean,  was  reached  by  Christianity.  Its  western  and  southern  portions 
are  yet  almost  wholly  unknown.  Her  vast  deserts,  her  mighty  rivers,  and  her 
dusky  children  are  yet  beyond  the  reach  of  civilization;  and  her  forests  have 
been  the  grave  of  many  who  would  explore  her  interior.  To-day  England 
stands  by  the  new-made  grave  of  the  indomitable  Livingstone,  —  her  courageous 
son,  who, as  a  missionar>-  and  geographer  spent  his  best  days  and  laid  down  his 
life  in  the  midst  of  Africa. 

For  nearly  three  centuries  Africa  has  been  robbed  of  her  sable  sons.  For 
nearly  three  centuries  they  have  toiled  in  bondage,  unrequited,  in  this  youthful 
republic  of  the  West.  They  have  grown  from  a  small  company  to  l)c  an  e.vceed- 
ingiy  great  people,  — five  millions  in  number.  No  hini^er  chattels,  they  are 
human  beings  ;  no  longer  bondmen,  they  are  freemen,  with  almost  every  civil 
disability  removed. 

Their  weary  feet  now  press  up  the  mount  ol  science.  Their  darlcened 
intellect  now  sweeps,  unfettered,  through  the  realms  of  learning  and  culture. 
With  his  Saxon  brother,  the  Afridin  slakes  his  insatiable  thirstings  for  knowl- 
'•dge  at  the  same  fountain*   In  the  Bible,  he  reads  not  only  the  one  unalterable 

text.  "Servants,  obey  your  masters,"  Init  also,  "Ye  are  all  brethren."  "God 
hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the 
earth."    "  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 

The  Negro  in  this  country  has  begun  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  free  citi- 
senship.  Under  the  sunny  sky  of  a  Christian  civilisation  he  hears  the  churion 
voices  of  progress  about  him,  urging  him  onward  and  upward.  From  across 
the  ocean,  out  of  the  jungles  of  Africa,  come  the  voices  of  the  benighted  and 
perishing.  Every  breeze  is  freighted  with  a  Macedonian  call,  Ye  men  of  the 
African  race,  come  over  and  help  us  I " 

**  Shall  we,  whose  souls  are  lighted 

By  wisdom  from  on  high,— 
Shall  we,  to  men  benighted  . 
The  lamp  of  life  deny  ?  " 

God  often  permits  evil  on  the  ground  of  man's  free  agency,  but  he  does 
not  commit  evil. 
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The  Negro  of  this  country  can  turn  to  iiis  Saxon  brothers  and  say,  as 
Joseph  said  to  his  brethren  who  wickedly  sold  him,  "As  for  you,  ye  meant  it 
unto  evil,  but  God  neant  it  unto  good ;  that  we,  a£ter  learning  your  arts  and 
sciences,  might  return  to  Egypt  and  deliver  the  rest  of  our  brethren  who  are 
yet  in  the  house  of  bondage.** 

That  day  will  come  !  Her  chains  will  be  severed  by  the  sword  of  civilian 
tion  and  liberty.  Science  will  penetrate  her  densest  forests,  and  climb  her 
loftiest  mountains,  and  discover  her  richest  treasures.  The  Sun  of  righteous, 
ness,  and  the  star  of  pc  icf.  shall  break  upon  her  sin-cloudcd  vision,  and  smile 
upon  her  renewed  hou>cli<>Ms.  The  anthem  of  the  Redeemer's  advent  shall 
lloat  througii  her  forests,  and  be  echoed  by  her  mountains.  Those  dusky  chil- 
dren of  the  desert,  who  now  wander  and  {dunder,  will  settle  to  quiet  occupa- 
tions of  industry.  Gathering  themselves  into  villages,  plying  the  labors  of 
handicraft  and  agriculture,  they  will  become  a  welMisciplined  socie^.  Instead 
of  being  a  roving,  barbarous  horde. 

The  sabbath  bells  will  summon  from  scattered  cottages  smiling  popula- 
tions,  linked  to^etlu  r  by  friendship,  and  happy  in  all  the  sweetness  of  domestic 
charities.  Thus  the  i^Iory  of  her  latter  day  shall  be  greater  than  at  the  begin- 
ning, atui  Ethiopia  siiall  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto  God, 

It  is  our  earnest  desire  and  prayer,  that  the  friends  of  missions 
in  all  i)laces  where  God  in  his  providence  may  send  this  history 
will  give  the  subject  of  the  civilization  and  Christiani/at mn  <^f 
Africa  prayerful  consideration.    The  best  schools  the  world  caii 
afford  should  be  founded  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.    The  na- 
tive should  be  educated  at  home,  and  mission-stations  should  be 
planted  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  idoUhouses  of  the  heathen. 
The  best  talent  and  abundant  means  have  been  sent  to  Siam, 
China,  and  Japan.   Why  not  send  the  best  talent  and  needful 
means  to  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Cape  Palmas,  that  native 
missionaries  may  be  trained  for  the  outposts  of  the  Lord  ?  There 
is  not  a  more  promising  mission-field  in  the  world  than  Africa, 
and  yet  our  friends  in  America  take  so  little  interest  in  this  work ! 
The  Lord  is  going  to  save  that  Dark  Continent,  and  it  behooves 
his  servants  here  to  honor  themselves  in  doing  something  U)  has- 
ten the  completion  of  this  inevitable  work!    Africa  is  to  be  re- 
deemed by  the  African,  and  the  white  Christians  of  this  country 
can  aid  the  work  by  munificent  coninbutions.    Will  you  do  it, 
brethren  ?   God  help  you  1 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  VIRGINIA. 
1619-1775. 

blMmocnoM  of  the  First  Slavbs.  —  "  l^B  TkiASVBBB "  and  -niE  DofCH  Maim>V*Wab.  —  Tm« 

Correct  Datf  — The  Number  of  Slaves.  —  Wekk  theki'.  Twkntv,  or  FoirRTERN?  —  Ljtica- 

TJOH    AfiOVT   THE    POSSESSION    OF   THE   StAVIiS.  —  CuAKAt  FEK   Of   THE   SlAVKS    IMFORTKD,  AND 

m  ChuULactbk  of  the  Coldmsts  —  Race  Prejudices.  — LsCAt  EsTABUSKMBNT  or  Slavbkv. 
—  Who  are  Slaves  for  Life. — DirrtEs  os  IvnokTru  .'^lav  i  —  Pm  itical  and  Military 
Prohiiutions  against  NkoROES.  —  Personal  Kiuhts.  —  Crlvinal  Laws  against  Slaves. — 
EMAiiarATtOM.*How  bboucnt  about.— Fbbb  Nbcbobs.— Thbib  RiGifn. ->  Mobal  aho 

RsUCIOm  TbAIMMO.— FOPULAtlOM.  — SlAVBBV  rtRMLV  SBTABLISHBD. 

VIRGINIA  was  the  mother  of  slavery  as  well  as  "  the  mother 
of  Presidents."  Unfortunate  for  her,  unfortunate  for  the 
other  colonies,  and  thrice  unfortunate  fur  the  pour  Colored 
people,  who  from  1619  to  1863  yielded  their  liberty,  their  toil, — 
unrequited,  —  their  bodies  and  intellects  to  an  institution  that 
ground  them  to  powder.  No  event  in  the  history  of  North 
America  has  carried  with  it  to  its  last  analysis  such  terrible 
forces.  It  touched  the  brightest  features  (tt  social  life,  and  they 
faded  under  the  contact  of  its  poisonous  breath.  It  affected  legis- 
lation, local  and  national ;  it  made  and  destroyed  statesmen  ;  it 
prostrated  and  bullied  honest  public  sentiment ;  it  strangled  the 
voice  of  the  press,  and  awed  the  pulpit  into  silent  acquiescence ; 
it  organized  the  judiciary  of  States,  and  wrote  decisions  for  judges; 
it  gave  States  their  political  being;  and  afterwards  dragged  them 

'  .\  Flemish  favaritc  of  Charles  V.  having  obtained  of  hi*,  kin?  a  patent,  containing  an  exclu- 
tnt  right  of  importing  four  thousand  N^roes  into  America,  sold  it  for  twenty-five  thousand  ducats 
ti»  tone  G«nocw  BacRbaats,  who  lint  broi^ht  into  b  regntar  fom  tb»  conaufcc  for  slam  between 
'  Abki  and  America.  —  Holmbb's  Am$ritam  Ammab,  voL  L  pi>  35* 
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by  the  fore-hair  through  the  stormy  sea  of  civil  war;  laid  the 
parricidal  fingers  of  Treason  against  the  fair  throat  of  Liberty,  — 
and  through  all  time  to  come  no  event  will  be  more  sincerely 
deplored  than  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia during  the  last  days  of  the  month  of  August  in  the  year 
1619! 

The  majority  of  writers  on  American  historyf  as  well  as  most 
histories  on  Virginia,  from  Beverley  to  Howison,  have  made  a 
mistake  in  fixing  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  slaves. 
Mr.  Beverley,  whose  history  of  Virginia  was  printed  in  London  in 
1772,  is  responsible  for  the  error,  in  that  nearly  all  subsequent 
writers  —  excepting  the  laborious  and  scholarly  Bancroft  and  the 
erutlitc  Campbell — have  repeated  his  mistake.  Mr.  Beverley, 
speaking  of  the  buri;esscs  having  "met  the  Governor  and  Council 
at  James  Town  in  May  1620,"  adds  in  a  subsequent  paragraph^ 
*'  In  August  following  a  Dutch  Man  of  War  landed  twenty 
Negroes  for  sale;  which  were  the  first  of  that  kind  that  were 
carried  into  the  country."  >  By  "August  following,"  we  infer  that 
'  l^cverley  would  have  liis  readers  understand  that  this  was  in  162CX 
But  Burk,  Smith,  Campbell,  and  Neill  gave  1619  as  the  date.* 
But  we  are  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  first  slaves  were  landed 
at  a  still  earlier  date.  In  Capt.  John  Smith's  history«  printed  in 
London  in  1629^  is  a  mere  incidental  reference  to  the  introduction 
of  slaves  into  Virginia.  He  mentions,  under  date  of  June  25, 
that  the  "  governor  and  councell  caused  Burgesses  to  be  chosen  in 
all  places,"  3  which  is  one  month  later  than  the  occurrence  of  this 
event  as  fixed  by  Beverley.  Smith  speaks  of  a  vessel  named 
"  George"  as  having  been  "sent  to  Newfoundland  "  for  fish,  and, 
having  started  in  May,  returned  after  a  voyage  of  "seven  weeks.'* 
In  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "  About  the  last  of  August  came  in 
a  dutch  man  of  warre  that  sold  vs  twenty  Negars.""*  Might  not 
he  have  meant  "about  the  end  of  last  August  '*  came  the  Dutch 
man-of-war,  etc.?  All  historians,  except  two,  agree  that  these 
sla\  cs  were  landed  in  August,  but  disagree  as  to  the  year.  Capt. 
Argall,  of  whom  so  much  complaint  was  made  by  the  \'irginia 
Company  to  Lord  Delaware. 5  fitted  out  the  ship  "Treasurer"  at 
the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  sent  him  "an  olde  com- 
mission of  hostility  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  Span- 

*  H.  Beveriqf**  Hialaiy  of  Virginia,  pp.  35,  36.    «  See  Campbell,  p.  144 ;  Bark,  vol  i.  p.  3a6w 

*  Snilb,  voL  fi>  np^     39>  *  Smith's  Hietotry  of  Viiginia,  voL  iL  pw  591. 

*  Viifima  Company  of  London,  p.  ii/t 
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yards/*  for  a  "filibustering"  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.*  And, 
"after  several  acts  of  hostility  committed,  and  some  purchase 
gotten,  she  returns  to  Virginia  at  tlie  end  of  ten  months  or  there- 
abouts." *  It  was  in  the  early  autumn  of  i6i8,3  that  Capt.  Edward 
(a  son  of  William)  Brewster  was  sent  into  banishment  by  Capt, 
Argall  ;  and  this,  we  think,  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last 
official  act  of  that  arbitrary  governor.  It  was  certainly  before 
this  that  the  ship  "  Treasurer,"  manned  '*  with  the  ablest  men 
in  the  colony,"  sailed  for  "  the  Spanish  dominions  in  the  Western 
hemisphere."  Under  date  of  June  15,  161 8,  John  Rolfe,  speaking 
of  the  death  of  the  Indian  Powhatan,  which  took  place  in  April, 
says,  Some  private  differences  happened  betwixt  Capt.  Bruster 
and  Capt.  Argall,"  ctc.4  Capt.  John  Smith's  information,  as 
secured  from  Master  Rolfe,  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
difficulty  which  took  place  hetween  Capt.  Edward  Brewster  and 
Capt.  Argall  occurred  in  the  spring  instead  of  the  autumn,  as 
Neill  says.  If  it  he  true  that  "  The  Treasurer  "  sailed  in  the  early 
spring  of  161 8,  Rolfe's  statement  as  to  the  time  of  the  strife 
between  Brewster  and  Argall  would  harmonize  with  the  facts  in 
reference  to  the  length  of  time  the  vessel  was  absent  as  recorded 
in  Burk's  history.  But  if  Neill  is  correct  as  to  the  time  of  the 
quarrel, — for  we  maintain  that  it  was  about  this  time  that  Argall 
left  the  colony, — then  his  statement  would  tally  with  Burk's 
account  of  the  time  the  vessel  was  on  the  cruise.  If,  therefore, 
she  sailed  in  October,  1618,  being  absent  ten  months,  she  was 
doe  at  Jamestown  in  August,  1619. 

But,  nevertheless,  we  are  strangely  moved  to  believe  that  1618 
Was  the  memorable  year  of  the  landing  of  the  first  slaves  in  Vir- 
ginia. And  we  have  one  strong  and  reliable  authority  on  our 
side.  Stith,  in  his  history  of  Virginia,  fixes  the  date  in  161 8.5 
On  the  same  page  there  is  an  account  of  the  trial  and  sentence  of 
Capt.  Brewster.  The  ship  "  Treasurer  "  had  evidently  left  Eng- 
land in  the  winter  of  1618.  When  she  reached  the  VirL,nnia 
colony,  she  was  furnished  with  a  new  crew  and  abundant  supplies 
for  her  cruise.  Neill  says  she  returned  with  booty  and  "a  certain 
number  of  negroes."  Campbell  agrees  that  it  was  some  time 
before  the  landing  of  the  Dutch  man  of-war  that  "The  Treasurer" 
returned  to  Virginia.    He  says,  "She  returned  to  Viri^inia  after 

*  Cantpbell,  p.  144.       '  Burk,  vol.  i.  p.  319.      *  Neill,  p.  120.      *  Smith,  voL  ii.  p.  37. 
I  There  were  two  vessda,  The  Treasurer  and  Ihs  Dutch  nuuHtf-^nr;  bat  the  ktter,  n» 
M,  pot  the  firrt  dM  adm 
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some  ten  months  with  her  booty,  which  consisted  of  captured 
negroes,  who  were  not  left  in  Virginia,  because  Capt.  Argall  had 

gone  back  to  England,  but  were  put  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick's 
plantation  in  the  Somcr  Islands."  » 

During  the  last  two  and  one-half  centuries  the  readers  of  the 
history  of  Virginia  have  been  mislead  as  to  these  two  vessels, 
the  Dutch  man-of-war  and  "The  Treasurer."  The  Dutch  man-of- 
war  did  land  the  first  slaves;  but  the  ship  "Treasurer"  was  the 
first  to  bring  them  to  this  country,  in  i6i8. 

When  in  1619  the  Dutch  man-of-war  brought  the  first  slaves 
to  Vir:;inia,  Capt.  Miles  Kendall  was  deputy-governor.  The 
man-of-war  claimed  to  sail  under  commission  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Capt.  Kendall  gave  orders  that  the  vessel  should  not 
land  in  any  of  his  harbors :  but  the  vessel  was  without  provisions ; 
and  the  Negroes,  fourteen  in  number,  were  tendered  for  supplies. 
Capt.  Kendall  accepted  the  slaves,  and,  in  return,  furnished  the 
manK>f>war  with  the  coveted  provisions.  In  the  mean  while  Capt 
Butler  came  and  assumed  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  and  dispossessed  Kendall  of  his  slaves,  alleging  that 
they  were  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  insisted 
that  they  were  taken  from  the  ship  " Treasurer,"  >  "with  which 
the  said  Holland  man-of-war  had  consorted."  Chagrined,  and 
wronged  by  Gov.  Butler,  Capt  Kendall  hastened  back  to  England 
to  lay  his  case  before  the  London  Company,  and  to  seek  equity. 
The  Earl  of  Warwick  appeared  in  court,  and  claimed  the  Negroes 
as  his  property,  as  having  belonged  to  his  ship,  "The  Treasurer." 
Every  thing  that  would  embarrass  Kendall  was  introduced  by  the 
earl.  At  length,  as  a  final  resort,  charges  were  formally  pre- 
"ferrctl  a-ain^t  him,  and  ihc  matter  referred  to  Butler  for  decision. 
Capt.  Kendall  did  not  tail  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  his  case, 
when  charges  were  preferred  against  hmi  in  London,  and  the 
trial  ordered  before  the  man  of  whom  he  asked  restitution  !  The 
case  remained  in  statu  quo  until  July,  1622,  when  the  court  made 
a  disposition  of  the  case.  Nine  of  the  slaves  were  to  be  delivered 
to  Capt.  Kendall,  "and  the  rest  to  be  consigned  to  the  company's 
use."  This  decision  was  reached  by  the  court  after  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  had  submitted  the  case  to  the  discretion  and  judicial 
impartiality  of  the  judges.  The  court  gave  instructions  to  Capt 
Bernard,  who  was  then  the  governor,  to  see  that  its  order  was 


a  CMapbdl,  p.  144.    *  Burk,  kpfmdkt,  p.  316,  Dedantfooof  Vii|iiiiaCompaqr,  7^1  Majr,  ttej.  ' 
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enforced.  But  while  the  order  of  the  court  was  in  transitu,  Ber- 
nard died.  The  earl,  learning  of  the  event,  immediately  wrote  a 
letter,  representing  that  the  slaves  should  not  be  delivered  to 
Kendall;  and  an  advantage  being  taken — purely  technical — of 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  Holland  man-of- 
war,  Capt.  Kendall  never  secured  his  nine  slaves. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  while  Rolfe,  in  Capt  Smith's  history, 
fixes  the  number  of  slaves  in  the  Dutch  vessel  at  twenty,  —  as 
also  does  Beverley,  —  it  is  rather  strange  that  the  Council  of 
Virginia,  in  1623,  should  state  that  the  commandin<j  officer  of  the 
Dutch  man-of-war  told  Cai)t.  Kendall  that  "  he  had  fourteen 
Negroes  on  board  ?  *' »  Moreover,  it  is  charged  that  the  slaves 
taken  by  "  The  Treasurer  "  were  divided  up  among  the  sailors ; 
and  that  they,  having  been  cheated  out  of  their  dues,  asked 
judicial  interference.-  Now,  these  slaves  from  "The  Treasurer" 
"were  placed  on  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  lands  in  Bermudas,  and 
there  kept  and  detained  to  his  Lordship's  use."  There  are  several 
things  apparent  ;  viz.,  that  there  is  a  mistake  between  the  state- 
ment of  the  Virginia  Council  in  their  declaration  of  May  7, 
1623,  about  the  number  of  slaves  landed  by  the  man-of-war,  and 
the  statements  of  Beverley  and  Smith.  And  if  Stith  is  to  be 
relied  upon  as  to  the  slaves  of  "The  Treasurer"  having  been 
taken  to  the  "Earl  of  Warwick's  lands  in  Bermudas,  and  there 
kept,"  his  lordship's  claim  to  the  slaves  Capt  Kendall  got  from 
the  Dutch  man-of-war  was  not  founded  in  truth  or  equity! 

Whether  the  number  was  fourteen  or  twenty,  it  is  a  fact, 
beyond  historical  doubt,  that  the  Colony  of  Virginia  purchased 
the  first  Negroes,  and  thus  opened  up  the  nefarious  traffic  in 
human  flesh.  It  is  due  to  the  Virginia  Colony  to  say»  that  these 
slaves  were  forced  upon  them ;  that  they  were  taken  in  exchange 
for  food  given  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  famishing  sailors;  that 
white  servitude  3  was  common,  and  many  whites  were  convicts  4 
from  England  ;  and  the  extraordinary  demand  for  laborers  may 
have  deadened  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  colonists  as  to  the 
enormity  of  the  great  crime  to  which  they  were  {parties.  Women 
were  sold  for  wives.s  and  sometimes  were  kidnapped  ^  in  England 
and  sent  into  the  colony.  There  was  nothing  in  the  moral  atmos- 
phere of  the  colony  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  bondage  that  was 

'  S«e  Bark*  vol  I.  fi.  396b   *  Stith,  Book  III.  pp.  ijjt  t54. 

'  Rcvc'ley,  235,  57.  *  Campbell,  t^;. 

*  Beverly,  p.  248.  ^  Court  and  Times  of  Janies  First,  ii.  p.  108 ;  also,  Neill  p.  121. 
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manifest  so  early  in  the  history  of  this  people.  England  hait 
always  held  her  sceptre  over  slaves  of  some  character:  villeins 
in  the  feudal  era,  stolen  Africans  under  Elizabeth  and  under  the 
house  of  the  Tudors ;  Caucasian  children  —  whose  German  blood 
could  be  traced  beyond  the  battle  of  Hastings — in  her  mines^ 
factories,  and  mills ;  and  vanquished  Brahmans  in  her  Eastern 
possessions.  How,  then,  could  we  expect  less  of  these  "  knights  " 
and  *•  adventurers  "  who  "  degraded  the  human  race  by  an  exclusive 
respect  for  the  privik'L;c(l  classes  "  ? ' 

The  institution  oi  slavery  once  founded,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  its  growth  was  so  slow.  According  to  the  census  of  Feb.  i6, 
1624,  there  were  but  twenty-two  in  the  entire  colony. '  There 
were  eleven  at  Flourdicu  Hundred,  three  in  James  City,  one  on 
James  Island,  one  on  the  plantation  opposite  James  City,  four  at 
Warisquoyak,  and  two  at  Elizabeth  City.  In  1648  the  population 
of  Virginia  was  about  fifteen  thousand,  with  a  slave  population  of 
three  hundred.3  The  cause  oi  the  slow  increase  of  slaves  was 
not  due  to  any  colonial  prohibition.  The  men  who  were  engaged 
in  tearing  unoffending  Africans  from  their  native  home  were  some 
time  learning  that  this  colony  was  at  this  time  a  ready  m:irket  for 
their  helpless  victims.  Whatever  feeling  or  scruple,  if  sucli  ever 
existed,  the  colonists  had  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  dealing  in 
the  slave-trade,  was  destroyed  at  conception  by  the  golden  hopes 
of  large  gains.  The  latitude,  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  demand 
for  labor,  the  custom  of  the  indenture  of  white  servants,  were 
abundant  reasons  why  the  Negro  should  be  doomed  to  bondage 
for  life. 

The  subjects  of  slavery  were  the  poor  unfortunates  that  the 
strong  push  to  the  outer  edge  of  organized  African  society,  where, 
through  neglect  or  abuse,  they  are  consigned  to  the  mercy  of 
avarice  and  malice.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  weaker 
tribes  of  Africa  are  pushed  into  the  alluvial  flats  of  that  continent ; 
where  they  have  perished  in  large  numbers,  or  have  become  the 
prey  of  the  more  powerful  tribes,  who  consort  with  slave-hunters. 
Disease,  tribal  wars  in  Africa,  and  the  merciless  greed  of  slave- 
hunters,  peopled  the  colony  of  Virginia  with  a  class  that  was 
expected  to  till  the  soil.  African  criminals,  by  an  immemorial 
usage,  were  sold  into  slavery  as  the  highest  i^enalty,  save  death  ; 
and  often  this  was  preferred  to  bondage.    Many  such  criminals 


1  Banaoft,  voL  L  p.  468.  *  Neill,  p.  lai.  *  Hist.  Tn^U,  voL  ii.  Tract  viii 
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found  their  way  into  the  colony.  To  be  bondmen  among  neigh- 
boring tribes  at  home  was  dreaded  beyond  expression;  but  to 
wear  chains  in  a  foreign  land,  to  submit  to  the  dehumanizing 
treatment  of  cruel  taskmasters,  was  an  ordeal  that  fanned  into 
life  the  last  dying  ember  of  manhood  and  resentment 

The  character  of  the  slaves  imported,  and  the  pitiable  con- 
dition of  the  white  servants,  produced  rather  an  anomalous  result. 
"  Male  servants,  and  slaves  of  both  sex  "  were  bound  together  by 
the  fellowship  of  toil.  But  the  distinction  "  made  between  them 
in  their  clothes  and  food  "  '  drew  a  line,  not  between  their  social 
condition,  —  for  it  was  the  same,  —  but  between  their  nationality. 
First,  then,  was  social  estrangement,  next  legal  difference,  and 
last  of  all  political  disagreement  and  strife.  In  order  to  oppress 
the  weak,  and  justify  the  unchristian  distinction  between  God's 
creatures,  the  persons  who  would  bolster  themselves  into  res})ccta- 
bility  must  have  the  aid  of  law.  Luther  could  march  fearlessly  to 
the  Diet  of  Worms  if  everv  tile  on  the  houses  were  a  devil ;  but 
Macbeth  was  conquered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  wrong  he  had 
done  the  virtuous  Duncan  and  the  unoffending  Banquo,  long  before 
he  was  slain  by  Macduff.  A  guilty  conscience  always  needs  a 
multitude  of  subterfuges  to  guard  against  dreaded  contingencies. 
So  when  the  society  in  the  Virginia  Colony  had  made  up  its  mind 
that  the  Negroes  in  their  midst  were  mere  heathen,*  they  stood 
ready  to  punish  any  member  who  had  the  temerity  to  cross  the 
line  drawn  between  the  races.  It  was  not  a  mitigating  circum- 
stance that  the  white  servants  of  the  colony  who  came  into 
natural  contact  with  the  Negroes  were  "  disorderly  persons,*'  or 
convicts  sent  to  Virginia  by  an  order  of  the  king  of  England. 
It  was  fixed  by  public  sentiment  and  law  that  there  should  be 
no  relation  between  the  races.  The  first  prohibition  was  made 
"September  17th,  1630."  Hugh  Davis,  a  white  servant,  was 
publicly  flogged  "  before  an  assembly  of  Negroes  and  others,"  for 
defiling  himself  with  a  Negro.  It  was  also  required  that  he 
should  confess  as  much  on  the  following  sabbath. 3 

In  the  winter  of  1639,  on  the  6th  of  January,  during  the 
incumbency  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
the  first  prohibition  against  Negroes.  "All  persons,"  doubtless 
including  fraternizing  Indians,  "except  Negroes,"  were  required 
to  secure  arms  and  ammunition,  or  be  subject  to  a  fine,  to  be 


'  Bcverlfy,  p.  aj6.         *  Campbell,  p.  145.         '  HeDing,  vol.  t.  p.  146;  also  p.  55X 
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imposed  by  "the  Governor  and  Council."  '  The  records  are  too 
scanty,  and  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  at  this  remote  day,  what  was 
the  real  cause  of  this  law.   We  have  already  called  attention  to 

the  fact  that  the  slaves  were  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  summa 
sutnmantm  of  the  population.  It  could  not  be  that  the  brave 
Virginians  were  afraid  of  an  insurrection !  Was  it  another 
reminder  that  the  "  Negroes  were  heathen."  and,  therefore,  not 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  Christian  freemen  ?  It  was  not  the 
act  of  that  government,  which  in  its  conscious  rectitude  "can 
put  ten  thousand  to  flight,"  but  was  rather  the  inexcusable 
feebleness  of  a  diseased  conscience,  that  staggers  off  for  refuge 
"when  no  man  pursueth." 

Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  that  the  "  special  tax  upon  female  slaves  "  * 
was  intended  to  discourage  the  traffic.  It  does  not  so  seem  to  us. 
It  seems  that  the  Virginia  Assembly  was  endeavoring  to  establish- 
friendly  relations  with  the  Dutch  and  other  nations  in  order  to 
secure  "  trade."  Tobacco  was  the  chief  commodity  of  the  colo- 
nists. They  intended  by  the  act  3  of  March,  1659,  to  guarantee 
the  most  perfect  liberty  "to  trade  with  "  them.  They  required, 
however,  that  foreigners  should  <*  give  bond  and  pay  the  impost  of 
tenn  shillings  per  hogshead  laid  upon  all  tobacco  exported  to  any 
fforreigne  dominions."  The  same  act  recites,  that  whenever  any 
slaves  were  sold  for  tobacco,  the  amount  of  imposts  would  only 
be  "  two  shillings  per  hogshead,"  which  was  only  the  nominal  sum 
paid  by  the  colonists  themselves.  This  act  was  passed  several 
years  before  the  one  became  a  law  that  is  cited  by  Mr.  Bancroft. 
It  seems  that  much  trouble  had  been  experienced  in  determining 
who  were  taxable  in  the  colony.  It  is  very  clear  that  the  LTV. 
Act  of  March,  1662,  which  Mr.  Bancroft  thinks  was  intended  to> 
discourage  the  importation  of  slaves  by  taxing  female  slaves,, 
seeks  only  to  determine  who  shall  be  taxable.  It  is  a  general  law,, 
declaring  "  that  all  male  persons,  of  what  age  soever  imported 
into  this  country  shall  be  brought  into  lysts  and  be  liable  to  the 
payment  (^f  all  taxes,  and  all  negroes,  male  and  female  being 
imj)orted  shall  be  accompted  tythable,  and  all  Indian  servants  male 
or  female  however  procured  being  adjudged  sixteen  years  of  age- 
shall  be  likewise  tythable  from  which  none  shall  be  exempted."  ♦ 
Beverley  says  that  "the  male  servants,  and  slaves  of  both  sexes,'*' 
were  employed  together.   It  seems  that  white  women  were  so> 


'  HeniBib  ToL  L  p  saS.  '  Bancraft,  voL  L  pb  17&  *  Hctung,  vol  L  *  Ibid,  vol.  IL  p.  ft|r 
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scarce  as  to  be  greatly  respected.     But  female  Negroes  and 

Indians  were  taxable ;  although  Indian  children,  unlike  those  of 
Negroes,  were  not  held  as  shivcs.*  Under  the  LI\'.  Act  there  is 
but  one  class  exempted  from  tax,  —  white  females,  and,  we  might 
add.  persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age.'  So  what  Mr.  Bancroft 
mistakes  as  repressive  legislation  against  the  slave-trade  is  only 
an  exemption  of  white  women,  and  intended  to  encourage  their 
coming  into  the  colony. 

The  legal  distinction  between  slaves  and  servants  was,  *'  slaves 
for  life,  and  servants  for  a  time." -3  Slavery  existed  from  1619 
until  1662,  without  any  sanction  in  law.  On  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1662,  the  foundations  of  the  slave  institution  were  laid  in  the 
old  Jaw  maxim,  Partus  sequitur  ventrum,'' —  that  the  issue  of 
dave  mothers  should  follow  their  condition.4  Two  things  were 
accomplished  by  this  act ;  viz.,  slavery  received  the  direct  sanction 
of  statutory  law,  and  it  was  also  made  hereditary.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1655,  —  seven  years  before  the  time  mentioned  above, — 
an  act  was  passed  declaring  that  all  Indian  children  brought  into 
the  colony  by  friendly  Indians  should  not  be  treated  as  slawcs,5 
but  be  instructed  in  the  trades.^  By  implication,  ^en,  slavery 
existed  legally  at  this  time ;  but  the  aet  of  1662  was  the  first 
direct  law  on  the  subject  In  1670  a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
Indians  taken  in  war  were  to  be  servants  for  a  term  of  years,  or 
for  life.  The  act  passed  on  the  subject  is  rather  remarkable  for 
the  language  in  which  it  is  couched ;  showing,  as  it  does,  that  it 
was  made  to  relieve  the  Indian,  and  fix  the  term  of  the  Negro's 
bondage  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  *'  //  is  resolved  and  enacted 
llui  all  servants  not  being  christians  imported  into  this  colony 
by  shipping  shall  be  slaves  for  their  lives  ;  but  what  shall  come  by 
land  shall  serve,  if  boyes  or  girles,  until  thirty  yeares  of  age,  if 
men  or  women  twelve  yeares  and  no  longer."  7  This  remarkable 
act  was  dictated  by  fear  and  policy.  No  doubt  the  Indian  was  as 
thoroughly  despised  as  the  Negro;  but  the  Indian  was  on  his 
native  soil,  and,  therefore,  was  a  more  dangerous ^  subject.  In- 
structed by  the  past,  and  fearful  of  the  future,  the  sagacious  colo- 
nists declared  by  this  act,  that  those  who  "  shall  come  by  land  " 
should  not  be  assigned  to  servitude  for  life.  While  this  act  was 
passed  to  define  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian,  at  the  same  time, 

'  Hcoing,  voL  i.  p.  J96W  '  liiiiic,  voL  ii.  Appendix,  p.  xxiii.         »  B«««rl«y,  pb  ajj. 

4  Badat^voL&pw  170;  iM^also,««LUi*|i.  140^  <  Bevcriqr,  p.  195. 
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and  with  equal  force,  it  determines  the  fate  of  the  Negro  who  is  so 
unfortunate  as  to  find  his  way  into  the  colony.  "All  servants  not 
being  christians  imported  into  this  colony  by  shipping  shall  be  slaves 
for  their  lives"  Thus,  in  1670^  Virginia,  not  abhorring  the  insti- 
tution, solemnly  declared  that  "all  servants  not  christians"  — 
heathen  Negroes — coming  into  her  "colony  by  shipping"  — 
there  was  no  other  way  for  them  to  come  I — should  **  be  slaves 
for  their  lives  I " 

In  1682  the  colony  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Opulence 
generally  makes  men  tyrannical,  and  great  success  in  business 
makes  them  unmerciful.  Although  Indians,  in  special  acts,  had 
not  been  classed  as  slaves,  but  only  accounted  "servants  for  a 
term  of  years,"  the  growing  wealth  and  increasing  number  of  the 
colonists  seemed  to  justify  them  in  throvvin<^  off  the  mask.  The 
act  of  the  3d  of  October,  1670,  defining  who  should  be  slaves, 
was  repealed  at  the  November  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1682.  Indians  were  now  made  slaves,'  and  placed  upon  the 
same  legal  footing  with  the  Nei^mes.  The  sacred  rite  of  baptism  * 
did  not  alter  the  condition  of  children  —  Indian  or  Negro  —  when 
born  in  slavery.  And  slavery,  as  a  cruel  and  inhuman  institution, 
flourished  and  niai^nified  with  each  returning  year. 

Encouraged  by  friendly  legislation,  the  Dutch  plied  the  slave- 
trade  with  a  zeal  equalled  only  by  the  enormous  gains  they  reaped 
from  the  planters.  It  was  not  enough  that  faith  had  been  broken 
with  friendly  Indians,  and  their  children  doomed  by  statute  to 
the  hell  of  perpetual  slavery ;  it  was  not  sufficient  that  the 
Indian  and  Negro  were  compelled  to  serve,  unrequited,  for  their 
lifetime.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1705,  "an  act  declaring  the 
Negro,  Mulatto,  and  Indian  slaves,  within  this  dominion,  to  be 
real  estate,"  3  was  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Before  this 
time  they  had  been  denominated  by  the  courts  as  chattels :  now 
they  were  to  pass  in  law  as  real  estate.  There  were,  however, 
several  provisos  to  this  act  Merchants  coming  into  the  colony 
with  slaves,  not  sold,  were  not  to  be  affected  by  the  act  until  the 
slaves  had  actually  passed  in  a  bond-fide  sale.  Until  such  time 
their  slaves  were  contemplated  by  the  law  as  chattels.  In  case  a 
master  died  without  lawful  heirs,  his  slaves  did  not  escheat,  but 
were  regarded  as  other  personal  estate  or  property.    Slave  prop- 


a  Hm^,  voL  y.     490^  491.  ■  Ibid.,  voL  U.  p.  ate;      alao^  voLiU.  460^ 

*  Ibid,  vol  iii.  p.  jjj. 
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erty  was  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution  for  the  payment  1^  debts, 

and  was  recoverable  by  a  personal  action.* 

The  only  apology  for  enslaving  the  Negroes  wc  can  find  in  all 
the  records  of  this  colony  is,  that  they  "  were  heathen."  Every 
statute,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  during  the  period  the  colony  was 
under  the  control  of  England,  carefully  mentions  tiiat  all  jjcrsons 
—  Indians  and  Negroes  —  who  "are  not  christians"  are  to  be 
slaves.  And  their  conversion  to  Christianity  afterwards  did  not 
release  them  from  their  servitude.^ 

The  act  making  Indian,  Mulatto,  and  Negro  slaves  real  prop- 
erty, passed  in  October,  1705,  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  by  her  approved,  was  "explained"  and  "amended"  in 
February,  1727,  during  the  reign  of  King  George  II.  Whether 
the  act  received  its  being  out  of  a  desire  to  prevent  fraud,  like 
the  *' Statutes  of  Frauds,"  is  beyond  finding  out.  But  it  was  an 
act  that  showed  that  slavery  had  grown  to  be  so  common  an 
institution  as  not  to  excite  human  sympathy.  And  the  attempt 
to  "explain'*  and  "amend'*  its  cruel  provisions  was  but  a  faint 
precursor  of  the  evils  that  followed.  Innumerable  lawsuits  grew 
out  of  the  act,  and  the  courts  and  barristers  held  to  conflicting 
interpretations  and  constructions.  Whether  complaints  were 
made  to  his  Majesty,  the  king,  the  records  do  not  relate;  or 
whether  he  was  moved  by  feelings  of  humanity  is  quite  as  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  But  on  the  31st  of  October,  175 1,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  repealing  the  act  declaring  slaves  real  estate.3 
The  i  roclamation  abrogated  nine  other  acts,  and  quite  threw 
the  colony  into  confusion.-*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  king  was 
animated  by  the  noblest  impulses  in  repealing  one  of  the  most 
dehumanizing  laws  that  ever  disgraced  the  government  of  any 
civilized  people.  The  General  Assembly,  on  the  15th  of  April, 
1752,  made  an  appeal  to  the  king,  "humbly"  protesting  against 
the  proclamation.  The  lawmakers  in  the  colony  were  inclined 
to  doubt  the  king's  prerogative  in  this  matter.  They  called 
the  attention  of  his  Majesty  to  the  fact  that  he  had  given  the 
"Governor"  "full  power  and  authority  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  council "  to  make  needful  laws ;  but  they  failed 

*  Hentag,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  334, 33$.  "  IUd«  vol  ttt.  p.  448;  see,  alws  voL  ▼.  p.  54S. 

'  Hildreth,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  s.\yi  that  the  law  mak  "  Negroes,  Miikt- 
toes,  aod  Indians  "  real  estate  "continued  to  be  the  law  so  long  as  Virginia  remained  a  British 
coiony."  This  is  a  misuke,  as  the  reader  can  see.  The  law  was  repealed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
ORtaiy  Mote  Viifiiiia  oMicd  to  be  a  Biitub  colony. 

*  Haniag,  voL  t.  p.  43a,  Jf. 
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to  realize  fully  that  his  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  proviso 
contained  in  the  grant  of  authority  made  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  the  colony,  was  using  his  veto.  They  recited  the 
causes  which  induced  them  to  enact  the  law,  recounted  the 
benefits  accruing  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  conversion 
of  human  beings  into  real  property,'  and  closed  with  a  touching 
appeal  for  the  retention  of  tlic  act  complained  of,  so  that  slaves 
**migIU  not  at  the  same  time  be  real  estate  in  some  respects ,  personal 
in  others,  and  bottte  in  others  !  "  History  does  not  record  that  the 
brusque  old  king  was  at  all  moved  by  this  earnest  appeal  and  con- 
vincing argument  of  the  Virginia  Assembly. 

In  1699  the  government  buildings  at  James  City  were  de- 
stroyed. The  General  Assembly,  in  an  attempt  to  devise  means 
to  build  a  new  Capitol,  passed  an  act  on  the  nth  of  April  of  the 
aforesaid  year,  fixing  a  "duty  on  servants  and  slaves  imported 
into  the  colony.  Fifteen  shillings  was  the  impost  tax  levied  upon 
every  servant  imported,  "not  born  in  England  or  Wales,  and 
twenty  shillings  for  every  Negro  or  other  slave "  thus  imported. 
The  revenue  surising  from  this  tax  on  servants  and  slaves  was 
to  go  to  the  building  of  a  new  Capitol.  Every  slave-vessel 
was  inspected  by  a  customs-officer.  I  hc  coniniancling  officer  of 
the  vessel  was  required  to  furnish  the  names  and  number  of  the 
servants  and  slaves  imported,  the  place  of  their  birth,  and  pay 
the  duty  imposed  upon  each  before  they  were  permitted  to  be 
landed.  This  act  was  to  be  in  force  for  the  space  of  *'  three  years 
from  the  publication  thereof,  and  no  longer."-'  But,  in  the 
summer  of  1 701,  it  was  continued  until  the  25th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1703.  Tlie  act  was  passed  as  a  temporary  measure  to  secure 
revenue  with  which  to  build  the  Capitol. 4  Evidently  it  wa.*^  !iot 
intended  to  remain  a  part  of  the  code  of  the  colony.  In  1732  it 
was  revived  by  an  act,  the  preamble  of  which  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  home  government  was  not  friendly  to  its  passage.  In 
short,  the  act  is  preceded  by  a  prayer  for  permission  to  pass  it. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  feeling  in  England  in  reference  to 
levying  imposts  upon  servants  and  slaves,  it  is  certain  the  colonists 
were  in  hearty  accord  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  act  It 
must  be  clear  to  every  honest  student  of  history,  that  there  never 
was,  up  to  this  time,  an  attempt  taiade  to  cure  the  growing  evils  of 


*  Beverley,  p.  98.  *  Heoing,  voL  iii,  pp.  193,  194. 

*  Kening,  «oL  UL  p.  195.  «  Bink,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  nB. 
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slaver}'.  When  a  tax  was  imposed  upon  slaves  imported,  the  object 
in  view  was  the  replenishing  of  the  coffers  of  the  colonial  govern- 
ment. In  1734  another  act  was  passed  taxing  imported  slaves, 
because  it  had  "been  found  very  easy  to  the  subjects  of  this  colony, 
and  no  ways  burthensome  to  the  traders  in  slaves."  The  addi- 
tional reason  for  continuing  the  law  was,  "  that  a  competent  reve- 
nue" might  be  raised  "  for  preventing  or  lessening  a  poll-tax."' 
And  in  1 738,  this  law  being  "  found,  by  experience,  to  be  an  easy 
expedient  for  raising  a  revenue  towar  ds  the  lessening  a  pooll- 
toA-,  always  grievous  to  the  people  of  this  colony,  and  is  in  no  way 
bortiwiisom  to  the  traders  in  slaves,"  it  was  re-enacted.  In  every 
instance,  through  all  these  years,  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  slaves 
imported  into  the  colony  bad  but  one  end  in  view,  —  the  raising 
of  revenue.  In  1699  the  end  sought  through  the  taxing  of  im- 
ported slaves  was  the  building  of  the  Capitol ;  in  1754  it  was  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  subjects  in  the  colony ;  but,  in 
1740,  the  object  was  to  get  funds  to  raise  and  transport  troops  in 
his  Majesty's  service.'  The  original  duty  remained ;  and  an  addi« 
tional  levy  of  five  per  centum  was  requireo  on  e&ch  slave  imported, 
over  and  above  the  twenty  shillings  required  by  previous  acts. 

In  1742  the  tax  was  continued,  because  it  was  "necessary** 
"to  discharge  the  public  debts. "3  And  again,  in  1745,  it  v  as 
still  believed  to  be  necessary  "for  supporting  the  public 
expense."  The  act,  in  a  legal  sense,  exiMred  by  limitation, 
but  in  spirit  remained  in  full  force  until  revived  by  the  acts  of 
1752-53.5  In  the  spring  of  1755  the  General  Assembly  increased 
the  tax  on  imported  slaves  above  the  amount  previously  fixed  by 
iaw/^  The  duty  at  this  time  was  ten  per  centum  on  each  slave 
sold  into  the  colony.  The  same  law  was  reiterated  in  1757,7  and,, 
when  it  had  expired  by  limitation,  was  revived  in  1759,  be  in 
force  for  **  the  term  of  seven  years  from  thence  next  following  "  8 

Encouraged  by  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  tax 
imposed  on  servants  and  slaves  imported  into  the  colony  from 
foreign  parts,  the  General  Assembly  stood  for  the  revival  of  the 
impost-tax.  The  act  of  1699  required  the  tax  at  the  hands  of 
*'the  importer,"  and  from  as  many  persons  as  engaged  in  the 
slave-trade  who  were  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  residents  o£ 
the  colony ;  but  the  tax  at  length  became  a  burden  to  them.  In* 

*  Hening,  voL  iv.  p.  394.         *  Ibui..  vol.  v.  pp.  92,  93.  J  Ibid.,  vol.  v.  pp.  160, 16b. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  V.  pp.  318,  3i{^      s  Ibid.,  vul.  vi.  |>p.  217,  aiS.      ^  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  466* 

*  Wd.,  voS.  «&  p.  Si.  *  Ibid.,  vol  vii.  p.  281. 
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order  to  evade  the  law  and  escape  the  tax,  they  frequently  went 
into  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  and  bought  slaves,  ostensibly 
for  their  own  private  use,  but  really  to  sell  in  the  local  market. 

To  prevent  this,  an  act  was  passed  imposint]^  a  tax  of  twenty  per 
centum  on  all  such  sales  ; '  but  there  was  a  great  outcry  made 
against  this  act.  Twenty  per  centum  of  the  gross  amount  on 
each  slave,  paid  by  the  person  making  the  purchase,  was  a  bur- 
den that  planters  bore  with  ill  t^race.  The  question  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  tax  to  ten  per  centum  was  vehemently  agitated.  The 
argument  offered  in  favor  of  the  reduction  was  three-fold  ;  viz., 
"very  burthensom  to  the  fair  purchaser,"  inimical  "to  the  settle- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  lands  "  in  the  colony,  and  a  great 
hinderance  to  "the  importation  of  slaves,  and  thereby  lessens  the 
fund  arising  upon  the  duties  upon  slaves."  *  The  reduction  was 
made  in  May,  1760;  and,  under  additional  pressure,  the  addi- 
tional duty  on  imported  slaves  to  be  "paid  by  the  buyer"  was 
taken  o£f  altogether.3  But  in  1766  the  duty  on  imported  slaves 
was  revived; 4  and  in  1772  an  act  was  passed  reviving  the 
"additional  duty"  on  "imported  slaves,  and  was  continued  la 
force  until  the  colonies  threw  off  the  British  yoke  in  1775/*$ 

In  all  this  epoch,  from  1619  down  to  1775,  there  is  not  a  scrap 
of  history  to  prove  that  the  colony  of  Virginia  ever  sought  to 
prohibit  in  any  manner  the  importation  of  slaves.  That  she 
encouraged  the  traffic,  we  have  abundant  testimony;  and  that 
she  enriched  herself  by  it,  no  one  can  doubt 

During  the  period  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention  above, 
the  slaves  in  this  colony  had  no  political  or  military  rights.  As 
early  as  1639,^  Assembly  excused  them  from  owning  or  carry- 
ing arms;  and  in  1705  they  were  barred  by  a  special  act  from 
holding  or  exercising  "any  office,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military, 
or  any  place  of  publick  trust  or  power,"  ^  in  the  colony.  If  found 
with  a  "  gun,  sword,  club,  staff,  or  other  wcopon,"  ^  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  constable,  who  was  required  to  administer 
"twcntv  lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back."  There  was  but  one 
exception  made.  Where  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  lived  on  the 
border  of  the  colony,  frequently  harassed  by  predatory  bands  of 
hostile  Indians,  they  could  bear  arms  by  first  getting  written 

»  Hening,  vol.  vii.  p.  ^38,        ^  Ibid.,  vol.  viu  pii  563.         '  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  383. 

<  IbicL,  vol.  viu.  pp.  190, 191,  2J7,  336,  337.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  viiL  pp.  5J0,  ^jti 

*  Ibd,  voL  i.  p.  aa6.  '  llNdL,  voL  UL  p.  151. 

*  ]Ud.|  ToL  Ui.  p.  459;  abo  voL  iv. pw  tjt,  voL  vi.  pi.  io9»  ttkd  vol.  B.  p.  481. 
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license  from  their  master ; '  but  even  then  they  were  kept  under 
surveillance  by  the  whites. 

Personal  rights,  we  cannot  see  that  the  slaves  had  any.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  plantation  on  which  they  were  held 
as  chattel  or  real  estate,  without  a  written  certificate  or  pass  from 
their  master,  which  was  only  granted  under  the  most  urgent  cir 
cumstanccs.2  If  they  dared  lift  a  hand  against  any  white  man, 
or  "  Christian  "  (.'*)  as  they  loved  to  call  themselves,  they  were 
punished  by  thirty  lashes  ;  and  if  a  slave  dared  to  resist  his  mas- 
ter while  he  was  correcting  him,  he  could  be  killed  ;  and  the 
master  would  be  guiltless  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.3  If  a  slave 
remained  on  another  plantation  more  than  four  hours,  his  master 
was  liable  to  a  line  of  two  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco.4  And  if 
any  white  person  had  any  commercial  dealings  with  a  slave,  he 
was  liable  to  imprisonment  for  one  month  without  bail,  and  com- 
pelled to  give  security  in  the  sum  of  ten  pounds.5  If  a  slave  had 
earned  and  owned  a  horse  and  buggy,  it  was  lawful  to  seize 
them ;  ^  and  the  church-warden  was  charged  with  the  sale  of  the 
articles.  Even  with  the  full  permission  of  his  master,  if  a  slave 
were  found  going  about  the  colony  trading  any  articles  for  his  or 
master's  profit,  his  master  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  ten  pounds; 
which  fine  went  to  the  church-warden,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  poor 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  slave  did  the  trading.' 

In  all  the  matters  of  law,  civil  and  criminal,  the  slave  had  no 
rights.  Under  an  act  of  1705,  Catholics,  Indian  and  Xe2;ro  slaves, 
were  denied  the  right  to  a[)pcar  as  "witnesses  in  any  cases 
whatsoever,"  "not  being  christians;"^  but  this  was  modified 
somewhat  in  1732,  when  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mulattoes  w-erc 
admitted  as  witnesses  in  the  trial  of  slaves.^  In  criminal  causes 
the  slave  could  be  arrested,  cast  into  prison,  tried,  and  con- 
demned, with  but  one  witness  against  him,  and  sentenced  with- 
out a  jury.  The  solemnity  ami  dignity  of  "trial  by  jury,"  of 
which  Englishmen  love  to  boast,  was  not*  allowed  the  criminal 
slave.'*'  And,  when  a  slave  was  executed,  a  value  was  fixed  upon 
htm ;  and  the  General  Assembly  was  required  to  make  an  appro- 
priation covering  the  value  of  the  slave  to  indemnify  the  master." 
.More  than  five  slaves  meeting  together,  '*  to  rebel  or  make  insur- 

•  Hcning.,  vol.  vi  p.  no,         •  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  481.  '  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

*  Ibid.,  voL  ii.  p.  493.  >  Ibid,  vol.  iiL  p.  451.  *  lUd.,  voL  iii.  pp.  459,  460. 
'  Wd,  «oL  vfiL  p.  j6o.          *  Ibid,  «oL  iii.  p.  298.  •  Itaid.,  vol  It.  p.  327. 

Had,  voL  m.    io>  Ibid.,voLui.p.a7o,  andToLiT.  p.  »& 
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rection  "  was  considered  "  felony  ;  "  and  they  were  liable  to  "  suf- 
fer death,  and  be  utterly  excluded  the  benefit  of  clergy ; " «  but, 
where  one  slave  was  guilty  of  manslaughter  in  killing  another 
slave,  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  of  clergy.^  In  case  of  burglary 
by  a  slave,  he  was  not  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  clergy,  except 
"said  breaking,  in  the  case  of  a  freeman,  would  be  burglary." 3 
And  the  only  humane  feature  in  the  entire  code  of  the  colony  was 
an  act  passed  in  1772,  providing  that  no  slave  should  be  con- 
demned to  suffer  *'  unless  four  of  the  judges  "  before  whom  he  is 
tried  "concur." 4 

The  free  Negroes  of  the  colony  of  Virginia  were  but  little 
removed  by  law  from  their  unfortunate  brothers  in  bondage. 
Their  freedom  was  the  act  of  individuals,  with  but  one  single 
exception.  In  1710  a  few  recalcitrant  slaves  resolved  to  offer 
armed  resistance  to  their  masters,  whose  treatment  had  driven 
them  to  the  verge  of  desperation.  A  slave  of  Robert  Ruflfin,  of 
Surry  County,  entered  into  the  plot,  but  afterwards  revealed  it  to 
the  masters  of  the  rebellious  slaves.  As  a  reward  for  his  services, 
the  General  Assembly,  on  the  9th  of  October,  1710,  gave  him  his 
manumission  papers,  with  the  acUlcd  privilege  to  remain  in  the 
colony. 5  For  the  laws  of  the  colony  required  '*  that  no  negro, 
mulatto,  or  indian  slaves "  should  be  set  free  "except  for  some 
meritorious  services."  The  [rovernor  and  council  were  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  services,  and  then  grant  a  license  to  the 
master  to  set  his  slave  at  liberty.^  If  any  master  presunieti  to 
emancipate  a  slave  without  a  license  granted  according  to  the  act 
of  1723,  his  slave  thus  emancipated  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
church-warden  for  the  parish  in  which  the  master  of  the  slave 
resided,  and  sold  "by  public  outcry."  The  money  accruing  from 
such  sale  was  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  parish. 7  But  if  a 
slave  were  emancipated  according  to  law,  the  General  Assembly 
paid  the  master  so  much  for  him,  as  in  the  case  of  slaves  executed 
by  the  authorities.  But  it  was  seldom  that  emancipated  persons 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  colony.  By  the  act  of  1699  they 
were  required  to  leave  the  colony  within  six  months  after  they 
had  secured  their  liberty,  on  pain  of  having  to  pay  a  fine  of  '*  ten 
pounds  sterling  to  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish ; "  which 
money  was  to  be  used  in  transporting  the  liberated  slave  out  of 

*  Hening,  vol.  5v.  p.  126,  andvoL  vi.  p.  lo^.  sq.  »  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p. 

'  Ibid,  vol.  viii.  p.  522.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  viii.  p.  523,      >  Ibid.,  voL  iii.  pp.  556^  55^. 

*  IImL,  voL  iv.  p.  132.  '  Ibid.,  vol  vi.  p.  tit. 
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the  country.*  If  slave  women  came  in  possession  of  their  free- 
dom, the  law  sought  them  out,  and  required  of  them  to  pay  taxes  ; ' 
a  burden  from  which  their  white  sisters,  and  even  Indian  women, 
were  exempt. 

If  free  Colored  persons  in  the  colony  ever  had  the  right  of 
franchise,  there  is  certainly  no  record  of  it.  We  infer,  however, 
from  the  act  of  1723,  that  previous  to  that  time  they  had  exercised 
the  voting  privilege.  For  that  act  declares  '*  that  no  free  ncpjro 
shall  hereafter  have  any  vote  at  the  election."  3  Perhaps  they  had 
had  a  vote  previous  to  this  time ;  but  it  is  mere  conjecture;  unsup- 
ported by  historical  proof.  Being  denied  the  right  of  suffrage  did 
not  shield  them  from  taxation.  All  free  Negroes,  male  and  female, 
were  compelled  to  pay  taxes.4  They  contributed  to  the  support 
of  the  colonial  government,  and  yet  they  had  no  voice  in  the 
government  They  contributed  to  the  building  of  schoolhouses, 
but  were  denied  the  blessings  of  education. 

Free  Negroes  were  enlisted  iii  the  militia  service,  but  were 
not  permitted  to  bear  arms.  They  had  to  attend  the  trainings, 
%ut  were  assigned  the  most  servile  duties.5  They  built  fortifica- 
tions, pitched  and  struck  tents,  cooked,  drove  teams,  and  in  some 
instances  were  employed  as  musicians.  Where  free  Negroes 
were  acting  as  housekeepers,  they  were  allowed  to  have  fire- 
arms in  their  possession;^  and  if  they  lived  on  ironticr  j)lanta- 
tions,  as  we  have  made  mention  already,  they  were  permitted  to 
use  arms  under  the  direction  of  their  em])l()yers. 

In  a  moral  and  religious  .sense,  the  slaves  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia  received  little  or  no  attention  from  the  Christian  Church. 
All  intercourse  was  cut  off  between  tiie  races.  Intermarrying  of 
whites  and  blacks  was  prohibited  by  severe  laws.?  And  the  most 
common  civilities  and  amenities  of  life  were  frowned  down  when 
intended  for  a  Negro.  The  plantation  was  as  religious  as  the 
Church,  and  the  Church  was  as  secular  as  the  plantation.  The 
"white  christians"  hated  the  Negro,  and  the  Church  bestowed 
upon  him  a  most  bountiful  amount  of  neglect^  Instead  of  receiv- 
ing religious  instruction  from  the  clergy,  slaves  were  given  to 
them  in  part  pay  for  their  ministrations  to  the  whites,  —  for  their 
''use  and  encouragement**  9  It  was  as  late  as  1756  before  any 


'  Ilentng,  vol.  iii.  pp.  87,  8&         '  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  p.  267.  '  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  tj},  1^ 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  133.  5  Ibid.,  vol.  vii.  p.  95  ;  and  vol.  vi.  p.  533. 

*  Ibid.^  vd.  iv.  p.  131.  7  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  87.  *  Campbell,  p.  5391, 

*  Bnh^  vol.  IL  Appendis,  pi,  xiiL 
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white  minister  had  the  piety  and  courage  to  demand  instruction 
for  the  slaves.'  The  prohibition  against  instruction  for  these 
poor  degraded  vassals  is  not  so  much  a  marvel  after  all.    For  in 

1670,  when  the  white  population  was  forty  thousand,  servants  six 
thousand,  and  slaves  two  thousand,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  when 
inquired  of  by  the  home  government  as  to  the  condition  of  educa- 
tion in  the  colony,  replied  :  — 

**Tbe  same  course  tfaat  is  taken  in  England  out  of  towns,  every  man 
according  to  his  ability  instructing  bis  cliildren.  We  liave  forty-eight  parishes* 
and  our  ministers  are  well  paid,  and  by  my  consent  should  be  better  if  tkey 
wnUd  pray  of tener  and  preach  less.  But  ol  all  other  commodities,  so  of  thts» 
the  worst  are  sent  us,  and  we  had  few  that  we  could  boast  of,  since  tlie  persecu- 
tion of  Cromwell's  tyranny  drove  divers  worthy  nu  i:  hitlier.  But  1  liiank  God, 
there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing,  and  I  hope  we  sliuU  not  have  these  hun- 
dred years :  for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  heresy  and  sects  into 
the  world ;  and  printing  has  divulged  then,  and  libels  against  the  best  govern- 
ment God  keep  us  from  both !  '*  * 

.  Thus  was  the  entire  colony  in  ignorance  and  superstition, 
'  and  it  was  the  policy  of  the  home  government  to  keep  out  the 
light.  The  sentiments  of  Berkeley  were  applauded  in  official 
circles  in  England,  and  most  rigorously  carried  out  by  his  suc- 
cessor who,  in  1682,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  council,  put  John 
Buckner  under  bonds  for  introducing  the  art  of  printing  into  the 
colony.3  This  prohibition  continued  until  1733.  If  the  whites 
of  the  colony  were  left  in  ignorance,  what  must  have  been  the 
mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  slaves  ?  The  ignorance  of  the 
whites  made  them  the  pliant  tools  of  the  London  Company,  uikI 
the  Negroes  in  turn  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  condition  "of 
rather  rigorous  servitude."  4  This  treatment  had  its  refiexive 
influence  on  the  planters.  Men  fear  most  the  ghosts  of  their  sins, 
and  for  cruel  deeds  rather  expect  and  dread  *'  the  reward  in  the 
life  that  now  is."  So  no  wonder  Dinwiddle  wrote  the  father  of 
Charles  James  Fo.x  in  1758:  "We  dare  not  venture  to  part  with 
any  of  our  white  men  any  distance,  as  we  must  have  a  watchful 
eye  over  our  negro  slaves." 

In  1648,  as  we  mentioned  some  pages  back,  there  were  about 
three  hundred  slaves  in  the  colony.  Slow  coming  at  first,  but  at 
length  they  began  to  increase  rapidly,  so  that  in  fifty  years  they 


'  Fuot's  Sketches,  First  Scrics,  p.  S9I.  *  Hetiing,  vol.  ii.  p. 

s  Henin^  voL  u.  {».  518.  «  Campbell,  pb  583. 
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had  increased  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  1671  they  were  two 
thousand  strong,  and  all,  up  to  that  date,  direct  from  Africa.  In 
1715  there  were  twenty-three  thousand  slaves  against  seventy-two 
thousand  whites.'  By  the  year  1758  the  slave  population  had 
increased  to  the  alarming  number  of  over  one  hundred  thousand, 
which  was  a  little  less  than  the  numerical  strength  of  the  whites. 

During  this  period  of  a  century  and  a  half,  slavery  took  deep 
root  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  attained  unwieldy  and  alarming 
proportions.  It  had  sent  its  dark  death-roots  into  the  fihre  and 
organism  of  the  political,  judicial,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the 
people.  It  was  crystallized  now  into  a  domestic  institution.  It 
existed  in  contemplation  of  legislative  enactment,  and  had  high 
judicial  recognition  through  the  solemn  forms  of  law.  The 
Church  had  proclaimed  it  a  "  sacred  institution,"  and  the  clergy 
had  covered  it  with  the  sanction  of  their  ecclesiastical  office. 
There  it  stood,  an  organized  system,  —  the  dark  problem  of  the 
uncertain  future :  more  terrible  to  the  colonists  in  its  awful,  spec- 
tral silence  durinc^  the  years  of  the  Revolution  than  the  victorious 
guns  of  the  French  and  Continental  armies,  which  startled  the 
English  lion  from  his  hurtful  hold  at  the  throat  of  white  men's 
liberties — black  men  had  no  country,  no  liberty  —  in  this  new 
world  in  the  West.  But,  like  the  dead  body  of  the  Roman  mur- 
derer's victim,  slavery  was  a  curse  that  pursued  the  colonists  ever- 
more. 


*  Chalnm't  AuMricm  Cokniet,  voL  iL  p.  7* 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
1628-1775. 

Sbttlembnt  OF  New  York  bv  thb  Dutch  in  1609.  —  Negroes  introduced  ikto  the  Colomy, 
t6iS.— TMb  TkADB  IN  Nbomobs  iNcitBAsu».~  Tobacco  bxchamgbo  pob  Slaves  amd  Msr* 

CHANDISE. — OovEKNMKNT   OF  THH    Col.oKV.  —  New  NeTHERLAND    FAt  U1   INTO  THE    Hwr"!  Of 

IMB  Lhclish,  Aug.  a/,  1664.  —  Variol-s  Chances.  —  New  Laws  ADorrEO.  —  Lecis latiun. — 
First  RBnusBXTATtvES  bisctbd  im  1683.— In  a;aa  Qvbbn  Anns  tNsntucrs  tmb  Rotai.  Gov^ 

BKNOR  TN  RF.r.AKD  TO  THE  IMPORTATION  OF  SlAVES.  —  KV  RESTRICTIONS.  —  EXPEDITION  TO 

BrrECT  THE  Conquest  of  Canada  unsuccessful. — NiiioKo  Riot.  —  SurpRBSSBD  by  the  £m- 
OBNT  Aid  op  Tiioon.— Fbabs  or  thb  Colonists.— Nbcbo  Ptorr  op  1741.— Thb  Robbbbv 
o:  H'w.r.'s  HousF..  —  Disrr>vKRV  of  a  PoimoN  of  the  Goods.  —  The  Arrbbt  OF  Hi  chson, 
HIS  Wife,  AND  Ikish  Peggy.  —  Crimination  and  Kecrimination.  — Thb  Brbaking-olt  or 
NUHBKOtM  F»BS.  — T^B  AbRBST  OP  SPANISK  NBCNOBS.  — ThB  TrIAL  OP  HUCNSON.  —  Tbsti* 
MONY  OF  Mary  Bcktos-,  —  Ht  ghson  hanged. — The  AmiBST  of  ^f  ^^■v  OrHtss  iMri.iCATED  in 
THB  Plot.  —  The  Ha.sgi.ng  of  C^gsar  and  Prince. — Quack  and  Cufff.e  burned  at  the 
Stakb.— TMb  Libvtbnant4!ovbrnob's  PROcvAMATiaN.— Many  Whitb  Pbxsoks  aocdsbd  op 

Bi  rNf.  CiNsi'iKATOKs.  —  DrscRii^ioN  OF  Hrr,H<;oN\  Mannkr  of  SwrvRiso  tiiu'^e  HA^^^■G 
Knuhleule  of  the  Plot.  — C<iNvi(.TiuN  and  Hanging  of  the  Cathouc  Priest  Urv.  — The 
Sdomn  and  UNBxnccnm  Tbriunatmin  op  thb  Triau  —  Nsw  Laws  mobs  Stmncimt 
TOWARD  Slaves  aooptbo. 

FROM  the  settlement  of  New  York  by  the  Dutch  in  1609, 
down  to  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  1664,  there  is  no 
rehable  record  of  slavery  in  that  colony.  That  the  institu- 
tion was  coeval  with  the  Holland  government,  there  can  be  no 
historical  doubt.  During  the  half-century  that  the  Holland  flag 
waved  over  the  New  Netherlands,  slavery  grew  to  such  proportions 
as  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  As  early  as  1628  the  iras- 
cible slaves  from  Angola,'  Africa,  were  the  fruitful  source  of  wide- 
spread public  alarm.  A  newly  settled  country  demanded  a  hardy 
and  energetic  laboring  class.  Money  was  scarce,  the  colonists 
poor,  and  servants  few.  The  numerous  physical  obstructions 
across  the  path  of  material  civilization  suggested  cheap  but  effi- 
cient labor.  White  servants  were  few,  and  the  cost  of  securing 
them  from  abroad  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their  increase.  The 
Dutch  had  possessions  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  in  Brazil,  and 

■  Bfodhead's  Histmry  of  New  Yoik,  vol.  i.  pw  184. 
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liencc  they  found  it  cheap  and  convenient  to  import  slaves  to 

perform  the  labor  of  tiic  colony.' 

The  early  slaves  went  iiilu  the  pastoral  communities,  worked 
on  the  public  highways,  and  served  as  valets  in  private  families. 
Their  increase  was  stealthy,  their  conduct  insubordinate,  and 
their  presence  a  distressing  nightmare  to  the  apprehensive  and 
conscientious. 

The  West  India  Company  had  offered  many  inducements  to 
its  patroons.2  And  its  pledge  to  furnish  the  colonists  with  "as 
many  blacks  as  they  conveniently  could,"  was  scrupulously  per- 
formed.' In  addition  to  the  slaves  furnished  by  the  vessels  plying 
between  Brazil  and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  many  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese prizes  were  brought  into  the  Netherlands,  where  the  slaves 
were  made  the  chattel  property  of  the  company.  An  urgent  and 
extraordinary  demand  for  labor,  rather  than  the  cruel  desire  to 
traffic  in  human  beings,  led  the  Dutch  to  encourage  the  bringing 
of  Negro  slaves.  Scattered  widely  among  the  whites,  treated  often 
with  the  humanity  that  characterized  the  treatment  bestowed  upon 
the  white  servants,  there  was  little  said  about  slaves  in  this  period. 
The  majority  of  them  were  employed  upon  the  farms,  and  led 
quiet  and  sober  lives.  The  largest  farm  owned  by  the  company 
was  ** cultivated  by  the  blacks;**^  and  this  fact  was  recorded  as 
early  as  the  19th  of  April,  1638,  by  **  Sir  William  Kieft,  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland."  And,  although  the  references  to 
slaves  and  slavery  in  the  records  of  Amsterdam  are  incidental, 
yet  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  institution  was  purely  patri- 
archal during  nearly  all  the  period  the  Hollanders  held  the 
Netherlands. 

Manumission  of  slaves  was  not  an  intrcquent  event. 3  Some- 
times it  was  done  as  a  reward  for  meritorious  services,  and  some- 
times it  was  prompted  by  the  holy  impulses  of  humanity  and 
justice.  The  most  cruel  thing  done,  however,  in  this  period,  was 
to  hold  as  slaves  in  the  service  of  the  company  the  children  of 
Negroes  who  were  lawfully  manumitted.  "All  their  chiltlren 
already  born,  or  yet  to  be  born,  remained  obligated  to  serve  the 
company  as  slaves."  In  cases  of  emergency  the  liberated  fathers 
of  these  bond  children  were  required  to  scn  c  "  by  water  or  by 
land"  in  the  defence  of  the  Holland  government.''    It  is  gratify- 

'  O'Callaghan't  Histofy  of  N«ir  MtOiahBds,  pp.  3S4,  385.  •  Brodhead,  voL  L  p.  194. 

*  DmI,  vol.  i.  pp.  196V 197.  *  Dunbp*s  Histoiy  «f  New  York,  vol.  L  p.  58. 

«  O'CaDaglMa,    385.  *  Van  Tienhovn. 
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ing,  however,  to  find  the  recorded  indignation  of  some  of  the  best 
citizens  of  the  New  Netherlands  against  the  enslaving  of  the  chil- 
dren of  free  Negroes.  It  was  severely  denounced,  as  contrary  to 
justice  and  in  "violation  of  the  law  of  nature."  '*How  any  one 
born  of  a  free  Christian  mother"  could,  notwithstanding,  be  a 
slave,  and  be  obliged  to  remain  such,  passed  their  comprehension.' 
It  was  impossible  for  them  to  explain  it."  And,  although  '*  they 
were  treated  just  like  Christians,"  the  moral  sense  of  the  people 
could  not  excuse  such  a  flagrant  crime  against  humanity.* 

Director-General  Sir  William  Kicft's  unnecessary  war,  "with- 
out the  knowledge,  and  much  less  the  order,  of  the  XIX.,  and 
against  the  will  of  the  Commonality  there,"  had  thrown  the 
Province  into  great  confusion.  Property  was  depreciating,  and  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  seized  upon  the  people.  Instead  of  being  a 
source  of  revenue.  New  Netherlands,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber,  had  cost  the  company,  from  1626  to  1644, 
inclusive,  "over  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  guilders,  deducting 
the  returns  received  from  there."  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the 
slaves  would  share  the  general  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  expect- 
ancy. Something  had  to  be  done  to  stay  the  panic  so  imminent 
among  both  classes  of  the  colonists,  bond  and  free.  The  Bureau 
of  Accounts  made  certain  propositions  to  the  company  calculated 
to  act  as  a  tonic  upon  the  languishing  hopes  of  the  people.  After 
reciting  many  methods  by  which  the  Province  was  to  be  rejuven- 
ated, it  was  suggested  "that  it  would  be  wise  to  permit  the 
patroons,  colonists,  and  other  farmers  to  import  as  many  Negroes 
from  the  Brazils  as  they  could  purchase  for  cash,  to  assist  them 
on  their  farms ;  as  (it  was  maintained)  these  slaves  could  do  more 
work  for  their  masters,  and  were  less  expensive,  than  the  hired 
laborers  engaged  in  Holland,  and  conveyed  to  New  Netherlands, 
" by  means  of  miuh  money  and  large  promises" 3 

Nor  was  the  substitution  of  slave  labor  for  white  a  temporary 
expedient.  Again  in  1661  a  loud  call  for  more  slaves  was  heard. 4 
In  the  October  treaty  of  the  same  year,  the  I^utch  yielded  to  the 
seductive  offer  of  the  F.nglish,  "to  deliver  two  or  three  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  annually  ...  in  return  for  negroes  and 
merchandise."  At  the  first  the  Negro  slave  was  regarded  as  a 
cheap  laborer,  —  a  blessing  to  the  Province  ;  but  after  a  while  the 


'  Hildreth,  vol.  L  p»44i ;  abo  Hoi.  Doc.,  III.  p.  351  '  Annals  of  Albany,  vol.  U.  pp.  5>-^ 
i  O'CaUaghan,  p.  353.  N.  Y*  Col.  Docs.,  vol  ii.  pp.  j68, 369.      *  Brodhead,  vol.  L  p.  697k 
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cupidity  of  the  English  induced  the  Hollanders  to  regard  the 
Negro  as  a  coveted,  marketable  chattel. 

"In  its  sclicmc  nf  political  administration,  the  West-India  Compnnv  ex- 
hibited too  often  a  mercantile  and  seltish  spirit;  and  in  encouraginji;  commerce 
in  Nesjrn  slaves,  it  established  an  institution  which  subsisted  many  generations 
alter  its  auUioriiv  iiad  ceased."* 

The  Dutch  colony  was  governed  by  the  Dutch  and  Roman 
law.  The  government  was  tripartite,  —  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial, — all  vested  in,  and  exercised  by,  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil There  seemed  to  be  but  little  or  no  necessity  for  legislation 
on  the  slavery  question.  The  Negro  seemed  to  be  a  felt  need  in 
the  Province,  and  was  regarded  with  some  consideration  by  the 
kind-hearted  Hollanders.  Benevolent  and  soci<il,  they  desired  to 
Sec  all  around  ihc-ni  happy.  The  enfranchised  African  mi-lit  and 
did  obtain  a  freehold  ;  while  the  Negro  who  remained  inulcr  an 
institution  of  patriarchal  simplicity,  scarcely  knowing  he  was  in 
bondage,  danced  merrily  at  the  best,  in  "kermis,"  at  Christmas 
and  Pinckster.^  There  were,  doubtless,  a  few  cases  where  the 
^^laves  received  harsh  treatment  from  their  masters ;  but,  as  a  ride, 
the  jolly  Dutch  fed  and  clothed  their  slaves  as  well  as  their  white 
servants.  T  lie  re  were  no  severe  rules  to  strip  the  Negroes  of 
their  personal  rights,  —  such  as  social  amusements  or  public  feasts 
when  their  labors  had  been  completed.  During  this  entire  period, 
they  went  and  came  among  their  class  without  let  or  hinderance. 
They  were  married,  and  given  in  marriage ;  3  they  sowed,  and,  in 
many  instances,  gathered  an  equitable  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  If  there  were  no  schools  for  them,  there  were  no  laws 
against  an  honest  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  at  seasonable 
times.  The  Hollanders  laiilt  tljeir  government  upon  the  hearth- 
stone, believing  it  to  be  the  earthly  rock  of  ages  to  a  nation  that 
would  build  wisely  for  the  future.  And  while  it  is  true  that  they 
regarded  commerce  as  the  life-blood  of  the  material  existeiu  e  of  a 
people,  they  nevertheless  found  their  inspiration  for  multiiarious 
duties  in  the  genial  sunshine  of  the  family  circle.  A  nation  thus 
constituted  could  not  habilitate  slavery  with  all  the  hideous 
features  it  wore  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts.  The  slaves  could 
not  escape  the  good  influences  of  the  mild  government  of  the 
New  Netherlands,  nor  could  the  Hollanders  withhold  the  bright- 
ness and  goodness  of  their  hearts  from  their  domestic  slaves. 

>  Bradhcad,  «ai  i.  pb  746.    *  IVid,  vol.  L    74S.    *  Vakntine's  Manual  for  1861,  pp.  640-664. 
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On  the  27th  of  August,  1664,  New  Netherlands  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English ;  and  the  city  received  a  new  name,  —  New 
York,  after  the  famous  Duke  of  York.  When  the  English  colors 
were  run  up  over  Fort  Amsterdam,  it  received  a  new  name»  "  Fort 
James.'*  In  the  twenty-four  articles  in  which  the  Hollanders 
surrendered  their  Province,  there  is  no  direct  mention  of  slaves  or 
slavery.  The  only  clause  that  might  be  construed  .into  a  reference 
to  the  slaves  is  as  follows :  "  IV.  If  any  inhabitant  have  a  mind 
to  remove  himself,  he  shall  have  a  year  and  six  weeks  from  this 
day  to  remove  hi—elf,  wife,  children,  servants,  goods,  and  to 
diipesp  of  his  lands  here."  There  was  nothing  in  the  articles  of 
capitulation  hostile  to  slavery  in  the  colony. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  government  gave 
its  royal  sanction  to  the  slave-traffic.  "In  1562  Sir  John  Hawk- 
ins, Sir  Lionel  Duchet,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  and  Sir  W'liiiam 
Winter"  —  all  "honorable  men"  —  became  the  autliors  of  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  afilicted  the  earth.  Hawkins,  assisted  by 
the  aforenamed  gentlemen,  secured  a  ship-load  of  Africans  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  sold  them  at  Ilispaniola,  Many  were  murdered 
on  the  voyage,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  The  story  of  this  atrocity 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  queen,  she  was  horrified.  She  sum- 
moned Hawkins  into  her  presence,  in  order  to  rebuke  him  for  his 
crime  against  humanity.  He  defended  his  conduct  with  great 
skill  and  eloquence.  He  persuaded  her  Royal  Highness  that  it 
was  an  act  of  humanity  to  remove  the  African  from  a  bad  to  a 
better  country,  from  the  influences  of  idolatry  to  the  influences 
of  Christianity.  Elizabeth  afterwards  encouraged  the  slave- 
trade. 

So  when  New  Netherlands  became  an  English  colony,  slavery 
received  substantial  official  encouragement,  and  the  slave  became 
the  subject  of  colonial  legislation. 

The  first  laws  under  the  English  Government  were  issued 
under  the  patent  to  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  ist  of  March, 
1665,  and  were  known  as  "the  Duke's.  Laws."  It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  they  were  fashioned  after  the  famous  "  Massa- 
chusetts Fundamentals,"  adopted  in  1641.  These  laws  have  the 
following  caption :  "Laws  colUcied out  of  the  several  laws  now  in 
force  in  his  majesty^s  American  colonies  and  plantations^  The 
first  mention  of  slavery  is  contained  in  a  section  under  the 
caption  of  "Bond  Slavery." 
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**No  Cbfistiao  shall  be  kept  in  Bondslavery,  villenage,  or  Captivity,  Except 

Such  who  shall  be  Judged  thereunto  by  Authority,  or  such  as  willing  have  sold 
or  shall  sell  themselves,  In  which  Case  a  Record  of  Such  servitude  shall  be 
entered  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  lield  for  that  Jurisdiction  where  Such  Masters 
shall  Inhabit,  provided  that  nolhin<;  in  the  Law  Contained  shall  l)e  to  the  preju- 
dice of  Master  or  Dame  who  have  or  shall  l)y  any  Indenture  or  Covenant  take 
Apprentices  for  Terme  oi  Years,  or  other  Servants  for  Term  of  years  or  Life."  * 

By  turning  to  the  first  chapter  on  Massachusetts,  the  reader 
win  observe  that  the  above  is  the  Massachusetts  law  of  1641 
with  but  a  very  slight  alteration.  We  find  no  reference  to- 
slavery  directly,  and  the  word  slave  does  not  occur  in  this  code  at 
all.  Article  7,  under  the  head  of  "Capital  Laws,"  reads  as  fol- 
lows :  "  If  an)-  person  forcibly  stealeth  or  carrieth  away  any  man- 
kind he  shall  be  put  to  death." 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1683,  Col.  Thomas  Dongan  was  sent 
to  New  York  as  its  governor,  and  charged  with  carrying  out 
a  long  list  of  instructions  laid  down  by  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  York.  Gov.  Dongan  arrived  in  New  York  during 
the  latter  part  of  August ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1683,  the 
council  sitting  at  Fort  James  promulgated  an  order  calling  upon 
the  people  to  elect  representatives.  On  the  17th  October,  1683, 
the  General  Assembly  met  for  the  first  time  at  Fort  James,  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  journals  of 
both  houses  are  lost.  The  titles  of  the  Acts  passed  have  been 
preserved,  and  so  far  we  are  enabled  to  fairly  judge  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  legislation  of  the  new  assembly.  On  the  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1683,  the  Assembly  passed  ''An  Act  for  iiaturaliziug  all  (hose 
of  foreign  nations  \iXQ?>^x\\.  inhabiting  within  this  province  and 
professing  Christianity,  and  for  encouragement  for  others  to  come 
and  settle  within  the  same."  -  Tliis  law  was  re-enacted  in  1715, 
and  provided,  that  '*  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  discharge  or  set  at  liberty  any  servant,  bondman  or 
slave,  but  only  to  have  relation  to  such  persons  as  are  free  at  the 
making  hereof."  3 

So  the  mild  system  of  domestic  slavery  introduced  by  the 
Dutch  now  received  the  sanction  of  positive  British  law.  Most 
of  the  slaves  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  from  the  time  they 
were  first  introduced,  down  to  1664,  had  been  the  property  of  the 
West-India  Company.   As  such  they  had  small  plots  of  land  to 

'  Kcw  Yoifc  Hilt  CoOw  voL  L  pp.  jaa,  533.    *  Journals  of  Lcgialatife  Coaml,  voL  i.  p  xiL 

*  Bfadford's  Laws,  pw  laj. 
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work  for  their  own  benefit,  and  were  not  without  hope  of  emancU 
pation  some  day.  But  utkUt  the  English  government  th^  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  was  clearly  defined  by  law  and  one  of  great 
hardships.  On  the  24th  of  October,  1684,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
which  slavery  was  for  the  first  time  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
institution  in  the  Province  of  New  York  under  the  English 
government.' 

The  slave-trade  grew.  New  York  began  to  feel  the  necessity 
of  a  larger  number  of  slaves.  In  1702  her  '*most  g^cious 
majesty/'  Queen  Anne,  among  many  instructions  to  the  royal 
governor,  directed  that  the  people  "  take  especial  care,  that  God 
Almighty  be  devoutly  and  duly  served,"  and  that  the  "Royal 
African  Company  of  England"  "take  especial  care  that  the  said 
Province  may  have  a  constant  and  sufficient  supply  of  merchanta- 
ble Negroes,  at  moderate  rates."'  It  was  a  marvellous  zeal  that 
led  the  good  queen  to  build  up  the  Church  of  England  alongside 
of  the  institution  of  human  slavery.  It  was  an  impartial  zeal 
that  sought  their  mutual  growth,  —  the  one  intcntlccl  by  our  divine 
Lord  to  give  mankind  absolute  liberty,  the  other  intended  by  man 
to  rob  mankind  of  the  great  boon  of  freedom  !  Hut  with  the 
sanction  of  statutory  legislation,  and  the  silent  acquiescence  of 
the  Church,  the  foundations  of  the  institution  of  slavery  were 
firmly  laid  in  the  approving  conscience  of  a  seltish  public. 
Dazzled  by  pros{)cctive  riches,  and  unscrupulous  in  tlie  methods 
of  accumulations,  the  people  of  the  Province  of  New  York  clam- 
ored for  more  exacting  laws  by  which  to  govern  the  slaves.3 
Notwithstanding  Lord  Cornbury  had  received  the  following 
instructions  from  the  crown,  "  you  shall  endeavor  to  get  a  law 
passed  for  the  restraining  of  any  inhuman  severity  ...  to  find 
out  the  best  means  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  conversion  of 
Negroes  and  Indians  to  the  Christian  religion,"  the  Colonial 
Assembly  (the  same  year,  1702)  passed  severe  laws  against  the 
slaves.  It  was  **An  Act  for  regulating  slaves"  but  was  quite 
lengthy  and  specific.  It  was  deemed  **mt  lawful  to  trade  with 
negro  slaves"  and  the  violation  of  this  law  was  followed  by  fine 
and  imprisonment  **Not  above  three  slaves  may  meet  together:  " 
if  they  did  they  were  liable  to  be  whipped  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  sent  to  jail.   "A  common  whiter  to  be  appointed^* 


^  Joonuls,  etc*,  N.Y.,  vol.  L  p.  xiii.  ■  Dunlap's  Hist,  of  N.Y.,  voL  L  p.  a6ow 

*  Booth't  Hilt  off  N.Y.,  vol.  i.  p.  n^-vj^ 
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showed  that  the  justices  had  more  physical  exercise  than  they 
cared  for.  "  A  slave  not  to  strike  a  frteman"  indicated  that  tlie 
slaves  in  New  York  as  in  Virginia  were  accounted  as  hcalhen. 

Penalty  for  concealing  slaves"  and  the  punishment  of  Negroes 
for  stealing,  etc.,  were  rather  severe,  but  only  indicated  the  temper 
of  the  people  at  that  time.' 

The  recommendations  to  have  Negro  and  Indian  slaves  bap- 
tized gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion  and  no  little  alarm.  As 
was  shown  in  the  chapter  on  Virginia,  the  proposition  to  bap- 
tize slaves  did  not  meet  with  a  hearty  indorsement  from  the 
master-class.  The  doctrine  had  obtained  in  most  of  the  colonies, 
that  a  man  was  a  freeman  by  virtue  of  his  membership  in  a 
Christian  church,  and  hence  eligible  to  oflRcc.  To  escape  the 
logic  of  this  position,  the  dealer  in  human  flesh  sought  to  bar 
the  door  of  the  Church  against  the  slave.  But  in  1706  **An 
Act  to  encourage  ike  baptizing  of  Negro^  Indian,  and  mulatto 
slaves"  was  passed  in  the  hope  of  quieting  the  public  mind  on 
this  question. 

"VVHereas  divers  of  her  Majesty's  good  Subjects,  Inhabitants  o£  this 
Colony,  now  are,  and  have  been  willing  that  such  Negroe,  Indian,  and  Mulatto 
Slaves,  who  belong  to  them,  and  desire  the  same,  should  be  baptised,  but  are 
detened  and  hindered  therefrom  by  reason  of  a  groundless  Opinion  that  hath 

spread  itself  in  this  Colony,  that  by  the  bapti/in^j;  of  such  Negro,  Indian,  or 
Mulatto  Slave,  they  would  become  Free,  and  oiiu'lit  to  be  set  at  lilK-rtv.  In  order 
therefore  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  Uoubts  and  scruples  as  have,  or  hereafter  at 
any  time  may  arise  about  the  same  — 

*^Bc  a  enacUtl^  fr'f.,  that  the  baptizing  of  a  Negro,  Indian,  or  Mulatto  Slave 
sliall  not  be  any  cause  or  reason  for  the  setting  them  or  any  of  them  at  liberty. 

And  be  it,  that  all  and  every  Negro,  Indian,  Mulatto  and  Mestee 
hostard  child  and  children,  who  is,  are,  and  shall  be  born  of  any  Negro,  Indian, 
or  Mestee,  shall  follow  the  state  and  condition  of  the  mother  and  be  esteemed, 
reputed,  taken  and  adjudged  a  slave  and  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
wiiaisoev  er. 

PrvvtiUii  always^  and  be  it,  &c.,  1  hat  no  slave  whatsoever  in  this  colony 
shall  at  any  time  be  admitted  as  a  witness  for  or  a*;ainst  any  freeman  in  any 
ease,  matter  or  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  whatsoever."  > 


'  On  tfie  aad  of  Mardi,  1680,  the  foUowinR  pruclamatioo  was  issued :  "  Whereas,  several 
inhabitants  witliin  this  city  have  and  doe  davly  h.irboiir,  entertain  and  countenance  Indian  and 
Bcger  slaves  in  their  houses,  and  to  them  sell  and  deliver  wine,  rum,  and  other  strong  liquors, 
ftir  which  Uicy  receive  moiiey  or  goods  which  by  the  Mid  Indian  and  negro  slaves  is  pilfered, 
purloyncd,  and  stolen  from  their  several  masters,  by  which  the  piiblick  peace  is  broken,  an  i  li  e 
damage  cf  the  master  is  prod  iccd,  etc.,  therefore  they  are  prohibited,  etc. :  and  if  neijer  or  Indian 
date  make  appiicatiun  for  the3>e  forbidden  articles,  immediate  informatiuo  is  to  be  given  to  his 
•aitwer  10  the  aayor  or  oldest  aMeraaa." DtfNiAP,  voL  U.Ap^^  p.aEXvfii. 

'  Biadfaffd  Laws,  p.  St. 
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So  when  the  door  of  the  Christian  Church  was  opened  to  the 
Negro,  he  was  to  appear  at  the  sacred  altar  with  his  chains  on. 
Though  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  Satan,  he  nevertheless 
remained  the  abject  slave  of  the  Christian  colonists.  Claim  in<;^ 
spiritual  kinship  with  Christ,  the  Negro  could  be  sold  at  the 
pleasure  of  his  master,  and  his  family  hearthstone  trodden  down 
by  the  s'uivc-dealer.  Tlic  humane  feature  of  the  system  of  slavciy 
under  the  simple  Dutch  _L;ovcninient,  of  allowini;  slaves  to  accjuire 
an  interest  in  the  scul,  was  now  at  an  end.  The  tendency  to  nianii- 
mit  faithful  slaves  called  forth  no  approbation.  The  colonials 
grew  cold  and  hard-fisted.  They  saw  not  God's  imajj^e  in  the 
slave, — only  so  many  dollars.  There  were  no  stroni^  men  in 
the  pulpits  of  the  colony  who  dared  brave  the  avaricious  spirit  of 
the  times.  Not  satisfied  with  colonial  legislation,  the  municipal 
government  of  the  city  of  New  York  passed,  in  1710,'  an  ordinance 
forbidding  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mulatto  slaves  from  appearing 
"in  the  streets  after  nightfall  without  a  lantern  with  a  lighted 
candle  in  it  "  -  The  year  before,  a  slave-market  was  erected 
at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  where  slaves  of  every  description  were 
for  sale.  Negroes,  Indians,  and  Mulattoes;  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  the  old,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  —  all,  as  sheep 
in  shambles,  were  daily  declared  the  property  of  the  highest 
cash-bidder.  And  what  of  the  few  who  secured  their  freedom  ? 
Why,  the  law  of  171 2  declared  that  no  Negro,  Indian,  or  Mulatto 
that  shall  hereafter  be  set  free  "  shall  hold  any  land  or  real  estate, 
but  the  same  shall  escheat"  3  There  was,  therefore*  but  little  for 
the  Negro  in  either  state, — bondage  or  freedom.  There  was 
little  in  this  world  to  allure  him,  to  encourage  him,  to  help  him. 
The  institution  under  which  he  suffered  was  one  huge  sepulchre, 
and  he  was  buried  alive. 

The  poor  grovelling  worm  turns  under  the  foot  of  the  pedes* 
trian.  The  Negro  winched  under  his  galling  yoke  of  British 
colonial  oppression, 

A  misguided  zeal  and  an  inordinate  desire  of  conquest  had 


'  The  ordinance  referreU  to  was  re-enacted  on  the  22d  of  April,  1731,  and  reads  a&  follows: 
'*No  N^ro,  Mulatto,  or  Indian  slave,  above  the  ag«  of  (ourtcen,  shall  piciiiinotoa|i|Mar  laaajof 
the  stieeti,  or  in  any  other  place  of  this  city  on  the  south  Kide  of  Fresh  Water,  in  the  night  titec^ 
above  an  hour  after  sunset,  without  a  lanthom  and  candle  in  it  (unless  in  company  with  his  owner 
or  some  white  belonging  to  the  family).  Penalty,  the  watch-house  that  night ;  next  day,  prison, 
MBlU  the  owner  pays  4/.,  and  before  ditcbaiie,  ^  stove  to  be  whipped  not  eiceeittng  forty  lashea.* 
—  DuNLAP,  vol.  ti.  .\ppeBdix,  pi.dsiii. 

'  Booth,  voL  i.  p.  ayi.  '  Hind's  Bondage  and  Freedona,  voL  i.  aSi. 
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led  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling 
towartl  an  expedition  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Canada.  Acadia 
had  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gov.  Francis  Nicholson  without 
firing  a  ^run,  and  the  news  had  carried  the  New  Yorkers  off  their 
feet.  "  On  to  Canada  !  "  was  the  shibboleth  of  the  adventurous 
colonists;  and  the  expedition  started.  Eii;ht  transports,  with 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  men,  perished  amid  the  treacherous  rocks 
and  angiy  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  troops  that  had 
gone  overland  returned  in  chagrin.  The  city  was  wrapped  in 
gloom :  the  Legislature  refused  to  do  any  thing  further ;  and  here 
the  dreams  of  conquest  vanished.  The  city  of  New  York  was 
thrown  on  the  defensive.  The  forts  were  repaired,  and  every 
thing  put  in  readiness  for  an  emergency.  Like  a  sick  man  the 
colonists  started  at  every  rumor.  On  account  of  bad  faith  the 
Iroquois  were  disposed  to  mischief. 

In  the  feeble  conditipn  of  the  colonial  government,  the  Negro 
grew  restless.  At  the  first,  as  previously  shown,  the  slaves  were 
very  few,  but  now,  in  171 2,  were  quite  numerous.  The  Negro, 
the  Quaker,  and  the  Papist  were  a  trinity  of  evils  that  the  colo- 
nists most  dreaded.  The  Negro  had  been  badly  treated ;  and  an 
attempt  on  his  part  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  not  improbable,  in 
the  mind  of  the  master-class.  The  fears  of  the  colonists  were  at 
length  realized.  A  Negro  riot  broke  out.  A  house  was  burned, 
and  a  number  of  white  persons  killed ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  prompt  and  efficient  aid  of  the  troops,  the  city  of  New  York 
wuii  ii  ;:..\  e  been  reduced  to  ashes. 

Now,  what  was  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  Christian 
colony  of  New  York  They  had  no  family  relations  :  for  a  long 
time  they  lived  together  by  common  consent.  They  had  no  prop- 
erty, no  schools,  and,  neglected  in  life,  were  abandoned  to  burial 
in  a  common  ditch  after  death.  They  dared  not  lift  their  hand  to 
strike  a  Christian  or  a  Jew.  Their  testimony  was  excluded  by 
the  courts,  and  the  power  of  their  masters  over  their  liodies 
extended  sometimes  to  life  and  limb.  This  condition  o£  affairs 
yielded  its  bitter  fruit  at  length. 

Here  we  see  the  effects  of  that  lilind  and  wicked  policy  which  induced 
England  to  pamper  her  merchants  and  increase  her  revenues,  by  positive 
iutructions  to  the  govemours  of  her  colonies,  strictly  enjoining  them  (for  the 
food  of  the  African  company,  and  for  the  emoluments  expected  from  the 
^ento  contract^  to  fix  upon  America  a  vast  negro  population,  torn  from  their 
homes  and  faroi^^t  hither  by  force.  New  York  was  at  this  time  filled  with 
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negroes ;  every  householder  who  could  afford  to  keep  servants,  was  surrounded 
by  blacks,  some  pampered  in  indolence,  all  carefully  kept  in  ignorance,  and 
considered,  erroneously,  as  creature's  whom  the  white  could  not  do  without, 
\el  lived  in  dread  of.  They  were  feared,  from  their  numbers,  ami  from  a  con- 
jsciousness,  however  stifled,  that  they  were  injured  and  might  seek  revenge  or 
a  better  condition.** « 

The  Negro  plot  of  1741  furnishes  the  most  interesting  and 
thrilling  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  colony  of  New  York.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  truth  of  history,  there  was  but  one  historian* 
of  the  affair,  and  he  an  interested  judge ;  and  what  he  has  written 
should  be  taken  cum  grano  salts.  His  book  was  intended  to 
defend  the  action  of  the  court  that  destroyed  so  many  innocent 
lives,  but  no  man  can  read  it  without  being  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  decision  of  the  court  was  both  illogical  and  cruel.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  country  to  equal  it,  except  it  be  the  burning  of 
the  witches  at  Salem.  But  in  stalwart  old  England  the  Popish 
Plot  in  1679,  started  by  Titus  Oates,  is  the  only  occurrence  in 
human  history  that  is  so  faithfully  reproduced  by  the  Negro  plot. 
Certainly  history  repeats  itself.  Sixty-two  years  of  history  stretch 
between  the  events.  One  tragedy  is  enacted  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  Old  World,  the  other  in  the  metropolis  of  the  New  World. 
One  was  in.stigated  by  a  perjurer  and  a  heretic,  the  other  b\  an 
indentured  servant,  in  all  probability  from  a  convict  -sliip.  The 
one  was  suggested  by  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  other 
by  hatred  of  the  Negro,  And  in  both  cases  the  evidence  that  con- 
victed and  condemned  innocent  men  and  women  was  wrung  from 
the  W\w%  lips  of  doubtful  characters  by  an  overwrought  zeal  on 
the  part  of  the  legal  authorities. 

Titus  Oates,  who  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  Popish 
Plot"  was  a  man  of  tlie  most  execrable  character.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Anabaptist,  took  orders  in  the  Churchy  and  had  been 
settled  in  a  small  living  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Indicted  for 
perjury,  he  effected  an  escape  in  a  marvellous  manner.  While  a 
chaplain  in  the  English  navy  he  was  convicted  of  practices  not  fit 
to  be  mentioned,  and  was  dismissed  from  the  service.  He  next 
sought  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  made  his  way 
into  the  Jesuit  College  of  St.  Omers.  After  a  brief  residence 
among  the  students,  he  was  deputed  to  perform  a  confidential 
mission  to  Spain,  and,  upon  his  return  to  St.  Omers,  was  dis- 
missed to  the  world  on  account  of  his  habits,  which  were  veiy 

>  Dunhp^  voL  L  p.  323.  '  Judge  Daniel  Horaemandcn. 
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distasteful  to  Catholics.  He  boasted  tliat  he  had  only  joined 
them  to  get  their  secrets.  Such  a  man  as  this  started  the  cry  of 
the  Popish  Plot,  and  threw  all  England  into  a  state  of  consterna- 
tion. A  chemist  by  the  name  of  Tongue,  on  the  12th  of  August. 
1678,  had  warned  the  king  against  a  plot  tliat  was  directed  at  his 
life,  etc.  But  the  king  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  the  state- 
ment until  Tongue  referred  to  Titus  Gates  as  his  authority.  The 
latter  proved  himself  a  most  arrant  liar  while  on  the  stand  :  but 
the  people  were  in  a  credulous  state  of  mind,  and  Oates  became 
the  hero  of  the  hour;«  and  under  his  wicked  influence  many  souls 
were  hurried  into  eternity.  Read  Hume's  account  of  the  Popish 
Plot,  and  then  follow  the  bloody  narrative  of  the  Negro  plot  of 
New  York,  and  see  how  the  one  resembles  the  other. 

''Some  mysterious  design  was  still  suspecttci  in  every  enterprise  and  pro- 
fessioil:  arbitrary  power  and  Popery  were  appreliendeci  as  the  scope  ot  all 
projects :  each  breath  or  rumor  made  the  people  start  with  anxiety :  their  ene- 
mies, they  thought,  were  in  their  very  bosom,  and  had  gotten  possession  of 
their  sovereign's  confidence.  While  in  this  timorous,  jealous  disposition,  the 
m  of  a  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears  :  they  were  wakened  from  their 
slumber,  and  like  men  affrightened  and  in  the  dark,  took  every  figure  for  a 
spectre.  Tlic  terror  of  each  man  became  the  source  of  terror  to  another. 
And  a  uni\  cr>al  |janic  being  diffused,  reason  and  argument,  and  conunon-sensc 
and  common  humanity,  lost  all  inducnce  over  ihcni.  From  tins  disposition  of 
Ben's  minds  we  are  to  account  for  the  progress  of  the  Popish  Plot^  and  the 
credit  given  to  it;  an  event  which  would  otherwise  appear  prodigious  and 
altogether  inexplicable.'** 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1741.  the  house  of  one  Robert 
Hogg,  Esq.,  of  New-York  City,  a  merchant,  was  robbed  of  some 
fine  linen,  medals,  silver  coin,  etc.  Mr.  Hog<;*.s  house  was  situ- 
ated on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Mill  Streets,  the  latter  some- 
times being  called  Jew's  Alley.  The  case  was  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  law  to  look  up. 

The  population  of  New- York  City  was  about  ten  thousand, 
about  two*  thousand  of  whom  were  slaves.  On  the  iSth  of  March 
the  chapel  in  the  fort  took  fire  from  some  coals  carelessly  left  by 
an  artificer  in  a  gutter  he  had  been  soldering.  The  roof  was  of 
shingles ;  and  a  brisk  wind  from  the  south-east  started  a  fire»  that 
was  not  observed  until  it  had  made  great  headway.  In  those 
times  the  entire  populace  usually  turned  out  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing fires;  but  this  fire  being  in  the  fort,  the  fear  of  an 

*  HoBfli,  vol.  vL  pp.  i^i-aia.  *  lUd.,  voL  ^  p.  171. 
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explosion  of  the  magazine  somewhat  checked  their  usual  celerity 

on  such  occasions.    The  result  was,  that  all  the  government  build- 
in«,^s  in  the  fort  were  destroyed.    A  militia  officer  by  the  name  of 
Win  Home,  carried  away  by  the  belief  that  the  fire  was  purposely 
set  by  the  Negroes,  caused  tlie  beating  of  the  c'u  ums  and  the  post- 
ing ot  the  "night  watch."    And  for  his  vigilance  he  was  nick- 
named "Major  Drum."    The  "  Major's  '  apprchensi(ms,  however, 
were  contagious.    The  fact  that  tlie  governor  reported  the  true  • 
cause  of  the  fire  to  the  Legislature  had  but  little  influence  in  dis- 
possessing the  people  of  their  fears  of  a  \egro  plot.    The  next 
week  the  chimney  of  Capt.  Warren's  house  near  the  fort  took 
fire,  but  was  saved  with  but  sligln  damage.    A  few  days  after  this 
the  storehouse  of  a  Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  found  to  be  on  fire,  and 
it  was  said  at  the  time  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  carc> 
lessness  of  a  smoker.    In  about  three  days  after,  two  fire-alarms 
were  sounded.    One  was  found  to  be  a  fire  in  some  hay  in  a  cow- 
stable  near  a  Mr.  Quick's  house.    It  was  soon  extinguished.  The 
other  alarm  was  on  account  of  a  fire  in  the  kitchen  loft  of  the 
dwelling  of  a  Mr.  Thompson.   On  the  next  day  coals  were  dis- 
covered under  the  stables  of  a  Mr.  John  Murray  on  Broadway. 
On  the  next  morning  an  alarm  called  the  people  to  the  residence 
of  Sergeant  Burns*  near  the  fort ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  dwelling 
of  a  Mr.  Hilton,  near  Fly  Market,  was  found  to  be  on  fire.  But 
the  flames  in  both  places  were  readily  extinguished.   It  was 
thought  that  the  fire  was  purposely  set  at  Mr.  Hilton's,  as  a 
bundle  of  tow  was  found  near  the  premises.    A  short  time  before 
these  strange  fires  broke  out,  a  Spanish  vessel,  partly  manned  by 
Spanish  Catholic  Negroes,  had  been  brought  into  the  port  of  New 
York  as  a  prize.    Ail  the  crew  that  were  Negroes  were  hurried 
into  the  Admiralty  Court  ;  where  they  were  promptly  condemned 
to  slavery,  and  an  order  issued  for  their  sale.    The  Negroes 
pleaded  their  freedom  in  another  country,  but  had  no  counsel  to 
defend  them.    A  Capt.  Sarlv  jMuchased  one  of  these  Negroes. 
Now,  Cai)t.  Sarly's  house  adjoined  that  of  Mr.  Hilton's;  and  so, 
when  the  latter's  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  a  cry  was 
raised,  "The  Spanish  Negroes  !  The  Spanish  !  Take  up  the  Span- 
ish Negroes  !  "    Some  persons  took  it  upon  themselves  to  ques> 
tion  Capt.  Sarly's  Negro  about  the  fires,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
behaved  in  an  insolent  manner ;  whereupon  he  was  sent  to  jail. 
A  magistrate  gave  orders  to  the  constables  to  arrest  and  incar- 
cerate the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Negroes.   The  magistrates  held  a 
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meeting  the  same  day,  in  the  afternoon  ;  and,  while  they  were 
deliberating  about  the  matter,  another  fire  broke  out  in  Col. 
Phiilipcs's  storehouse.  Some  of  the  white  people  cried  "  Negro ! 
Negro!  "and  "Cuff  Phillipes  !  "  Poor  Cuff,  startled  at  the  cry,  , 
ran  to  his  master's  house,  from  whence  he  was  dragged  to  jail  by 
an  excited  mob.    Judge  Horsemanden  says, — 

"  Many  people  had  such  terrible  apprehensions  on  this  occasion  that  several 
Negroes  (many  of  whom  had  assisted  to  put  out  the  fire)  who  were  net  In  the 

streets,  were  hurried  .iway  to  jail ;  .Tnd  when  they  were  there  they  were  contin- 
f:ed  some  tune  in  confinL  Ttictit  before  the  magistrates  could  spare  time  to 
examine  into  their  several  ca^cis."  > 

Let  the  reader  return  now  to  the  robbery  committed  in  Mr. 
Hogg's  house  on  the  28th  of  February.  The  officers  thought  they 
had  traced  the  stolen  goods  to  a  public  house  on  the  North  River, 
kept  by  a  person  named  John  Hughson.  This  house  had  been 
a  place  of  resort  for  Negroes  ;  and  it  was  searched  for  the  articles, 
but  nothing  was  found.  Hughson  had  in  his  service  an  indentured 
servant,  —  a  <?irl  of  Mxtccn  years,  —  named  Mai  v  Hiirton.  She 
intimated  to  a  neighbor  that  the  goods  were  concealed  in  Hugh- 
son's  house,  but  that  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  her  life  to 
nui^c  this  fact  known.  This  information  was  made  known  to  the 
sheriff,  and  he  ut  once  apprehended  the  girl  and  produced  her 
before  Alderman  Hanker.  This  benevolent  officer  promised  the 
girl  her  freedom  on  the  ground  that  she  should  tell  all  she  knew 
about  the  missing  projierty.  For  prudential  reasons  the  Alder- 
man ordered  Mary  Burton  to  be  taken  to  the  City  Hall,  corner 
Wall  and  Nassua  Streets.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  justices 
met  at  the  City  Hall.  In  the  mean  while  John  Hughson  and  his 
wife  had  been  arrested  for  receiving  stolen  goods.  They  were 
now  examined  in  the  presence  of  Mary  Burton.  Hughson  ad- 
mitted that  some  goods  had  been  brought  to  his  house,  produced 
them,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  court.  It  api^ears  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Burton  girl  that  another  party,  dwelling  in  the 
house  of  the  Hughson's,  had  taken  part  in  receiving  the  stolen 
articles.  She  was  a  girl  of  bad  character,  called  Margaret  Soru- 
biero,  tUias  Solinburgh,  ali€ts  Kerry,  but  commonly  called  Peggy 
Carey.  This  woman  had  lived  in  the  home,  of  the  Hughsons  for 
about  ten  months,  but  at  one  time  during  this  period  had  remained 
a  short  while  at  the  house  of  John  Rommes,  near  the  new  Bat- 

■  Honenmidai's  Negro  Plol^  p,  ^ 
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tery,  l^ut  had  returned  to  Hughson's  again.  The  testimony  of 
Mary  Burton  went  to  show  that  a  Negro  by  the  name  of  Caesar 
Varick,  but  called  Quin,  on  the  night  in  which  the  burglary  was 

.  committed,  entered  Peggy's  room  through  the  window.  The  next 
morning  Mary  Burton  saw  "speckled  linen"  in  Pegg}^*s  room, 
and  that  the  man  Varick  gave  the  deponent  two  i)ieccs  of  silver. 
Slic  further  testifietl  that  Varick  drank  two  mugs  of  punch,  and 
bought  of  Ilughson  a  j)air  of  stoekings,  giving  him  a  lump  of 
silver;  and  that  Hughson  and  his  wife  received  and  hitl  away  the 
linen.'  Mr.  Joiiu  Varick  (it  was  spelled  Vaarck  then),  a  baker, 
the  owner  of  Ciesar,  occupied  a  house  near  tlie  new  Battery,  the 
kitchen  of  which  adjoined  the  yard  of  John  Romnie's  liouse.  He 
found  some  of  R(>l)ert  Hogg's  property  under  his  kitchen  floor, 
and  delivered  it  to  the  mayor.  Upon  this  revelation  Romme  fled 
to  New  Jersey,  but  was  subsequently  captured  at  Brunswick.  He 
had  followed  shoemaking  and  tavern-keepingp  and  was,  withal,  a 
very  suspicious  character. 

Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  said  about  a  Negro  plot  It 
was  simply  a  case  of  burglary.  Hughson  had  admitted  receiving 
certain  articles,  and  restored  them ;  Mr.  Varick  had  found  others, 
and  delivered  them  to  the  mayor. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  the  burglary  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  February;  that  the  justices  arraigned  the  Hughsons,  ■ 
Mary  Burton,  and  Peggy  Carey  on  the  4th  of  March ;  that  the 
first  fire  broke  out  on  the  i8th,  the  second  on  the  25th,  of  March, 
the  third  on  the  ist  of  April,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  on  the  4th 
of  April ;  that  on  the  5th  of  April  coals  were  found  disposed  so 
as  to  burn  a  haystack,  and  that  the  day  following  two  houses  were 
discovered  to  be  on  fire. 

On  the  nth  of  April  the  Common  Council  met.  The  follow- 
in-  -entlemen  were  present:  John  Cruger,  Esq.,  mayor;  the 
recorder,  Daniel  Horsemandeii  ;  aldermen,  Gerardus  Stuyvesant, 
William  Romaine,  Simon  Johnson,  John  Moore,  Christoj)her 
Banker,  John  Pintard,  John  Marsliall  ;  assistants,  Henry  Bogert. 
Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Philip  Minthorne,  George  Brinckerhoff,  Robert 
Benson,  and  Samuel  Lawrence.     Recorder  Horsemanden  sug* 


'  As  far  back  as  1684  the  fi  llowing  was  passH  aijainst  the  entertainment  of  slaves:  "No 
person  to  countenance  nr  entertain  any  negro  or  Indian  slave,  or  sdl  or  deliver  to  them  any  strong 
liquor,  without  liberty  from  his  mastar,  or  rccove  from  them  wf  montef  or  ffoodi;  but,  npon  anf 
utter  made  by  a  slave,  to  reveal  the  same  to  the  owner,  or  to  the  mayor,  under  pemdty  of  — 
OuMtAF,  voL  ii.  Appendix,  p.  cxxxiii* 
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gested  to  the  council  that  the  governor  be  requested  to  offer 

rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  the  incendiaries  and  all  persons 
implicated,  and  that  the  city  pay  the  cost,  etc.  It  was  accoitiini^lv 
resolved  that  the  lieutenant-governor  be  requested  to  offer  a 
reward  of  one  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  the  ProviiiiH  to 
anv  white  person,  and  pardon,  if  concerned  ;  and  twenty  pounds, 
freedom,  and,  if  concerned,  [)ardon  to  any  slave  (the  master  to  be 
paid  twenty-five  pounds) ;  and  to  any  free  Negro,  Mulatto,  or 
Indian,  forty-five  pounds  and  pardon,  if  concerned.  The  mayor 
and  the  recorder  (Horscmanden),  called  upon  Lieut-Gov.  Clark, 
and  laid  the  above  resolve  before  him. 

The  city  was  now  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  The  air 
was  peopled  with  the  wildest  rumors. 

On  Monday  the  13th  of  April  each  alderman,  assistant,  and 
constable  searched  his  ward.  The  militia  was  called  out,  and 
sentries  posted  at  the  cross-streets.  While  the  troops  were 
patrolling'  the  streets,  the  aldermen  were  examinins^  Nccjocs  in 
reference  to  the  origin  of  the  fucs.  Nothing  was  found.  The 
Negroes  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fires  or  a  plot. 

On  the  2 1st  of  April,  1741,  the  Supreme  Court  convened.' 
Judi^es  Frederick  Phillij^se  and  Daniel  Horscmanden  called  the 
grcind  jury.  The  members  were  as  follows :  Robert  Watts,  mer- 
chant, fnrcnian  ;  Jeremiah  Latouche,  Joseph  Read,  Anthony  Rut- 
gers, John  M'Kvers,  John  Crugcr,  jun.,  John  Mcrrit,  Adoniah 
S^iiiylcr,  Isaac  DePeyster,  Abraham  Ketteltas,  David  Provoost, 
Rene  Hett,  Henry  Beeckman,  jun.,  David  van  Home,  George 
Spencer,  Thomas  Duncan,  and  Winant  Van  Zandt, — all  set  down  as 
merchants,  — a  respectable,  intelligent,  and  influential  grand  jury  \ 
Judge  Phillipse  informed  the  jury  that  the  people  "have  been  put 
into  many  frights  and  terrors,"  in  regard  to  the  flres ;  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  use  "all  lawful  means"  to  discover  the  guilty  parties, 
for  there  was  "much  room  to  suspect"  that  the  fires  were  not 
accidental.  He  told  them  that  there  were  many  persons  in  jail 
Upon  whom  suspicion  rested  ;  that  arson  was  felony  at  common 
law,  even  though  the  fire  is  extinguished,  or  goes  out  itself;  that 
arson  was  a  deej)  crime,  and,  if  the  perpetrators  were  not  appre- 
hended and  punished,  "who  can  say  he  is  safe,  or  where  will  it 
end? "  The  learned  judge  then  went  on  to  deliver  a  moral  lecture 
against  the  wickedness  of  selling  "penny  drams"  to  Negroes, 


*  HonenaadcB's  Ncsio  Plot,  33. 
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without  the  consent  of  their  masters.  In  conclusion,  he  charged 
the  grand  jury  to  present  "all  conspiracies,  combinations  and 
other'offences." 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  Mary  Burton  was  only  a  witness 
in  the  burglary  case  already  mentioned*  Up  to  that  time  there 
had  been  no  fires.  The  fires,  and  wholesale  arrests  of  innocent 
Negroes,  followed  the  robbery.  '  But  the  grand  jury  called  Mary 
Burton  to  testify  in  reference  to  the  fires.  She  refused  to  be 
sworn-.  She  was  questioned  concerning  the  fires,  but  f;ave  no 
answer.  Then  the  proclamation  of  the  mayor,  offering  protec- 
tion, pardon,  freedom,  and  one  hundred  pounds,  was  read.  It  had 
the  desired  effect.  The  girl  opened  her  mouth,  and  spake  all  the 
words  that  the  jury  desired.  At  first  she  agreed  to  tell  all  she 
knew  about  the  stolen  goods,  but  would  say  nothing  about  the 
fires.  This  declaration  led  the  jury  to  infer  that  she  could,  but 
would  not  say  any  thing  about  the  fires.  After  a  moral  lecture 
upon  her  duty  in  the  matter  in  the  light  of  eternal  reward,  and  a 
reiteration  of  the  profferetl  reward  that  then  awaited  her  wise 
decision,  her  memory  brightened,  and  she  immediately  began  to 
tell  all  she  knew.  She  said  that  a  Negro  named  Prince,  belong- 
ing to  a  Mr.  Auboyman,  and  Prince  (Varick)  brought  the  goods, 
stolen  from  Mr.  Hogg's  house,  to  the  house  of  her  master,  and 
that  Hughson,  his  wife,  and  Peggy  (Carey)  received  them ; 
further,  that  Caesar,  Prince,  and  Cuffee  (Phillipse)  had  frequently 
met  at  Hughson's  tavern,  and  discoursed  about  burning  the  fort ; 
that  they  had  said  they  would  go  down  to  the  Fly  (the  east  end  of 
the  city),  and  burn  the  entire  place ;  and  that  Hughson  and  his 
wife  had  assented  to  these  insurrectionary  remarks,  and  promised 
to  assist  them.  She  added,  by  way  of  fulness  and  emphasis,  that 
when  a  handful  of  wretched  slaves,  seconded  by  a  miserable  and 
ignorant  white  tavern-keeper,  should  have  lain  the  city  in  ashes» 
and  murdered  eight  or  nine  thousand  persons, — then  Caesar 
should  be  governor,  Hughson  king,  and  Cufifee  supplied  with 
abundant  riches!  The  loquacious  Mary  remembered  that  this 
•  intrepid  trio  had  said,  that  whet  they  burned  the  city  it  would  be 
in  the  night,  so  they  could  murder  the  people  as  they  came  out  of 
their  homes.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  all  the  fires  broke 
out  in  the  daytime ! 

It  is  rather  remarkable  and  should  be  observed,  that  this  won- 
derful wittiess  stnted  that  her  master,  John  Hughson,  had  threat- 
ened to  poison  her  ii  she  told  anybody  that  the  stolen  goods  were 
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in  his  house ;  that  all  the  Negroes  swore  they  would  burn  her  if 
she  told;  and  that,  when  they  talked  of  burnini;  the  town  during 
their  meetings,  there  were  no  white  persons  present  save  her 
master,  mistress,  and  Peggy  Carey. 

The  credulous  Horsemanden  tells  us  that  "the  evidence  of  a 
conspiracy/*  not  only  to  bum  the  city,  but  also  "to  destroy  and 
murder  the  people,"  was  most  "astonishing  to  the  grand  jury  1" 
But  that  any  white  person  should  confederate  with  slaves  in  such 
a  wicked  and  cruel  purpose  was  astounding  beyond  measure! 
And  the  grand  jury  was  possessed  of  the  same  childlike  faith  in 
the  ingenious  narrative  of  the  wily  Mary.  In  their  report  to  the 
judges,  they  set  forth  in  strong  terms  their  faith  in  the  statements 
of  the  deponent,  and  required  the  presence  of  Peggy  Carey. 
The  extent  of  the  delusion  ol  the  jiulges,  jury,  ami  people  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact,  that,  immediately  upon  tlie  re])ort  of  the  jury, 
the  judges  summoned  the  entire  bar'of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
meet  them.  The  following  gentlemen  responded  to  the  call  : 
Messrs.  Murray,  Alexander,  Smith,  Chambers,  Nichols,  Lodge, 
and  Jameson.  All  the  lawyers  were  present  except  the  altorney- 
generaL  By  the  act  of  171 2,  "for  preventing,  suppressing  and 
punishing  the  conspiracy  and  insurrection  of  negroes  and  other 
slaves,"  ■  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  try  the  refractory  slaves  at  * 
once.  But  here  was  a  deep,  dark,  and  bloody  plot  to  burn  the 
city  and  murder  its  inhabitants,  in  which  white  persons  were 
implicated.  This  fiact  led  the  learned  judges  to  conclude  it  wise 
and  prudent  to  refer  this  whole  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
And  the  generous  offer  of  the*  entire  bar  of  New-York  City  to 
assist,  in  turns,  in  every  trial,  should  remain  evermore  an  inde- 
structible monument  to  their  unselfish  devotion  to  their  city,  tiie 
existence  of  which  was  threatened  by  less  than  a  score  of  igno- 
rant, penniless  Negro  slaves  ! 

By  the  tesfiniony  of  Mary  Burton,  Peggy  Carey  stood  con- 
victed as  one  of  the  conspirators.  She  had  already  languished  in 
jail  for  more  than  a  month.  The  judges  thought  it  advisable  to 
examine  her  in  her  cell.  They  tried  to  cajole  her  into  criminating 
others;  but  she  stoutly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  fires,  and 
said  ''that  if  she  should  accuse  anybody  of  any  such  thing,  she 
must  accuse  innocent  persons,  and  wrong  her  own  soul.'* 

On  the  34th  of  April,  Caesar  Varick,  Prince  Auboyman,  John 
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Hugbson,  his  wife,  and  Peggy  Carey  were  arraigned  for  felony^ 
and  pleaded  not  guilty.  Caesar  and  Prince  were  first  put  on  trial 
As  they  did  not  challenge  the  jury,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
sworn :  Messrs.  Roger  French,  John  Groesbeck,  John  Richard, 
Abraham  Kipp,  George  Witts,  John  Thurman,  Patrick  Jackson, 
Benjamin  Moore,  William  Hammersley,  John  Lashiere,  Joshua 
SIcydall,  and  John  Shurmer.  "Guilty!"  as  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment.   They  had  committed  the  robbery,  so  said  the  jury. 

On  the  3d  of  May  one  Arthur  Price,  a  common  thief,  was 
committed  to  jail  for  theft.  He  occupied  a  cell  next  to  the  noto- 
rious Pegi^y  Carey.  In  order  to  bring  himself  into  favor  with  the 
judges,  he  claimed  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  Peggy  through 
the  hole  in  the  door.  Price  says  she  told  him  that  "she  was 
afraid  of  those  fellows "  (the  Negroes)  ;  that  if  they  said  any 
thing  in  any  way  involving  her  she  would  hang  every  one  of 
them  ;  that  she  did  not  care  to  go  on  the  stand  again  unless  she 
was  called  ;  that  when  asked  if  she  intended  to  set  the  town  on 
fire  she  said  no ;  but  she  knew  about  the  plot ;  that  Hughson  and 
his  wife  "  were  sworn  with  the  rest ; "  that  she  was  not  afraid 
of  "Prince,  Cuff,  Csesar,  and  Fork's  Negro — not  Caesar,  but 
another,"  because  they  "were  all  true-hearted  fellows."  This 
remarkable  conversation  was  flavored  throughout  with  the  vilest 
species  of  profanity.  Notwithstanding  this  interview  was  between 
a  common  Irish  prostitute  and«a  wretched  sneak-thief,  it  had  great 
weight  with  the  solemn  and  upright  judges. 

In  the  midst  of  this  trial,  seven  barns  were  burnt  in  the  town 
of  Hackinsack.  Two  Negroes  were  suspected  of  the  crime,  but 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  they  were  guilty.  But 
one  of  them  said  that  he  had  discharged  a  gun  at  the  party  who> 
set  his  master's  bam  on  fire,  but  did  not  kill  any  one.  The  other 
one  was  found  loading  a  gun  with  two  bullets.  This  was  enough 
to  convict.  They  were  burnt  alive  at  a  stake.  This  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame  of  public  excitement  m  New  York. 

On  the  6th  of  May  (Wednesday)  two  more  arrests  were  made, 
—  Hughson's  daughter  Sarah,  suspected  of  being  a  confederate, 
and  Mr.  Sleydall's  Negro  Jack,  —  on  suspicion  of  having  put  fire 
to  Mr.  Murray's  haystack.  On  the  same  day  the  judges  arraigned 
the  white  persons  implicated  in  the  case,  ^ — John  Hughson,  his 
wife,  and  Peggy  Carey.  The  jury  promptlv  found  them  guilty 
of  "receiving  stolen  goods."  "Peggy  Carev."  says  Recorder 
Horsemanden,  "  seeming  to  think  it  high  time  to  do  something 
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to  reconunend  herself  to  mercy,  made  a  voluntaiy  confessioo." 
This  vile»  foul-mouthed  prostitute  takes  the  stand,  and  gives  a 
new  turn  to  the  entire  affair.  She  removes  the  scene  of  the 
conspiracy  to  another  tavern  near  the  new  Battery,  where  John 
Romroe  had  made  a  habit  of  entertaining,  contrary  to  law,  Negro 
slaves.  Peggy  had  seen  many  meetings  at  this  place,  particularly 
in  December,  1740.  At  that  time  she  mentiuiiecl  the  following 
Negroes  as  being  present  :  Cuff,  Brash,  Cunicoa,  C:esar,  Patrick, 
Jack.  Cato  ;  but  her  especial  Cxsar  Varick  was  not  implicated  ! 
Romme  administered  an  oath  to  all  these  Nct;rncs,  and  then  made 
a  proposition  to  them  ;  viz.,  that  they  should  destroy  the  fort,  burn 
the  town,  and  bring  the  spoils  to  him.  He  engaged  to  divide  with 
them,  and  take  them  to  a  new  country,  where  he  would  give  them 
their  freedom.  Mrs.  Romme  was  j^resent  during  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and,  after  the  Negroes  had  dejjarted,  she  and  the  deponent 
(Peggy)  were  sworn  by  Romme  to  eternal  secrecy.  Mrs.  Romme 
denied  swearing  to  the  conspiracy,  but  acknowledged  that  her 
husband  had  received  stolen  goods,  that  he  sold  drams  to 
Negroes  who  kept  game-fowls  there ;  but  that  never  more  than 
three  Negroes  came  at  a  time.  She  absconded  in  great  fright. 
It  has  been  mentioned  that  Peggy  Carey  had  lived  at  the  tavern 
of  John  Romme  for  a  short  time,  and  that  articles  belonging  to 
Mr.  Hogg  had  been  found  under  the  kitchen  floor  of  the  house 
next  to  Romme's. 

The  judges  evidently  reasoned  that  all  Negroes  would  steal, 
or  that  stealing  was  incident  upon  or  implied  by  the  condition  of 
the  slave.  Then  Romme  kept  a  **  tippling-house,"  and  defied  the 
law  by  selling  "drams"  to  Negroes.  Now,  a  man  who  keeps  a 
''tippling-house*'  was  liable  to  encourage  a  conspiracy. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  the  persons  implicated  by  Peggy 
was  handed  to  the  proper  officers,  and  those  wicked  persons  ap- 
prehended. They  were  brought  before  the  redoubtable  Peggy  for 
identification.  She  accused  tlicm  of  being  sworn  conspirators. 
They  all  denied  the  charge.  Then  they  were  turned  over  to  Mary 
Burton  ;  and  she,  evidently  displeased  at  Peggy's  attempt  to  rival 
her  in  the  favor  of  the  powerful  judges,  testified  (hat  she  knew 
them  not.  Rut  it  was  \ain.  Peggy  had  the  ear  of  the  court,  and 
the  terror-stricken  com})any  was  locked  up  in  the  jail.  Alarmed 
at  their  helpless  situation,  the  ignorant  Negroes  began  "to  accuse 
one  another,  as  it  would  seem,  by  way  o£  injuring  an  enemy  and 
guarding  themselves." 
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Caesar  and  Prince,  having  been  tried  and  convicted  of  felony* 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged   The  record  says,  — 

"Monday,  nth  of  May.  Cxsar  and  Prince  were  executed  this  day  at  the 
gallows,  according  to  sentence  :  they  died  very  stubbornly,  without  confessing 
any  iking  about  tfu  conspiracy  :  aad  denied  that  they  knew  any  thing  atoui  if 
to  ike  last.  The  body  of  Csesar  was  accordingly  hung  in  chains.**  * 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1741,  a  solemn  fast  was  observed;  ''be* 
cause  many  houses  and  dwellings  had  been  fired  about  our  ears,, 
without  any  discovery  of  the  cause  or  occasion  of  them,  which 

had  put  us  into  the  utmost  consternation."  Excitement  ran  high> 
Instead  of  i^cttiuL;  any  light  on  the  atiair,  the  j^lot  thickened. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  Huglison,  his  wife,  and  Peggy  Carey  had 
been  tried  and  found  guilty,  as  has  already  been  stated.  'Sarah 
Hughson,  daughter  of  the  Hughsons,  was  in  jail.  Mary  Burton' 
was  the  heroine  of  the  hour.  Her  word  was  law.  Whoever  she 
named  was  produced  in  court.  The  sneak-tliief,  Arthur  Price,, 
was  employed  by*  the  judges  to  perform  a  mission  that  was  at 
once  congenial  to  his  tastes  and  in  harmony  with  his  criminal 
education.  He  was  sent  among  the  incarcerated  Negroes  to 
administer  punch,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  getting  more  "  confes- 
sions!"  Next,  he  was  sent  to  Sarah  Hughson  to  persuade  her  to- 
accuse  her  father  and  mother  of  complicity  in  the  conspiracy- 
He  related  a  conversation  he  had  with  Sarah,  but  she  denied  it  to 
his  teeth  with  great  indignation.  This  vile  and  criminal  method 
of  securing  testimony  of  a  conspiracy  never  brought  the  blush  to 
the  cheek  of  a  single  officer  of  the  law.  **  None  of  these  things 
moved  them.  They  were  themselves  so  completely  lost  in  the 
general  din  and  excitement,  were  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
a  plot  existed,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  prove  it  in  some  man- 
ner or  other, — that  they  believed  every  thing  that  went  to  estab> 
lish  the  guilt  of  any  one. 

Even  a  feeble-minded  boy  was  arrested,  and  taken  before  the 
grand  jury.  He  swore  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  to  bum 
the  town,  but  the  kind  magistrates  told  him  that  if  he  would  tell 
the  truth  he  should  not  be  hanged.  Ignorant  as  these  helpless 
slaves  were,  they  now  understood  "telling  the  truth"  to  mean 
to  criminate  some  one  in  the  plot,  and  thus  gratify  the  inor- 
dinate hunger  of  the  judges  and  jury  for  testimony  relating  to  a 


*  Honanaoden's  Ncsro  Plot,  p.  60. 
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"  conspiiacy."  This  Negro  imbecile  began  his  task  of  telling 
"what  he  knew,"  which  was  to  be  rewarded  by  allowing  him  to 
leave  without  being  hung  I  He  deposed  that  Quack  desired  him 
to  bum  the  fort ;  that  Cuffee  said  he  would  6re  one  house,  Cura- 
coa  Dick  another,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  He  was  asked  by  one 
of  the  learned  gentlemen,  "  what  the  Negroes  intended  b)  all  this 
mischief?"  He  answered,  "To  kill  all  the  gentlemen  and  take 
their  wives ;  that  one  of  the  fellows  already  hanged,  was  to  be  an 
officer  in  the  Long  Bridge  Company,  and  the  other,  in  the  Fly 
Company.'* « 

On  the  25th  of  May  a  large  number  of  Negroes  were  arrested. 
The  boy  referred  to  above  (whose  name  was  Sawney,  or  Sandy) 
was  called  to  the  stand  again  on  the  26th,  when  he  grew  very 
talkative.    He  said  that  "at  a  meeting  of  Negroes  he  was  called 
in  and  frightened  into  undertaking  to  burn  the  slip  Market;" 
that  he  witnessed  some  of  the  Negroes  in  their  attempts  to  burn 
certain  houses  ;  that  at  the  house  of  one  Comfort,  he,  with  others, 
was  sworn  to  secrecv  and  fidelitv  to  each  other ;  said  he  was  never 
at  either  tavern,  Hughson's  nor  Romme's  ;  and  ended  his  revela- 
tions by  accusing  a  woman  of  setting  fire  to  a  house,  and  of  mur- 
dering her  child.    As  usual,  after  such  confessions,  more  arrests 
followed.    Quack  and  Cuffee  were  tried  and  convicted  of  felony, 
"for  wickedly  and  maliciously  conspiring  with  others  to  burn  the 
town  and  murder  the  inhabitants."  This  was  an  occasion  to  draw 
forth  the  eloquence  of  the  attorney-general ;  and  in  fervid  utter- 
ance he  pictured  the  Negroes  as  "  monsters,  devils,  etc."   A  Mr. 
Rosevelt,  the  master  of  Quack,  swore  that  his  slave  was  home 
when  the  fire  took  place  in  the  fort ;  and  Mr.  Phillipse,  Cuffee's 
master,  testified  as  much  for  his  servant.   But  this  testimony  was 
not  what  the  magistrates  wanted :  so  they  put  a  soldier  on  the 
stand  who  swore  that  Quack  did  come  to  the  fort  the  day  of 
the  fire ;  that  his  wife  lived  there,  and  when  he  insisted  on  going 
In  he  (the  sentry)  knocked  him  down,  but  the  officer  of  the  guard 
passed  him  in.   JLawyer  Smith,  "whose  eloquence  had  disfran- 
chised the  Jews,"  was  called  upon  to  sum  up.   He  thought  too 
much  favor  had  been  shown  the  Negroes,  in  that  they  had  been 
accorded  a  trial  as  if  they  were  freemen ;  that  the  wicked  Negroes 
might  have  been  proceeded  against  in  a  most  summary  manner ; 
that  the  Negro  witnesses  had  been  treated  with  too  much  consid- 

'  The  dty  of  New  York  was  dMded  into  imtIb  at  that  timc^  aad  campriacd  two  militia 
districts. 
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eration ;  that  "  the  law  requires  no  oath  to  be  administered  to 
them ;  and»  indeed,  it  would  be  a  profanation  of  it  to  administer 
it  to  a  heathen  in  a  legal  form ; "  that  "  the  monstrous  ingratitude 
of  this  black  tribe  is  what  exceedingly  aggravates  their  guilt ; " 
that  their  condition  as  slaves  was  one  of  happiness  and  peace ; 
that  "  they  live  without  care ;  are  commonly  better  fed  and 
clothed  than  the  poor  of  most  Christian  countries;  they  are 
indeed  slaves/'  continued  the  etoquent  and  logical  attorn  c\  ,  '*but 
under  the  protection  of  the  law :  none  can  hurt  them  with  impu- 
nity ;  but  notwithstanding  all  the  kindness  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  have  been  treated  among  us,  yet  this  is  the  second 
attempt  of  this  same  kind  that  this  brutish  and  bloody  species  of 
luankind  have  made  within  one  np^e  !  "  Of  course  the  jury  knew 
their  duty,  and  merely  went  throu-li  the  form  of  going  out  and 
coming  in  immediately  with  a  verdict  of  "guilty."  The  judge 
sentenced  them  to  be  chained  to  a  stake  and  burnt  to  death,  — 
^' and  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  your  poor  wretched  souls."  His 
Honor  told  them  that  "  they  should  be  thankful  that  their  feet 
were  caught  in  the  net  ;  that  the  mischief  had  fallen  upon  their 
own  pates."  He  advised  them  to  consider  the  tenderness  and 
humanity  with  which  they  had  been  treated  ;  that  they  were  the 
most  abject  wretches,  the  very  outcasts  of  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and,  therefore,  the\'  should  look  to  their  souls,  for  as  to 
their  bodies,  they  would  be  burnt. 

These  poor  fellows  were  accordingly  chained  to  the  stake  the 
next  Sunday;  but,  before  the  fuel  was  lighted,  Deputy  Sheriff 
More  and  Mr.  Rosevelt  again  questioned  Quack  and  Cuffee,  and 
reduced  their  confessions  to  paper,  for  they  had  stoutly  protested 
their  innocence  while  in  court.  In  hope  of  being  saved  they 
confessed,  in  substance,  that  Hughson  contrived  to  burn  the  town, 
and  kill  the  people ;  that  a  company  of  Negroes  voted  Quack  the 
proper  person  to  burn  the  fort,  because  his  wife  lived  there ;  that 
he  did  set  the  chapel  on  fire  with  a  lighted  stick;  that  Mary 
Burton  had  told  the  truth,  and  that  she  could  implicate  many 
more  if  she  would,  etc.  All  this  general  lying  was  done  with  the 
understanding  that  the  confessors  were  to  be  reprieved  until  the 
governor  could  be  heard  from.  But  a  large  crowd  had  gathered 
to  witness  the  burning  of  these  poor  Negroes,  and  they  compelled 
the  sheriff  to  proceed  with  the  ceremonies.  The  convicted  slaves 
were  burned. 

On  the  1st  of  June  the  buy  Sawney  was  again  put  upon  the 
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■witness-stand.  His  testimony  led  to  the  arrest  of  more  Nej^roes, 
He  charged  them  with  having  been  sworn  to  the  plot,  and  witli 
having  sharp  penknives  with  which  to  kill  while  men.  One 
Fortune  testified  that  he  never  knew  of  houses  where  conspirators 
met,  nor  did  he  know  Hughson,  but  accuses  Sawney,  and  Quack 
who  had  been  burnt.  The  next  witness  was  a  Negro  girl 
named  Sarah.  She  was  frightened  out  of  her  senses.  She 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  uttered  the  bitterest  imprecations,  and 
denied  all  knowledge  of  a  conspiracy.  But  the  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen who  conducted  the  trial  told  her  that  others  bad  said 
certain  things  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  that  the 
only  way  to  save  her  life  was  to  acknowledge  that  there  had  been 
a  conspiracy  to  bum  the  town  and  kill  the  inhabitants.  She  then 
assented  to  all  that  was  told  her,  and  thereby  implicated  quite  a 
number  of  Negroes ;  but,  when  her  testimony  was  read  to  her,  she 
again  denied  all.  She  was  without  doubt  a  fit  subject  for  an 
insane-asylum  rather  than  for  the  witness-stand,  in  a  cause  that 
involved  so  many  human  lives. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  John  Hughson,  his  wife,  and 
daughter  had  been  in  the  jail  for  a  long  time.  He  now  desired  to 
be  called  to  the  witness-stand.  He  begged  to  be  sworn,  that  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  he  might  deny  all  knowledge  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  exculpate  his  wife  and  child.  But  the  modest 
recorder  reminded  him  of  the  fact  that  he  stood  convicted  as  a 
felon  already,  that  he  and  his  family  were  doomed  to  be  hanged, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  well  for  him  to  "confess  all,"  He 
was  sent  back  to  jail  unheard.  Already  condemned  to  be  hung, 
the  upright  magistrates  had  Hughson  tried  again  for  "conspir- 
acy" on  the  4th  of  June!  The  indictments  were  three  in 
number:  First,  that  Hughson,  his  wife,  his  daughter,' and  Peggy 
Carey,  with  three  Negroes,  Caesar,  Prince,  and  Cuffce,  conspired 
•  in  March  last  to  set  hre  to  the  house  in  the  fort.  Second,  That 
Quack  (already  burnt)  did  set  fire  to  and  burn  the  house,  and  that 
the  prisoners,  Hughson,  his  wife,  daughter  Sarah,  and  Peggy, 
encouraged  him  so  to  do.  Third,  That  Cuffee  (already  burnt) 
did  set  fire  to  Phillipse's  house,  and  burnt  it;  and  they,  the 
prisoners,  procured  and  encouraged  him  so  to  do.  Hughson,  his 
family,  and  Peggy  pleaded  not  guilty  to  all  the  above  indictments. 
The  attorney-general  delivered  a  spirited  address  to  the  jury, 
which  was  more  forcible  than  elegant.  He  denounced  the  unlucky 
Hughson  as  "infamous,  inhuman,  an  arch>rebel  against  God,  his 
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king,  and  his  country,  —  a  devil  incarnate,"  etc.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  eminent  counsel  for  the  kini;, — Joseph  Murray,  James 
Alexander,  William  Smith,  and  John  Chambers.  Mary  Burton  was 
called  again.  She  swore  that  Negroes  used  to  go  to  Hughson's 
at  night,  eat  and  drink,  and  sometimes  buy  provisions;  that 
Hughson  did  swear  the  Negroes  to  secrecy  in  the  plot ;  that  she 
herself  had  seen  seven  or  eight  guns  and  swords,  a  bag  of  shot, 
and  a  barrel  of  gunj^owder  at  Hughson's  house  ;  that  the  prisoner 
told  her  he  would  kill  her  if  she  ever  revealed  any  thing  she  knew 
or  saw  ;  wanted  her  to  swear  like  the  rest,  offered  her  silk  gowns, 
and  gold  rings,  —  but  none  of  those  tempting  things  moved  the 
virtuous  Mary.  Five  other  witnesses  testified  that  they  heard 
Quack  and  CufCec  say  to  Hughson  while  in  jail,  "This  is  what  you 
have  brought  us  to."  The  Hughsons  had  no  counsel,  and  but  three 
witnesses.  One  of  them  testified  that  he  had  lived  in  Hughson's 
tavern  about  three  months  during  the  past  winter,  and  had  never 
seen  Negroes  furnished  entertainment  there.  The  two  others  said 
that  they  had  never  seen  any  evil  in  the  man  nor  in  his  house,  etc. 

"William  Smith,  Esq."  now  took  the  floor  to  sum  up.  He 
told  the  jury  that  it  was  "black  and  hellish"  to  bum  the  town, 
and  then  kill  them  all ;  that  John  Hughson,  by  his  complicity  in 
this  crime,  had  made  himself  blacker  than  the  Negroes ;  that  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses  was  good,  and  that  there  was  nothing  left 
for  them  to  do  but  to  find  the  prisoners  guilty,  as  charged  in  the 
indictment.  The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoners  "is  ample,  full,  clear,  and  satisfactor)-. 
They  were  found  guilty  in  twenty  minutes,  and  on  the  8th  of 
June  were  brought  into  court  to  receive  sentence.  The  judge 
told  them  that  they  were  guihy  of  a  terrible  crime;  that  they  liad 
not  only  made  Negroes  their  equals,  but  superiors,  by  waiting 
upon,  keeping  company  with,  entertaining  them  with  meat,  drink, 
and  lodging;  that  the  most  amazing  part  of  their  conduct  was 
their  ])art  in  a  plot  to  burn  the  town,  and  murder  the  inhabitants, 
—  to  have  consulted  with,  aided,  and  abetted  the  "black  seed  of 
Cain,"  was  an  unheard  of  crime,  —  that  although  "with  uncommon 
assurance  they  deny  the  fact,  and  call  on  God,  as  a  witness  of 
their  innocence,  He,  out  of  his  goodness  and  mercy,  has  con- 
founded them,  and  proved  their  guilt,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  and  jury."  After  a  further  display  of  forensic  eloquence, 
the  judge  sentenced  them  "to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  'till  dead," 
on  Friday,  the  12th  of  June,  1741. 
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The  Negro  girl  Sarah,  referred  to  ahove,  who  was  before  the 
jury  on  the  ist  of  June  in  such  a  terrified  state  of  body  and  mind^ 
was  re-called  on  the  5th  of  June.  She  implicated  twenty  Negroes, 
whom  she  declared  were  present  at  the  house  of  Comfort,  whet' 
ting  their  knives,  and  avowing  that  "they  would  kill  white  people." 
On  the  6th  of  June,  Robin,  Coesar.  Cook,  Cuffee,  and  Jack,  another 
Ciiffee,  and  Jamaica  were  arrested,  and  put  upon  trial  on  the  8th  of 
June.  It  is  a  sad  fact  to  record,  even  at  this  distance,  that  these 
poor  blacks,  without  counsel,  friends,  or  money,  were  tried  and 
convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  a  poor  ignorant,  hysterical  girl, 
and  the  "dying  confession"  of  Quack  and  Cuffee,  who  "con- 
fessed "  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  free !  Tried 
and  found  guilty  on  the  8th,  without  clergy  or  time  to  pray,  they 
were  burned  at  the  stake  the  next  day!  Only  Jack  found  favor 
with  the  court,  and  that  favor  was  purchased  by  perjury.  He 
was  respited  until  it  "was  found  how  well  he  would  deserve 
further  favor.*'  It  was  next  to  impossible  to  understand  him,  so 
two  white  gentlemen  were  secured  to  act  as  interpreters.  Jack 
testified  to  having  seen  Negroes  at  Hughson's  tavern ;  that 
"  when  they  were  eating,  he  said  they  began  to  talk  about  set- 
ting the  houses  on  fire : "  he  was  so  good  as  to  give  the  names 
of  about  fourteen  Negroes  whom  he  heard  say  that  they  would 
set  their  masters'  houses  on  fire,  and  then  rush  upon  the  whites 
and  kill  them ;  that  at  one  of  these  meetings  there  were  five  or 
six  Spanish  Negroes  present,  whose  conversation  he  could  not 
understand ;  that  they  waited  a  month  and  a  half  for  the  Span- 
iards and  French  to  come,  but  when  they  came  not,  set  fire  to  the 
fort  As  usual,  more  victims  of  these  confessors  swelled  the 
number  already  in  the  jail ;  which  was,  at  this  time,  full  to 
suffocation. 

On  the  19th  of  June  the  lieutenant-governor  issued  a  ])rocla- 
mation  of  freedom  to  all  who  would  "confess  and  discover  "  before 
the  1st  of  July.  Several  Indians  were  in  the  prison,  charged  with 
conspiracy.  The  confessions  and  discoveries  were  numerous. 
Kvery  Negro  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  the  unfor- 
tunate wretches  that  had  already  perished  at  the  stake  began 
to  accuse  some  one  else  of  complicity  in  the  plot.  They  all 
knew  of  many  Negroes  who  were  going  to  cut  the  white  people's 
throats  with  penknives;  and  when  the  town  was  in  flames  they 
were  to  "meet  at  the  end  of  Broadway,  next  to  the  fields  ! "  And 
it  must  be  recorded,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace  of  the  judiciary 
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of  New  York,  that  scores  of  ignorant,  helpless,  and  innocent 
Negroes  —  and  a  few  white  people  too — were  convicted  upon 
the  confessions  of  the  terror»stricken  witnesses!   There  is  not  a 

court  to  (hiy  in  all  enlightened  Christendom  that  would  accept  as 
evidence  —  not  even  circumstantial — the  incoherent  utterances 
of  these  Negro  "confessors."  And  yet  an  intelligent  (?)  New- 
York  court  thought  the  eviciencc  "clear  (?),  and  satisfactory  !" 

But  the  end  was  not  yet  reached.  A  new  turn  was  to  be 
given  to  the  notorious  Mary  Burton.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  she  said  that  there  never  were  any  white  persons  present 
when  the  burning  of  the  town  was  the  tojiic  of  conversation, 
except  her  master  and  mistress  and  Peggy  Carey.  But  on  the 
25th  of  June  the  budding  Mary  accused  Rev.  John  Ury,  a  reputed 
Catholic  priest,  and  a  schoolmaster  in  the  town,  and  one  Camp- 
bell,  also  a  school-teacher,  of  having  visited  Hughson's  tavern 
with  the  conspirators. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  nine  more  Negroes  were  brought  before 
the  court  and  arraigned.  Seven  pleaded  guilty  in  the  hope  of  a 
reprieve :  two  were  tried  and  convicted  upon  the  testimony  of 
Mary  Burton.  Eight  more  were  arraigned,  and  pleaded  guilty ; 
followed  by  seven  more,  some  of  whom  pleaded  guilty,  and  some 
not  guilty.  Thus,  in  one  day,  the  court  was  enabled  to  dispose  of 
twenty-four  persons. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  one  Adam  confessed  that  he  knew  of 
the  plot,  but  said  he  was  enticed  into  it  by  Hughson,  three  years 
before ;  that  Hughson  told  him  that  he  knew  a  man  who  could 
forgive  him  all  his  sins.  So  between  John  Hughson's  warm  rum, 
and  John  Ury's  ability  to  forgive  sin,  the  virtuous  Adam  found 
all  his  scruples  overcome ;  and  he  took  the  oath.  A  Dr.  Hamilton 
who  lodged  at  Holt's,  and  the  latter  also,  are  brought  into  court  as 
accused  of  being  connected  with  the  plot.  It  was  charged  tiiat 
Holt  directed  his  Negro  Joe  to  set  fire  to  the  play-house  at  the 
time  he  should  indicate.  At  the  beginning  of  the  trial  only  tnur 
white  persons  were  mentioned  ;  but  now  they  began  to  multiply, 
and  barrels  of  powder  to  increase  at  a  wonderful  rate.  The  con- 
fessions up  to  this  time  had  been  mere  repetitions.  The  arrests 
were  numerous,  and  the  jail  crowded  beyond  its  capacity.  The 
poor  Negroes  implicated  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  "con- 
fess "  against  some  one  else,  and  thereby  save  their  own  lives. 
Recorder  Horsemanden  says,  "  Now  many  negroes  began  to 
squeak,  in  order  to  lay  hold  of  the  beneht  of  the  proclamation." 
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He  deserves  the  thanks  of  humanity  for  his  frankness  t  '  For 
before  the  proclamation  there  were  not  more  than  seventy 
Negroes  in  jail ;  but,  within  eight  days  after  it  was  issued,  thirty 
more  frightened  slaves  were  added  to  the  number.  And  Judge 
Horsemanclen  says,  " 'Twas  difficult  to  find  room  for  them,  nor 
could  we  see  any  likelihood  uf  stopping  the  impeachments."  The 
Negroes  turned  to  accusing  white  persons,  and  se^en  or  eight 
were  arrested.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  prison  now  became 
a  subject  of  grave  concern.  The  judges  and  lawyers  consulted 
together,  and  agreed  to  pardon  some  of  the  prisoners  to  make 
room  in  the  jail.  They  also  thought  it  prudent  to  lump  the  con- 
fessions, and  thereby  facilitate  their  work;  but  the  confessions 
went  on,  and  the  jail  filled  up  again. 

The  Spanish  Negroes  taken  by  an  English  privateer,  and 
adjudged  to  slavery  by  the  admiralty  court,  were  now  taken  up, 
tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.  Five  others  received 
sentence  the  same  day. 

The  bloody  work  went  on.  The  poor  Negroes  in  the  jail,  in  a 
state  of  morbid  desperation,  turned  upon  each  other  the  blistering 
tongue  of  accusation.  They  knew  that  they  were  accusing  each 
other  innocently, — as  many  confessed  afterwards, — but  this  was 
the  last  straw  that  these  sinking  people  could  see  to  catch  at,  and 
this  they  did  invoIuntarOy.  "  Victims  were  required ;  and  those 
who  brought  them  to  the  altar  of  Moloch,  purchased  their  own 
safety,  or,  at  least,  their  lives.*' 

On  the  2d  of  July,  one  Will  was  produced  before  Chief-Justice 
James  DeLancy.  He  plead  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  to  death  on  the  4th  of  July.  On  the  6th  of  July,  eleven 
plead  guilty.  One  Dundee  •implicates  Dr.  Hamilton  with  Hugh- 
son  in  giving  Negroes  rum  and  swearing  them  to  the  plot.  A 
white  man  by  the  name  of  William  Nuill  deposed  that  a  Negro  — 
belonging  to  Edward  Kelly,  a  butcher — named  London  swore  by 
God  that  if  he  should  be  arrested  and  cast  into  the  jail,  he  would 
hang  or  burn  all  the  Negroes  in  New  York,  guilty  or  not  guilty. 
On  this  same  day  five  Negroes  were  hanged.  One  of  them  was 
"hung  in  chains"  upon  the  same  gibbet  with  Hughson.  And  the 
Christian  historian  says  "the  town  was  amused"  on  account  of  a 
report  that  Hughson  had  turned  black  and  the  Negro  white! 
The  vulgar  and  sickening  description  of  the  condition  of  the 
bodies,  in  which  Mr.  Horsemanden  took  evident  relish,  we  with- 
hold from  the  reader.    It  was  rumored  that  a  Negro  doctor  had 
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administered  poison  to  the  convicts,  and  hence  the  change  in  the 
bodies  after  death. 

In  addition  to  the  burning  of  the  Negro  Will,  on  the  4th  of 

Julv,  was  the  sensation  created  by  his  accusing  two  white  soldiers, 
Kane  and  Kelly,  with  complicity  in  the  conspiracy.  Kane  was 
examined  the  next  day:  said  that  he  had  never  been  to  the  house 
of  John  Romnie;  acknowledged  that  he  had  received  a  stolen 
silver  spoon,  given  to  his  wife,  and  sold  it  to  one  V'"an  Dype,  a 
silversmith  ;  that  he  never  knew  John  Ury,  etc.  Knowinjj;^  Mary 
Burton  was  brought  forward, — as  she  always  was  when  the  trials 
began  to  lag,  —  and  accused  Kane.  He  earnestly  denied  the  accu- 
sation at  first,  but  finally  confessed  that  he  was  at  Hughson's  in 
reference  to  the  plot  on  two  several  occasions,  but  was  induced 
to  go  there  "by  Corker,  Coffin,  and  Fagan."  After  his  tongue 
got  limbered  up,  and  his  memory  refreshed,  he  criminated  Wry. 
He  implicated  Hughson's  father  and  three  brothers,  Hughson's 
mother«in-law,  an  old  fortune-teller,  as  being  parties  to  the  plot  as 
sworn  "to  burn,  and  kill;"  that  Ury  christened  some  of  the 
Negroes,  and  even  had  the  temerity  to  attempt  to  proselyte  him, 
Kane ;  that  Ury  asked  him  if  he  could  read  Latin,  could  he  read 
English ;  to  both  questions  he  answered  no ;  that  the  man  Coffin 
read  to  him,  and  descanted  upon  the  benefits  of  being  a  Roman 
Catholic ;  that  they  could  forgive  sins,  and  save  him  from  hell ; 
and  that  if  he  had  not  gone  away  from  their  company  they  might 
have  seduced  him  to  be  a  Catholic ;  that  one  Conolly,  on  Gov- 
ernor's Island,  admitted  that  he  was  "bred  up  a  priest;"  that  one 
Holt,  a  dancing-master,  also  knew  of  the  plot ;  and  then  described 
the  mystic  ceremony  of  swearing  the  plotters.  He  said,  "There 
was  a  black  ring  made  on  the  floor,* about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter;  and  Hughson  bid  every  one  put  off  the  left  shoe  and 
put  their  toes  within  the  ring;  and  Mrs.  lliighson  held  a  bowl  of 
punch  over  their  heads,  as  the  Negroes  stood  around  the  circle, 
and  Hughson  pronounced  the  oath  above  mentioned,  (homething 
like  a  freemason's  oath  and  penalties,)  and  every  negro  severallv 
repeated  the  oath  after  him.  and  then  Hughson's  wife  fed  them 
with  a  draught  out  of  the  bowl.'" 

This  was  "new  matter,"  so  to  speak,  and  doubtless  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  recitals  to  which  their  honors  had  been 
listening  all  summer.  Kane  was  about  to  deprive  Mary  Burton 
of  her  honors ;  and,  as  he  could  not  write,  he  made  his  mark.  A 
peddler  named  Coffin  was  arrested  and  examined.    He  dented  all 
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knowledge  of  the  plot,  never  saw  Hup;hson,  never  was  at  his 
place,  saw  him  for  the  first  time  wlien  he  was  executed;  had 
never  seen  Kane  but  once,  and  then  at  Eleanor  Waller's,  where 
they  drank  beer  together.  But  the  court  committed  him.  Kane 
and  Mary  Burton  accused  Edward  Murphy.  Kane  charged  David 
Johnson,  a  hatter,  as  one  of  tlie  conspirators;  while  Mary  Burton 
accuses  Andrew  Ryasc,  "little  Holt,"  the  dancing-roaster,  John 
Earl,  and  seventeen  soldiers,  —  all  of  whom  were  cast  into  prison. 

On  the  i6th  of  July  nine  Negroes  were  arraigned :  four  plead 
^ruilty,  two  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  and  the  others  to  be 
hanged.  On  the  next  day  seven  Negroes  plead  guilty.  One  John 
Schultz  came  forward,  and  made  a  deposition  that  perhaps  had 
some  little  influence  on  the  court  and  t'lie  community  at  large. 
He  swore  that  a  Negro  man  slave,  named  Cambridge,  belonging 
to  Christopher  Codwise,  Esq.,  did  on  the  9th  of  June,  1741, 
confess  to  the  deponent,  in  the  presence  of  Codwise  and  Richard 
Baker,  that  the  confession  he  had  made  before  Messrs.  Lodge 
and  Nichols  was  entirely  false ;  viz.,  that  he  had  confessed  him- 
self guilty  of  participating  in  the  conspiracy ;  had  accused  a 
Negro  named  Cajoe  through  fear ;  that  he  had  heard  some 
Negroes  talking  together  in  the  jail,  and  saying  that  if  they  did 
not  confess  they  would  be  hanged ;  that  what  he  said  about 
Horsefield  Caesar  was  a  lie  ;  that  he  had  never  known  in  what 
section  of  the  town  Hughson  lived,  nor  did  he  remember  ever 
hearing  his  name,  until  it  had  become  the  town  talk  that  Hughson 
was  concerned  in  a  plot  to  burn  the  town  and  murder  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

This  did  not  in  the  least  abate  the  zeal  of  Mary  Burton  and 
William  Kane.  They  went  on  in  their  work  of  accusing  white 
people  and  Negroes,  receiving  the  approving  smiles  of  the  magis- 
trates. Mary  Burton  says  that  John  Earl,  who  lived  in  Broad- 
way, used  to  come  to  Hughson's  with  ten  soldiers  at  a  time  ;  that 
these  white  men  were  to  command  the  Negro  companies ;  that 
John  Ury  Used  to  be  present ;  and  that  a  man  near  the  Mayor's 
Market,  who  kept  a  shop  where  she  (Mary  Burton)  got  rum 
from,  a  doctor,  by  nationality  a  Scotchman,  who  lived  by  the  Slip, 
and  another  dancing-master,  named  Cony,  used  to  meet  with  the 
conspirators  at  Hughson's  tavern. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  John  Ury  was  examined,  and  denied  ever 
having  been  at  Hughson's,  or  knowing  any  thing  about  the  con- 
spiracy; said  he  never  saw  any  of  the  Hughsons,  nor  did  he 
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know  Peggy  Carey.  But  William  Kane,  the  soldier,  insisted  that 
Ury  did  visit  the  house  of  Hughson.  Ury  was  again  committed. 
Oh  the  next  day  eight  persons  were  tried  and  convicted  upon  the 
evidence  of  Kane  and  Mary  Burton.     The  jail  was  filling  up 

again,  and  the  benevolent  magistrates  pardoned  fourteen  Negroes. 
Then  they  turned  their  jiulicial  minds  to  the  case  of  William 
Kane  vs,  John  Urv.  Fiiit,  be  was  charged  with  having  coun- 
selled, procured,  and  incited  a  Negro  slave,  Quack,  to  burn  the 
king's  house  in  the  fort :  to  wliicli  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  Second, 
that  being  a  priest,  made  by  the  autliority  of  the  pretended  See 
of  Rome,  he  had  come  into  the  Province  and  city  of  New  York 
after  the  time  limited  by  law  against  Jesuits  and  Popish  priests, 
passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  William  III.,  and  had  remained  for 
the  space  of  seven  months  ;  that  he  had  announced  himself  to  be 
an  ecclesiastical  person,  made  and  ordained  by  the  authority  of 
the  See  of  Rome ;  and  that  he  had  appeared  so  to  be  by  celebrat- 
ing masses  and  granting  absolution,  etc.  To  these  charges 
Ury  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  requested  a  copy  of  the  indictments, 
but  was  only  allowed  a  copy  of  the  second  ;  and  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  grudgingly  granted  him.  His  private  journal  was  seized, 
and  a  portion  of  its  contents  used  as  evidence  against  him.  The 
following  was  furnished  to  the  grand  jury :  — 

"Arrived  at  Philadelphia  the  17th  of  February,  1738.  At  Ludinum,  5th 
March. — To  Philadelphia,  29th  April. Began  school  at  Burlington,  tSth 
June.  Omilta  Jacobus  Atherthwaite,  27th  July. — Came  to  school  at  Burling- 
ton, 23d  January,  174a  —  Saw  ,  7th  May.  —  At  five  went  to  Burlington, 

to  Pi<'r(  y.  the  madman.  —  Went  to  Philadelphia,  19th  May.  —  Went  to  Ikirling- 
ton,  iStii  June.  —  At  six  in  the  evening  to  Penefack.  to  Jose])h  Ashton.  —  Began 

school  at  Uuhlin  under  Charles  Hastic,  at  eiuht  pounds  a  sear,  31st  July.  , 

I5tli  October,  —  ■  ,  27th  ditto.  —  Came  to  John  Croker  (at  the  Fighting 
Cocks),  New  York,  2d  November. —  I  boarded  gratis  with  him,  7th  November, 
—  Natura  Johannis  Pool|  26th  December.  —  I  began  to  teach  with  Joho 
Campbell,  6th  April,  1741. — Baptized  Timothy  Ryan,  bora  i8th  April,  1740^ 
son  of  John  Ryan  and  Mary  Ryan,  i8th  May.  —  Pater  Confessor  Buder,  two 
Anni,  no  sacramentum  non  confessio.'*  > 

On  tlic  2 1  St  of  July,  Sarah  Hughson,  who  had  been  respited, 
was  i)Ut  on  the  witness-stand  a_<^ain.  There  were  some  legal  errors 
in  the  indictments  against  Ury,  and  his  trial  was  postponed  until 
the  next  term  ;  but  he  was  arraigned  on  a  nevv  indictment.  The 
energies  of  the  jury  and  judges  received  new  lile.    Here  was  a 
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man  who  was  a  Catholic, — or  had  been  a  Catholic, — and  the  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance  asserted  itself.  Sarah  Hughson  rcmem 
bcred  having  seen  Ury  at  her  father's  house  on  several  occasions  : 
had  seen  him  make  a  ring  with  chalk  on  the  floor,  make  all  the 
Nc^jToes  stand  around  it,  while  he  himself  would  stand  in  the 
middle,  with  a  cross,  and  swear  the  Negroes.  This  was  also  "  new 
matter:"  nothing  of  this  kind  was  mentioned  in  the  first  confes- 
sion. But  this  was  not  all.  She  had  seen  Ury  preach  to  the 
Negroes,  forgive  their  sins,  and  baptize  some  of  them !  She  said 
that  Ury  wanted  her  to  confess  to  him,  and  that  Peggy  confessed 
to  him  in  French. 

On  the  '24th  of  July,  Elias  Desbroses,  confectioner,  being 
caHed,  swore  that  Ury  had  come  to  his  shop  with  one  Webb,  a 
carpenter,  and  inquired  for  sugar-bits,  or  wafers,  and  asked  him 
"whether  a  niinistcr  had  not  his  wafers  of  him  ?  or,  whether  that 
paste,  which  the  deponent  showed  him,  was  not  made  of  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  Luthern  minister's?"  or  words  to  that  effect: 
the  deponent  told  Ury  that  if  he  desired  such  things  a  joiner 
would  make  him  a  mould  ;  and  that  when  he  asketl  him  whether 
he  had  a  congregation,  Ury  "waived  giving  him  an  answer." 

On  the  27th  of  July,  Mr.  Webb,  the  carpenter,  was  called  to 
the  witness-stand  and  testified  as  follows :  That  he  had  met  Ury 
at  John  Croker's  (at  the  Fighting  Cocks),  where  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  him ;  that  he  had  heard  him  read  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish so  admirably  that  he  employed  him  to  teach  his  child ;  that 
finding  out  that  he  was  a  school-teacher,  he  invited  him  to  board 
at  his  house  without  charge ;  that  he  understood  from  him  that 
be  was  a  non-juring  minister,  had  written  a  book  that  had  drawn 
the  fire  of  the  Church,  was  charged  with  treason,  and  driven  out 
of  England,  sustaining  the  loss  of  "a  living"  worth  fifty  pounds  a 
year;  that  on  religious  matters  the  deponent  could  not  ahvass 
comprehend  him  ;  that  tlie  accused  said  Negroes  were  only  fit  for 
slaves,  and  to  put  them  above  that  condition  was  to  in\  ite  them 
to  cut  your  throats.    The  observin''  Horscniandcn  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  above  declaration,  that  he  gives  Ury  credit  m  a 
footnote  for  understanding  the  dispositions  of  Negroes  ! '  Farther 
on  Mr.  Webb  says,  that,  after  one  Campbell  removed  to  Ilugh- 
aon's,  XJry  went  thither,  and  so  did  the  deponent  on  three  different 
times,  and  heard  him  read  prayers  after  the  manner  of  the  Church 
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of  England;  but  in  the  prayer  for  the  king  he  only  mentioned 
'*our  sovereign  lord  the  King/'  and  not  "King  George."  He  said 
that  Ury  pleaded  against  drunkenness,  debauchery,  and  Deists ; 
that  he  admonished  every  one  to  keep  his  own  minister ;  that 
when  the  third  sermon  was  delivered  one  Mr.  Hildreth  was  pres- 
ent, when  Ury  found  fault  with  certain  doctrines,  insisted  that 
good  works  as  well  as  faith  were  necessary  to  salvation ;  that  he 
announced  that  on  a  certain  evening  he  would  preach  from  the 
text,  "  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,  and  the  gates  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail  against  it ;  and  whosoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are 
remitted,  and  whosoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained." 

The  judges,  delighted  with  this  flavor  added  to  the  usually 
dry  proceedings,  thou-ht  they  had  better  call  Sarali  Ihighson; 
that  if  she  were  grateful  for  her  freedom  she  would  furnish  the 
testimony  their  honors  desired,  Sarah  was  accordingly  called. 
She  is  recommended  for  mercy.  She  is,  of  course,  to  say  what  is 
put  in  her  mouth,  to  give  testimony  such  as  the  court  desires. 
So  the  fate  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  was  placed  in  the  keeping  of 
the  fateful  Sarah. 

On  the  2Sth  of  July  another  grand  jury  was  sworn,  and,  like 
•  the  old  one,  was  composed  of  merchants.  The  following  persons 
composed  it :  Joseph  Robinson,  James  Livingston,  Hermanns 
Rutgers,  jun.,  Charles  LeRoux,  Abraham  Boelen,  Peter  Rutgers, 
Jacobus  Roosevelt,  John  Auboyneaii,  Stephen  Van  Courtlandt, 
jun.,  Abraham  Lynscn,  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  John  Provost.  Henry 
Lane,  jun.,  Henry  Cuyler,  John  Roosevelt,  Abraham  DePeyster, 
£dward  Hicks,  Joseph  Ryall,  Peter  Schuyler,  and  Peter  Jay.> 

Sarah  Hughson  had  been  pardoned.  John  Ury  was  brought 
into  court,  when  he  challenged  some  of  the  jury.  William  Ham* 
mersley,  Gerardus  Beekman,  John  Shurmur,  Sidney  Breese,  Daniel 
Shatford,  Thomas  Behenna,  Peter  Fresneau,  Thomas  Willett,  John 
Breese,  John  Hastier,  James  Tucker,  and  Brandt  Schuyler  were 
sworn  to  try  him.  Barring  formalities,  he  was  arraigned  upon  the 
old  indictment ;  viz.,  felony,  in  inciting  and  exciting  the  Negro 
slave  Quack  to  set  fire  to  the  governor's  house.  The  king's 
counsel  were  the  attorney-general,  Richard  Bradley,  and  Messrs. 
Murray,  Alexander,  Smith,  and  Chambers.  Poor  Ury  had  no 
counsel,  no  sympathizers.  The  attorney-general,  in  an  opening 
speech  to  the  jury,  said  that  certain  evidence  was  to  be  produced 
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:showing  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  guilty  as  charged  in  the 
indictment ;  that  he  had  a  letter  that  he  desired  to  read  to  them, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Lieut-Gov.  Clark,  written  by  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe ("the  visionary  Lycurgus  of  Georgia"),  bearing  date  of 
the'  i6th  of  May.  The  following  is  a  choice  passage  from  the 
letter  referred  to  :  — 

"Some  intclli,i;cnce  I  had  of  a  vill.mous  cicsii,'n  ot  a  very  exir.iorciinary 
nature,  and  if  true  very  imporiant,  viz.,  that  the  Spaniards  had  employed  emis- 
saries to  bum  all  the  magazines  and  considerable  towns  in  the  English  North 
America*  and  thereby  to  prevent  the  subsisting  of  the  great  expedition  and  fleet 
in  the  West  Indies ;  and  for  this  purpose  niany  priests  were  employed,  who 
pretended  to  be  physicians,  dancing^masters,  and  other  such  kinds  of  occupa- 
tions, and  under  that  pretence  to  get  admittance  and  confidence  in  families."  * 

The  burcien  of  his  effort  was  the  wickedness  of  Popery  and 
the  Roman-Catholic  Church.  The  first  witness  called  was  the 
irre{)rcssiblc  Mary  Burton.  She  bei^an  by  rehearsing  the  old 
story  of  setting  fire  to  the  houses  ;  but  this  time  she  varied  it 
somewhat  ;  it  was  not  the  fort  that  was  to  be  burnt  first,  but 
Croker's,  near  a  coffee-house,  by  the  long  bridge,  She  remem- 
bered the  ring  drawn  with  chalk,  saw  things  in  it  that  looked  like 
rats  (the  good  Horseniandcn  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  this 
Otherwise  dark  passage  by  telling  his  reader  that  it  was  the 
Negroes'  black  toes !) ;  that  she  peeped  in  once  and  saw  a  black 
thing  like  a  child,  and  Ury  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  and  at  this 
moment  she  let  a  silver  spoon  drop,  and  Ury  chased  her,  and 
would  have  caught  her,  had  she  not  fallen  into  a  bucket  of  water, 
and  thus  marvellously  escaped !  But  the  rule  was  to  send  this 
curious  Mary  to  bed  when  any  thing  of  an  unusual  nature  was 
l^ing  on.    Ury  asked  her  some  questions. 

*^ Prisoner.  —  You  say  you  have  seen  nic  several  limes  at  Hughson's,  what 
clothes  did  I  usually  wear? 

*^Mary  Burton, —  I  cannot  tell  what  clothes  you  wore  partictilarly. 
**  Prisoner, — That  is  strange,  and  know  me  so  well  ?  " 

She  then  says  several  kinds,  but  jxirticularly,  or  chiefly,  a 
riding-coat,  and  often  a  brown  coat,  trimmed  with  black. 

**  Prisoner, — I  never  wore  such  a  coat  What  time  of  the  day  did  I  used 
to  come  to  Hughsoo's? 

"  M.  Burton.  —  You  used  chiefly  to  come  in  the  night-time,  and  when  I 
have  been  going  to  bed  I  have  seen  you  undressing  in  Peggy's  room,  as  ii  you 
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were  to  lie  there ;  bnt  I  cannot  say  that  you  did»  for  you  were  always  gone 

before  I  was  up  in  the  morning. 

Prisoner, — What  room  was  I  in  when  I  called  Maiy,  and  you  came  op^ 

as  you  said  ? 

*'/!/.  Burton. —  In  tlie  ^reat  room,  up  stairs. 
J't  uoner.  —  Wliat  answer  did  the  Negroes  make,  when  1  offered  to  for- 
give them  their  sins,  as  you  said  ? 

**M.  Burton, —  I  don't  remember.*'  > 

William  Kane,  the  soldier,  took  the  stand.  He  was  very  bold 
to  answer  all  of  Ury's  questions.  He  saw  him  baptize  a  child, 
could  foff^ivc  sins,  and  wanted  to  convert  him  I  Sarah  Hughson 
was  next  called,  but  Ury  objected  to  her  because  she  had  been 
convicted.  The  judge  informed  him  that  she  had  been  pardoned, 
and  was,  therefore,  competent  as  a  witness.  Judge  Horsemanden 
was  careful  to  produce  newspaper  scraps  to  prove  that  the  court  of 
France  had  endeavored  to  create  and  excite  revolts  and  insurrec- 
tions in  the  English  colonies,  and  ended  by  telling  a  pathetic 
story  about  an  Irish  schoolmaster  in  Ulster  County  who  drank 
the  health  of  the  king  of  Spain ! '  This  had  g^eat  weight  with  the 
jury,  no  doubt  Poor  Ury,  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  three 
notorious  liars,  without  counsel,  was  left  to  defend  himself.  He 
addressed  the  jury  in  an  earnest  and  intelligent  manner.  He 
showed  where  the  evidence  clashed ;  that  the  charges  were  not  in 
harmony  with  his  previous  character,  the  silence  of  Quack  and 
others  already  executed.  He  showed  that  Mr.  Campbell  took 
possession  of  the  house  that  Hughson  had  occupied,  on  the  1st  of 
May;  that  at  that  time  HuG;hson  and  his  wife  were  in  jail,  and 
Sarah  in  the  house  ;  that  Sarah  abused  Campbell,  and  tiiaL  he 
reproved  her  for  the  foul  language  she  used  ;  and  that  this  fur- 
nished her  with  an  additional  motive  to  accuse  him  ;  that  he  never 
knew  Hughson  or  any  of  the  family.  Mr.  John  Croker  testified 
that  Ury  never  kept  company  with  Negroes,  nor  did  he  receive 
them  at  Croker's  house  up  to  the  ist  of  May,  for  all  the  plotting 
was  done  before  that  date;  that  he  was  a  quiet,  pious  preacher, 
and  an  excellent  schoolm<ister  ;  that  he  taught  Webb's  child,  and 
always  declared  himself  a  non-juring  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
.  England.  Hut  the  fatal  revelation  of  this  friend  of  Ury's  was, 
that  Webb  made  him  a  desk  ;  and  the  jury  thought  they  saw  in  it 
an  altar  for  a  Catholic  priest !  That  was  enough.  The  attorney- 
general  told  the  jury  that  the  prisoner  was  a  Romish  priest,  and 
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then  proceeded  to  prove  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  that  Church. 

Acknowledging  the  paucity  of  the  evidence  intended  to  prove  him 

a  priest.  t';ic  learned  gentleman  hastened  to  dilate  upon  all  the 
dark  deeu.-i  of  Riiine,  and  thereby  poisunctl  llie  minds  of  the  jury 
against  the  unfortunate  Ury.  He  was  found  guilty,  and  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1741,  was  hanged,  professing  his  innocence,  and 
submitting  cheerfully  to  a  cruel  and  unjust  death  as  a  servant  of 
the  Lord.* 

The  trials  of  the  Negroes  had  continued,  but  were  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  that  of  the  reputed  Catholic  priest.  On  the 
18th  of  July  seven  Negroes  were  hanged,  including  a  Negro 
doctor  named  Harry.  On  the  23d  of  July  a  number  of  white 
{>ersons  were  fined  for  keeping  disorderly  houses, — entertaining 
Negroes;  while  nine  Negroes  were,  the  same  day,  released  from 
jail  on  account  of  a  lack  of  evidence  I  On  the  15th  of  August  a 
Spanish  Negro  was  hanged.  On  the  31st  of  August,  Corry  (the 
dancing-master),  Ryan,  Kelly,  and  Coffin  —  all  white  persons  — 
were  dismissed  because  no  one  prosecuted ;  while  the  reader  must 
have  observed  that  the  evidence  against  them  was  quite  as  strong 
as  that  offered  against  any  of  the  persons  executed,  by  the  lying 
trio  Burton,  Kane,  and  Sarah.  But  Mr.  Smith  the  historian  gives 
the  correct  reason  why  these  trials  came  to  such  a  sudden  end. 

"The  nhnlt'  summer  was  spent  in  the  prosecutions;  ever)'  new  trial  led  to 
further  accusations :  a  coincidence  of  sh-^lit  circunistanccs,  was  nKitjnificd  by 
the  ireneral  terror  into  violent  presumpiiuns ;  talcs  collected  witliuut  diH>rs, 
mingling  with  the  proofs  given  at  the  bar,  poisoned  the  minds  of  the  jurors; 
and  the  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  day  suffered  no  check  till  Mar}*,  the  capital 
informer,  bewildered  by  frequent  examinations  and  suggestions,  lost  her  first 
impressions,  and  began  to  touch  characters,  which  malice  itself  did  not  dare  to 
suspect**  > 

The  24th  of  September  was  solemnly  set  apart  for  public 
thanksgiving  for  the  escape  of  the  citizens  from  destruction  ! 

As  we  have  already  said,  this  "Negro  plot**  has  but  one 
parallel  in  the  history  of  civilization.  It  had  its  origin  in  a 
diseased  public  conscience,  inflamed  by  religious  bigotry,  accele- 
rated by  hired  liars,  and  consummated  in  the  blind  and  bloody 
action  of  a  court  and  jury  who  imagined  themselves  sitting  over 
.  a  powder-magazine.  That  a  robbery  took  place,  there  was  abun- 
dant evidence  in  the  finding  of  some  of  the  articles,  and  the 

>  Hancmandenti  Ncsio  Plot,  pp.  asi,  aaa.      *  Smith's  Hbt.  of  N.  Y.,  voL  11.  pp.  $9, 6& 
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admissions  of  Hughson  and  others ;  but  there  was  not  a  syllable 
of  competent  evidence  to  show  that  there  was  an  organized  plot. 
And  the  time  came,  after  the  city  had  gotten  back  to  its  accus- 
tomed quietness,  that  the  most  sincere  believers  in  the  Negro 
plot "  were  converted  to  the  opinion  that  the  zeal  of  the  magis- 
trates had  not  been  "according  to  knowledge."  For  they  could 
not  have  failed  to  remember  that  the  Negroes  were  considered 
heathen,  and,  therefore,  not  sworn  by  the  court ;  tliat  they  were 
not  allowed  counsel  ;  tliat  the  evidence  was  indirect,  contradictory, 
and  malicious,  while  the  trials  were  hasty  and  unfair.  From  the 
nth  of  May  to  the  29th  of  August,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
Negroes  were  cast  into  prison  ;  fourteen  of  whom  were  burnt, 
eighteen  hanged,  seventy-one  transported,  and  the  remainder 
pardoned.  During  the  same  space  of  time  twenty-four  wliites 
were  committed  to  prison ;  four  of  whom  were  executed,  antl  the 
remainder  discharged.  The  number  arrested  was  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  thirty-six  executed,  and  seventy-one  trans- 
ported !  What  a  terrible  tragedy  committed  in  the  name  of  law 
and  Christian  gove  rnment !  Mary  Burton,  the  Judas  Iscariot  of 
the  period,  received  her  hundred  pounds  as  the  price  of  the  blood 
she  had  caused  to  be  shed ;  and  the  curtain  fell  upon  one  of  the 
most  tragic  events  in  all  the  history  of  New  York  or  of  the  civil- 
ized  world.* 

The  legislature  turned  its  attention  to  additional  legislation 
upon  the  slavery  question.  Severe  laws  were  passed  against  the 
Negroes.  Their  personal  rights  were  curtailed  until  their  condi- 
tion was  but  little  removed  from  that  of  the  brute  creation.  We 
have  gone  over  the  voluminous  records  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  and  have  not  found  a  single  act  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slave.'  He  was  hated,  mistrusted,  and  feared. 
Nothing  was  done,  of  a  friendly  character,  for  the  slave  in  the 


'  *' On  the  6th  of  March,  1742,  the  tollowuig  order  was  passed  b)'  the  Common  Couocil : 
■Ordered,  that  Ike  indentures  of  Mary  Burton  be  ddiveied  up  to  her,  and  that  she  be  disdfiarged 
from  the  remainder  of  her  servitude,  and  three  pounds  paid  her,  to  provide  necessary  clothing.' 
The  Common  Council  had  purchased  her  indentures  from  her  master,  and  had  kept  hcr  and  thcea, 
until  this  time."  —  Dunlaf,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  p.  clxvii. 

■  On  tfw  17^1  of  November,  1767, a  bin  was  brought  failo  tiie  Home  of  Aaacmbljr  **to 
prevent  the  unnatural  and  unwarrantable  custom  of  cnslavim;  mankind,  and  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  this  province."  It  was  changed  into  an  act  "for  laying  an  impost  on  Negroes 
imported."  This  could  not  pass  the  governor  and  council ;  and  it  was  afterward  known  that 
Bcnning  I.  Wentwerfli,  tiie  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  had  teoeived  instructions  not  to  pnss  any 
law  "impoMng  duties  on  negroes  imported  into  that  province."  Hutchinson  of  Massachusetts 
bad  suailar  iastructioa*.   The  governor  and  bis  Majesty's  council  knew  this  at  the  time. 
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Province  of  New  York,  until  threatening  dangers  from  without 
taught  the  colonists  the  importance  of  husbanding  all  their 
resources.  The  war  between  the  British  colonies  in  North 
America  and  the  mother  country  gave  the  Negro  an  opportunity 
to  level,  by  desperate  valor,  a  mountain  of  prejudice,  and  wipe 
out  with  his  blood  the  dark  stain  of  1 741.  History  says  he 
did  iL 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  COLONY  OF  HASSACHUSFTTS. 
1633-1775- 

IhiB  Earliest  Mentions  of  Negroes  in  M  a'ssachcsetts. — Pequod  Indians  exchancfo  fo« 
Nbcroes.  —  Voyage  of  the  Slavk-Ship  "  Desire"  in  1638.  —  Fundamental  Laws  Aix>rnu>. 
— Hbrsoitarv  Slavery.  —  KtDttAmMG  Nbcrobs.— Crowth  or  Slavsrv  in  thb  Skvbm* 
TBBNTH  CrNTfRY. — Taxation  of  Si  ave-?.  —  TntkodbCTIOII  of  Indian  Slavks  rRoiiiniTFn. — 
THb  Position  of  the  Church  resfectino  the  BAfTtSM  or  Suavcs.  —  Slave  Makkiack.  — 
CoKDmoM  OF  Fbbb  Nbgrobs.  —  FMtLUs  Whbatlsv  tub  AnucAM  PoRTBSs.  — >  Mbr  Lit*. 
—  Slavery  recoonized  in  England  in  Order  t'i  be  maintained  in  tiif.  Coionks.  —  The 
Emancipation  of  Slaves.  —  Lecislahon  favoring  the  Importation  of  White  Sukvants, 
«tiT  rROKtRmMC  THB  Clansrstxkb  Brincimg-ik  or  Nbcrobb. — JtFDGB  Sbwall's  Attack  on 
Slavsrv.— JvDCB  Sattin's  Rbplv  to  Jvdgb  Sbwall. 

HAD  the  men  who  gave  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  its 
political  being  and  Revolutionary  fame  known  that  the 
Negro  —  so  early  introduced  into  the  colony  as  a  slave  — 
would  have  been  in  the  future  Republic  for  years  the  insoluble 
problem,  and  at  last  the  subject  of  so  great  and  grave  economic 
and  political  c*)ncern,  they  would  have  committed  to  the  jc n^>iis 
keeping  of  the  chroniclers  of  their  times  the  records  for  which 
the  historian  of  the  Negro  seeks  so  vainly  in  this  period.  Stolen 
as  he  was  from  his  tropical  home ;  consigned  to  a  servitude  at 
war  with  man's  intellectual  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  with  his  phys- 
ical, nature ;  the  very  lowest  of  God's  creation,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Roundheads  of  New  England;  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land, — the  poor  Negro  of  Massachusetts  found  no  place  in  the 
sympathy  or  history  of  the  Puritan,  —  Christians  whose  deeds  and 
memory  have  been  embalmed  in  song  and  story,  and  given  to  an 
immortality  equalled  only  by  the  indestructibility  of  the  English 
language.  The  records  of  the  most  remote  period  of  colonial . 
history  have  preserved  a  silence  on  the  question  of  Negro  slavery 
as  ominous  as  It  is  conspicuous.  What  data  there  are  concemtng 
the  introduction  of  slaveiy  are  fragmentary,  uncertain,  and  unsatis- 
factor)',  to  say  the  least.  T*here  is  but  one  work  bearing  the  lumi- 
nous stamp  of  historical  trustworthiness,  and  which  turns  a  flood 
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of  light  on  the  dark  records  o£  the  darker  crime  of  human  slavery 
in  Massachusetts.  And  we  are  sure  it  is  as  complete  as  the  ripe 
scholarship,  patient  research,  and  fair  and  fearless  spirit  of  its 
author,  could  make  it.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  presence  of  Negtoes  in  Massachu- 
setts is  in  connection  with  an  account  of  some  Indians  who  were 
frightened  at  a  Colored  man  who  had  lost  his  way  in  the  tangled 
path  of  the  forest.  The  Indians,  it  seems,  were  "  worse  scared 
than  hurt,  who  seeing  a  blackamore  in  the  top  of  a  tree  looking 
out  for  his  way  which  he  bad  lost,  surmised  he  was  Abamac/io,  or 
the  devil  ;  dceniiiiL;  all  devils  that  arc  blacker  than  tbcmsclvcs  : 
and  being  near  to  the  plantation,  llicy  i^jstcd  to  the  Engli.sh,  and 
entreated  their  aid  to  conjure  this  devil  to  bis  own  place,  who 
lindinL,'  him  to  be  a  poor  wantiering  blackamore,  conducted  bini  to 
his  master."  '  This  was  in  1C33.  It  is  circumstantial  evidence 
of  a  twofold  nature ;  i.e.,  it  proves  that  there  were  Negroes  in  the 
colony  at  a  date  much  earlier  than  can  be  fixed  by  reliable  data, 
and  that  the  Negroes  were  slaves.  It  is  a  fair  presumption  that 
this  "  wandering  blackamore  who  was  conducted  "  to  his  mas- 
Ur**  was  not  the 'only  Negro  slave  in  th^  colony.  Slaves  generally 
come  in  large  numbers,  and  consequently  there  must  have  been 
quite  a  number  at  this  time. 

Negro  slavery  in  Massachusetts  was  the  safety-valve  to  the 
pent-up  vengeance  of  the  Pcquod  Indians.  Slavery  would  have 
been  established  in  Massachusetts,  even  if  there  bad  been  no 
Indians  tu  punish  by  war,  ca|)ti\it\',  and  duplicity.  ICncuuraged 
')y  the  British  autliorities,  avarice  and  gain  would  have  quieted 
the  consciences  of  Puritan  slaxe-holders.  But  the  Pet^uod  war 
was  the  early  and  urgent  occasion  for  the  founding  of  slavery 
under  the  foster  care  of  a  free  cliurcJi  and  free  i^oi  ernmeni  !  As 
the  Pequod  Indians  would  "not  endure  the  yoke,"  would  not 
remain  "as  servants,"-'  they  were  sent  to  Bermudas 4  and  ex- 
changed for  Negroes,5  with  the  hope  that  the  latter  would  "endure 

'  Geofge  H.  Moore,  LI^D.,  for  many  years  librarian  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society, 
teat  present  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  Lenox  Litnary,  in  his  "  Notes  on  the  History  of 
SLirer>-  In  Massachusetts,"  has  snmmooed  nearly  all  the  orators  and  historians  of  Massachusetts 
{n  the  bar  of  histor>".  He  Icavfs  thefn  <>]>en  to  un'^  i  f  three  chartjcs  :  v  /  .  cvn'lincj  the  truth,  itjno- 
raoce  of  it,  or  falsifying  the  record.  And  m  additiun  to  (Ins  work,  winch  is  authority,  his 
^Additioaal  lfolea"  glow  with  an  energy  and  )>er»picuity  of  &tyle  which  lead  na  to  confide  that 
I^.  Moore  works  adoiiiably  nndcr  the  spur ;  ami  that  his  lefinid  saicasm,  mtanswenble  logic,  and 
oifio!  accuracy  Rivt-  hini  undisputed  place  amnrii^st  the aUest  writers  of  our  times. 
•    '  •  Wood's  New-England  Prospect,  1634,  p.  77.  •*  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p.  7. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  4,  5,  and  6.  >  Elliott's  New>Eogland  Hist,  pp.  167-205. 
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the  yoke  "  more  patiently.  The  first  importation  of  slaves  from 
Barbados,  secured  in  exchange  for  Indians,  was  made  in  1637,  the 
first  year  of  the  Pequod  war,  and  was  doubtless  kept  up  for  many 
years. 

But  in  llic  following  year  we  have  the  most  positive  eviucncc 
that  New  England  had  actually  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 

**Mr.  Pierce,  in  the  Salem  ship,  the  Desire,  returned  from  the  West 
Indies  after  seven  months.   He  had  heen  at  Providence,  and  brought  some 

cotton,  and  tobacco,  and  no«jroes.  &c..  from  thence,  and  salt  from  Tertugos.  .  .  . 
Dry  hsli  and  stronj;  liquors  arc  the  only  commodities  for  those  parts.  He  met 
tlierc  two  men-of-war,  sent  fortii  by  the  lords,  &c.,  of  Providence  witii  letters  c£ 
mart,  who  had  taken  divers  prizes  from  the  Spaniard  and  many  negroes."  • 

"The  Desire"  was  built  at  Marblehead  in  1636;*  was  of  one 

hundred  and  twenty  tons,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  first  built  in 
the  colony.  There  is  no  positive  proof  that  "The  Mayflower," 
after  landing  the  holy  Pilgrim  Fathers,  was  fitted  out  ior  a  slave- 
cruise  !  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  destroy  the  belief  that  "The 
Desire  "  was  built  for  the  slave-trade.  Within  a  few  years  from 
the  time  of  the  buildin^^  of  "The  Desire,"  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  NcL^ro  slaves  in  Massachusetts.  "John  Josselyn, 
Gen't  "  in  his  "Two  Vovai^^es  to  New  I^ni^land,"  made  in  "  1638, 
1663,"  and  printed  for  the  hrst  time  in  1674  3  gives  an  account  of 
an  attempt  to  breed  slaves  in  Massachusetts. 

"The  Second  of  Oct<^r^  ('639)  about  9  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  Mr. 
Maverick'' s  Negro  woman  came  to  my  chamber  window,  and  in  her  own  Coun- 
trey  language  and  tune  sang  very  loud  and  shril,  going  out  to  her»  she  used  a 

great  deal  of  rcs])cct  towards  me,  and  willingly  would  have  expressed  her  grief 
in  English;  but  I  apprehended  it  by  her  countenance  and  deportment,  where- 
upon I  repaired  to  my  host,  to  learn  of  him  the  cause,  and  resolved  to  entreat 
him  in  her  behalf,  for  that  I  understood  before,  that  she  had  been  a  Ouct  n  in 
her  own  Countrcy,  and  observed  a  very  humble  and  dutiful  garb  used  towards^ 
her  by  another  Negro  who  was  her  maid.  Mr.  MaverkM  was  desirous  to  have 
a  breed  of  Negroes,  and  therefore  seeing  she  would  not  yield  by  persuasions. 


«  Winthrop's  Journal,  Feb.  36,  1638,  vol.  i.  p.  254  ;  sc«,  also,  Felt,  vol.  ii.  p.  ajo. 

^  Dr.  Moore  backsi  his  btatemcnt  a?  to  the  time  The  Desire  w.is  built  by  quotinc^  from 
Winthrop,  vol.  i.  p.  193.  But  there  is  a  mistake  some«rhere  as  tu  the  correct  date.  Winthrop 
•ays  she  was  built  in  1636 ;  bat  I  find  in  Mr.  DiaVe's  **  Fotindcfs  of  Nc«r  Englmd,"  pp.  31, 3s,  this 
entry  :  "  More  (June)  XXth,  1635.  In  the  Desire  !c  Lond.  Pearoe,  and  bond  for  New  Eng.  p'r 
cert,  fm  ij  justices  of  Peace  and  ministers  of  All  Saints  lioniaB  in  Northampton."  If  ih» 
sailed  in  1635,  hhe  nnist  have  been  built  earlier. 

)  Dr.  clnrge  H.  Moore  says  JosidyB*s  Voyages  weie  printed  in  t66i|.  This  b  an  erraiw 
They  were  not  published  until  ten  years  later,  in  1674.  In  1S33  the  ManKhniStti  HiitaticsL 
Society  printed  tlie  work  in  the  third  volume  and  third  serici  o(  their  collectiaa» 
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to  company  with  a  Negro  young  man  he  had  in  hit  house;  he  commanded  him 
wilTd  she  nill*d  she  to  go  to  bed  to  her,  which  was  no  sooner  done  but  she 
kickt  him  out  again,  this  she  toolc  in  high  disdain  beyond  her  slavery,  and  thi% 
was  the  cause  of  her  grief/'  ■ 

It  would  appear,  at  rirst  blush,  that  slavery  was  an  individuar 
speculation  in  the  colony ;  but  the  voyage  of  the  ship  "  Desire  '* 
was  evidently  made  with  a  view  of  securing  Negro  slaves  for  sale. 
Jossclyn  says,  in  1627,  that  the  English  colony  on  the  Island  of 
Barbados  had  **  in  a  short  time  increased  to  twenty  thousand, 
besides  Negroes."*  And  in  1637  he  says  that  the  New  Eng- 
landers  "  sent  the  male  children  of  Pequets  to  the  Bermudus."  3 
It  is  quite  likely  that  many  individuals  of  large  means  and  estates 
had  a  few  Negro  slaves  quite  early, — perhaps  earlier  than  we 
have  any  record ;  but  as  a  public  enterprise  in  which  the  colony 
was  interested,  slavery  began  as  early  as  1638.  *'It  will  be 
observed/'  says  Dr.  Moore,  "that  this  first  entrance  into  the 
slave-trade  was  not  a  private,  individual  speculation.  It  was  the 
enterprise  of  the  authorities  of  the  colony.  And  on  the  13th  of 
March,  1639,  it  was  ordered  by  the  General  Court  "that  3/  %s 
should  be  paid  Lieftenant  Davenport  for  the  present,  for  charge 
disbursed  for  the  slaves,  which,  when  they  have  earned  it,  hee  is 
to  repay  it  back  againe."  The  marginal  note  is  "  Lieft.  Davenport 
to  keep  yc  slaves."  (Mass.  Rcc.  i.  253.4)  So  there  ean  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  permanent  establibhnient  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  early  as  1639,  while  before  that  date  the  institution 
existed  in  a  patriarchal  condition.  But  there  isn  t  the  least  frag- 
ment of  history  to  sustain  the  hai)hazard  statement  of  Emory 
Washburn,  that  slavery  existed  in  Massachusetts  "  from  the  time 
Maverick  was  found  dwelling  on  Noddle's  Island  in  1630."  5  We 
are  sure  this  assertion  lacks  the  authority  of  historical  data.  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  historian  to  think  certain  events  happened  at  a 
particular  time,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  be  able  to  cite 
reliable  authority  in  proof  of  the  assertion. But  no  doubt  Mr. 
Washburn  relies  upon  Mr.  Palfrey,  who  refers  his  reader  to  Mr. 

*  Jos&elyn,  p.  28.        ^  Ibid.,  p.  350.         ^  Ibid,  p.  358.       *  SUtvoy  in  MaSBi,  p.  9. 

*  Mass.  Hbt.  Coll.,  vol.  iv.  4th  Series,  p.  3J3,  sj. 

*  Mr.  Bancroft  (Ceatcnaiy  Etfitkm,  voL  L  pi.  137)  Mjrt,  **The  eirliert  importstion  of  N^ro 

•lim  into  New  England  was  made  in  1637,  from  rrovidcncc  Isle,  in  the  Salem  sliip  DeMre." 
But  VVinthrop  (vol.  i.  p.  254,  under  date  of  the  26th  of  February,  1638)  says,  "  The  Desire  re- 
turned from  the  West  Indies  after  seven  months."  He  also  states  (itnd.,  p.  193)  that  The  Devie 
«M  "boot  at  MaifeldMid  is  t636i.>*  Butthisinyorimy  aotbetroeaeoKdiBgtottMfltdiM^^ 
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Jossclyn.  Palfrey  says,  "Before  Winthroi)'s  arrival,  there  were 
two  negro  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  held  by  Mr.  Maverick,  on 
Noddle's  Island."  ■  Jossclyn  gives  the  only  account  we  have  of 
the  slaves  on  Noddle's  Island.  The  incident  that  gave  rise  to 
this  scrap  of  history  occurred  on  the  2d  of  October,  1639.  Win- 
throp  was  chosen  i^overnor  in  the  year  1637.^  It  was  in  this  year, 
on  the  26th  of  Fehniary,  that  the  slave-ship  "Desire"  landed  a 
cargo  of  Negroes  in  the  colony.  Now,  if  Mr.  Palfrey  relies  upon 
Jossclyn  for  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  his  statement  that 
there  were  two  Negroes  in  Massachusetts  before  VVinthrop 
arrived,  he  has  made  a  mistake.  There  is  no  proof  for  the 
assertion.  That  there  were  three  Negroes  on  Noddle's  Island,  we 
have  the  authority  of  Jossclyn,  but  nothing  more.  And  if  the 
Negro  queen  who  kicked  Josselyn's  man  out  of  bed  had  been  as 
long  in  the  island  as  Palfrey  and  Washburn  indicate*  she  would 
have  been  able  to  explain  her  grief  to  Jossclyn  in  English.  We 
have  ho  doubt  but  what  Mr.  Maverick  got  his  slaves  from  the  ship 
"Desire**  in  1638,  the  same  year  Winthrop  was  inaugurated 
governor. 

In  Massachusetts,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  slavery  made  its 
way  into  individual  families  first ;  thence  into  communities,  where 
it  was  clothed  with  the  garment  of  usage  and  custom ;  3  and,  finally, 
men  longing  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  unrequited  labor  gave  it  the 

sanction  of  statutory  law.  There  was  not  so  great  a  demand  for 
slaves  in  Massachusetts  as  in  the  Soiiihcrn  States;  and  yet  they 
had  their  uses  in  a  domestic  wa\ ,  and  were,  conseciuenlly,  sought 
after.  As  early  as  164 1  Massachusetts  adopted  a  body  of  funda- 
mental laws.  The  magistrates, 4  armed  with  authoritv  from  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  had  long  exercised  a  power  which  well- 
nigh  trenched  upon  the  personal  rights  of  the  people.  The  latter 
desired  a  revision  of  the  laws,  and  such  modifications  of  the 
power  and  discretion  of  the  magistrates  as  would  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  the 
colonists.  But  while  the  people  sought  to  wrest  an  arbitrary 
power  from  the  unwilling  hands  of  their  judges,  they  found  no 
pity  in  their  hearts  for  the  poor  Negroes  in  their  midst,  who, 
having  served  as  slaves  because  of  their  numerical  weakness  and 
the  passive  silence  of  justice,  were  now  to  become  the  legal 


>  P»Uicr*s  Hist  of  N.  E.,  vd.  ii.  p.  30,  note.  *  JoMlys,  p.  «57. 

*  BUiott'*  Nc«*Eaglaad  Hiat.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  5&  *  Bildreth,  toL  L  p.  970^  jy^ 
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and  statutory  Vassals  for  their  life-time — of  a  liberty-loving  and 
liberty-seeking'  people!  In  the  famous  "Body  of  Liberties"  is 
to  be  found  the  first  statute  establishing  slavery  in  the  United 

States.    It  is  as  follows  :  — 

"It  is  ordered  by  this  court,  and  the  authority  thereof ;  that  there  shall 
never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villainage  or  captivity  amotii^st  us,  unless  it  be  lawful 
captives  taken  in  just  wars,  as  willingly  sell  thciii.scK  i  s  or  are  sold  to  us,  and 
such  shall  have  the  liberties  and  christian  usage  which  the  law  of  God  estab- 
lished in  Israel  concerning  such  persons  dotli  morally  require  ;  provided  this 
exempts  none  from  servitude,  who  shall  be  juugcd  thereto  by  authority."  > 

We  have  omitted  the  old  spelling,  but  none  of  the  words>  as 
they  appeared  in  the  original  manuscript.  There  isn't  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  but  what  this  law  has  been  preserved  inviolate.^ 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  about  the  real  bearing 
of  this  statute.    Many  zealous  historians,  in  discussing  it,  have 
betrayed  more  zeal  for  the  s^ood  name  of  the  Commonwealth  than 
for  the  truih  ui  iiistory.    Able  la\v\  crs  — and  some  of  them  still 
sur\  ive  —  h;i\  e  maintained,  with  a  groriter  show  of  learnini;  than  of 
facts,  that  this  statute  abolished  slriM  ry  in  Massaciuisetts.  l^ut, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  eounllcss  lawyers  who  pronounce  it 
a  plain  and  unmistakable  law,  "creating  and  establishing  slavery." 
An  examination  of  the  statute  will  help  the  reader  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  it.    To  begin  with,  this  law  received  its  being 
from  the  existent  fact  of  slavery  in  the  colony.    From  the  prac- 
tice of  a  few  holding  Negroes  as  slaves,  it  became  general  and 
prodigious.    Its  presence  in  society  called  for  lawful  regulations 
concerning  it.    While  it  is  solemnly  declared  "  that  there  shall 
never  be  any  bond  slavery,  villianage,  or  captivity  "  in  the  colony, 
there  were  three  provisos;  viz.,  *' lawful  captives  taken  in  just 
wares,"  those  who  would  **  sell  themselves  or  are  sold  to  us,"  and 
such  as  "shall  be  judged  thereto  by  authority."    Under  the  fore- 
going conditions  slavery  was  plainly  establi.slied  in  Massachusetts. 
The  "just  wares"  were  the  wars  against  llie  Pequod  Indians. 
That  these  were  made  prisoners  and  slaves,  we  have  the  universal 
testimony  of  all  writers  on  the  hislorv  of  Massachusetts.  Just 
what  class  of  people  would  "sell  themselves"  into  slavery  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  know  !    We  can,  however,  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words,  "  or  are  sold  to  us.*"    This  was  an  open  door  for  the 
traffic  in  human  beings ;  for  it  made  it  lawful  for  to  sell  slaves  to 

*  Ancient  Chwten  and  Lmti     Maic.,  pp.  5a,  93.        ■  Slavery  in  Mass.,  pb  13,  notak 
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the  colonists,  and  lawful  for  the  latter  to  purchase  them.  Those 
who  were  "judged  thereto  by  authority "  were  those  in  slavery 
already  and  such  as  should  come  into  the  colony  by  shipping. 

This  statute  is  wide  enough  to  drive  a  load  of  hay  through. 
It  is  not  the  work  of  a  novice,  but  the  labored  and  skilful  product 
of  great  law  learning. 

''The  law  must  he  interpreted  in  the  light  of  contemporaneous  facts  of 
histor)%    At  the  time  it  was  made  (1641).  what  had  its  authors  to  provide  £or? 

"  I.  Indian  slaves  —  their  captives  t;iken  in  war. 

"2.  Negro  slaves  —  their  own  importations  oi  'strangers,'  obtained  by 
purchase  or  exchange. 

**3.  Criminals— condemned  to  slavery  as  a  punishment  for  offences. 

**  In  this  light,  and  only  in  this  light,  is  their  legislation  intelligible  and 
consistent.  It  is  very  true  that  the  code  of  which  this  law  is  a  part  *  exhibits 
throughout  the  hand  of  the  practised  lawyer,  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
securities  of  English  Liberty ; '  but  who  had  ever  lieard.  at  that  time,  of  the 
'  common-law  rights '  oi  Indians  and  Negroes,  or  anybody  else  but  Englisii- 
men  ? 

**  Thus  stood  tlie  statute  through  the  whole  colonial  period,  and  it  was 
never  expressly  repealed.  Based  on  the  Mosaic  code,  it  is  an  absolute  recog- 
nition of  slavery  as  a  legitimate  status,  and  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  sell 
himself  as  well  as  that  of  another  man  to  buy  him.    It  sanctions  the  slave* 

trade,  and  the  perpetual  bondage  of  Indians  and  Negroes,  their  children  and 

their  children's  children,  and  entitles  Massarhusttts  to  precedence  over  any 
and  all  the  other  colonies  in  similar  legislation.  It  anticipates  l)y  many  years 
any  thing  of  the  sort  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  of  Virginia,  or  Mar\land.  or 
South  Carolina,  and  nothing  like  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  contemporary  codes 
ol  her  sister  colonies  in  New  En|^nd.'*  < 

The  subject  had  been  carefully  weighed ;  and,  lacking  authority 
for  legalizing  a  crime  against  man»  the  Mosaic  code  was  cited, 
and  in  accordance  with  its  humane  provisions,  slaves  were  to  be 
treated.  But  it  was  authority  for  slavery  that  the  cunning  lawyer 
who  drew  the  statute  was  seeking,  and  not  precedents  to  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  treatment  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  slave. 
Under  it  "  human  slavery  existed  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
without  serious  challenge  ; "  *  and  here,  as  well  as  in  Virginia,  it 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Church  and  courts.  It  grew  with  its 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  its  strength  ;  until,  as  an  organic 
institution,  it  had  many  defenders  and  few  apologislb.  > 

"  This  article  gives  express  sanction  to  the  slave-trade,  and  the  practice 
of  holding  Negroes  and  Indians  in  perpetual  bondage,  anticipating  1^  many 


*  Slavery  in  Muo^  pp.  18, 19b      ■  Ibid.,  p.  12.      '  EUioU's  New-England  Hist,  voL  i.  p.  383. 
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years  any  thing  o£  the  sort  to  be  found  in  the  statutes  o£  Virginia  or  Maty* 

And  it  is  rather  strange,  in  the  light  of  this  plain  statute 
establishing  and  legalizing  the  purchase  of  slaves,  thai  Mr.  W  ash- 
burn's  statement,  unsustaincd,  should  receive  the  public  indorse- 
ment of  so  learned  a  body  as  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society! 

**But,  after  all  [says  Mr.  Washburn],  the  laws  on  this  subject,  as  well  as 
the  practice  of  the  government,  were  inconsistent  and  anomalous,  indicating 
clearly,  that  whether  Colony  or  Province,  st)  far  a.s  it  felt  tree  to  follow  its  own 
inclinations,  unconirollcd  by  the  action  of  the  mother  country,  Massachusetts 
was  hostile  to  slavery  as  an  institution ! "  * 

No  doubt  Massachusetts  was  **  inconsistent "  in  seeking  liberty 
for  her  white  citizens  while  forging  legal  chains  for  the  Negro. 
And  how  far  the  colony  "felt  free  to  follow  its  own  inclinations  " 
Chief-Justice  Parsons  declares  from  the  bench.  Says  that  emi- 
nent jurist,  — 

"  Slavery  was  introduced  into  this  country  [Massachusetts]  soon  after  its 
first  settlement,  and  was  tolerated  until  the  ratification  of  the  present  Consti* 
tution  —  of  1 780."  3 

So  here  we  find  an  eminent  authority  declaring  that  slavery 
followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  "and  was 
tolerated"  until  178a  Massachusetts  "felt  free"  to  tear  from 
the  iron  grasp  of  the  imperious  magistrates  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  but  doubtless  felt  not  "  free "  enough  to  blot  out  "  the 
crime  and  folly  of  an  evil  time."  And  yet  for  years  lawyers  and 
cler^'TTien,  orators  and  statesmen,  historians  and  critics,  have 
stubbornly  maintained,  that,  while  slavery  did  creep  into  the 
colony.  aiKl  did  exist,  it  was  "nut  probably  by  force  of  any  law, 
lur  none  such  is  found  or  known  to  exist."  (?)  4 

Slavery  having  been  firmly  established  in  Massachusetts,  the 
next  step  was  to  make  it  hereditary.  This  was  done  luuler  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  and  most  solemn  forms  of  the  courts  of 
law.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  this  subject  the  attention  it 
merits,  in  this  place  ;  but  in  a  subsequent  chapter  it  will  receive 
due  attention.  We  will,  however,  say  in  passing,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  lawyers  in  the  last  century,  some  of  whom  served 
upon  the  bench  in  Massachusetts,  that  children  followed  the 

'  HUdreth,  voU  i.  p.  378.  *  Mass.  Hist  Coll.,  vol.  iv.  4th  Scries,  p.  334. 

*  Quoted  by  Dr.  Mooi«,  p.  io»  *  Comimmwcalth  »«.  Av«s,  18  Pickering,  p.  ao8. 
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condition  of  their  mothers.  Chief-Justice  Parsons  held  that  "  the 
issue  of  the  female  s1a\'c,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  civil 
law,  was  the  property  of  her  master."  And,  subsequently,  Chief- 
Justice  Parker  rendered  the  following  opinion : — 

*•  The  practice  was  ...  to  consider  sucli  issue  as  slaves,  and  the  property 
of  the  master  of  the  parents,  liable  to  be  sold  and  transfened  like  other 
chattels,  and  as  assets  in  the  hands  ol  executors  and  administrators.  .  .  .  We 

think  there  is  no  doubt  that,  nt  any  period  of  our  lii.story,  the  issue  of  a  slave 
husband  and  a  free  wife  would  have  been  declared  free.  His  children,  if  the 
issue  of  a  marriage  with  a  slave,  would,  immcdiait  ly  on  their  birth,  become  the 
property  of  his  master,  or  of  the  master  oi  the  female  slave."  * 

This  decision  is  strengthened  by  the  statement  of  Kendall  in 
reference  to  the  wide-spread  desire  of  Negro  slaves  to  secure  free 
Indian  wives,  in  order  to  insure  the  freedom  of  their  children. 
He  says,  — 

"While  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  maintainnble  by  law  in  Massachusetts, 
there  was  a  particul.ir  temptation  to  Negroes  for  taking  Indian  wives,  the  diil- 
dren  of  Indian  women  being  acknowledged  to  be  free."' 

We  refer  the  reader,  with  perfect  confidence,  to  our  friend  Dr. 
George  H.  Moore,  who,  in  his  treatment  of  this  particular  feature 
of  slavery  in  Massachusetts,  has,  with  great  research,  put  down  a 
number  of  zealous  friends  of  the  colony  who  have  denied,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  any  child  was  ever  bom  into  slavery  there. 
Neither  the  opinion  of  Chief-Justice  Dana,  nor  the  naked  and 
barren  assertions  of  historians  Palfrey,  Sumner,  and  Washburn,  — 
great  though  the  men  were,  —  can  dispose  of  the  historical  reality 
of  liiirditary  slavery  in  Massai/iusttiSt  down  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Cunstitiition  of  1780. 

The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  issued  an  order  in  1645  ^ 
for  the  return  of  certain  kidnapped  or  stolen  Negroes  to  their 
native  country.  It  has  been  variously  commented  upon  by  his- 
torians and  orators.  The  story  runs,  that  a  number  of  ships, 
plying  between  New-lMigland  seaport  towns  and  Madeira  and  the 
Canaries,  made  it  their  custom  to  call  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  "to 
trade  for  negroes."    Thus  secured,  they  were  disposed  of  in  the 

*  Andover  vs.  Canton,  Mass.  Reports,  551,  55a,  quoted  by  Dr.  Moore. 

*  Kendall's  Tiavels,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 79. 

*  The  followin;;  note,  if  it  rsf  er<>  to  the  kidnapped  NcgrocB,  givsaa  earlier  date,  —  "  39th  May, 

1644.  Mr.  Hlackicach  his  iicti:i<in  about  the  Mercs  was  consented  to,  to  be  committed  to  the 
dd'^s,  to  cnfunnc  us  of  the  mind  of  God  herein,  &  llien  further  to  consider  it."  —  Masu 
RtttrdSf  vol.  iL  p.  67. 
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slave-markets  of  Barbaclocs  and  the  West  Iiulics.  The  New- 
England  slave-market  did  not  demand  a  large  supply.  Situated 
on  a  cold,  bleak,  and  almost  sterile  coast,  Massachusetts  lacked 
the  conditions  to  make  slave-trading  as  lucrative  as  the  Southern 
States;  but,  nevertheless,  she  disposed  of  quite  a  number,  as  the 
reader  will  observe  when  we  examine  the  first  census.  A  ship 
from  the  town  of  Boston  consorted  with  "  some  Londoners  "  with 
the  object  of  gaining  slaves.  Mr.  Bancroft '  says  that  "  upon  the 
Lord's  day,  invited  the  natives  aboard  one  of  their  ships/*  and 
then  made  prisoners  of  such  as  came ;  which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Hildreth.'  The  latter  writer  says,  that  "on  pretence  of  some 
q^nrel  with  the  natives/'  landed  a  small  cannon  called  a  "  mur> 
dcrer,"  attacked  the  village  on  Sunday ;  and  having  burned  the 
village,  and  killed  many,  made  a  few  i^risoncrs.  Several  of  these 
prisoners  fell  to  the  Boston  ship.  On  account  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  captain  and  untler  officers  of  the  ship,  as  well  as 
the  owners,  the  story  of  the  above  affair  was  detailed  before  a 
Boston  court.  Richard  Saltonstall  was  one  of  the  magistrates 
before  whom  the  case  was  tried.  He  was  moved  by  the  recital 
of  the  cruel  wrong  done  the  Africans,  and  therefore  presented 
a  petition  to  the  court,  charging  the  captain  and  mate  with  the 
threefold  crime  of  "murder,"  "man-stealing,"  and  "sabbath- 
breaking."  3 


*  Bitticroft,  Ccntamial  a^tioD,  vol.  L  p.  137.         *  Hildreth,  vol.  i.  p.  sSa. 

'  The  petition  is  rather  a  remarkable  paper,  and  is  printed  below.    It  is  evident  that  the 
;u  (;e  was  in  earnest.   And  yet  the  court,  while  admitting  the  petition,  thed  the  ca^  on  only  one 

i;''  i.nii,  man-stealing. 

/*  the  honored gtHtral  court. 

tile  oath  I  look  thii  jroK  an  otf  enteiaiiee  upon  the  place  of  atsnttnie  wm  to  tlus  effect:  That  I 
vooid  truly  crukavour  the  advancement  of  the  gospcit  and  the  good  of  the  |>coplc  of  \\\\^  iiiantaiion  (in  ihe 
^of  iBjr  »lull)  dispcodiigjutiioe  equally  and  impartially  (according  to  the  law»  of  Cod  and  this  land)  10 
*l  CMC*  wbetcm  T  act  by  vumc  of  my  place.  I  ooMseive  mytelf  called  by  vntoe  of  my  place  to  act 
%aMoidiag  to  thtA  uaih)  in  the  caae  conceroiag  the  negert  taken  by  captain  Smith  and  Mr.  Kcmf:  wberetn 
attapfnrmt  thai  Mr.  rLescr  gave  chacc  to  cenainc  negcr^:  and  upon  the  same  day  looke  divers  of  thrm: 
ad  at  anoiticr  ttiuc  killed  other*;  and  burned  one  of  their  lownes.  Omitting  several  misdemeanours,  which 
Mmmpoined  ibew  acta  above  mentioned,  I  conceive  the  acu  thcmBclvcs  to  bcc  dinxtly  conir.ir>-  to  these 
*«lwiiut  I>M  (alt  of  which  am  caphall  by  the  woid  of  God;  and  two  of  them  by  the  lawca  of  ihit  junsdic- 

The  act  (or  acts)  of  murder  (whether  by  fnoe  or  fraude)  arc  expreialy  contrary  both  to  the  law  of 

C^d,       the  law  i>f  this  country. 

Ibe  act  of  Mealing  negen,  or  taking  them  by  ibrcc  (Whether  it  be  con»tdcrcd  as  theft  or  robbery) 
ii  (aa  t  eeocctve)  cxpccMly  conttwiy ,  both  to  the  fanr  of  God.  and  the  biw  of  ihiscountiy. 

Tht  act  of  thacftng  thi'  ti/j^fn  (ns  aforrsay  fA  upcn  the  lahhath  iiay  (f'ritig  it  trr-.  ilf  -vorke 
*td  tmtk  as  cammat  totuidertd  under  amy  otktr  ktade)  it  tx^rtuljf  cafitail  by  the  law  of 
God. 

Tlic%e  acts  and  outrages  beinK  committed  where  there  was  noc  civill  government,  which  might  call 
them  to  accompt,  and  the  penons,  by  whom  they  were  committed  beeiog  of  our  juritdictioa.  1  conceive  this 
enm  10  bee  the  nuaotenof  God  in  tUa  caae,  and  themfaffe  my  humble  leqpwit  b  that  the  aevenS  uSciidm 
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It  seems  thati>y  the  Fundamental  Laws,  adopted  by  the  people 
in  1641,  the  first  two  offences  were  punishable  by  death,  and  all  ci 
them  "capitall,  by  the  law  of  God."  The  court  doubted  its  juris* 
diction  over  crimes  committed  on  the  distant  coast  of  Guinea.  But 
article  ninety-one  of  "The  Body  of  Liberties"  determined  who 
were  lawful  slaves, — those  who  sold  themselves  or  were  sold, 
"lawful  captives  taken  in  just  wares,"  and  those  "judged  thereto 
by  authority/'  Had  the  unfortunate  Negroes  been  purchased, 
there  was  no  law  in  Massachusetts  to  free  them  from  their  owners ; 
but  having  been  kidnapped,  unlawfully  obtained,  the  court  felt 
that  it  was  its  plain  duty  to  bear  witness  against  the  "  sin  of  man- 
stealing."  For,  in  the  laws  adopted  in  164 1,  among  the  "Capital 
Laws,"  at  the  latter  part  of  article  ninety-four  is  the  following: 
"If  any  man  stealcth  a  man,  or  mankind,  he  shall  surely  be  put 
to  deuth.  "  '  There  is  a  marginal  icfcrcnce  to  Exod.  xxi.  16. 
Dr.  Moore  docs  not  refer  to  this  in  his  cUibe>nitc  discussion  of 
statute  on  "  bond  slavery."  And  Winthrop  says  that  the  magis- 
trates decided  that  the  Negroes,  "having  been  procured  not 
honestly  by  purchase,  but  by  the  unlawful  act  of  kidnaping," 
should  be  returned  to  their  native  country.  That  there  was  a 
criminal  code  in  the  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  we  have 
searched  for  it  in  vain.  Hildrcth  ^  says  it  was  printed  in  1649, 
but  that  there  is  now  no  copy  extant. 

The  court  issued  an  order  about  the  return  of  the  kidnapped 
Negroes,  which  we  will  give  in  full,  on  account  of  its  historical 
value,  and  because  of  the  difference  of  opinion  concerning  it 

The  general  court  conceiving  themselves  bound  by  the  first  opportunity 
to  bear  witness  against  the  heinous,  and  crying  sin  of  man-stealing,  as  aiso  to 
prescribe  .such  timely  redress  for  what  is  past,  and  such  a  law  for  the  future,  as 
may  sufficiently  dtter  all  others  belonging  to  us  to  have  to  do  in  such  vile  and 
odious  courses,  justly  abhorred  of  all  <:ood  and  just  men.  do  order  that  the 
negro  interpreter  with  others  unlawfully  taken,  be  by  the  first  opportuoit\  ai 
the  charge  of  the  country  for  the  present,  sent  to  his  native  country  (Guinea) 
and  a  letter  with  him  of  the  indignation  of  the  court  thereabouts,  and  justice 
thereof,  desiring  our  honored  governor  would  please  put  this  order  in  exe- 
cution.'*! 


may  be  imprisoned  by  the  Order  of  this  court,  and  brought  into  thdr  dewrved  oeOMfC  in 

MhI  lliis  I  humbly  crave  that 

«iitKl«e«(uotiKiwiaettwill.}  Yi»  in  dl  etokwaa  obwmmoe, 

KlCHAKO  Saltokstalu 

The  home  of  depnu  tfibihe  nwle  tfatt  diis  pedlioa  dull  be  gnmted,  and  dcsfav  our  I 

incMrrniiCP  twicin,  Edward  Raw-son. 

—  Coffin's  Newbury,  pp.  335,  336b 
*  Laws  Cambi,  1673,  p.  15.  '  Hildroth,  voL  i.  p.  368.  '  Coffin,  p.  335. 
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This  "protest  against  man-stealing"  has  adorned  and  flavored 
many  an  oration  on  the  "position  of  Massachusetts"  on  the 

slavery  question.  It  has  been  brought  out  "  to  puiut  a  moral 
aikl  adorn  a  tale"  by  the  proud  friends  of  the  Commonwealth; 
but  the  law  quoted  above  against  '*  man-stealing,"  the  language  of 
the  "protest,"  the  statute  on  "bond  servitude,"  and  the  practices 
oi  the  colonists  for  many  years  afterwards,  prove  that  many  have 
gloried,  but  not  according  to  the  truth.'  When  it  came  to  the 
^estion  of  damages,  the  court  said  :  **  For  the  negars  (they  being 
none  of  his,  bui  stolen)  we  tbinke  meete  to  allow  nothing." ' 

So  the  decision  of  the  court  was  based  upon  law» — the  pro- 
hibition against  "  man-stealing."  And  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  many  of  the  laws  of  the  colony  were  modelled  after  the 
Mosaic  code.  It  is  referred  to,  apologetically,  in  the  statute  of 
164 1 ;  and  no  careful  student  can  fail  to  read  between  the  lines 
the  desire  there  expressed  to  refer  to  the  Old  Testament  as 
authority  for  slavery.  Now,  slaves  were  purchased  by  Abraham, 
and  the  New-England  "doctors  of  the  law"  were  unwilling  to 
have  slaves  stolen  when  they  could  be  bought  3  so  easily.  Dr. 
Moore  says,  in  reference  to  the  decision,  — 

In  all  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  on  this  occasion,  there  is  not 
a  trace  of  anti-slavery  opinion  or  sentiment,  still  less  of  anti-slavery  kgislation ; 
tluMigh  both  have  been  repeatedly  claimed  for  the  honor  of  the  colony.'*  4 

And  Dr.  Moore  is  not  alone  in  his  opinion;  for  Mr.  Hildreth 
says  this  case  "in  which  Saltonstall  was  concerned  has  been 
magnified  by  too  precipitate  an  admiration  into  a  protest  on  the 
part  of  Massachusetts  against  the  African  slave-trade.  So  far, 
however,  from  any  such  protest  being  made,  at  the  very  birth  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  New  England  the  African  slave-trade 
became  a  regular  business."  5  There  is  now,  therefore,  no  room 
to  doubt  but  what  the  decision  was  rendered  on  a  technical  point 
of  law,  and  not  inspired  by  an  anti-slavery  sentiment. 

As  an  institution,  slavery  had  at  first  a  stunted  growth  in 
Massachusetts,  and  did  not  increase  its  victims  to  any  great 
extent  until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
when  it  did  begin  a  perceptible  growth,  it  made  rapid  and  prodi- 
gious strides.   In  1676  there  were  about  two  hundred  slaves  in 

>  Hrakc  (p.  28S)  says,  "  This  act,  bowtvcr,  was  afterwards  repealed  or  disregarded." 
*  Mass.  Records,  voL  it.  p.  129.  *       *  Moore,  Appendix,  251,  jy. 

'  SlBffCi7  in  Ibu.,  p.  jo.  *  Hildreth,  vd.  i.  p.  aSa. 
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the  colony,  and  they  were  chiefly  from  Guinea  and  Madagascar.* 
In  1680  Gov.  Bradstreeti  in  compliance  with  a  request  made  by 
the  home  government,  said  that  the  slave-trade  was  not  carried 
on  to  any  great  extent  Tkey  were  introduced  in  small  lots,  and 
brought  from  ten  to  forty  pounds  apiece.  He  thought  the  entire 
number  in  the  colony  would  not  reach  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five.  Few  were  born  in  the  colony,  and  none  had  been 
baptized  up  to  that  time.*  The  year  i  /CX)  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented growth  in  the  slave-trade.  From  the  24th  of  January, 
1698,  to  the  25th  of  DcccnilxT,  1707,'^  two  huiulicd  Negroes  were 
imported  into  the  colony,  —  quite  a.s  many  as  in  the  previous  sixty 
years.  In  1708  Gov.  Dudley's  report  to  the  board  of  trade  fixed 
the  number  of  Negroes  at  five  hundred  and  fifty,  and  sugge;>ted 
that  they  were  not  so  desirable  as  white  servants,  who  could  be 
used  in  the  army,  and  in  time  of  i)eace  turn  their  attention  to 
planting.  The  prohibition  against  the  Negro  politically  and  in  a 
military  sense,  in  that  section  of  the  country,  made  him  almost 
valueless  to  the  colonial  government  struggling  for  deliverance 
from  the  cruel  laws  of  the  mother  country.  The  white  ser- 
vant could  join  the  minute-men,"  plough  with  his  gun  on  his 
back,  go  to  the  church,  and,  having  received  the  blessing  of  the 
parish  minister,  could  hasten  to  battle  with  the  prouc^  and  almost 
boastful  feelings  of  a  Christian  freeman !  But  the  Negro,  bond 
and  free,  was  excluded  from  all  these  sacred  privileges.  Wronged, 
robbed  of  his  freedom,  —  the  heritage  of  all  human  kind, — he 
was  suspicioned  and  contemned  for  desiring  that  great  boon. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  1720,  Gov.  Shute  placed  the  number  of 
slaves  —  including  a  few  Indians  —  in  Massachusetts  at  two  thou> 
sand.  During  the  same  year  thirty-seven  males  and  sixteen 
females  were  imported  into  the  colony.4  We  arc  unable  to  dis- 
cover whether  these  were  counted  in  the  enumeration  furnished 
by  Gov.  Shute  or  not.  We  are  inclined  to  think  they  were  in- 
cluded. In  1735  there  were  two  thousand  six  hundred  5  bond  and 
free  in  the  colony ;  and  within  the  next  seventeen  years  the  Negro 
population  of  Boston  alone  reached  1,541.* 


I  Slavery  in  Wzsk^  |k  49.  See,  abo,  Drake's  Boston,    441,  note. 

*  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  viii.  3d  Series,  p.  337.  *  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p.  50. 

'  Coll.  Amer.  StaU  A&so.,  vol.  t.  p.  3S6.  Douglass's  British  Settlements,  voL  L  p.  5J|. 

*  Dnke,  p.  714.  1  cannot  undentand  bow  Dr.  Moore  gets  1,514  daves  in  Bosm  in  174a, 
except  from  Doiq^ase.  Hb  *'  1743  "  ihoiiU  read  1753,  and  hia  "  1,514  "  akvea  ihould  read  1,54* 
alaves. 
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In  1754  the  colonial  governntent  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  taxation.    Gov.  Shirley  was  required  to  inform 

the  House  of  Representatives  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  taxable 
property.  And  from  a  clause  in  his  message,  Nov.  19,  1754,  on 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  j)ai:^e  of  the  Journal,  we  infer  two 
things;  viz.,  tluit  slaves  were  chattels  or  real  estate,  and,  therefore, 
ia.\able.  The  governor  says,  "  There  is  one  part  of  the  Estate, 
viz.,  the  Negro  slaves,  which  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  come  at  the 
knowledge  of,  without  your  assistance."  In  accordance  with 
the  request  for  assistance  on  this  matter,  the  Legislature  instructed 
the  assessors  of  each  town  and  district  within  the  colony  to  secure 
a  correct  list  of  all  Negro  slaves,  male  and  female,  from  sixteen 
years  old  and  upwards,  to  be  dej>osited  in  the  office  of  the  secre- 
tary of  state.'  The  result  of  this  enumeration  was  rather  sur- 
prising; as  it  fixed  the  Negro  population  at  4,489, — quite  an 
increase  over  the  last  enumeration.  Again,  in  1764-65,  another 
census  of  the  Negroes  was  taken ;  and  they  were  found  to  be 

5.779. 

Here,  as  in  Virginia,  an  impost  tax  was  imposed  upon  all 
Negro  slaves  imported  into  the  colony.  We  will  quote  section  3 
of  the  Act  of  October,  1705.  requiring  duty  upon  imported  Negroes ; 
because  many  are  disposed  to  discredit  some  historical  statements 
about  slavery  in  Massachusetts. 

"Sect.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  tliat 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  six,  every  master  of  ship  or  vessel,  merchant  or  other  person,  importing  or 
bringing  into  this  province  any  negroe  or  negroes,  male  or  female,  of  what  age 
soever,  shall  enter  their  number,  names  and  sex  in  the  impost  office ;  and  the 
master  shall  insert  the  same  in  the  manifest  of  bis  lading,  and  shall  pay  to  the 
commissioner  and  receiver  of  the  impost,  four  pounds  per  head  for  every  such 
nejiro,  male  or  female;  and  as  well  the  master,  as  the  ship  or  vessel  wherein 
they  are  brought,  shall  be  security  for  payment  of  the  said  duty;  and  lioth  or 
«iiher  of  them  shall  stand  charged  in  tlie  law  therefor  to  the  commissioner, 
who  may  deny  to  grant  a  clearing  for  such  ship  or  vessel,  until  payment  be 
made,  or  may  recover  the  same  of  the  master,  at  the  commissioner's  election, 


*  **TlMn  u  a  curious  iUuitcBtion  of  <the  way  of  putting  it'  in  Mauachutetts,  in  Mr. 
Fct(^  Sttonnt  of  this  'cenius  of  slaves,'  in  the  Collections  of  the  American  Statistieil  Asso- 
ciation, vol.  i.  p.  208.  He  says  that  the  General  r  iirt  |iasserl  this  order  'for  the  puqiosc  of 
havini;  an  accurate  account  of  slaves  in  our  Commonwealth,  as  a  subject  in  which  the  people  wert 
htanring  wnuk  iitttresttd^  rdaHvt  to  Mr  taut*  of  liberty!  '*  There  is  not  a  paxticla  of  andiority 
for  this  suggestion  —  such  a  motive  for  their  action  never  axlstad  anywhara  hat  in  tha  **«^"***^ 
«( the  writer  himaclf  I  ^^SUmryin  Aiass^  p.  51,  note 
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by  action  of  debt,  bill,  plaint  or  infomiatioii  in  any  of  her  majeaty's  courts  of 
record  within  this  province."  < 

A  fine  of  eight  ]3ounds  was  imposed  upon  any  person  refusing 
or  neglecting  to  make  a  proper  entry  of  each  sUve  imported,  in 
the  "  Impost  Office."  If  a  Negro  died  within  six  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  a  drawback  was  allowed.  If  any  slave  was  sold  again  into 
another  Province  or  plantation  within  a  year  after  his  arrival, 
a  drawback  was  allowed  to  the  person  who  paid  the  impost  duty. 
A  subsequent  and  more  stringent  law  shows  that  there  was  no> 
desire  to  abate  the  traffic.  In  August,  1712,  a  law  was  passed 
"  prohibiting  the  importation  or  bringing  into  the  province  any 
Indian  servants  or  slaves ;  but  it  was  only  intended  as  a  check 
upon  the  introduction  of  the  Tuscaroras  and  other  "  revengeful " 
Indians  from  South  Carolina.3  Desperate  Indians  and  insubor> 
dinate  Negroes  were  the  occasion  of  grave  fears  on  the  part  of 
the  colonists^4  Many  Indians  had  been  cruelly  dealt  with  in  war ; 
in  peace,  enslaved  and  wronged  beyond  their  power  of  endu- 
rance. Their  stoical  nature  led  them  to  the  performance  of 
desperate  deeds.  There  is  kinship  in  suffering.  There  is  an 
unspoken  language  in  sorrow  that  binds  hearts  in  the  indissoluble 
fellowship  of  resolve.  Whatever  natural  and  national  differences 
existed  between  the  Indian  and  the  Negro  —  one  from  the  bleak 
coasts  of  New  England,  the  other  from  the  tropical  coast  of 
Guinea  —  were  lost  in  the  commonality  of  degradation  and  interest. 
The  more  heroic  spirits  of  both  races  began  to  grow  restive  under 
the  yoke.  The  colonists  were  not  slow  to  observe  this,  and  hence 
this  law  was  to  act  as  a  restraint  upon  and  against  "their  rebel- 
lion and  hostilities."  And  the  reader  should  understand  that  it 
was  not  an  anti-slavery  measure.  It  was  not  "hostile  to  slavery" 
as  a  system:  it  was  but  the  precaution  of  a  guilty  and  ever- 
gnawing  public  conscience. 

Slavery  grew.  There  was  no  legal  obstacle  in  its  way.  It 
had  the  sanction  of  the  law,  as  we  have  already  shown,  and  what 
was  better  still,  the  sympathy  of  public  sentiment.  The  traffic 
in  slaves  appears  to  have  been  more  an  object  in  Boston  than  at 


>  AndeBt  Charters  and  Lam  of  Mass.,  p.  748. 

»  Ibid 

J  Slavery  in  Mass.,  p.  61. 

'  Hildreth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  269,  270. 
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any  period  befcn  c  or  since.  For  a  time  dealers  had  no  hesitation 
in  advertising  them  for  sale  in  their  own  names.  At  length  a 
very  few  who  advertised  would  refer  purchasers  to  "  inquire  of 
the  printer,  and  know  further."  '  This  was  in  1727,  fifteen  years 
after  the  afore-mentioned  Act  became  a  law»  and  which  many 
apologists  would  interpret  as  a  specific  and  direct  prohibition 
against  slavery  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  perversion  of 
so  plain  an  Act. 

Slaver^'  in  Massachusetts,  as  elsewhere,  in  self-defence  had  to 
daim  as  one  of  its  necessary  and  fundamental  principles,  that  the 

slave  was  either  naturally  interior  to  the  other  races,  or  that,  by 
some  fundamentally  inherent  law  in  the  institution  itself,  the 
master  was  justified  in  placing  the  lowest  possible  estimate  upon 
his  slave  property.  "  Property  "' implied  absolute  control  over 
the  thing  possessed.  It  carried  in  its  broad  meaning  the  awful 
fact,  not  alone  of  ownership,  but  of  the  supremacy  of  the  will  o£ 
the  owner.    Mr.  Addison  says,  — 

"What  color  of  excuse  can  there  be  for  the  contempt  with  which  we  treat 

tfaispart  of  oar  species,  that  we  shonld  not  put  them  upon  the  common  foot  of 
bananity,  that  we  should  only  set  an  insignificant  fine  upon  the  man  who  tnur- 
iirs  them  ;  nay,  that  we  should,  ns  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them  off  from  the 
prospect  of  haj^pincss  in  another  world,  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny  tliem  that 
which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means  for  obtaining  it? 

None  whatever  I  And  yet  the  Puritans  put  the  Negro  slaves  in 
their  colony  on  a  level  with  "horses  and  hogs."  Let  the  intelli- 
gent American  of  to-day  read  the  following  remarkable  note  from 
Judge  Sewall's  diary,  and  then  confess  that  facts  are  stranger 
than  fiction. 

*^  17161  I  essayed  June  22,  to  prevent  Indians  and  Negroes  being  rated 
with  Hones  and  Hogs ;  but  could  not  prevaiL  Col.  Thaxter  bro't  it  back,  and 
gave  as  a  reason  of  y  Nonagreement,  They  were  just  going  to  make  a  new 
vahiation.*' 9 

It  had  been  sent  to  the  deputies,  and  was  by  them  rejected, 
and  then  returned  to  the  judge  by  Col.  Thaxter.  The  House  was 
"just  going  to  make  a  New  Valuation  "  of  the  property  in  the 


<  IMlMni  BwtOB.    574.  '  Spectator,  Ma  «$,  Nov.  6,  xixu 

'  Slavety  in  Mas&v  p.  64. 
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colony,  and  hence  did  not  care  to  exclude  slaves  from  the  list  of 
chattels/  in  which  they  had  always  been  placed. 

"  In  1 718,  all  Indian,  Neijro,  and  Mulatto  servants  for  life  were  estimated 
as  other  Personal  Estate  —  \  iz.:  Each  male  servant  /'t;/- ///f- above  fourteen  years 
t>f  age,  at  fifteen  pountls  \  .iiue;  each  female  servant  tor  lile,  above  lourteen 
years  of  age,  at  ten  pounds  value.  The  assessor  might  make  abatement  lor 
cause  of  age  or  infirmtty.  Indian,  Negro,  and  Mulatto  Male  servants  for  a 
term  of  years  were  to  be  numbered  and  rated  as  other  Polls,  and  not  as  Per- 
sonal Estate.  In  1726^  the  assessors  were  required  to  estimate  Indian,  Negro, 
and  Mulatto  servants  pro])ortionably  as  other  Personal  Estate,  according  to 
their  sound  judgment  and  discretion.  In  1727,  the  rule  of  1718  was  restored, 
hut  during  one  year  only,  for  in  I72<S  the  law  was  the  same  as  that  of  1726; 
and  so  it  probably  remained,  including  alLsuch  servants,  as  well  for  term  of 
years  as  for  life,  in  the  ratable  estates.  We  have  seen  the  supply-bills  for 
1736,  1738,  1739,  ^nd  1740,  in  which  this  feature  is  the  same. 

"And  thus  they  continued  to  be  rated  with  horses,  oxen,  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  and  swine,  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution."* 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1728,  the  following  notice  appeared  in 
a  Boston  newspaper :  — 

"  Two  very  likely  Negro  girls,  ICnquire  two  doors  from  the  Brick  Meeting- 
house in  Middle-street.  At  which  place  is  to  be  sold  women's  stays,  children's 
good  calbmanco  stiffencd-boddyVi  conts,  and  childrens'  stays  of  all  sorts,  and 
women's  hoop-coats ;  all  at  very  reasonable  rates."  i 

Si  I  the  "likely  Negro  girls"  were  mixed  up  in  the  sale  of 
*'  wuinen's  Stays  "  aiul  "hoop-coats  "  !  It  was  bad  enough  to  *'  rate 
Negroes  with  Horses  and  Hogs,"  but  to  sell  them  with  second- 
hand clothing  was  an  incident  in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  low 
depth  to  which  slavery  had  carried  the  Negro  by  its  cruel  weight. 
A  human  being  could  be  sold  like  a  cast-off  garment,  and  pass 
without  a  bill  of  salc.-^    The  announcement  that  a  "  likely  Negro 

■  *'  In  <he  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Semuel  Morgaridge^  who  died  in  1754, 1  find, 

'  Item,  three  negioes   .•••*...«.  £133,  6^..  &/. 

Item,  tlax   jCi3,  8.' 

"  In  the  inventory  of  Henry  Rolfe's  estate,  taken  in  April,  1711, 1  find  the  following,  namely, 

*  Fifteen  iheep,  oM  and  young  .  

An  old  L^iin        ..«••••••«•  S 

An  old  Nc^roe  man  10  o 

—  COFFIM,  pw  iSt. 

2  Slavery  in  Mass.,  pp.  64,  65.  >  Drake,  583,  note. 

4  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  salct  of  those  days ;  "  In  1716,  Rice  Edwards,  of  Ncwfcuiy,  ship, 
might,  aelb  to  Edmund  Greenleaf  *  my  whole  personal  estate  with  all  my  goods  and  chettcli  as 
also      inifrw  man^  one  oow,  three  piga  with  limber,  pbnk,  and  boacda.*'    ComN,  p.  537, 
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woman  aboui  nineteen  years  and  a  child  about  six*  months  of  age 
to  be  sold  togttJicr  or  apart'"  ^  did  not  shock  the  Christian  sensi- 
bihtics  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  A  babe  six  months  old 
could  be  torn  from  the  withered  and  famishing  bosom  of  the 
young  mother,  and  sold  with  other  articles  of  merchandise.  How 
bitter  and  how  cruel  was  such  a  separation,  mothers  ^  only  can 
know ;  and  how  completely  lost  a  community  and  government  are 
that  regard  with  complacency  a  hardship  so  diabolical,  the  Chris- 
tbn'^  'f  America  must  be  able  to  judge. 

The  Church  has  done  many  cruel  things  in  the  name  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  dark  ages  it  filled  the  minds  of  its  disciples  with 
fear,  and  their  bodies  with  the  pains  of  penance.  It  burned 
Michael  Servetus,  and  it  strangled  the  scientific  opinions  of 
Galileo.  And  in  stalwart  old  Massachusetts  it  thought  it  was 
doing  God's  service  in  denying  the  Negro  slave  the  right  of 
Christian  baptism." 

"The  i.imous  French  Code  A'oir  of  1685  obliged  every  planter  to  have 
his  Negroes  baptized,  and  properly  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  duties  of 
Christianity.  Nor  was  this  the  oiUy  important  and  humane  provision  of  that 
celebrated  statute,  to  which  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  any  parallel  in  British 
Colonial  legishition."} 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1727,  Matthias  Plant  4  wrote,  in  answer 
to  certain  questions  put  to  him  by  "  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,"  as  follows : — 

**&  Negro  slaves,  one  of  them  is  desirous  of  baptism,  but  denied  fy  her 
wuuter^  a  woman  of  wonderful  sense,  and  prudent  in  matters,  of  equal  knowl- 
e4ge  in  Religion  with  most  of  her  sex,  far  exceeding  any  of  her  own  nadon 
Hiat  ever  yet  I  heard  ot"  s 

It  was  nothing  to  her  master  that  she  was  "  desirous  of  bap- 
tism," "of  wonderful  sense/'  "prudent  in  matters,"  and  "of  equal 
knowledge  in  religion  with  most  of  her  sex  I "  She  was  a  Negro 
slave,  and  as  such  was  denied  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
Church. 


'  N(rw-rn'.;!.irT?  Wc  kly  Joum.il,  No.  367.  Nfay  i,  1732- 

'  A  child  one  year  and  a  half  old  —  a  nursing  child  sold  from  the  bosom  of  its  moCfaeri— 
«Sd  for  lif«  :  —  COVFIN,  p.  337. 

*  Stemy  in  Mass.,  f».  9&  Note. 

*  Eight  feu*  after  this,  on  the  aad  of  June,  1735.  Mr.  Plant  records  in  \y.-^  diar.- :  "  1  wrote 
Ifr.  Sahium  of  Baibadoes  to  send  me  a  Nq;ro."  (Coffin,  p.  It  due^i't  appear  that  the 
lewmnd  gcndaBaa  was  oppoicd  to  lUmiy  I 

'  Mote  qpioted  \fi  0c*  Hoan»  p< 
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"The  system  of  personal  servitude  was  fast  disappearing  from  Western 
Europe,  where  the  idea  h.id  obtained  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  Christiaa 
duty  for  Christians  to  hold  Christians  as  slaves.  But  this  charity  did  not 
extend  to  heathen  and  infidels.  The  same  system  (if  morality  which  held  the 
possessions  of  unbelievers  as  lawful  spoils  of  war,  dclivtred  over  their  person* 
also  to  the  coodition  of  servitade.  Hence,  In  America,  the  slavery  of  the, 
Indians,  and  presently  of  Kegroes,  whom  experience  proved  to  be  much  more 
capable  of  enduring  the  hardships  of  that  condition.**  > 

And  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  baptism  were 
not  freed  thereby.*  In  Massachusetts  no  Negro  ever  had  the 
courage  to  seek  his  freedom  through  this  door,  and,  therefore^ 
there  was  no  necessity  for  legislation  tliere  to  define  the  question  ; 
but  in  the  Southern  colonies  the  law  declared  that  baptism  did 
not  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  As  early  as  163 1  a  law  was 
passed  admitting  no  man  to  the  rights  of  "freemen"  who  was 
not  a  member  of  some  church  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  colony.3  The  blessings  of  a  "freeman  "  were  reserved  for 
church-members  only.  Negroes  were  not  admitted  to  the  churchy 
and,  therefore,  were  denied  the  rights  of  a  freeman.4  Even  the 
mother  country  had  no  bowels  of  compassion  for  the  Negro.  In 
1677  the  English  courts  held  that  a  Negjo  slave  was  property, 

"  That,  beinj:^  usually  boncrht  and  sold  among:  merchants  as  merchandise, 
and  also  biin^  injuLis,  there  might  be  u  property  in  them  sufficient  to  maintain, 
trover.**  $ 

So  as  "infidels"  the  Negro  slaves  of  Massachusetts  were 
deprived  of  rights  and  duties  belonging  to  a  member  of  the 
Church  and  State. 

**^  Zealous  for  religion  as  the  colonists  were,  very  little  effort  was  made  to 
convert  the  Negroes,  owing  partly,  at  least,  to  a  prei^ent  opinio  that  neither 
Christian  brotheriiood  nor  the  law  of  Engkuid  would  justify  the  holding  Chris- 


'  Hildreth,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

*  "  For  they  tell  the  Negroes,  that  they  must  believe  in  Christ,  ami  receive  the  Christian 
faith,  and  that  they  must  receive  the  sacnunent,  and  be  baptized,  ami  &o  they  do ;  but  still  they 
keep  then  ahvca  for  aU  this.'* — M  act's  Hist,  «f  Natttmtktt^  pp.  380^  sSi. 

*  Ancient  Charters  and  Laws  of  Mass.,  p.  117. 

*  Mr.  Palfrey  relies  upon  a  single  reference  in  Winthrop  for  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
Mt  atatement  iltrt  a  H«gn>  ilav*  coald  fae  a  member  of  the  dmidk  tte  tiuiilti,  hewcvar,  dmi 
fhb  "presents  a  curious  question,"  and  wisdy  reasons  aa  fotlowa:  "As  a  church^nember,  he 
was  eligible  to  the  political  franchise ;  and,  if  he  should  be  actually  invested  with  it,  he  would  have 
a  part  in  making  laws  to  govern  liis  master,  —  laws  with  which  his  master,  if  a  non-communicant, 
wmild  have  had  no  oMom  except  to  obey  thesi.  Bat  it  b  iaipiofaaUe  tint  die  Coiiit  wodd  hsvs 
SMds  a  ahuve  —  while  a  slave— a  naalMr  of  (he  Conpsi^,  ttwn^  ht  wm  a  — 
Palfrey,  vol.  ii.  p.  30.  N'otc. 

*  Butts  vt.  Penny  I  a  Lev.,  p.  201 ;  3  Kib.,  p.  7851 
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tians  as  slaves.  Nor  could  repeated  colonial  enactments  to  the  contrary 
entirely  root  out  this  idea,  for  it  was  not  supposed  th^t  a  COlooistl  Statute  coul^. 
set  aside  the  law  of  England.'*  < 

But  the  deeper  reason  the  colonists  had  for  excluding  slaves' 
from  baptism,  and  hence  citizenship,  was  twofold ;  viz.,  to  keep  in 
harmony  with  the  Mosaic  code  in  reference  to  "  strangers  '*  and 
"Gentiles,**  and  to  keep  the  door  of  the  Church  shut  in  the  face 
of  the  slave ;  because  to  open  it  to  him  was  to  emancipate  him  in 
course  of  time.  Religious  and  secular  knowledge  were  not  favor- 
able to  slavery.  The  colonists  turned  to  the  narrow,  national 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  rather  than  to  the  broad  and 
catholic  spirit  of  the  New  Testament,  for  authority  to  withhold 
the  mercies  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  Negro  slaves  in 
their  midst. 

The  rigorous  system  of  domestic  slavery  established  in  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  bore  its  bitter  fruit  in  due  season.  It 
was  impossible  to  exclude  the  slaves  from  the  privileges  of  the 
Church  and  State  wtthoiit  inflicting-  a  moral  injury  upon  the  holy 
marriage  relation.  In  the  contemplation  of  the  law  the  slave  was 
a  chattel,  an  article  of  merchandise.  The  custom  of  separating 
parent  and  child,  husband  and  wife,  was  very  clear  proof  that  the 
marriage  relation  was  either  positively  ignored  by  the  institution 
of  slavery,  or  grossly  violated  under  the  slightest  pretext.  All 
well-organized  society  or  government  rests  upon  this  sacred  rela- 
tion. But  slavery,  with  lecherous  grasp  and  avaricious  greed, 
trailed  the  immaculate  robes  of  marriage  in  the  moral  filth  of  the 
traffic  in  human  beings.  True,  there  never  was  any  prohibition 
against  the  marriage  of  one  slave  to  another  slave, — for  they 
tritd  to  breed  slaves  in  Massachusetts  I — but  there  never  was  any 
law  encouraging  the  lawful  union  of  slaves  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  in  1786.  We  rather  infer  from  the  following  in  the 
Act  of  October,  1705,  that  the  marriage  relation  among  slaves  had 
been  left  entirely  to  the  caprices  of  the  master. 

"  And  no  master  shall  unreasonaVtlv  den V  marriatie  to  his  NeG:ro  with  ont 
of  the  same  nation;  any  law,  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwitb- 
standing."' 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  "any  law"  positively  pro- 
hibiting marriage  among  slaves ;  but  there  was  a  custom  denying 


>  mdiclb,  vol.  IL  pw  4aS>  "  Andcnt  Charten  aad  Lam  of  Mass.,  pb  74S. 
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•marriage  to  the  Negro,  that  at  length  received  the  weight  of  posi- 
tive law.    Mr.  Palfrey  says,  — • 

*'  From  the  revorence  entertained  by  the  fathers  of  New  England  for  the 
nuptial  tie,  it  is  safe  to  inier  Uiat  slave  husbands  and  wives  were  never  sepa- 
rated."' « 

We  have  searched  faithfully  to  6nd  the  slightest  justification 
for  this  inference  of  Mr.  Palfrey,  but  have  not  found  it.  There 
is  not  a  line  in  any  newspaper  of  the  colony,  untU  1710,  that  indi- 
cates the  concern  of  the  people  in  the  lawful  union  of  slaves. 
And  there  was  no  legislation  upon  the  subject  until  1 786,  when 
an  "Act  for  the  orderly  Solemnization  of  Marriage  "  passed.  That 
Negro  slaves  were  united  in  marriage,  there  is  abundant  evidence, 
but  not  many  in  this  period.  It  was  almost  a  useless  ceremony 
when  "the  customs  and  usages"  of  slavery  separated  them  at  the 
convenience  of  the  owner.  The  master's  power  over  his  slaves 
was  almost  absolute.  If  he  wanted  to  sell  the  children  and  keep 
the  parents,  his  decision  w  is  not  sul^ject  to  any  court  of  law.  It 
was  final.  If  he  wanted  to  sell  the  wife  of  his  slave  man  into  the 
rice-fields  of  the  Cirolinas  or  into  the  West  India  Islands,  the 
tears  of  the  husband  only  exasperated  the  master.  "The  fathers 
of  New  England"  had  no  reverence  for  the  "nuptial  tie  "  among 
their  slaves,  and,  therefore,  tore  slave  families  asunder  without 
the  least  compunction  of  conscience.  "  Negro  children  were  con- 
sidered an  incumbrance  in  a  family,  and,  when  weaned,  were 
given  away  like  puppies,"  says  the  famous  Dr.  Belknap.  But 
after  the  Act  of  1705,  "their  banns  were  published  like  those  of 
white  persons;"  and  public  sentiment  began  to  undergo  a  change 
on  the  subject.  The  following  Negro  marriage  was  prepared  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover.  His  ministry  did  not  com- 
mence until  1 7 10;  and,  therefore,  this  marriage  was  prepared 
subsequent  to  that  date.  He  realized  the  need  of  something,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

"  You,  Bob,  do  now,  in  ye  Presence  of  God  and  these  Witnesses,  Take 
Sally  to  he  your  wife  ; 

*' Promi.sing,  that  so  far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  ye  Relation  which  you 
now  Sustain  as  a  servant,  you  will  Perform  ye  Part  of  an  Husbsuid  tow»ds 
her:  And  in  particular,  as  you  shall  have  ye  Opportunity  &  Ability,  you  wilt 
take  proper  Care  of  her  in  Sidcness  and  Health,  in  Prosperity  &  Adversity ; 

''And  that  you  will  be  True  &  Faithful  to  her,  and  will  Ceave  to  her 


'  Palfrey,  toU  ii.  p.  30.  Note. 
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only,  so  hmg  as  God,  in  his  ProvidcDCCi  shall  continue  your  and  her  abode  in 
Such  Place  (or  Places)  as  that  you  can  conveniently  come  together. — Do 

You  thus  Promise  ? 

"  You.  Sally,  do  now,  in  ye  Presence  ol  God,  and  these  Witnesses,  Talce 

Bob  to  be  yuur  Husband; 

Promising;,  that  so  far  as  your  present  Relation  as  a  Servant  shall  admit, 
jou  will  Perform  the  Part  of  a  Wife  towards  him :  and  in  particular, 

"You  Promise  that  you  will  Love  him ;  And  that  as  you  shall  have  the 
Opportunity  &  Ability,  you  will  take  a  proper  Care  ol  him  in  Sickness  and 
Holth ;  in  Prosperity  and  Adversity : 

"And  you  will  cleave  to  him  only,  so  long  as  God,  in  his  Providence,  shall 
continue  his  &  your  Abode  in  such  Place  (or  Places)  as  that  you  can  come 
together. —  Do  you  thus  Promise?  1  then,  agrerahle  to  your  Request,  and  with 
ye  Consent  of  your  Masters  Mistresses,  do  iJccIare  that  \ou  have  License 
given  you  to  be  conversant  and  familiar  together  as  Husband  anti  Wife,  so 
lung  as  God  shall  continue  your  Places  ol  Abode  as  aforesaid ;  And  so  long 
as  you  Shall  behave  yourselves  as  it  becometh  servants  to  doe : 

**  For  you  roust  both  of  you  bear  in  mind  that  you  remain  still,  as  really 
and  truly  as  ever,  your  Master's  Property,  and  therefore  it  will  be  justly  ex- 
pected, both  by  C(h1  and  Man,  that  you  behave  and  conduct  yourselves  as 
Obedient  and  faithful  Servants  towards  your  respective  iMastcrs  &  Mistresses 
for  the  Time  lacing : 

•And  tinally,  I  exhort  and  Charge  you  to  beware  lest  you  give  place  to  the 
Devil,  so  as  to  take  occasion  from  the  license  now  given  you,  to  be  lifted  up 
Vith  Pride,  and  thereby  fall  under  the  Displeasure,  not  of  Man  only,  but  of 
God  also ;  for  it  is  written,  that  God  resisteth  the  Proud  but  giveth  Grace  to 
the  Immble. 

"  I  shall  now  conclude  with  Prayer  for  you,  that  you  may  become  good 
Christians,  and  that  you  may  be  enabled  to  conduct  as  such:  and  in  particular, 
that  you  may  have  Grace  to  behave  suitably  towards  each  Other,  as  also  duti- 
fblly  towards  your  Masters  &  Mistresses,  Not  with  Eye  Service  as  Men 
{■leasers,  ye  Servants  of  Christ  doing  ye  Will  of  God  from  ye  heart,  &c. 

[**  Endorsed]  Negro  Marriage.** 

Where  a  likely  Negro  woman  was  courted  by  the  slave  of 
another  owner,  and  wanted  to  marry,  she  was  sold*  as  a  matter  of 
humanity,  "  with  her  wearing  apparel "  to  the  owner  of  the  man. 
"A  Bill  of  Sale  of  a  Negro  Woman  Servant  in  Boston  in  1724, 
recites  that  '  Whereas  Scipio,  of  Boston  aforesaid.  Free  Negro 
Man  and  Laborer,  proposes  Marriage  to  Margaret,  the  Negro 
Woman  Servant  of  the  said  Dorcas  Marshall  [a  Widow  Lady  of 
Bostonj :  Now  to  the  Intent  that  the  said  Intended  Marriage  may 
take  Effect,  and  that  the  said  Scipio  may  Enjoy  the  said  Margaret 
vithoot  any  Interruption,'  etc.,  she  is  duly  sold,  with  her  apparel, 
for  Fifty  Pounds."  «   Within  the  next  twenty  years  the  Governor 

*  Hbt  yiag^  voL  v.,  2d  Series,  by  Dr.  G.  H.  Moora      '  Slavery  in  Mass.,    57,  note. 
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and  his  Council  found  public  opinion  so  modified  on  the  question 
of  marriage  among  the  blacks*  that  they  granted  a  Negro  a  divorce 
on  account  of  his  wife's  adultery  with  a  white  man.  But  in 
Quincy's '  Reports,  page  30,  note,  quoted  by  Dr.  Moore,  in  1758 
the  following  rather  loose  decision  is  recorded :  that  the  child  of 
a  female  slave  never  married  according  to  any  of  the  forms  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  of  this  land,  by  another  slave,  who  "had  kept 
her  company  with  her  master's  consent,"  was  not  a  bastard. 

The  Act  of  1705  forbade  any  "christian"  from  marrying  a 
Negro,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  upon  any  clerg\*man 
who  should  join  a  Ncp^ro  and  "christian"  in  marriage.  It  stood  as 
the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  until  1843,  when  it  was  repealed 
by  an  "  Act  relating  to  Marriage  between  Individuals  of  Certain 
Races." 

As  to  the  political  rii^hts  of  the  Nc^ro,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  as  he  was  excluded  from  the  right  of  Christian  bap-  • 
tism,  hence  from  the  Church ;  and  as  only  church-members 
enjoyed  the  rights  of  freemen,  it  is  clear  that  the  Negro  was  not 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  a  freeman.*  Admitting 
that  there  were  instances  where  Negroes  received  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism, it  was  so  well  understood  as  not  entitling  them  to  freedom 
or  political  rights,  that  it  was  never  questioned  during  this  entire 
period.  Free  Negroes  were  but  little  better  off  than  the  slaves. 
While  they  might  be  regarded  as  owning  their  own  labor,  political 
rights  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  were  withheld  from  them. 

"They  became  the  objects  of  a  suspicious  legislation,  whicli  deprived  them 
of  most  of  the  rij^hts  of  freemen,  and  reducetl  them  to  a  social  position  ver) 
similar,  in  many  respects,  to  that  which  inveterate  prejudice  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  has  fixed  upon  the  Jews.^ 

Though  nominally  free,  they  did  not  come  under  the  head  of 
"  Christians."  Neither  freedom,  nor  baptism  in  the  Church,  could 
free  them  from  the  race-malice  of  the  whites,  that  followed  them  like 
the  fleet-footed  "  Furies.'*  There  were  special  regulations  for  free 
Isegroes.  The  Act  of  1703,  forbidding  slaves  from  being  out  at 
night  after  the  hour  of  nine  o'clock,  extended  to  free  Negroes.' 
In  i;fo7  an  Act  was  passed  "regulating  of  free  negroes.*' 3  It 
recites  that  *'free  negroes  and  mulattos,  able  of  body,  and  fit  for 


*  I  use  the  term  freeman,  because  the  ookmjr  bring  under  the  BngUsb  crown,  dure  were  no 

citfzens.    All  were  British  subjects. 

s  Ancient  Charters  and  Laws  of  Mass.,  p.  7461.  >  Ibid.,  p.  386. 
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labor,  who  are  not  charged  with  trainings,  watches,  and  other  ser- 
vices," *  shall  perform  service  equivalent  to  militia  training.  They 
were  under  the  charge  of  the  officer  in  command  of  the  military 
company  belonging  to  the  district  where  they  resided.  They  did 
^gue-duty.  And  the  only  time,  that,  by  law,  the  Negro  was 
admitted  to  the  trainings,  was  between  1652  and  1656.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Negroes  took  advantage  of  the  law.  Pub- 
lic sentiment  is  more  potent  than  law.  In  May,  1656,  the  law  of 
1652,  admitting  Negroes  to  the  trainings,  was  repealed.- 

"For  the  better  onirt  inti  and  settling  of  several)  cases  in  the  military  com- 
panyes  within  this  juribdinion,  wliich,  upon  experience,  arc  found  cither  want- 
ing or  inconvenient,  it  is  ordered  and  declared  by  this  Court  and  the  authoritie 
thereof,  that  henceforth  no  negroes  or  Indt^,  although  servants  to  the  Eng- 
lish, shal  be  armed  or  permitted  to  trayne,  and  y*  no  other  person  shall  be 
exempted  from  trayniog  but  such  as  some  law  doth  priveledge."> 

And  Gov.  Bradstreet,  in  his  report  to  the  ''Committee  for 
Trade,"  made  in  May,  1680,  says, — 

''We  account  all  generally  from  Sixteen  to  Sixty  that  are  healtbfull  and 
strong  bodys,  both  Houses-holders  and  Servants  fit  to  beare  Amies,  exctpt  Nt 
groes  and  siavts,  whom  wee  arme  not."  s 

The  law  of  1707  —  which  is  the  merest  copy  of  the  Virginia 
law  on  the  same  subject  —  requires  free  Negroes  to  answer  fire- 
alarms  with  the  company  belonging  to  their  respective  precincts. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  entertain  slave  friends  at  their  houses, 
without  the  permission  of  the  owner  of  the  slaves.  To  all  prohi- 
bitions there  was  affixed  severe  fines  in  large  sums  of  money.  In 
case  o£  a  failure  to  pay  these  fines,  the  delinquent  was  sent  to  the 
House  of  Correction ;  where,  under  severe  discipline,  he  was  con- 
strained to  work  out  his  fine  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  day  I 
If  a  Negro  "presume  to  smite  or  strike  any  person  of  the  Eng- 
lish, or  other  christian  nation,"  he  was  publicly  flogged  by  the 
justice  before  whom  tried,  at  the  discretion  of  that  officer. 

During  this  period  the  social  condition  of  the  Negroes,  bond 


*  Mr.  Palfrey  »  cBspoMd  to  hang  a  very  wrighty  matter  on  a  very  slander  thread  of  authority. 

He  says,  "  In  the  list  of  men  capable  of  bearing  anns,  at  Plymouth,  in  1643,  OOCUrs  the  name  of 
'Abrahnni  T'earbc,  the  Black-moorc,'  from  which  we  infer  .  .  .  that  Neproes  were  not  dispensed 
iiomnuhtAry  service  in  that  colony  "  (History  uf  New  England,  voL  ii.  p.  30,  note).  This  single 
OMb  borne  down  by  the  hws  and  usages  of  the  colonists  on  this  sabjeet.  Negroes  as  a  dasa 
were  absolutely  excluded  from  the  military  service,  from  the  commencement  of  the  colony  down 
to  Ibe  war  with  Great  liritain. 

*  Slavery  in  Mass.,  Append  x,  p.  24J.     ^  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coil.,  vol.  viii.  3d  Series,  p.  jj6^ 
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and  free,  was  very  deplorable.  The  early  records  of  the  town  of 
Boston  preserve  *the  fact  that  one  Thomas  Deane,  in  the  year 
166 1,  was  prohibited  from  employing  a  Negro  in  the  manufacture 
of  hoops,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty  shiUings ;  for  what  reason  is 
not  stated."  '  No  churches  or  schools,  no  books  or  teachers, 
they  were  left  to  the  gloom  and  vain  imaginations  of  their  own 
fettered  intellects.  John  Eliot  "had  long  lamented  it  with  a 
Bleeding  and  Burning  Passion,  that  the  English  used  their  Ne> 
groes  but  as  their  Horses  or  their  Oxen,  and  that  so  little  care 
was  taken  about  their  immortal  souls ;  he  looked  upon  it  as  a 
Prodigy,  that  any  wearing  the  Name  of  Christians  should  so  much 
have  the  Heart  of  Devils  in  them,  as  to  prevent  and  hinder  the 
Instruction  of  the  poor  Blackamores^  and  confine  the  souls  of  their 
miserable  Slaves  to  a  Destroy Ignorance,  merely  for  fear  of 
thereby  losing  the  Benefit  of  their  Vassalage ;  but  now  he  made 
a  motion  to  the  English  within  two  or  three  Miles  of  him,  that  at 
such  a  time  and  place  they  would  send  their  Negroes  once  a  week 
unto  him  :  For  he  would  then  Catechise  them,  and  Enlighten  them, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  things  of  their  Everlasting  Peace  ; 
however,  he  did  not  live  to  make  much  progress  in  this  under- 
taking." *  The  few  faint  voices  of  encouragement,  that  once  in  a 
great  while  reached  them  from  the  pulpit  ->  and  forum,  were  as 
strange  music,  mellowed  and  sweetened  by  the  distance.  The 
free  and  slave  Negroes  were  separated  by  law,  were  not  allowed 
to  communicate  together  to  any  great  extent.  They  were  not 
allowed  in  nimiliers  greater  than  three,  and  then,  if  not  in  the 
service  of  some  white  person,  were  liable  to  be  arrested,  and  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction. 

The  slave  was  the  property  of  his  master  as  much  as  his  ox  or  his  horse ; 
ke  had  no  civil  r^ts  but  that  of  protection  from  cruelty ;  he  could  acquire  no 

property  nor  dispose  of  any*  without  the  consent  of  his  master.  .  .  .  We 
think  he  had  not  the  capacity  to  communicate  a  civil  relation  to  iiis  children^ 
which  ]ie  did  not  enjoy  himself,  except  as  the  property  of  his  master."  i 

With  but  small  means  the  free  Negroes  of  the  colony  were 

unable  to  secure  many  comforts  in  their  homes.  They  were  hated 
and  dreaded  more  than  their  brethren  in  bondage.    They  could 

'  Lyimui's  Report,  iSss*      ■  Mather's  Magnolia,  Book  Iff.,  p.S07«  CominrealM)  \x  209. 

*  Elliott's  Newr^Englaad  Hbt.,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

*  Mr.  Palfrcv  comes  ag.iin  with  his  s:n:;1e  and  eXOeptiotnl  CSSe,  SsMllg  Ut  tO  infer  ft  rule 
therefrom.   See  Hiator)'  of  J^ew  England,  nute,  p.  30. 

*  Chicf-Justioe  Parker,  in  Andovtr  vs.  Canton,  13  Mass.  p.  550. 
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judge,  by  contrast,  of  the  abasing  influences  of  slavery.  They 
were  only  nominally  free  ;  because  they  were  taxed  '  without  rep* 
resentation,  —  had  no  voice  in  the  colonial  government. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  obscure  and  nej^lectcd  condition  of 
the  free  Negroes,  some  of  them  by  their  industry,  frugality,  and 
aptitude  won  a  place  in  the  coniidence  and  esteem  of  the  more 
humane  of  the  white  poj)ulation.  Owning  their  own  time,  many 
of  the  free  Negroes  applied  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  knuwl- 
edcfe.  Phillis  Wheatley,  though  nominally  a  slave  for  some  years, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  intellectual  Negroes  of  this  period.  She 
was  brought  from  Africa  to  the  Boston  slave-market,  where,  in 
1761,  she  was  purchased  by  a  benevolent  white  lady  by  the  name 
of  Mrs.  John  Wheatley.  She  was  naked,  save  a  piece  of  dirty 
carpet  about  her  loins,  was  delicate  of  constitution,  and  much 
fatigued  from  a  rough  sea-voyage.  Touched  by  her  modest 
demeanor  and  intelligent  countenance,  Mrs.  Wheatley  chose  her 
from  a  large  company  of  slaves.  It  was  her  intention  to  teach 
her  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  domestic ;  but  clean  clothing  and 
wholesome  diet  effected  such  a  radical  change  in  the  child  for  the 
better,  that  Mrs.  Wheatley  changed  her  plans,  and  began  to  give 
her  private  instruction.  Eager  for  learning,  apt  in  acquiring, 
though  only  eight  years  old,  she  greatly  surprised  and  pleased  her 
mistress.  Placed  under  the  instruction  of  Mrs.  Wheatley's  daugh- 
ter, Phillis  learned  the  English  language  sufficiently  well  as  to  be 
ab!e  to  read  the  most  difficult  portions  of  the  Bible  with  ease  and 
accuracy.  This  she  accomplished  in  less  than  a  year  and  a  half. 
She  readily  mastered  the  art  of  writing ;  and  within  four  year» 
from  the  time  she  landed  in  the  slave-market  in  Boston,  she  was 
able  to  carry  on  an  extensive  correspondence  on  a  variety  of 
topics. 

Her  ripening  intellectual  faculties  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  refined  and  educated  people  of  Boston,  many  of  whom  sought 
her  society  at  the  home  of  the  W'lieatleys.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  this  i^-riod  did  not  witness  general  culture  among  the 
masses  of  white  people,  and  certainly  no  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  Negroes.  And  yet  some  cultivated  white  persons  gave 
Phillis  encouragement,  loaned  her  books,  and  called  her  out  on 
m:itters  of  a  literary  character.  Having  acquired  the  principles 
oi  an  English  education,  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  study  of 


*  Slamy  in  Mass.,  p.  6a. 
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the  Latin  language, '  and  was  able  to  do  well  in  it.  Encouraged 
by  her  success,  she  translated  one  of  Ovid's  tales.  The  transUu 
tton  was  considered  so  admirable  that  it  was  published  in  Boston 
by  some  of  her  friends.  On  reaching  England  it  was  republished, 
and  called  forth  the  praise  of  many  of  the  reviews. 

Her  manners  were  modest  and  refined.  Her  nature  was  sen- 
sitive and  affectionate.  She  early  gave  signs  of  a  dee^)  spiritual 
experience,'  which  gave  tone  and  character  to  all  her  efforts  in 
composition  and  poetry.  There  was  a  charming  vein  of  grati- 
tude  in  all  her  private  conversations  and  public  utterances,  which 
licr  owners  did  not  fail  to  recognize  and  appreciate.  Her  only 
distinct  recollection  of  her  native  home  was,  that  every  morning 
<jaily  Iter"  mother  poured  on!  zcafer  he/ore  the  rising  sun.  Her 
growing  intelligence  and  keen  appreciation  of  the  blessings  of 
civilization  overreached  mere  animal  grief  at  the  separation  from 
her  mother.  And  as  she  knew  more  of  the  word  of  God,  she 
became  more  deeply  interested  in  the  condition  of  her  race. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  her  master  emancipated  her.  Naturally 
delicate,  the  severe  el i mate  of  New  luigland,  and  her  constant 
application  to  study,  began  to  show  on  her  health.  Her  friend 
and  mother,  for  such  she  proved  herself  to  be,  Mrs.  Wheatley, 
solicitous  about  her  health,  called  in  eminent  medical  counsel, 
who  prescribed  a  sea-voyage.  A  son  of  Mrs.  Wheatley  was  about 
to  visit  England  on  mercantile  business,  and  therefore  took 
Phillis  with  him.  For  the  previous  six  years  she  had  cultivated 
her  taste  for  poetry ;  and,  at  this  time,  her  reputation  was  quite 
well  established.  She  had  corresponded  with  persons  in  England 
in  social  circles,  and  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  English.  She  was 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  the  society  of  the  British 
metropolis,  and  treated  with  great  consideration.  Under  all  the 
trying  circumstances  of  high  social  life,  among  the  nobility  and 
rarest  literary  genius  of  London,  this  redeemed  child  of  the  des- 
ert, coupled  to  a  beautiful  modesty  the  extraordinary  powers  of  an 
incomparable  conversationalist.  She  carried  London  by  storm. 
Thoughtful  people  praised  her;  titled  people  dined  her;  and  the 
press  extolled  the  name  of  Phillis  Wheatley,  the  African  poetess. 


•  Mott's  Sketches,  p.  17. 

'  At  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  in  the  year  1770,  Phillis  was  baptized  into  the  meiDberalup  of 
Iheiocietjnironliippiiigia  the  "Old  Soath  Meetini-HmiM.'*  The  gifted, doqoaitt  and  noUe 
Dr.  Sc»  all  was  the  pastor.  This  was aaoKcqplioD  to  the  tule^  ftat  stem  waie  not  haptiiod  irto 

the  Church. 
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Flrevailed  upon  by  admiring  friends,  in  1773  »  she  gave  her 
poems  to  the  world.  Tbey  were  published  in  London  in  a  small 
octavo  volume  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  compris- 
ing tbirty»nine  pieces.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  with  a  picture  of  the  poetess,  and  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation signed  by  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  with 
many  other  «  respectable  citizens  of  Boston.*' 


TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

As  it  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  to  the  publisher,  by  persons  who  have 

seen  the  manuscript,  that  numbers  would  be  ready  to  suspect  they  were  not 
really  the  writings  of  Phillis,  he  has  procured  the  following  attestation,  from 
ihe  most  respectable  characters  in  ^of/tfw,  that  oone  might  have  the  least 
ground  for  disputin*;  their  Ori^^inal. 

We,  whose  Names  are  under-written,  do  assure  the  World,  tliat  the  Poems 
specified  in  the  following  page  were  (as  we  verily  believe)  written  by  Phillis, 
a  young  Negro  Girl,  who  was,  but  a  few  Years  since,  brought,  an  uncultivated 
Barbarian,  from  Africa^  and  has  ever  since  been,  and  now  is,  under  the  disad- 
v.intai:re  of  serving  as  a  Slave  in  a  family  in  this  town.  She  has  been  exann 
ioed  by  some  o£  the  best  judges,  and  is  thought  qualiiied  to  write  them. 

His  Excellency,  THOMAS  Hutchinson,  Governor* 
The  Hon.  Andrew  Oliver,  Lieutenant  Governor* 
Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  ;  Rev.  Charles  Chauncy, 


Hon.  John  Erving, 
Hon.  James  Pitts, 
Hon.  Harrison  Gray, 
Hon.  James  Bowdoin, 
John  Hancock,  Esq. 
Joseph  Green,  Esq. 
Richard  Cary,  Esq, 


Rev.  Mather  Byles, 
Rev.  Ed.  Pemberton, 
Rev.  Andrew  Elliot, 
Rev.  Samuel  Cooper, 

Rev.  Samuel  Mather, 
Rev.  John  Moorhead, 
Mr.  John  Wheatley,  her  master. 


The  volume  has  passed  through  several  English  and  American 
editions,  and  is  to  be  found  in  all  first-class  libraries  in  the 
country.  Mrs.  Wheatley  sickened,  and  grieved  daily  after  Phillis. 
A  picture  of  her  little  ward,  sent  from  England,  adorned  her  bed- 
room ;  and  she  pointed  it  out  to  visiting  friends  with  all  the  sin- 
cere pride  of  a  mother.  On  one  occasion  she  exclaimed  to  a 
friend,  **  See !  Look  at  my  Phillis !  Does  she  not  seem  as  though 
she  would  speak  to  me?"   Getting  no  better,  she  sent  a  loving 


'  AH  writen  I  Kanrt  lea  m  iMs  nib)ect— and  I  think  I  have  seen  all— 'leanre  the  impressioa 
tekMUs  Wheatley's  poems  were  <ir>t  jublished  in  London.  l*his  is  not  true.  The  first  pub' 
^hed  puems  from  her  pen  were  issucdin  Bostonin  1770k  But  it  was  a  mere  pwnplilet  editioiii 

■od  has  long  since  periithed. 
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request  to  Phillis  to  come  to  her  at  as  early  a  moment  as  possible. 
With  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Wheatley  for  countless 
blessings  bestowed  upon  her,  Phillis  hastened  to  return  to  Boston. 
She  found  her  friend  and  benefactor  just  living,  and  shortly  had 

the  mournful  satisfaction  of  closing  her  sightless  eyes.  The  hus- 
band and  daugliici  followed  the  wife  and  mother  quickly  to  the 
grave.  Young  Mr.  Wheatley  married,  and  settled  in  England. 
Phillis  was  alone  in  the  world. 

"  She  soon  after  received  an  offer  of  marriage  from  a  respectable  colored 
man,  of  Boston.  The  name  of  this  individual  was  John  Peters.'  He  kept  a 
grocery  in  Court  Street,  and  was  a  man  of  luindsome  person.  He  wore  a  wig, 
carried  a  cane,  and  quite  acted  out  '  tJic  i^ottlitnan.^  In  an  evil  hour,  he  was 
accepted;  and,  though  he  was  a  man  ol  talents  and  information,  —  writing  with 
fluency  and  propriety,  and,  at  one  period,  reading  law,  —  he  proved  utterly 
nnworthy  of  the  distinguished  woman  who  honored  him  by  her  alliance." 

Her  married  life  was  brief.  She  was  the  mother  of  one  child, 
that  died  early.  Ignorant  of  the  duties  of  domestic  life,  courted 
and  flattered  by  the  cultivated,  Peters's  jealousy  was  at  length 
turned  into  harsh  treatment.  Tenderly  raised,  and  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  Phillis  soon  went  into  decline,  and  died  Dec.  5,  ijZa* 
in  the  thirty-first  *  year  of  her  life,  greatly  beloved  and  sincerely 
mourned  by  all  whose  good  fortune  it  had  been  to  know  of  her 
high  mental  endowments  and  blameless  Christian  life. 

Her  influence  upon  the  rapidly  g^rowing  anti-slavery  sentiment 
of  Massachusetts  was  considerable.  The  friends  of  humanity 
took  pleasure  in  pointing  to  her  marvellous  achievements,  as  an 
evidence  of  what  the  Negro  could  do  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. From  a  state  of  nudity  in  a  slave-market,  a  stranger  to 
the  English  language,  this  young  African  girl  had  won  her  way 
over  the  rough  path  of  learning;  had  conquered  the  spirit  ii 
caste  in  the  best  society  of  conservative  old  Boston  ;  had  brought 
two  continents  to  her  feet  in  admiration  and  amazement  at  the 
rare  poetical  accomplishments  of  a  child  of  Africa  1 3 

She  addressed  a  poem  to  Gen.  Wasliington  that  pleased  the 
old  warrior  very  much.  We  have  never  seen  it,  though  we  have 
searched  diligently.    Mr.  Sparks  says  of  it,  — 

*  An  tiie  hUtorians  but  Spuks  omit  the  given  name  of  Peters.   It  was  John. 

»  The  flatc  \!MKir\  i;'\cn  for  her  death  17S0.  wliile  her  x^t  U  fixed  at  tareBty*flix.  The 
best  authori^  gives  the  dates  above,  and  I  think  they  are  correct. 

*  "  Her  concspondence  was  sought,  and  it  axtended  to  persons  ol  (SstiMtiao  evea  in  Eag- 
hnd ;  among  whom  may  be  named  the  Countess  of  Huadngdoo,  White6eU^  and  the  Bad  of 
Dartmouth.*'— Spamu's  W^uhing^t  voL  Uu  p.  398^  note. 
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I  have  not  been  able  to  find,  among  Washington's  papers,  the  letter  and 
poem  addressed  to  him.  They  have  doubtless  been  lost  From  the  circunw 
stance  of  her  invoking  t!it  muse  in  his  praise,  and  from  the  tenor  of  some  of 

ber  printed  pieces,  particularly  one  addressed  to  King  Geor^^e  seven  years 
before,  in  which  slie  coniiilimcnts  him  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamj)  Act,  it  may 
Ix-  intorrod.  tiiat  she  was  a  Wliig  in  politics  after  the  American  way  of  thinking; 
and  it  might  be  curious  to  see  in  what  manner  slie  would  eulogize  liberty  and 
the  rights  of  man,  while  herself,  nominally  at  least,  in  bondage."* 

Gen.  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  bearing  date  of 
the  lotb  of  February,  1776^  from  Cambridge,  refers  to  the  letter 
and  poem  as  follows :  , 

**  I  recollect  nothing  else  worth  giving  you  the  trouble  of,  unless  you  can 

he  amused  by  reading  a  letter  and  poem  addressed  to  me  by  Miss  Phillis 

Wheatley.  In  searching  over  a  parcel  of  papers  the  other  day,  in  order  to 
dcstmy  such  as  were  useless,  I  brouijht  it  to  light  again.  At  first,  with  a  view 
of  doiiv^  justice  to  her  poetical  genius,  1  had  a  great  mind  to  publish  the  jioem; 
but  not  knowing  whether  it  might  not  be  considered  rather  as  a  mark  of  my 
own  vanity,  than  as  a  compliment  to  her,  I  laid  it  aside,'  till  I  came  across  it 
again  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.**  9 

This  £^ivcs  the  world  an  "inside"  view  of  the  brave  old  gen- 
eral's opinion  of  the  poem  and  poetess;  but  the  outside"  view, 
as  expressed  to  Phillis,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  at  this  point 


Miss  Phillis, — Your  favor  of  the  26th  of  October  did  not  reach  my 
hands*  tttt  the  middle  of  December.  Time  enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given 

an  answer  ere  this.  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  important  occurrences,  con- 
tinually interposing  to  distract  tlie  mind  and  witlulr.nv  the  attention,  I  hope 
will  aifolo^^i/e  for  the  delay,  aiul  ple.ul  my  excuse  for  the  seeming  but  not  real 
neglect.  1  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  polite  notice  of  me,  in  the 
ele^t  lines  you  endosed;  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of  such 
eaoomlum  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner  exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your 
poetical  talents;  in  honor  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you,  I  would 
lave  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been  apprehensive,  that,  while  I  only  meant 
t'^  ;nve  the  worhl  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,  I  might  have  incurred  the 
imputation  of  vanity.  Tliis,  and  nothing  else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it 
place  in  the  public  prints. 

Ii  you  should  ever  come  to  Cambridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  a  person  so  favored  by  the  Muses,  and  to  whom  nature  has  been 
<o  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her  dispensations. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obedient,  humble  servant, 


'  Sparics's  Washington,  voL  iii.  p.  299,  note. 

*  This  deslrogr*  tiie  last  hope  I  have  nunad  fcr  nearly  six  yean  llial  flie  poem  might  yet 
<mc  to  light.    Somehow  I  had  overlooked  this  note^  ^ 


Cambriogb,  a8  Fcbruaiy,  17761. 


George  Washington.4 


*  Sperks't  Waihi^gton,  vol  iu.  p.  a88» 


«  IbkL,  voLiU.  pp.  aff,  S98L 
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This  letter  is  a  handsome  compliment  to  the  poetess,  and  does 
honor  to  both  the  head  and  heart  of  the  general.  His  modesty, 
so  characteristic,  has  deprived  history  o£  its  dues.  But  it  is 
consoling  to  know  that  the  sentiments  of  the  poem  found  a 
response  in  the  patriotic  heart  of  the  first  soldier  rf  tke  Revalue 
tioM,  and  tk$  Father  of  his  Country  I 

While  Phillis  Wheatley  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  this  period,  and  who,  as  a  Colored  person, 
had  no  equal,  yet  she  was  not  the  only  individual  of  her  race  of 
intellect  and  character.  A  Negro  boy  from  Africa  was  purchased 
by  a  Mr.  Slocnm,  who  resided  near  New  Bedford,  Mass.  After 
he  acquired  the  language,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  freedom,  and 
in  a  few  years,  by  working  beyond  the  hours  he  devoted  to  his 
master,  was  enabled  to  buy  himself  from  his  master.  He  married 
an  Indian  woman  named  Ruth  Moses,  and  settled  at  Cutter- 
hunker,  in  the  Elizabeth  Islands,  near  New  Bedford.  In  a  few 
years,  through  industry  and  frugality,  John  Cuffe  —  the  name  he 
took  as  a  frcem:m  —  was  enabled  to  j^urchase  a  good  farm  of  one 
hundred  (lOO)  acres.  Every  year  recorded  new  achievements,  until 
John  Cuffe  had  a  wide  reputation  for  wealth,  honesty,  and  intelli- 
gence. He  applied  himself  to  books,  and  secured,  as  the  ripe 
fruit  of  his  studious  habits,  a  fair  business  education.  Both  him- 
self and  wife  were  Christian  believers;  and  to  lives  of  industr\' 
and  increasing  secular  knowledge,  they  added  that  higher  knowl- 
edge which  makes  alive  to  "everlasting  life."  Ten  children  were 
bom  unto  them, — four  boys  and  six  girls.  One  of  the  boys, 
Paul  Cuffe,  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  color 
Massachusetts  has  produced.  The  reader  will  be  introduced  to 
him  in  the  proper  place  in  the  history.  John  Cuffe  died  in  1745, 
leaving  behind,  in  addition  to  considerable  property,  a  good  name, 
which  is  of  great  price.' 

Richard  Dalton,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  owned  a  Negro  boy  whom 
he  taught  to  read  any  Greek  writer  without  hesitancy.  Mr. 
Dalton  was  afflicted  with  weak  eyes;  and  his  fondness  for  the 
classics  would  not  allow  him  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  them,  and 
hence  his  Negro  boy  Caesar  was  instructed  in  the  Greek.*  "The 
Boston  Chronicle  "  of  Sept.  21,  1769,  contains  the  following  adver- 
tisement:  "To  be  sold,  a  Likely  Little  negroe  boy,  who  can 
speak  the  French  langHagc,  and  very  fit  for  a  Valet." 


'  Aimulcad's  A  Tribute  to  the  N^o,  pp.  460,  461.      *  Douglass,  vol.  iu  p.  Dot» 
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With  increasing  evidence  of  the  Negro's  capacity  for  mental 
improvement,  and  fitness  for  the  duties  and  blessings  of  a  free- 
man, and  the  growing  insolence  and  rigorous  policy  of  the 
mother  country,  came  a  wonderful  change  in  the  colony.  The 

Ncjrroes  were  ernbolclcned  to  ask  for  and  claim  rights  as  British 
subjects,  and  ihc  more  hunianc  clement  among  the  whites  saw  in 
a  relaxation  of  the  severe  treatment  of  the  blacks  security  and 
immunity  in  war.  But  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Massachusetts 
was  not  born  of  a  genuine  desire  to  put  down  a  wicked  and  cruel 
traffic  in  human  beings.  Two  things  operated  in  favor  of  humane 
treatment  of  the  slaves,  —  an  impending  war,  and  the  decision  of 
Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Sommersett  case.  The  English  govern- 
ment was  yearly  increasing  the  burdens  of  the  colonists.  The 
country  was  young,  its  resources  little  known.  The  people  were 
largely  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  There  were  no  tariff 
laws  encouraging  or  protecting  the  labor  or  skill  of  the  people. 
Civil  war  seemed  inevitable.  Thoughtful  men  began  to  consider 
the  question  as  to  which  party  the  Negroes  of  the  colony  would 
contribute  their  strength.  It  was  no  idle  question  to  determine 
whether  the  Negroes  were  Tories  or  Whigs.  As  early  as  1750  the 
questions  as  to  the  legality  of  holding  Negroes  in  slavery  in 
British  colonies  began  to  be  discussed  in  England  and  New  Eng- 
land. **  What,  precisely,  the  English  law  might  be  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  still  remained  a  subject  of  doubt"  ■  Lord  Holt  held 
that  slavery  was  a  condition  unknown  to  English  law,  —  that  the 
being  in  England  was  evidence  of  freedom.  This  embarrassed 
New-England  planters  in  taking  their  slaves  to  England.  The 
planted  banded  for  their  common  cause,  and  secured  the  written 
opinion  of  Yorke  and  Talbot,,  attorney  and  solicitor  general  of 
England.  They  held  that  slaves  could  be  held  in  England  as  well 
as  in  America ;  that  baptism  did  not  confer  freedom  :  and  the 
opinion  stood  as  sound  law  for  nearly  a  half-century.*  The  men 
in  England  who  lived  on  the  money  wrung  from  the  slave-trade, 
the  members  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  the  institution  of  slavery.  In  order  to  maintain  it  by  law  in 
the  American  colonies,  it  had  to  be  recognized  in  England.  The 
people  of  Massachusetts  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  question, 
in  1761,  at  a  meeting  "in  the  old  court-house,"  Jaraes  Otis,3  in  a 

*  RBInd^  voL  ii.  p.  426.  *  PlawMtiRi  Urii^  Ambler,  76. 

*  XtBtjrioaiid  ttiangdy  hklfaecMiof  aone  frioMls  wd  admiftn  of  the  gifted  John  Adams 
••hwaow^aftvflMhpM  flf  naayytan,  what  haliwl  to  aqroC  Um  pot^  Ute 
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speech  against  the  "writs  of  assistance/'  struck  a  popular  chord 
on  the  questions  of  "The  Rights  of  the  Colonies,"  afterwards 
published  (1764)  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  He  took  the  broad 
tcround,  *'that  the  colonists,  black  and  white,  born  here,  are  free- 
born  British  sul^jects  and  entitled  to  all  the  essential  rights  of 
such."'  In  1766  Nathaniel  Appleton  and  James  Swan  distin- 
guished themselves  in  their  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  "liberty 
for  all."  It  became  the  L^eneral  topic  ol  tliscussion  in  private  and 
public,  and  country  lyceums  and  college  societies  took  it  up  as  a 
subject  of  forensic  disputation. ^  In  the  month  of  May,  1766,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  were  instructed  to  advocate  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery.  And  on  the  i6th  of  March,  1767.  a 
resolution  was  offered  to  see  whether  the  instructions  should  be 
adhered  to,  and  was  unanimously  carried  in  the  affirmative.  But 
it  should  be  remembered  thnt  British  troops  were  in  the  colony, 
in  the  streets  of  Hoston.  The  muttcrings  of  the  distant  thunder 
of  revolution  could  be  heard.  Public  sentiment  was  greatly 
tempered  toward  the  Negroes,  On  the  31st  of  May,  1609^ 
House  of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts  resolved  against  the 
presence  of  troops,  and  besought  the  governor  to  remove  them. 
His  Excellency  disclaimed  any  power  under  the  circumstances  to 
Interfere.  The  House  denounced  a  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  o£  the  General  Court,  as  "without 
precedent,  and  unconstitutional"  3  In  1769  one  of  the  courts 
of  Massachusetts  gave  a  decision  friendly  to  a  slave,  who  was  the 
plaintiff.  This  stimulated  the  Negroes  to  an  exertion  for  free* 
dom.  The  entire  colony  was  in  a  feverish  state  of  excitement. 
An  anonymous  Tory  writer  reproached  Bostonians  for  desiring 
freedom  when  they  llicmselves  enslaved  others. 


mild  views  on  slavery  were  as  deserving  of  scrutiny  as  those  of  the  elder  Quincy.  Mr.  .'\ddnis 
sayt:  "  Nor  were  the  poor  negroes  fcwfotten.  Not  %  Quaker  in  Philadelphia,  or  Mr.  Jcfferaon, 
of  Virginia,  ever  asserted  the  rijhts  of  negroes  in  stronger  terms.  Young  as  I  was,  and  ;i;nr>rant 
35  I  was,  I  sluiddcred  at  the  doctrine  he  taught;  and  I  have  all  my  lifetime  shuddered,  and  still 
shudder,  at  the  consequences  that  may  be  drawn  from  such  premisea.  Shall  we  say,  Uiat  the 
rights  of  masters  and  servants  clash,  and  can  he  decided  en^  fajr  fo»e?  I  adore  the  idea  of 
gradual  alwlitions !  But  who  shall  decide  how  ittt  or  bow  slowly  these  aboUtioiM  shall  be  madef '* 

»  Hildrcth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  564,  565. 

*  Cufhn  says,  "  In  October  of  1773,  an  action  was  brought  against  Richard  Orfiwlwf,  ef 
Newboryport,  bjr  Cmar  [Hendridc],  a  colored  man,  whom  he  daimed  as  Us  slave,  for  holdbiK 

him  in  Ijondanc.    He  laid  the  tI.iTn.T.;rs  at  fifty  pounds.    The  c  nmcil  for  the  plaintiff,  in  '.vhn».e 
favor  the  jury  brought  in  their  veulict  and  awarded  him  eighteen  pounds'  damages  and  costs,  was 
John  Lowell,  Esq.,  afterward  Judge  Lowell.  This  case  excited  much  hitereet,  as  it      the  finl» 
tf  not  tfie  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  ever  oocuned  in  the  oounQr.'* 
s  Uildrelb,  toL  ii.  pp.  5)0,  551, 
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What!'  cries  our  good  people  here,  *■  Negro  slaves  in  Boston  \  It  cannot 
be.'  It  is  nevertheless  true.  For  though  the  Bostonians  have  grounded  their 
TcbelUon  on  the  'immutable  laws  of  nature/  yet,  notwithstanding  their  re> 
solves  about  freedom  in  their  TownnneetingSt  they  actually  have  in  town  2,000 
N^io  slaves.*'  * 

These  trying  and  exasperating  circumstances  were  but  the 
friendly  precursors  of  a  spirit  of  universal  liberty. 

In  England  the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  in  the  Sommersett 
case  had  encouraged  the  conscientious  few  who  championed  the 
cause  of  the  slave.  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
had  taken  to  London  with  him  his  Negro  slave,  James  Sommersett. 
The  Negro  was  seized  with  a  sickness  in  the  British  metropolis, 
and  was  thereupon  abandoned  by  his  master.  He  afterwards 
regained  his  health,  and  secured  employment.  His  master,  learn- 
ing of  his  whereabouts,  had  him  arrested,  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment on  board  the  vessel  "Ann  and  Mary/'  Capt  John  Knowls, 
commander,  then  lying  in  the  Thames,  but  soon  to  sail  for 
Jamaica,  where  Sommersett  was  to  be  sold. 

''On  the  3rd  of  Dec,  1771,  affidavits  were  made  by  Thomas  Walklin,  Eliza- 
l)eth  Cade,  and  John  Marlow,  that  James  Sommersett,  a  Nci^ro.  was  confined 
in  ;rr.ns  on  Vriard  a  ship  called  the  Ann  and  Mary,  Jolin  Knowls  com- 
mander, lying  in  the  Thames,  and  Ixninfl  for  Jamaica.  Lord  Manstielti,  upon  the 
prayer  of  the  above  subscribers,  allowed  a  writ  o£  habeas  corpus^  requiring 
die  return  of  the  body  of  Sommersett  before  his  lordship  with  an  explanation 
«l  the  canse  of  his  detention.  On  the  9th  of  Dec,  Capt  Knowls  prodnced 
the  body  of  Sommersett  in  Court.  Lord  Mansfield,  after  a  preliminary  ex* 
amination,  referred  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and,  therefore, 
took  sureties,  and  lx)und  Sommersett  over  'till  'the  2nd  day  of  the  next  Hil- 
lary term/  At  the  time  appointed  the  defendant,  with  counsel,  the  rej)Utcd 
master  of  the  Negro  man  Sommersett.  and  Capt.  John  Knowls.  appeared  before 
the  court.  Capt.  Kno\vli>  recited  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  detain  Sommer- 
sett; idiereupon  the  counsel  for  the  latter  aslced  for  time  in  which  to  prepare 
an  argument  against  the  return.  Lord  Mansfield  gave  them  until  the  7th  of 
Febroary.  At  the  time  appointed  Mr.  Sergeant  Davy  and  Mr.  Setgeant  Glynn 
vgued  against  the  return,  and  had  further  argument  *  postponed 'till  Easter 
term,'  when  Mr.  Mansikkl.  Mr.  AUeyne,  and  Mr.  Ilarf^rave  arirued  on  the 
same  side.  *The  only  question  before  us  is  whether  the  cause  on  the  return  is 
sufficient.  If  it  is.  the  Ne«jro  must  be  rcnKindcd:  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  dis- 
charged. The  return  states  tiiat  ilie  .slave  departed  and  refused  to  serve, 
vbereopon  he  was  Icept  to  be  sold  abroad.  So  high  an  act  of  dominion  must 
1m  recognized  by  the  btw  of  the  country  where  it  is  used.  The  power  of  a 
outer  over  bis  slave  has  been  exceedingly  different  in  different  countries. 

'  Drake,  p.  729,  nots^  '  I  use  the  English  spelling,  —  SommeraetL 
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The  state  of  slaver}*  is  of  such  a  lu^re  titat  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced 
on  any  reasons,  moral  or  political,  but  only  by  positive  law,  which  preserves  its 
force  long  after  the  reasons,  occasions,  and  time  itself  from  whence  it  was 
created  is  erased  from  memory*   It  is  so  odious  that  nothing  can  be  suffered 

to  support  it  l)Ut  positive  law.  Whatever  inconveniences,  therefore,  may  follow 
from  the  deci>ion,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the  law  oi 
England,  and  thereiurc  the  black  mu6t  be  discharged.' 

The  influence  of  this  decision  was  wide-spread,  and  hurtful  to 
slavery  in  the  British  coh)nies  in  North  America.  It  pourefl  new 
life  into  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Negroes,  and  furnished  a  rule 
of  law  for  the  advocates  of  "freedom  for  all."  It  raised  a  qiies- 
lion  of  law  in  all  the  colonies  as  to  whether  the  colonial  go\  crn- 
nients  could  pass  an  Act  legalizing  that  which  was  "contrary  to 
English  1:iw."  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  general  and  generous  impulse  for  liberty, 
the  indissoluble  ties  of  avarice,  and  the  greed  for  the  unearned 
gains  of  the  slave-trade,  made  public  men  conservate  to  conserve 
the  interests  of  those  directly  interested  in  the  inhuman  traffic. 

'*  In  an  aire  when  the  interests  of  trade  uuidcd  legislation,  this  hranch  of 
commerce  jios^cssed  paraiiimint  attractions.  Not  a  statesman  exposed  its 
enormities;  and,  if  Richard  lia.xter  echoed  the  opinions  of  Puritan  Massachu- 
setts, if  Southern  drew  tears  by  the  tragic  tale  of  Oronoolco,  if  Steele  awakened 
a  throb  of  indignation  by  the  story  of  Inlde  and  YaricOt  if  Savage  and  Shen- 
stone  pointed  their  feeble  couplets  with  the  wrongs  of  ♦  Afric's  sable  children/ 
if  the  Irish  metaphysician  Hutcheson,  struggling  for  a  higher  system  of  morals. 
—  justly  stigmatized  the  traffic;  yet  no  j)ublic  opinion  lifted  its  voice  against  it. 
English  ships,  tilted  out  in  English  cities,  under  the  special  favor  of  the  royal 
family,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  parliament,  stole  from  Africa,  in  the  years  from 
1700  to  1750,  probably  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls,  of  whom  one-eighth  were 
buried  in  the  AtlantiCt  victims  of  the  passage;  and  yet  in  England  no  general 
indignation  rebulced  the  enormity;  for  the  public  opinion  of  the  age  was  obe- 
dient to  materialism.*'  * 

Humane  masters  who  desired  to  emancipate  their  slaves  were 
embarrassed  by  a  statute  unfriendly  to  manumission.  The  Act  of 
17033  deterred  many  persons  from  emancipating  their  slaves  on 
account  of  its  unjust  and  hard  requirements.  And  under  it  quite 
a  deal  of  litigation  arose.  It  required  every  master  who  desired 
to  liberate  his  slave,  before  doing  so,  to  furnish  a  bond  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  town  or  place  in  which  he  residedr  In  a  sum  not 


>  Hildieth,  voi  iL  p.  567.  '  Bracroft,  iith  cd.  vol.  iiL  p.  4ts. 

*  Aadflst  Chaifas  and  Laws  of  Mass.,  ppw  745,  746. 
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less  than  fitty  pounds.'  This  was  to  indemnify  the  town  or  place 
in  case  the  Negro  slave  thus  emancipated  should,  through  lame- 
ness or  sickness,  become  a  charge.  In  case  a  master  failed  to- 
furnish  such  security,  his  emancipated  slaves  were  still  contem* 
plated  by  the  law  as  in  bondage,  "  notwithstanding  any  manumis* 
sion  or  instrument  of  freedom  to  them  made  or  given/'  Judge 
Sewall,  in  a  letter  to  John  Adams,  cites  a  case  in  point 

"A  man,  by  \vill,  gives  his  Negro  his  liberty,  and  leaves  him  a  legacy. 
The  executor  consents  that  the  Negro  shall  be  free,  but  refuscth  to  gi%'e  bond 
ii>  the -cltLtmen  to  indemnity  the  town  against  any  charge  lor  his  support  in 
'  ise  liL'  should  become  i^oor  (w  ithout  which,  by  the  province  law,  he  is  not 
manumittcti),  or  to  pay  him  the  legacy. 

Query,  Can  he  recover  the  legacy,  and  how  ? 

I  have  just  observed  that  in  your  last  you  desire  me  to  say  something 
towards  discouraging  you  from  removing  to  Providence;  and  you  say,  any 
thiagwilldo.  At  present,  I  only  say,  you  will  do  well  enough  where  you  are. 
J  will  explain  myself,  and  add  somctliing  further,  in  some  future  letter.  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge  now,  for  which  1  believe  you  will  not  be  inconsolabiy 
grieved.  So,  to  put  you  out  of  pain,  your  hearty  friend, 

Jonathan  Sewall.*** 

Mr.  Adams  replied  as  follows :  — 

''Now.  En  mesMre  le  manner.   The  testator  intended  plainly  that  his 

negro  should  have  his  liberty  and  a  legacy ;  therefore  the  law  will  presume 
ihsLt  he  intended  his  executor  should  do  all  that  without  which  he  could  have 
neitlicr.    That  tliis  indemnification  was  not  in  tlie  testator's  mind,  cannot  be 
proved  Irom  the  will  any  more  than  it  could  be  proved,  in  the  first  case  above, 
that  the  testator  did  not  kimw  a  fee-simple  would  pass  a  will  without  the  word 
neirs ;  nor  than,  in  the  second  case,  that  the  devise  of  a  trust,  that  might 
continue  forever,  would  convey  a  fee-simple  without  the  like  words.    J  take  it, 
therefore,  that  the  executor  of  this  will  is,  by  implication,  obliged  to  give  bonds 
to  the  town  treasurer,  and,  in  his  refusal,  is  a  wrongdoer;  and  I  cannot  think 
be  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  his  own  wrong,  so  much  as  to 
allege  this  want  of  an  indemnification  to  evade  an  action  of  the  case  brought 
for  the  legacy  by  the  negro  himself. 

*'  But  why  may  not  the  negro  bring  a  special  action  of  the  case  against  the 
executor,  setting  forth  the  will,  the  devise  of  freedom  and  a  legacy,  and  then 


'  The  foUowing  is  from  Felt's  Salem,  vol.  ii.  pp.415,  416,  and  illustrates  the  manner  ia 
vindi  Oft  hemt  «as  conptted  with :  **  1715.  Ann,  relict  of  Governor  Bndatreet,  frees  Uaau^  a 
aegio  tcranit.  1717,  Dec.  at.  WilKan  and  Samuel  Upton,  of  this  town,  liberate  Thomas,  wh» 

has  faithfully  served  their  father,  John  Upton,  of  Reading.    They  give  security  to  the  treasurer, 
tr.a:  they  will  meet  all  charges,  which  may  accrue  against  the  said  black  man.    1721,  May  27. 
Eiuur  iCeyser  does  the  same  for  his  servant,  Cato,  after  four  years  more,  and  then  the  latter  was 
tDiaeehw  two  sirit* «f  dotbca.  .  .  •  1758,  June  5.  The hdn  of  Jotip  Turner,  faaviuK  freed  two. 
anwts,  Titus  and  Kebeckah,  i;ive  bonds  to  the  adectmeo,  tiiat  thcf  shall faa 00  pttUic  duunk" 
*  John  Adams'*  Works,  voL  i.  p.  51* 
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the  necessity  of  indemnification  by  the  province  law,  and  then  a  refusal  to 
indemnify,  and,  of  consftquence,  to  set  free  and  to  pay  the  legacy  ? 

Perhaps  the  negro  is  free  at  common  law  by  the  devise.    Now,  the 

province  law  seems  to  have  been  made  only  to  oblige  the  roaster  to  maintain 

his  manumitted  slave,  and  not  to  declare  a  manumission  in  the  masters  life* 
time,  or  at  his  death,  void.  Slioiild  a  master  give  his  nej^jro  his  freedom,  under 
liis  hand  and  seal,  without  ijiving  bond  to  the  town,  and  should  afterwards 
repent  and  endeavor  to  recall  the  negro  into  servitude,  would  not  that  instru- 
ment be  a  sufficient  discharge  against  the  master?"  > 

It  is  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this  Act,  that  it  was  [)assed  to 

put  a  stop  to  the  very  prevalent  habit  of  emancipating  old  and 
decrepit  Negroes  after  tliere  was  no  more  service  in  them.  It  this 
be  true,  it  reveals  a  jjracticc  niore  cruel  than  slavery  itself. 

In  1702  the  representatives  of  the  town  of  Boston  were 
"desired  to  promote  the  encouraging  the  bringing  of  White 
servants  and  to  put  a  period  to  Negroes  being  slaves."  ^  This 
was  not  an  anti-slavery  measure,  as  some  have  wrongly  supposed.? 
It  was  not  a  resolution  or  an  Act :  it  was  simply  a  request ;  and 
one  that  the  "  Representatives  "  did  not  grant  for  nearly  a  century 
afterwards. 

**In  1 7 18,  a  committee  of  both  Houses  prepared  a  bill  entided  'An  Act 
for  the  Encouraging  the  Importation  of  White  Male  Servants,  and  the  prevent- 
ing the  Clandestine  bringing  in  of  Negroes  and  Molattoes.*  ** 

It  was  read  in  Council  a  first  time  on  the  i6th  of  June,  and 
"sent  down  recommended"  to  the  House ;  where  it  was  also  read 
a  first  time  on  the  same  day.  The  next  day  it  was  read  a  second 
time,  and,  "  on  the  question  for  a  third  reading,  decided  in  the 
negative."  4  In  1706  an  argument  or  Computation  that  the 
Importation  of  Negroes  is  not  so  profitable  as  that  of  White 
Servants,"  was  published  in  Boston.5  It  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  Act  mentioned  above,  and  shows  that  the  motives  that 
inspired  the  people  who  wanted  a  period  put  to  the  holding  of 
Negroes  as  slaves  were  grossly  material  and  selfish.  It  was  the 
first  published  article  on  the  subject,  and  is  worthy  of  reproduc- 


'  Adams's  Works,  voL  i.  p.  5S>  *  Drake,  p.  525. 

*  Ths  late  ScBslor  Sttmner,  in  a  speech  dellmed  on  fbe  aSth  of  Jnne,  1854,  rden  Id  tttsai 
"the  earliest  testimony  from  any  official  body  against  ncgru  slavery."   Even  the  wci^  of  th* 

senators  .T^wtion  cannot  resist  the  f:»cts  nf  histon-.  The  "  resolve"  instructing  the  "representa- 
tives" walk  never  carried;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  next  Act  was  the  law  of  1703  restrictia| 

*  Jounul  H.  of      15,^  i6k  Gcaecal  Court  Reoocds,  s.  a8&       *  Sbvwy  ta  Hani  p>  te& 
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tion  in  full.  It  is  reprinted  from  "The  Boston  News-Letter,"  No. 
112,  June  lO,  1706,  in  the  New- York  Historical  Society. 

"By  last  Year's  Bill  of  Mortality  for  the  Town  of  Bos  ton  ^  in  Number  100 

Krjfs-Letter,  we  are  furnished  with  a  List  of  44  Neqroes  dead  last  vcar.  whirh 
hein'^  romjiuled  one  with  another  at  30/.  j)cr  Head,  amounts  to  the  Sum  of  One 
Tlnmsand  three  hundred  and  Twenty  Pounds,  of  which  wc  would  make  this 
Remark:  That  the  Importing  of  Negroes  into  this  or  the  Neighboring  Prov- 
inces is  not  so  beneficial  either  to  the  Crown  or  Country,  as  White  Servants 
would  be. 

"  For  Negroes  do  not  carry  Arms  to  defend  the  Country  as  Whites  do. 
"Negroes  are  generally  Eye-Servants,  great  Thieves,  much  addicted  to 
Stealing,  Lying  and  Purloining. 

They  do  not  People  our  Country  as  Whites  would  do  whereby  we  should 

be  strengthened  against  an  Enemy. 

'•By  F.ncotira'^Mng  the  Importing  of  White  Men  Servants,  allowing  some- 
what to  tlie  hnj  orter,  most  Husbandmen  in  the  Country  mii;ht  be  furnished 
with  Ser\-ants  for  8,  9,  or  10/,  a  Head,  who  arc  not  able  to  launch  out  40  or  50/. 
for  a  Negro  the  now  common  Price. 

Man  then  might  buy  a  White  Man  Servant  we  suppose  for  10/.  to 
sem  4  years,  and  Boys  for  the  same  price  to  Serve  6^  8,  or  10  years;  If  a 
White  Servant  die,  the  Loss  exceeds  not  10/.  but  if  a  Negro  dies,  *tis  a  very 
i:reat  loss  to  the  Husbandman ;  Three  years  Interest  of  the  price  of  the  Negro, 
wil!  near  upon  if  not  altogether  purclia-^e  a  White  Man  Servant. 

"It  necessity  call  for  it,  that  the  Husbandman  must  fit  out  a  Man  against 
the  Enem\  ;  if  he  has  a  Negro  he  cannot  send  him.  but  if  lie  has  a  White 
Servant,  "twill  answer  the  end,  an(i  perhaps  save  his  son  at  home. 

"Were  Merchants  and  Masters  Encouraged  as  already  .said  to  bring  in 
Men  Servants,  there  needed  not  be  such  Complaint  against  Superiors  Impress- 
ing our  Children  to  the  War,  there  would  then  be  Men  enough  to  be  had  without 
Impressing. 

**The  bringing  in  of  such  Servants  would  much  enrich  this  Province, 
because  Husbandmen  would  not  only  be  able  far  better  to  manure  what  Lands 
are  already  under  Improvement,  but  would  also  improve  a  great  deal  more 

that  now  lyes  waste  under  Woods,  and  enable  this  Province  to  set  about 
raising  of  Naval  Stores,  which  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  the  Crown 
of  England,  and  this  Province. 

**  For  the  raising  of  Hemp  here,  so  as  to  make  Sail-cloth  and  Cordage  to 
furnish  but  our  own  shipping,  would  iiinder  the  Importing  it,  and  save  a  con- 
siderable sum  in  a  year  to  make  Returns  for  which  we  now  do,  and  in  time 
might  be  capacitated  to  furnish  England  not  only  with  Sail-cloth  and  Cordage, 
but  likewise  with  Pitch,  Tar,  Hemp,  and  other  Stores  which  they  are  now 
obliged  to  purchase  in  Foreign  Nations. 

Suppose  the  Government  here  should  allow  Forty  Shillings  per  head  for 
five  years,  to  such  as  should  Import  every  of  these  years  100  White  Men  Ser- 
vants, and  each  to  serve  4  years,  the  cost  would  be  but  200/.  a  year,  anfl  a 
1000/.  for  the  5  years.  The  first  100  Servants,  being  free  the  4t]i  year  they 
serve  the  5th  for  Wages,  and  tlie  6lh  there  is  100  that  goes  out  into  the  Wootls, 
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and  settles  a  loo  Families  to  Strengthen  and  Baracado  us  from  the  Indians, 

and  also  a  loo  Families  more  every  year  successively. 

"And  here  you  see  that  in  one  year  the  Town  of  lioston  lias  lost  1320/.  by 
44  Negroes,  which  is  also  a  loss  to  the  Country  in  general,  and  for  a  less  loss 
(if  it  may  iniproijcrly  be  so  called)  for  a  1000/.  the  Countrj-  may  have  500 
Men  in  5  years  time  for  llie  44  Negroes  cleail  in  one  Near. 

"A  certain  person  within  these  6  years  had  two  Negroes  dead  computed 
both  at  60A  which  would  have  procured  him  six  white  Servants  at  10/.  per  head 
to  have  Served  24  years,  at  4  years  a])iece,  without  running  such  a  great  risque, 
and  the  Whites  would  have  strengthened  the  Country,  that  Negroes  do  not. 

"'Twould  flf»  well  that  none  of  tliosc  Servant--  he  li.ible  to  be  Impressed 
during  their  Service  of  Agreement  at  their  iirst  Landing. 

"  That  such  Servants  being  Sold  or  Transported  out  of  this  Province  dur- 
ing the  time  of  their  Service,  the  Person  that  buys  them  be  liable  to  pay  3/.  into 
the  Treasury." 

Comment  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  only  necessary  for  the 
reader  to  note  that  there  is  not  a  humane  sentiment  in  the  entire 
article. 

But  universal  liberty  was  not  without  her  votaries.  All  had 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.    The  earliest  friend  of  the  Indian 

and  the  Negro  was  the  scholarly,  pious,  and  bcncNolent  Samuel 
Sewall,  at  one  time  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
iMassachusctts,  and  afterwards  the  chief  justice.  Me  hated 
slavery  with  a  righteous  hatred,  and  early  raised  his  voice  and 
used  his  pen  against  it.  lie  contril)utcd  the  fust  article  against 
slavery  printed  in  the  colony.  It  api)eared  as  a  tract,  on  tlie  24th 
of  June,  1700,  and  was  "  Printed  by  Bartholomew  Cirecn  and 
Jolm  Allen."  Ir  is  withal  tlie  most  remarkable  document  of  it.s 
kind  we  ever  saw.  It  is  rcjiroduced  here  to  show  the  reader  what 
a  learned  Christian  judge  thought  of  slavery  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  years  ago. 

"THE  SELLING  OF  JOSEPH  A  MEMORL\L. 

*<By  the  Hon*ble  JUDGE  SEWALL  m  New  England. 

FORASMUCH  as  LIBERTY  is  in  rta/ va/ue  next  nnto  Life;  Nom 
mtf^t  to  part  with  it  thsmselws,  or  deprive  ethers  pf  it,  tut  upon  mast  motive 
consideration. 

**  The  Numeronsness  of  Slaves  at  this  Day  in  the  Province,  and  the  Un* 

e.isiness  of  them  under  their  Slavery-,  hath  put  many  upon  thinking  whether 

'he  i'ounfl.uion  of  it  be  firmly  and  well  l.iid  :  .so  a.s  to  sustain  the  Vast  Weight 
that  is  built  ui)on  it.  It  is  most  certain  that  .ill  ^^cn,  as  thev  are  tlie  Sons  of 
Adanty  are  Co-heirs,  and  have  equal  Right  unto  Liberty,  and  ail  other  outward 
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Comforts  of  Life.  riOD  Jt  nth  given  the  Earth  [with  all  its  com  modi  fit's']  unto 
the  Sons  of  A  dam,  Psal.y  1 1 5,  1 6.  A  nd  hath  made  of  one  Blood  all  at  ions 
of  Men.  for  to  d'.vell  on  all  the  face  of  the  hlarfJi,  and  hath  determined  the 
Times  before  appointt  d,  and  the  bounds  of  their  Habitation  :  That  they  should 
Hch  the  Lord.  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  OjJ'spring  of  (jon.  »S:t  .  .  /t/.f, 
17.  :6,  27,  29.  Now,  aIthoui;h  the  Title  given  tty  the  l.isl  Adam  tlotli  inlinitcly 
better  Men's  Estates,  respecting  God  and  tiiemselves ;  and  grants  them  a  most 
beneficial  and  inviolable  Lease  under  the  Broad  Seal  of  Heaven,  who  were 
before  only  Tenants  at  Will ;  yet  through  the  Indulgence  of  God  to  our  First 
Parents  after  the  Fall,  the  outward  Estate  of  all  and  every  of  their  Children, 
remains  the  same  as  to  one  another.  So  that  Originally,  and  Naturally,  there 
is  no  such  \\\\w%  as  Slavery,  yosiph  was  ri^jhtfuUy  no  more  a  slave  to  his 
lirethren,  than  they  were  to  him  ;  and  they  had  no  more  Authority  to  .9<V/him, 
tlian  they  had  to  Slciy  him.  And  if  they  had  nothincj  to  do  to  sell  him  :  the 
I'hmaelites  har-^aininsij;  with  them,  aiul  payinij  flown  Twenty  pieces  of  Silver, 
tould  not  niakt-  a  Title.  Neither  could  Potipltar  have  any  better  Interest  in 
him  than  the  Ishmaelites  had.  Gen.  37,  20,  27,  28.  For  he  that  shall  in  this 
case  plead  A Ittraticnof  Property ^  seems  to  have  forfeited  a  great  part  of  his 
own  claim  to  Humanity.  There  is  no  proportion  between  Twenty  Pieces  of 
Silver  and  LIBERTY.  The  Commodity  itself  is  the  Gaimer.  If  Arabian 
Gold  be  imported  in  any  quantities,  most  are  afraid  to  meddle  with  it,  though 
they  might  have  it  at  easy  rate.s;  lest  it  should  have  been  wroni^fully  taken 
from  the  Owners,  it  should  kindle  a  fire  to  the  Consumption  of  their  whole 
Estate.  'Tis  pity  there  should  be  more  Caution  used  in  buying  a  Horse,  or  a 
little  lifeless  dust,  than  there  is  in  purchasing  Men  and  Women:  Whereas  they 
are  the  0£bpnng  of  God,  and  their  Liberty  is, 

.  .  .  Auro  pretiqfior  Omnu 

**  And  seeing  God  hath  said.  He  that  Stealeth  a  Man,  and  SelUth  him^  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  Handy  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  Death.  Exod.  2r,  t6w 
This  Law  being  of  Everlastins;  Equity,  wherein  Man-Stealing  is  ranked  among 
the  most  atrocious  of  Capital  Crimes:  What  louder  Cry  can  there  be  made  of 
that  Celebrated  Warning 

Caveat  Emptor! 

"And  all  things  considered,  it  would  conduce  more  to  the  Welfare  of  the 
l*rovince,  to  have  White  Servants  for  a  Term  of  Years,  than  to  have  Slaves 
for  Life.  Few  can  endure  to  hear  of  a  Negro's  being  made  free ;  and  indeed 

they  can  seldom  use  their  Freedom  well:  yet  their  continual  aspirim;  after 
their  forbidden  Liberty,  renders  them  Unwilling  Servants.  And  there  is  such 
a  disparity  in  their  Conditions,  Colour,  and  H.iir,  that  they  can  never  cmhtxly 
with  us.  vK:  grow  up  in  orderly  Families,  to  the  Peopling  of  the  Land  ;  but  still 
remain  in  our  Body  Politick  as  a  kind  of  extravasat  Blood.  As  many  Nrijro 
Men  as  there  are  among  us,  so  many  empty  Places  are  there  in  our  Train 
Bands,  and  the  places  talcen  up  of  Men  that  might  malce  Husbands  for  our 
I>aughters.  And  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  New  England  would  become 
more  like  yacob  and  Rachel,  if  this  Slavery  were  thrust  quite  out  of  Doors. 
Moreover  it  is  too  well  known  what  Temptations  Masters  are  under,  to  connive 
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at  the  Fornication  o£  their  Slaves ;  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  find  them 
Wives. 'or  pay  their  Fines.  It  seems  to  bt-  practically  pleaded  that  thev  mi-^ht 
be  lawless ;  'tis  thought  much  ol,  thai  the  Law  should  have  satistaction  for 
their  Thefts,  and  other  Immoralities ;  by  which  means,  NoHness  to  tkt  Lord  is 
more  rarely  engraven  upon  this  sort  of  Servitude.  It  is  likewise  most  lament- 
able to  think,  how  in  taking  Negroes  out  of  Africa^  and  selling  of  them  here. 
That  which  God  has  joined  together,  Men  do  boldly  rend  asunder;  Men  from 
their  Country,  Husbands  from  their  Wives.  Parent'i  from  their  Children.  How 
horrible  is  the  Uncleanness,  Mortality,  if  not  Murder,  that  the  Ships  are  guilty 
of  that  bring  great  Crowds  of  these  miserable  Men  and  Women.  Methinks 
when  we  are  bemoaning  the  barbarous  Usage  of  our  Friends  and  Kini»folk.  in 
A/ricat  it  might  not  be  unreasonable  to  enquire  whether  we  are  not  culpable  in 
forcing  the  Aprons  to  becon^e  Slaves  amongst  ourselves.  And  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  all  the  Benefit  received  by  Negro  .Slaves  will  balance  the 
Accompt  of  Cash  laid  out  upon  them ;  and  for  the  Redemption  of  our  own 
enslaved  Friends  out  of  Africa,  Besides  all  the  Persons  and  Estates  that 
have  perished  there. 

"Obj.  I.  These  Blackamorcs  are  of  the  Posterity  of  Cham^  and  therefore 
are  under  the  Curse  of  Slavery.    Gen.  9,  25,  26,  27. 

**Am,  Of  all  Offices,  one  would  not  beg  this;  vis.  UncalPd  for,  to  be  an 
Executioner  of  the  Vindictive  Wrath  of  God ;  the  extent  and  duration  of  which 
is  to  us  uncertain.  If  this  ever  was  a  Commission;  How  do  we  know  but  that 
it  is  long  since  out  of  Date Many  have  found  it  to  their  Cost,  that  a  Pro- 
phetical Denunciation  of  Judgment  against  a  Person  or  People,  would  not 
wari  iiit  (licm  to  inflict  that  evil.  If  it  would,  Hazacl  might  justify  himself  in 
all  he  did  against  his  master,  and  the  Israelites  from  2  Kings  8,  10,  12. 

But  it  is  possible  that  by  cursory  reading,  this  Text  may  have  been  mis- 
taken. For  Camutn  is  the  Person  Cursed  three  times  over,  without  the  men- 
tioning of  Cham.  Good  Expc»ttors  suppose  the  Curse  entailed  on  him,  and 
that  this  Prophesie  was  accomplished  in  the  Extirpation  of  the  Canaani/es^  sMd 
in  the  Servitude  of  tiie  Gibconitcs.  Vide  Pareum.  Whereas  the  Blackmores 
are  not  descended  of  Canadn,  but  of  Cush.  Ps.d.  6S.  31.  Princes  sha/l  come 
out  of  EgyPt  Ethiopia  [Cush]  s/iaN  smut  stretch  out  her  hands 

unto  God,  Under  wljich  Names,  all  .  Ifnca  may  be  com])rehended ;  and  their 
Promised  Conversion  ought  to  be  prayed  for.  yer,  13,  23.  Cam  tkt  Etkiapian 
change  kis  Skin  t  This  shows  that  Black  Men  are  the  Posterity  of  Cush,  Who 
time  out  of  mind  have  been  distinguished  by  their  Colour.  And  for  want  of 
the  true,  Ovid  assigns  a  fabulous  cause  of  it 

Sangitnic  turn  crcdunl  in  corpora  SMtnma  vocato 

JBthiopum  populos  nigrum  trmxism  edamm,  MctamMpli.  lilx  t* 

**Ohy  2*   The  Nigers  €tre  brought  out  of  a  Pajgau  Countty,  into  placet 

where  the  Gospel  it  Preached. 

Ans.  Evil  must  not  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  comprehensive  BeiK  iit  .u  rmini;  to  the  Church  of  God,  and  to  Jos^h 
personally,  did  not  rectify  lii^  lireiliren  s  Sale  of  him. 

"Obj.  3.    I  he  Afruatis  have  Wars  one  tcfith  another:  Our  Ships  bring 
lawful  Captives  taken  in  those  vmrs. 
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*^Ahsw,  For  aught  is  known,  their  Wars  are  much  such  as  were  between 
Jacobs  Sons  and  their  Brother  Joseph,  If  dliey  be  between  Town  anH  Town ; 
Provincial  or  National :  Every  War  is  upon  one  side  Unjust.  An  Unlawful 
War  can't  make  lawful  Captives.  And  by  receiving,  we  are  in  danger  to  pro- 
mote, and  partake  in  tlicir  Barbarous  Cruelties.  1  am  sure,  if  some  Gentlemen 
should  go  down  to  the  Brewsters  to  take  the  Air,  and  Fibii :  And  a  stronger 
Party  from  Hull  should  surprise  them,  and  sell  them  for  Slaves  to  a  Ship  out- 
mid  bound;  they  would  think  themselves  u|)justly  dealt  with;  both  by  Sellers 
and  Buyers.  And  yet  'tis  to  be  feared,  we  have  no  other  Kind  of  Title  to  our 
Nigeru  Tfuftfore  all  things  whatsoever  yc  would  that  men  should  do  to  y0U% 
do  you  even  so  to  them  :  for  this  is  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.    Matt.  7,  1 2. 

Obj.  4.  Abraham  had  Servants  bought  with  his  money  and  born  in  his 
House. 

**Ans.  Until  the  Circumstances  of  Abraitatns  purchase  be  recorded,  no 
Argument  can  be  drawn  from  it  In  tiie  mean  time,  Charity  obliges  us  to 
conclude,  that  He  knew  it  was  lawful  and  good. 

It  is  Observable  that  the  IsradUes  were  strictly  forbidden  the  buying  or 
idling  one  another  for  Slaves.  Levit.  25.  39.  46.  Jcr.  34,  8-22.  And  GoD 
gaged  His  Blessin<;  in  lieu  of  any  loss  they  might  conceit  they  suffered  thereby, 
DcHt.  15.  iS.  And  since  the  partition  Wall  is  broken  down,  inordinate  Self- 
love  should  likewise  be  demoli>hed.  (/(»n  expects  that  Christians  sliould  be  of 
a  more  Ingenuous  and  benign  frame  of  Spirit.  Christians  should  carry  it  to  all 
die  World,  as  the  IsraoiiUs  were  to  carry  it  one  towards  another.  And  for 
Men  obstinately  to  persist  in  holding  their  Neighbours  and  Brethren  under  the 
Ri^r  of  perpetual  Bondage,  seems  to  be  no  proper  way  of  gaining  Assurance 
that  God  has  given  them  Spiritual  Freedom.  Our  Blessed  Saviour  has  altered 
the  .Me.T^urt-s  of  the  ancient  Love  Sonj;.  ami  m  1  it  to  a  most  Excellent  New 
Tune,  which  all  ou;j;ht  to  be  ambitious  of  LearninLi.  Matt.  5.  43.  44.  yohn  13. 
34.  These  Ethiopians,  as  black  as  they  are,  sceinii:  they  are  tlic  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  First  Adam,  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  liie  Last  Adam, 
and  the  Offspring  of  Goo;  They  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  Respect  agree* 
abk. 

^Strviius  perftcU^  voiuntarutt  inter  Ckristumum  &•  Ckristianum,  ex  parte 
iervi patientis  saepe  est  Udtai  quia  est  necessaria;  sed  ex  parte  domini  agentis^ 

b* procurattito  exercendo,  vix  potest  esse  licita  :  quia  non  conveuit  reinil<r 
nil  i^enerali :  Quaecunque  volueritis  ut  faciant  vobis  homines^  ita  Sf  vos  facite 
iu.   Matt.  7,  12. 

^Perfecta  servitus  paenae^  non  potest  jure  locum  habere^  nisi  ex  delicto  gravi 
fuod  ultimum  supplicium  ediquo  modo  meretur:  quia  Libertas  ex  naturaii 
taimatione  proximo  a^edit  admtam  ipsam,  &»  eidem  a  muHis  pree/erri  sM, 

''Ames.  Cas.  Confc.  Lib.  5.  C^p.  23.  Tbes.  2. 3.'* 

Judge  Sewall's  attack  on  slavery  created  no  little  stir  in  Boston ; 
and  the  next  year,  1701,  Judge  John  Saf&n,  an  associate  of  Judge 
Sewall,  answered  it  in  quite  a  lengthy  paper.'    Having  furnished 


'  It  ytzs  thought  to  be  lost  for  some  years,  until  Dr.  Cic  t^c  H.  Moote  MOOnd  S  OOpy  fton 
(^tti|e  Briak^,  E>4>f  ^  Hartford,  ConiLf  and  rqHoduced  it  in  his-NotMb 
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Judge  Sewall's  paper,  it  is  proper  that  Judge  Saifin's  reply  should 
likewise  have  a  place  here. 

"JUDGE  SAFFIN'S  REPLY  TO  JUDGE  SEWALU  1701. 

"  A  Brief  and  Candid  Answer  to  a  late  Printed  Sheet,  EntttuUdt  The  Selling  of 

Joseph. 

'■  THA  T  Honouraljle  and  Learnetl  Gentleman,  the  Author  ot  a  Sheet, 
Kntituk'd,  / /le  St'liiHi;  ([f  yosfp/i,  .1  Memorial,  seems  Inmi  thciicc  to  draw  this 
conclusion,  that  l)ccausc  the  Sons  of  Jacob  did  very  ill  in  i>cllin:^  tlicir  lin  aher 
Joseph  to  the  Islunaclites,  who  were  Heathens,  therefore  it  is  utterly  unlawful 
to  Buy  and  Sell  Negroes,  though  among  Christians;  which  Conclusion  I  pre- 
sume is  not  well  drawn  ftom  the  Premises,  nor  is  the  case  parallel;  for  it  was 
unlawful  for  the  Israelites  to  Sell  their  Brethren  upon  any  account,  or  pretence 
whatsoever  during  life.  But  It  was  not  unlawful  for  the  Seed  o£  Abraham  to 
have  Bond  men,  and  Bond  women  either  born  in  their  House,  or  bought  with 
their  Money,  as  it  is  written  of  Abraham,  Gen.  14.  14.  iSr»  21.  \o.  ^  ExoJ.  21. 
16.  ^  Levii.  25.  44.  45.  46  V.  After  the  giving  of  the  law:  And  in  Josh.  9.  23. 
That  famous  Example  of  the  Gibconiics  is  a  suiBcient  proof  where  there  no 
other. 

To  speak  a  little  to  the  Gentlemans  first  Assertion :  That  motte  <mgki  t0 
part  with  their  Liberty  themselves,  or  deprive  others  of  it  hut  upon  mature 

consideration ;  a  prudent  exception,  in  which  he  grants,  that  upon  some  con- 
sideration a  man  may  be  deprived  of  his  Liberty.  And  then  prescntiv  in  his 
next  Position  or  .Assertion  he  denies  it,  viz. :  It  is  most  certain,  that  all  men  as 
iiiey  arc  tfie  Sons  of  Adam  arc  Colieirs,  and  ha%>e  equal  ri^ht  to  Liltetty,  and 
all  other  Comforts  of  Life,  which  he  would  prove  out  of  Psal.  113.  16.  The 
Earth  hath  he  ffven  to  the  Children  of  Men,  True,  but  what  is  all  this  to  the 
purpose,  to  prove  that  all  men  have  equal  right  to  Liberty,  and  aH  outward 
comforts  of  this  life  ;  which  Position  seems  to  invert  the  Order  that  God  hath 
set  in  the  World,  who  hath  Ordained  different  degrees  and  orders  of  men, 
some  to  be  High  and  Honourable,  some  to  be  Low  and  Despicable  ;  some  to 
be  .Monarchs,  Kings,  Princes  and  Governours,  Masters  and  Commanders, 
others  to  be  Subjects,  and  to  be  Commanded;  Servants  of  sundry  sort>  and 
degrees,  bound  to  obey ;  yea,  some  to  be  born  Slaves^  and  so  to  remain  during 
their  lives,  as  hath  been  proved.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a  meer  parity 
among  men,  contrary  to  that  of  the  Apostle,  I.  Cor.  \%  from  the  ^'^  to  the  16 
verse,  where  he  sets  forth  diy  way  of  comparison)  the  different  sorts  and  offices 
of  the  Members  of  the  Body,  indigitating  that  they  are  all  of  use,  but  not 
equ.il,  and  of  Like  di-nity.  So  God  hath  set  different  Orders  and  Degrees  of 
Men  in  the  World,  both  in  Churcl)  and  Common  weal.  Now,  if  this  Position 
of  parity  should  be  true,  it  would  then  follow  that  the  ordinary  Course  ul 
Divine  Providence  of  God  in  the  World  should  be  wrong,  and  unjust,  (which 
we  must  not  dare  to  think,  much  less  to  affirm)  and  all  the  sacred  Rules, 
Precepts  and  Commands  of  the  Almighty  which  he  hath  given  the  Sons  of  Men 
to  observe  and  keep  in  their  respective  Pl.aces.  Orders  and  Degrees,  would  be 
to  no  purpose ;  which  unaccountably  derogate  from  tlie  Divine  Wisdom  of  the 
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most  High,  -who  hath  made  ooAing  in  vain,  but  hadi  Holy  Ends  in  all  his 
Dispensations  to  the  Children  of  men. 

**In  the  next  place,  this  worthy  Gentleman  makes  a  lai^  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Utility  and  Conveniency  to  keep  the  one,  and  inconveniency  of  the 
odier;  respecting  white  and  black  Servants,  which  conduceth  most  to  the 
vetfare  and  benefit  of  this  Province:  which  he  concludes  to  be  white  men, 
who  are  in  many  respects  to  be  preferred  before  Blacks;  who  doubts  that? 
doth  it  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  altoijethcr  unlawful  for  Christians  to  l)uy  and 
keep  Neqro  Servants  ffor  this  is  the  tlu-sisibut  that  those  that  have  them  ou^ht 
in  Conscience  to  set  them  free,  and  so  lose  all  the  money  they  cost  ^for  we 
must  not  live  in  any  known  sin)  this  seems  to  be  his  opinion ;  but  it  is  a  Ques- 
tion whether  it  ever  was  the  Gentleman's  practice  ?  But  if  he  could  perswade 
the  General  Assembly  to  make  an  Act,  That  all  that  have  Negroes,  and  do  set 
them  free,  shall  be  Reimbursed  out  of  the  Publick  Treasur>',  and  that  there 
shait  be  no  more  Negroes  brought  into  the  country:  'tis  probnblc  there  would 
be  more  of  his  opinion  :  yet  he  would  find  it  a  hard  task  to  bring  the  Country 
to  consent  thereto;  for  then  the  Negroes  must  be  all  sent  out  of  the  Country, 
or  else  the  remedy  would  be  worse  than  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
tliose  Negroes  that  are  free,  if  there  be  noi  some  strict  course  taken  with  them 
by  Autliority,  they  will  be  a  plague  to  this  Country. 

'*A^aifi,  If  it  should  be  unlawful  to  deprive  them  that  are  lawful  Captives, 
or  Bondmen  of  their  Uberty  for  Life  being  Heathens ;  it  seems  to  be  more 
snlawful  to  deprive  our  Brethren,  of  our  own  or  other  Christian  Nations  of  the 
Uberty,  (though  but  for  a  time)  by  binding' them  to  Serve  some  Seven,  Ten, 
Fifteen,  and  some  Twenty  Years,  which  oft  times  proves  for  their  whole  Life, 
as  many  have  been;  which  in  effect  is  the  same  in  Nature,  though  difTcrent  in 
the  time,  yet  this  was  allow'd  among  the  yc'rr^  b\  the  Law  of  (iod:  and  is  the 
constant  practice  of  our  «iwn  and  other  Ciiristian  Nations  in  the  World:  the 
which  our  Author  l)v  lli^  noi^matical  Assertions  doth  condem  as  Irreligious; 
whicl)  is  Diametrically  contrary  to  the  ivules  and  Precepts  which  God  hath 
given  the  diversity  of  men  to  observe  in  their  respective  Stations,  Callings, 
and  Conditions  of  Life,  as  hath  been  observed. 

'*And  to  illustrate  his  Assertion  our  Author  brings  in  by  way  of  Compari* 
son  the  Law  of  God  against  man  Stealing,  on  pain  of  Death:  Intimating 
thereby,  that  Buying  and  Selling  of  Negro's  is  a  breach  of  that  Law,  and  so 
deserves  Death  :  A  severe  Sentence :  But  herein  he  begs  the  Question  with  a 
Caveat  Etnplor.  For,  in  that  very  Chapter  there  is  a  Dispensation  to  the 
People  of  Israel,  to  have  l^oru!  men.  Women  and  Children,  even  of  tlieir  own 
Nation  in  soine  case;  atid  l\ule>  -iveti  therein  tt)  be  oijserved  e(»nceiniiig  them: 
Verse  the  4//;.  And  in  the  before  cited  place,  Lcvit  25.  44,  45,46.  Though  the 
Jsra€liUs  were  forbidden  (ordinarily)  to  make  Bond  men  and  Women  of  their 
own  Nation,  but  of  Strangers  they  might :  the  words  run  thus,  verse  44.  Both 
iky  Bamd  men^  and  iky  Bond  maids  which  ihou  shali  have  shail  be  of  iho 
Heaiheu^  ihai  are  round  ahoui  you  :  of  ihem  shall  you  Buy  Bond  men  and 
Bond  maids^  &'c.  See  also,  I  Co'  .  12.  13.  Whether  we  be  Bond  or  Free, 
which  shows  that  in  the  times  of  the  New  Testament,  there  were  Bond  men 
also.  vtr. 

"In  fine.  The  sum  of  this  long  Hauranc^e.  is  no  other,  tli.in  to  comif.irc  the 
Baying  and  Selling  of  Negro's  unto  the  Stealing  of  Men,  and  the  Selling  of 
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Joseph  by  his  Brethnn,  which  bears  no  proportion  tberewltb,  nor  U  there  any- 
congruie^  therein,  as  appears  by  the  foregoing  Texts. 

*'  Our  Author  dotb  further  proceed  to  answer  some  Objections  of  his  own 

framini^.  which  he  supposes  some  might  raise. 

Object.  I.  That  these  Blackamores  are  of  the  Posterity  of  Cham,  and 
therefore  under  the  Curse  of  Slavery.  Gen.  9.  25.  26,  27.  The  which  the 
Gentleman  seems  to  deny,  saying,  they  ware  the  Seed  of  Canaan  that  were 
Cursed^  ^e, 

**Answ,  Whether  they  were  so  or  not,  we  shall  not  dispute:  this  may- 
suifice,  that  not  only  the  seed  of  CAam  or  Caftaaut  but  any  lawful  Captives  of 

other  Heathen  Nations  may  be  made  Bond  men  as  hath  been  proved. 

"  Obj.  2.  7'h,i/  the  Xt  i^roes  are  brought  out  of  Pdi^an  Countreys  into  places 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached.  To  which  he  Rephes,  tha/  we  must  not  doe  Evil 
that  Good  may  come  of  it. 

"Ans.  To  which  we  answer,  That  it  is  no  Evil  thing  to  bring  them  out  of 
their  own  Heathenish  Country,  where  they  may  have  the  knowledge  of  the 
True  God,  be  Converted  and  Eternally  saved. 

"  Obj.  3.  Tie  Affricans  ha7'e  Wears  imi  with  anotiuti  our  Ships  bring 
lawful  Captives  taken  in  those  Wars. 

"To  which  our  Author  answers  Conjecturally,  and  Doubtfully,  ''^^C'^/ 
we  kno7v,  that  which  mayor  may  not  be:  which  is  insi^nifirnnt,  and  proves 
nothini;.  He  also  compares  the  Negroes  Wars,  one  Nation  witli  another,  with 
the  Wars  between  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.  But  where  dotb  he  read  of  any 
such  War  ?  We  read  indeed  of  a  Domestick  Quarrel  they  had  with  him,  they 
envyed  and  hated  Joseph  ;  but  by  what  is  Recoided,  he  was  meerly  passive  and 
meek  as  a  Lamb.  This  Gentleman  fartlu  r  adds,  That  there  is  not  any  IVar 
but  is  unjust  on  one  side,  Sr'c.  Be  it  so,  what  doth  that  signify:  We  read  of 
lawful  Captives  taken  in  the  Wars,  and  lawful  to  be  BouL^ht  and  Sold  without 
contractini;  the  guilt  of  the  Ai^ressors ;  for  which  we  h;ive  the  exanijilc  of 
Abraham  hcioxQ  <^MOiQd  \  but  if  we  must  slay  vvijile  both  parues  Warring  are 
*  in  the  right,  there  would  be  no  lawful  Captives  at  all  to  be  Bought;  whichi 
seems  to  be  rediculous  to  imagine,  and  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  Scripture,  and 
all  Humane  Histories  on  that  subject 

**Obj.  4.  Abraham  had  Servants  bought  with  his  Mweyt  and  hom  in 
his  House.  Gen.  14.  14.  T<^  which  our  worthy  Author  answers,  until  the  Cir- 
cumstances of  Abraham's  purchase  be  recorded,  no  Argument  can  be  drawn  from 
it. 

"Ans.  To  which  we  Reply,  this  is  also  Dogmatical,  and  proves  nothing. 
He  farther  adds,  Im  the  mean  time  Charity  Obliges  us  to  concltuk^  thai  he  hmew 
it  was  lawful  and  good*  Here  the  gendeman  yields  the  case ;  for  if  we  are  in 
Charity  bound  to  beUeve  Ahrahtans  practice,  in  buying  and  keeping  SUatu  in 
his  house  to  he  lawful  andgood:  then  it  follows,  that  our  Imitation  of  him  in 
this  his  Moral  Action,  is  as  warrantable  as  that  of  his  Faith}  who  is  the  father 
of  ail  them  that  believe.    Rom.  4. 

"In  the  close  all.  Our  Author  Quotes  two  more  places  of  Scripture,  viz.^ 
Levit.  25.  46,  and  Jer.  34,  from  the  8.  to  the  22.  v.    To  prove  that  the  people 
<rf  Israel  were  strictly  forbidden  the  Buying  and  Selling  one  another  for  Slaves r 
who  questions  that?  and  what  is  that  to  the  case  in  hand?  What  a  strange 
piece  of  Logick  is  this?  Tis  unlawful  for  Christians  to  Buy  and  Sell  one 
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another  for  slaves.  Efgo^  It  is  unlawful  to  Buy  and  Sell  Negroes  that  are 
lawful  Captiv'd  Heathens. 

"  And  after  a  Serious  Exhortation  to  us  all  to  Love  one  another  according 
to  the  Command  of  Christ.  Afath.  5,  43,  44.  This  worthy  Gentleman  con 
eludes  with  this  Assertion,  That  these  Eihiopeans  as  Black  as  they  are,  seeing 
they  are  the  So/ts  ami  Daughters  of  the  first  Adam ;  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  _ 
of  the  Second  Adam,  and  the  Offspring  of  God;  we  ought  to  trmt  them  Vfith  a 
respect  agreeable, 

**  Am.  Vfe  grant  it  for  a  certain  and  undeniable  verity,  That  all  Manldnd 

are  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  AdaWy  and  the  Creatures  of  God:  But  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow  that  we  are  bound  to  love  and  respect  all  men  alike;  this 
under  favour  we  must  take  leave  to  deny ;  we  ought  in  charity,  if  we  see  our 
Neighbour  in  want,  to  relieve  them  in  a  regular  way,  but  we  are  not  bound  to 
give  them  so  much  of  our  Estates,  as  to  make  them  equal  with  ourselves,  be- 
cause they  are  our  Brethren,  the  Sons  of  Adam,  no,  not  our  own  nataral  Kins* 
men :  AVe  are  Exhorted  to  do  good  umto  all,  hut  especially  to  them  who  are  of 
Jhe  Household  of  Faith,  GaL  6.  ta  And  we  are  to  love,  honour  and  respect 
all  men  according  to  the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  them:  I  may  love  my  Servant 
well,  bu'  m\  Son  better;  Charity  l^e^ins  at  home,  it  would  he  a  violation  of 
common  prudence,  and  a  breach  o£  good  manners,  to  treat  a  Prince  like  a 
Peasant.    And  this  worthy  Gentleman  would  deem  himself  much  neglected,  if 
we  should  show  him  no  more  Deffcrence  than  to  an  ordinary  Porter:  And 
therefore  these  florid  expressions,  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  First  Adam^ 
tlie  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Second  Adam^  and  the  Offspring  of  God,  seem 
to  be  misapplied  to  import  and  insinuate,  that  we  ought  to  tender  Pagan 
Negroes  with  all  love,  kindness,  and  equal  respect  as  to  the  best  of  men. 

"  By  all  which  it  doth  evidently  appear  both  by  Scripture  and  Reason,  the 
practice  of  the  People  of  God  in  all  Ages,  botli  before  and  after  the  giving  of 
the  Law.  and  in  the  times  of  the  Gospel,  that  there  were  Bond  men,  Women 
and  Children  commonly  kept  by  holy  and  good  men,  and  improved  in  Service, 
and  therefore  by  the  Command  of  God,  Lev,  25,  44,  and  their  venerable 
Example,  we  may  keep  Bond  men,  and  use  them  in  our  Service  still;  yet  widi 
all  candour,  moderation  and  Christian  prudence,  acc<^ing  to  their  state  and 
condition  consonant  to  the  Word  of  God." 

Judge  Sewall  had  dealt  slavery  a  severe  blow,  and  opened  up 
an  agitation  on  the  subject  that  was  felt  during  the  entire  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  He  became  the  great  apostle  of  liberty,  the 
father  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  colony.    He  was  the 

bold  and  stern  John  the  Baptist  of  that  period,  "the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness"  of  bondage,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
freedom.  • 

The  Quakers,  or  Friends  as  they  were  called,  were  perhaps 
the  earliest  friends  of  the  slaves,  but,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathcca, 
were  "secretly"  so,  for  fear  of  the  "Puritans."  But  they  early 
recorded  their  disapprobation  of  slavery  as  follows :  — 
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26M  day  of  J  '  c^h  mo,  1716. 

**  An  epistle  from  the  last  Quarterly  Meeting  was  read  in  this,  and  y«  mat- 
ter referred  to  this  meeting,  viz^  whether  it  is  agreeable  to  truth  for  friends  lo 
purchase  slaves  and  keep  them  term  of  liffe»  was  considered,  and  yc  sense  and 
jud;;ment  of  this  meeting  is,  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  truth  for  friends  to 
•  purchase  slaves  and  hold  them  term  ot  liile. 

"  Nathaniel  Starbuck,  jun*"  is  to  draw  out  this  meeting's  judgment  concern- 
ing iricnds  not  buying  .slaves  and  keeping  them  term  of  liffe,  and  send  it  to  the 
next  Quarterly  Meeting,  and  to  sign  it  in     meeting's  behalf.*'  < 

Considering  the  prejudice  and  persecution  that  pursued  this 
good  people,  their  tes'timony  against  slavery  is  very  remarkable. 
In  1729-30  Elihu  Coleman  of  Nantucket,  a  minister  of  the 
society  of  Friends,  wrote  a  book  against  slavery,  published  in 
1733,  entitled,  *M  Testimony  against  that  Anti-Christian  Practice 
of  MAKING  Slaves  op  men.*  It  was  well  written,  and  the  truth 
fearlessly  told  for  the  conservative,  scll-sceking  period  he  In  cd  in. 
He  says,  — 

"  I  am  not  unthoughtful  of  the  ferment  or  stir  that  such  discourse  as  this 

may  make  among  some,  who  (like  Demetrius  of  old)  may  say.  l>v  this  craft  wi- 
liave  our  wealth,  which  caused  the  pcojile  to  cr\ out  with  one  voice,  great  is 
Diana  of  the  i-phcsians,  wiiom  all  A.^ia  and  the  world  worship." 

He  examined  and  refuted  the  arguments  put  forth  in  defence 

of  shivciy,  chari^od  slaveholders  with  idleness,  and  contended 
that  slavery  was  the  mother  \  icc,  at  war  with  the  laws  of 
nature  ami  of  God.  Others  caught  the  s{)iril  of  reform,  and  the 
ai^itation  movement  chained  recruits  and  strength  every  year.  Felt 
says,  "  1765.  Pamphlets  and  nevvsjxii^ers  discuss  the  subjects  of 
slavery  with  increasing  zeal."  The  colonists  were  aroused.  Men 
were  taking  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  question  of  great  magni- 
tude. In  1767  an  anonymous  tract  of  twenty  octavo  pages  against 
slavery  made  its  appearance  in  l^oston.  It  was  written  by 
Nathaniel  Appleton,  a  co-worker  with  Otis,  and  an  advanced 
thinker  on  the  subject  of  emancipation.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  friend,  and  was  entitled,  '*  Considerations  on 
Slavery.**  The  Rev.  Samuel  Webster  Salisbury  published  on  the 
2d  of  March,  1769,  "An  Earnest  Address  to  my  Country  on 
Slavery."  He  opened  his  article  with  an  argument  showing  the 
inconsistency  of  a  Christian  people  holding  slaves,  pictured  the 
evil  results  of  slavery,  and  then  asked,  — 


'  Hiitocy  «l  NantackeC,    2S1.        *  Coffin,  p.  33S;  also  History  of  Nantucket,  pp>  179^  aSoi. 
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**  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Done  t  for  God's  sake  break  every  yoke  and 
let  these  oppressed  ones  go  free  without  delay  —  let  them  taste  the  sweets  of 
that  liberty^  which  we  so  highly  prize,  and  are  so  earnestly  supplicating  God 

and  man  to  jjranl  us  :  nay,  which  we  claim  as  the  natural  right  of  every  man. 
Lei  me  bcscccii  my  countrymen  to  put  on  bowels  of  compassion  for  these 
their  brethren  (fur  so  I  must  call  them,)  yea,  let  me  beseech  you  for  your  owq 
sake  and  tor  God's  sake,  to  break  every  yoke  and  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  • 

Begun  among  the  members  of  the  bar  and  the  pulpit,  the 
common  folk  at  length  felt  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject  of 
emancipation.  An  occasional  burst  of  homely,  vigorous  eloquence 
from  the  pulpit  on  the  duties  of  -the  hour  innamed  the  conscience 
of  the  pew  with  a  noble  zeal  for  a  righteous  cause.  The  afflatus 
of  liberty  sat  upon  the  people  as  cloven  tongues.  Every  village, 
town,  and  city  had  its  orators  whose  only  theme  was  emancipa- 
tion. "The  pulpit  and  the  prc*;s  were  not  silent,  and  sermons 
and  essays  in  behalf  of  the  enslavctl  Africans  were  continually 
making  their  appearance."  The  public  conscience  was  being 
rapidly  educated,  and  from  the  hills  of  Berkshire  to  the  waters 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  fires  o£  liberty  were  burning. 

*  Coffia,  p.  33& 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  COLONY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  — CONTINUED. 
Thk  Era  or  PROMiatrOKV  Lbcislation  acaimst  Slavshv.—  Bocton  imnucn  nn  RxmsnTA- 

•  nVES  TO  VOTE  Ar.AlNST  Tlin   Sr  AVF-TraDE.  —  PROCLAMATiriN  ISSl'ED  DV  C(JV.   I^I  MMFR  AG  AINST 

THE  Neoroes,  April  13,  1723.  —  Pehsecution  of  the  Negroes.  —  "Suing  fi>r  Libektv."— 
Lbttbb  or  Samvbl  Adams  to  Jokk  Pickbhwo,  Jvh.,  ok  Bbmalt  or  Nkw  Mbmouausis.— 
A  Biix  FOR  TiiF.  SurrREssioM  or  TUB  SLAva>TiiADB  rAssss.— Is  vBTOBD  sv  Gov.  Cacb,  amo 

FAILS  TO  BECOME  A  Lm\W. 

THE  time  to  urge  legislation  on  the  slavery  question  had 
come.  Cultivated  at  the  first  as  a  private  enterprise,  then 
fostered  as  a  patriarchal  institution,  slavery  had  grown  to 
such  gigantic  proportions  as  to  be  regarded  as  an  unwieldy  evil, 
and  subversive  of  the  political  stability  of  the  colony.  Men 
winked  at  the  "day  of  its  small  things,"  and  it  grew.  Little 
legislation  was  required  to  reguluic  it,  and  it  began  lo  take  root  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  people.  The  necessities  lor 
legislation  in  favor  of  slavery  increased.  Every  year  witnessed 
the  enactment  nl  laws  more  severe,  until  they  appeared  as  scars 
upon  the  body  of  the  laws  o£  the  colony.  To  erase  these  scars 
was  the  duty  of  the  hour. 

It  was  now  1755.  More  than  a  half-century  of  agitation  and 
discussion  had  prepared  the  people  fur  definite  action.  Mami- 
mission  and  petition  were  the  first  methods  against  slavery.  On 
the  loth  of  March,  1755,  the  town  of  Salem  instructed  their  rep- 
resentative, Timothy  Pickering,  to  petition  the  General  Court 
against  the  importation  of  slaves.'  The  town  of  Worcester,  in 
June,  1765,  instructed  their  representative  to  "use  his  influence 
to  obtain  a  law  to  put  an  end  to  that  unchristian  and  impolitic 
practice  of  making  slaves  of  the  human  species,  and  that  he  give 
his  vote  for  none  to  serve  in  His  Majesty's  Council,  who  will  use 
their  influence  against  such  a  law."  *  The  people  of  Boston,  in 

*  Pdt,  voL  iL  p,  416.  *  Nempapcr  LUeiature,  vol  L  31* 
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the  month  of  May,  1766,  instructed  their  representatives  as 
follows: — 

"  And  for  the  total  abolishing  of  slavery  among  us,  that  you  move  for  a  law 
to  prohibit  the  importatioa  and  the  purchasing  of  slaves  for  the  f utore."  * 

And  in  the  following  year,  1767,  on  the  l6th  of  March,  the 

question  was  put  as  to  whether  the  town  should  adhere  to  its 
previous  instructions  in  favor  of  the  suppression  of  the  sla\e- 
tradc,  and  passed  in  the  affirmative.  Nearly  all  the  towns,  espe- 
cially those  along  the  coast,  those  accessible  by  mails  and  ncws- 
pai)ers,  had  recorded  their  vote,  in  some  shape  or  other,  against 
slavery.  The  pressure  for  legislation  on  the  subject  was  great. 
The  country  members  of  the  Legislature  were  ahnost  a  unit  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  prohibiting  the  further  importation 
of  slaves.  The  opposition  came  from  the  larger  towns,  but  the 
opposers  were  awed  by  the  determined  bearing  of  the  enemies  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  scholarship,  wealth,  and  piety  of  the  colony 
were  steadily  ranging  to  the  side  of  humanity. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1767,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  "to  prevent  the  unwarrantable  and 
uuldi^j'ui  Practice  or  Custom  of  inshiving  Ahiiikind  in  this  Prov- 
ince, and  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  same."  ^    It  was  read 
the  first  time,  when  a  dilatory  motion  was  offered  that  the  bill  lie 
over  to  the  next  session,  which  was  decided  in  the  negative.  An 
amendment  was  offered  to  the  bill,  limiting  it  "to  a  certain  time," 
which  was  carried  ;  and  the  bill  made  a  special  order  for  a  second 
reading  on  the  following  day.    It  was  accordingly  read  on  the 
14th,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  defer  it  for  a  third  reading  to 
the  next  "  May  session."   The  friends  of  the  bill  voted  down  this 
dilatory  motion,  and  had  the  bill  made  the  special  order  of  the 
following  Monday,  —  it  now  being  Saturday.    On  Sunday  there 
must  have  been  considerable  lobbying  done,  as  can  be  seen  by 
the  vote  taken  on  Monday.    After  it  was  read,  and  the  debate 
was  concluded,  it  was  **  Ordered  that  the  Matter  subside,  and  that 
Capt.  Sheaffe,  Col.  Richmond,  and  Col.  Bourne,  be  a  Commit- 
tee to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  laying  a  Duty  of  Impost  on  slaves  im- 
porting into  this  Province."  3    This  was  a  compromise,  that,  as 
will  be  seen  subsequently,  impaired  the  chances  of  positive  and 
wholesome  legislation  against  slavery.    The  original  bill  dealt  a 

'  Lyman's  Report,  quoted  by  Dr.  Moocei        *  House  Jounul,  P.3S7.        '  Ibid. 
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double  blow :  it  struck  at  the  slave-trade  in  the  Province,  and 
levelled  the  institution  already  in  existence.  But  some  secret 
influences  were  set  in  operation,  that  are  forever  hidden  from  the 
searching  c}'e  of  history ;  and  the  friends  of  liberty  were  bullied 
or  cheated.  There  was  no  need  of  a  bill  imposing  an  impost  tax 
on  slaves  imported,  for  such  a  law  had  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  a  half-century.  If  the  tax  were  not  heavy  enough,  it  could 
have  been  increased  by  an  amendment  of  a  dozen  lines.  On  the 
17th  the  substitute  was  brought  in  by  the  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  the  previous  day.  The  rules  requiring 
bills  to  be  read  on  three  several  days  were  suspended,  the  bill 
ordered  to  a  first  and  seemid  reading,  and  then  made  the  speeial 
order  for  eleven  o'clock  on  the  next  day,  Wednesday,  the  i8th. 
The  motion  to  lie  on  the  table  until  the  "next  May"  was  defeated. 
An  amendment  was  then  offered  to  limit  the  life  of  the  bill  to  one 
year,  which  was  carried,  and  the  bill  recommitted.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  placed  on  its 
passage  with  the  amendment.  It  passed,  was  ordered  engrossed, 
and  was  ".sent  up  hy  Col.  Bowers,  Col.  Gerrish,  Col.  Leonard, 
Capt  Thayer,  and  Col.  Richmond."  On  the  19th  of  March  it 
was  read  a  first  time  in  the  council.  On  the  20th  it  was  read  a 
second  time,  and  passed  to  be  engrossed  "as  taken  into  a  new 
draft."  When  it  reached  the  House  for  concurrence,  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day,  it  was  "Read  and  unanimously  non-con- 
curred, and  the  House  adhere  to  their  own  vote^  sent  up  for 
concurrence." « 

Massachusetts  has  gloried  much  and  long  in  this  Act  to  prohibit 
"  the  Custom  of  enslaving  mankind ; "  but  her  silver-tongued  ora- 
tors and  profound  statesmen  have  never  possessed  the  courage  to 
tell  the  plain  truth  about  its  complete  failure.  From  the  first  it 
was  harassed  by  dilatory  motions  and  amendments  directed  to  its 
life;  and  the  substitute,  imposing  an  impost  tax  on  imported 
slaves  for  one  year,  showed  plainly  that  the  friends  of  the  original 
bill  had  been  driven  from  their  high  ground.  It  was  like  applying 
for  the  position  of  a  major-general,  and  then  accepting  the  place 
of  a  corporal.  It  was  as  though  they  had  asked  for  a  fish,  and 
accepted  a  serpent  instead.  It  seriously  lamed  the  cause  of 
emancipation.  It  filled  the  slaves  with  gloom,  and  their  friends 
with  apprehension.    (Jn  the  other  hand,  those  who  profited  by 


*  House  Jounula ;  siee,  also,  Geo.  Cuurt  Records,  May,  1763,  to  May,  1767,  p.  48$. 
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barter  in  flesh  and  blood  laughed  secretly  to  themselves  at  the 
abortive  attempt  of  the  anti -slavery  friends  to  call  a  halt  on  the  , 
trade.  They  took  courage.  For  ten  weary  years  the  voices  lifted 
for  the  freedom  of  the  slave  were  few,  faint,  and  far  between 
The  bill  itself  has  been  lost  What  its  subject-matter  was,  is  left 
to  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  All  we  know  is  from 
the  title  just  quoted.  But  it  was,  nevertheless,  the  only  direct 
measure  offered  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  against  slavery 
during  the  entire  colonial  period,  and  came  nearest  to  passage  of 
any.    But  "  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile  !  " 

It  was  now  tiie  spring  season  of  1 77 1.  Ten  years  had  flown, 
and  no  one  in  all  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  had  had  the 
courage  to  attempt  legislation  friendly  to  the  slave.  The  scenes 
of  the  preceding  year  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  to  liberty  was  crying  from 
the  ground.  The  "red  coats"  of  the  British  exasperated  the 
people.  The  mailed  hand,  the  remorseless  steel  finger,  of  English 
military  power  was  at  the  throat  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
colony  was  gasping  for  independent  political- life.  A  terrible 
struggle  for  liberty  was  imminent.  The  colonists  were  about  to 
contend  for  all  that  men  hold  dear,  —  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  homo,  and  their  country.  Hul  while  they  were  |)aiiting  for 
an  untrammelled  existence,  to  plant  a  free  nation  on  the  shores  of 
North  America,  they  were  robbing  Africa  r\'ory  year  of  her  sable 
children,  and  condemning  them  to  a  boiuiage  more  cruel  than 
political  subjugation.  This  glaring  inconsistency  imparted  to 
reflecting  persons  a  new  impulse  toward  anti-slavery  legislation. 

In  the  spring  of  1771  the  subject  of  suppressing  the  slave* 
trade  was  again  introduced  into  the  Legislature.  On  the  12th  of  . 
April  a  bill  "  To  prevent  the  Importation  of  slaves  from  Africa  ** 
was  introduced,  and  read  the  first  time,  and,  upon  the  question 
*'  When  shall  the  bill  be  read  again  ? "  was  ordered  to  a  second 
reading  on  the  day  following  at  ten  o'clock.  Accordingly,  on  the 
i3ih,  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time,  and  postponed  till  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday  morning.  On  the  i6th  it  was  recommitted.  On 
the  19th  of  the  same  month  a  "Bill  to  prevent  the  Importation 
of  Negro  slaves  into  this  Province"  was  read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  a  second  reading  "to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock."  On 
the  following  day  it  was  read  a  second  time,  and  made  the  special 
order  for  three  o'clock  on  the  following  Monday.  On  the  22d, 
Monday,  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  placed  upon  its  passage  and 
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engrossed.  On  the  24tli  it  |)assecl  the  House.  When  it  reached 
the  Council  James  Otis  proposed  an  amendment,  and  a  motion 
prevailed  that  the  bill  lie  upon  the  table.  But  it  was  taken  from 
the  table,  and  the  amendment  of  Otis  was  concurred  in  by  the 
House.  It  passed  the  Council  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  but 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  governor,  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  "not  authorized  by  Parliament."'  The  same  reason  for 
refusing  his  signature  was  set  up  by  Gen.  Gage.  Thus  the  bill 
failed.  Gov.  Hutchinson  gave  his  reasons  to  Lord  Hillsboroucch, 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  The  governor  thought  him- 
self restrained  by  "instructions"  to  colonial  governors  **from 
assenting  to  any  laws  of  a  new  and  unusual  nature."  ,  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  his  Excellency  doubted  the  lawfulness  of  the 
legislation  to  which  the  "  scruple  upon  the  minds  of  the  people  in 
many  parts  of  the  province "  would  lead  them ;  and  that  he  had 
suggested  the  propriety  of  transmitting  the  bill  to  England  to 
learn  "his  Majesty's  pleasure"  thereabouts.  Upon  these  reasons 
Dr.  Moore  comments  as  follows : — 

"  These  are  interesting  and  Important  suggestions.   It  is  apparent  that  at 

this  time  there  was  no  special  instruction  to  the  royal  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, forbiddint^  his  approval  of  acts  against  the  slavc-tr.idc.  Ilutcliinson  evi- 
dentlv  douljted  llie  L^'omiincncss  of  the  'chief  motive"  which  was  aliened  lo  be 
the  inspiration  of  the  bill,  the  •  meerly  moral  scruple  against  slavers  ;  hut  his 
reasonings  famish  a  Striking  i]Iustrati<m  of  the  changes  which  were  going  on 
in  public  opinion,  and  the  gradual  softening  of  the  harsher  features  of  slavery 
under  their  Influence.  The  non-Importation  a|;reement  throughout  the  Colonies, 
by  which  America  was  tryiiiLT  to  tlnvart  the  commercial  selfishness  of  her  rapa- 
cious MntlR-r,  hail  reiidcreil  the  [irovincial  viceroys  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the 
slightest  manitesialion  of  a  disposition  to  approach  the  sacred  precincts  of 
those  preroijatives  by  which  King  and  Parliament  assumed  to  bind  their  distant 
dependencies:  and  the  'spirit  of  non-importation'  which  Massachusetts  had 
impetfecdy  learned  from  New  York  was  equally  offensive  to  them,  wliether  it 
interfered  with  their  cherished  *  trade  with  Africa,'  or  their  favorite  monopolies 
elsewhere.** 

Discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  House  and  General  Court  to 
pass  measures  hostile  to  the  slave^rade,  the  people  in  the  out- 
lying towns  began  to  instruct  their  representatives,  in  unmistak- 
able language,  to  urge  the  enactment  of  repressive  legislation  on 
this  subject.  At  a  town  meeting  in  Salem  on  the  iSth  of  May, 
1773,^  the  representatives  were  instructed  to  prevent,  by  appro- 

*  Stamcjr  m  Hast^  pp.  131, 139.  •  Fdt,  vol  IL  pfk.  416, 4l^ 
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priate  legislatioji,  the  further  importation  of  slaves  into  the  colony, 
as  "  repugnant  to  the  natural  rights  of  man]^ind,  and  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  Province."  On  the  very  next  day,  May  19,  1773,  at 
a  similar  meeting  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  the  people  gave  among 
other  instructions  to  Thomas  Denny,  their  representative,  the  fol  - 
lowing on  the  question  of  slavery:  — 

**  And,  as  we  have  the  hi(;hest  regard  for  (so  as  even  to  revere  the  name 
of)  liberty,  we  cannot  behold  but  with  the  greatest  abhorrence  any  of  our 

fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  slaver)'. 

"  Therefore  wc  strictly  enjoin  you  to  use  your  utmost  influence  that  a  stop 
may  be  put  to  the  slave-trade  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province;  which,  we 
apprehend,  may  be  effected  by  one  of  these  two  ways :  either  by  laying  a  heavy 
du^  on  every  negro  imixtrted  or  brought  from  Africa  or  elsewhere  into  this 
Province ;  or  by  making  a  law,  that  every  negro  brought  or  imported  as  afore* 
said  should  be  a  free  man  or  woman  as  soon  as  tliey  come  wltliin  the  jurisdic* 
tifin  of  it;  and  that  every  negro  child  that  shall  be  born  in  said  government 
attc  r  the  enactinc;  such  law  should  be  free  at  the  same  age  that  the  children 
of  while  pen|ilc  arc  ;  anr!,  frum  the  time  of  their  birth  till  they  are  capable  of 
earniny,  their  living,  to  be  maintained  by  the  town  in  which  they  are  bom,  or 
at  the  expense  of  the  Province,  as  shall  appear  most  reasonable. 

**Thus,  by  enacting  such  a  law,  in  process  of  time  will  the  blacks  become 
free;  or,  if  the  Honorable  House  of  Representatives  shall  think  of  a  more 
eligible  method,  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  of  it.  But  whether  you  can  justly 
take  away  or  free  a  negro  from  his  master,  who  fairly  i)urchased  him.  and 
(although  illegally;  for  such  is  the  purchase  of  any  person  against  their  consent 
unless  it  he  for  a  capital  ottencei  which  the  custom  of  this  country  has  justified 
him  in,  we  shall  not  determine;  but  liupe  liiai  unerring  Wisdom  will  direct  yuu 
in  this  and  all  your  other  important  undertakings."  > 

Medford  instructed  the  representative  to  "use  his  utmost 

influence  to  have  a  final  period  put  to  that  most  cruel,  inhuman 

and  unchristian  practice,  the  slave-trade."  At  a  town  meeting 
the  people  of  Sandwich  voted,  on  the  i8tli  of  May,  1773,  "that 
our  rcpreseiilative  is  instructed  to  endeavor  to  have  an  Act  passed 
by  the  Court,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  into  this 
country,  and  that  all  children  that  shall  be  born  of  such  Africans 
as  are  now  slaves  among  us,  shall,  after  such  Act,  be  free  a  I 
21  yrs.  of  age."  ^ 

This  comjiletes  the  list  of  towns  that  gave  instructions  to  their 
representatives,  as  far  as  the  record  goes.  But  there  (louhtle'=s 
were  others ;  as  the  towns  were  close  together,  and  as  the  "spirit 
of  liberty  was  rife  in  the  land." 

*  Hist,  of  Leicester,  pp.  442,  445.       *  Freeaun's  Hist,  of  Cape  Cod,  voL  ii.  pp.  114,  115. 
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The  Negroes  did  not  endure  the  yoke  without  complaint. 
Having  waited  long  and  patiently  for  the  dawn  of  freedom  in  the 

colony  in  vain,  a  spirit  of  unrest  seized  them.  They  grew  sullen 
and  desperate.  The  local  government  started,  like  a  sick  man, 
at  every  imaginary  snuiul,  and  charged  all  disorders  to  the 
Negroes.  If  a  fire  broke  out,  the  "Negroes  did  it,"  —  in  fact,  the 
Negroes,  who  were  not  one-sixth  of  the  population,  were  continu- 
ally committing  depredations  against  the  whites!  On  the  13th  of 
April,  1723,  Lieut. -Gov.  Ihmimer  issued  a  proclamation  against 
the  Negroes,  which  contained  the  following  preamble:  — 

"  Whereas,  within  some  short  time  past,  many  fires  have  broke  out  widiin 
the  town  of  Boston,  and  divers  buildings  have  thereby  been  consumed:  which 
fires  have  been  designedly  and  industriously  kindled  by  some  villanous  and 
desperate  negroes,  or  other  dissolute  people,  as  appears  by  the  confession  of 
some  of  them  (wlio  have  been  examined  I)y  the  authority),  and  many  conciirrini; 
circumstances:  and  it  bcini;  vcliemently  suspected  that  they  have  entcicd  into 
a  combination  to  burn  and  destroy  the  town,  1  iiave  therefore  thought  ht,  wiili 
Uie  advice  of  his  Majesty's  council,  to  issue  forth  this  proclamation,"  etc. 

On  Sunday,  the  i8th  of  April,  1723,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sewall 
preached  a  sermon  suggested  "  by  the  late  fires  y«  have  broke  out 
in  Boston,  supposed  to  be  purposely  set  by  y*  negroes.**  The 
town  was  greatly  exercised.  Ever)- body  regarded  the  Negroes 
with  distrust.  Special  measures  were  demanded  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  town.  The  selectmen  of  Boston  passed  "  nineteen 
articles"  for  the  regulation  of  the  Negroes.  The  walch  of  the 
town  was  increased,  and  the  militar)  called  out  at  the  sound  of 
every  fire-alarm  "to  keep  the  slaves  from  breaking  out"!  In 
August,  1730,  a  Negro  was  charged  with  burning  a  house  in 
Maiden  ;  which  threw  the  entire  community  into  a  panic.  In 
1755  two  Negro  slaves  were  put  to  death  for  poisoning  their 
master,  John  Codman  of  Charlestown.  (3ne  was  hanged,  and  the 
other  burned  to  death.  In  1766  all  slaves  who  showed  any  dis- 
position to  be  free  were  "transported  and  exchanged  for  small 
negroes."'  In  1768  Capt.  John  Willson,  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Regi- 
nient,  was  accused  of  exciting  the  slaves  against  their  masters; 
assuring  them  that  the  soldiers  had  come  to  procure  their  free- 
dom, and  that,  "with  their  assistance,  they  should  be  able  to 
drive  the  Liberty  Boys  to  the  Devil."  The  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  John  Adams  to  her  husband,  dated  at  the  Boston  Garrison, 

*  Boston  Gazette,  Aug.  17, 1761. 
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22d  September,  1774,  gives  a  fkir  idea  of  the  condition  of  the 
public  pulse*  and  her  pronounced  views  against  slavery. 

**  There  has  been  in  town  a  conspiiacy  of  the  negroes.  At  present  it  is 
kept  pretty  private,  and  was  discovered  by  one  who  endeavored  to  dissuade 
them  from  it.  He  being  threatened  with  his  life,  applied  to  Justice  Quincy  for 

protection.  They  conducted  in  this  way, got  an  Irishman  to  draw  up  a  petition 
to  the  Governor  [Gage^  telling  him  they  would  Aght  for  him  provided  he  would 
arm  them,  and  ens^age  to  liberate  them  if  he  conquered.  And  it  is  said  t!iat 
he  .utended  so  much  to  it,  as  to  consult  Percy  upon  it.  and  one  Lieutenant  Small 
has  i)een  very  busy  and  active.  There  is  but  little  said,  and  wliat  steps  they 
will  take  in  con?!.equence  of  it  1  know  not.  1  wisli  most  sincerely  there  was 
ootaslave  in  the  province;  it  always  appeared  a  most  iniquitous  scheme  to 
me  to  fight  ourselves  for  what  we  are  daily  robbing  and  plundering  from  those 
who  have  as  good  a  right  to  freedom  as  we  have.  You  know  my  mind  upon 
this  subject.**  > 

The  Negroes  of  Massachusetts  were  not  mere  passive  observers 

of  the  benevolent  conduct  of  their  white  friends.    They  were 
actively  interested  in  the  agitation  going  on  in  their  belialf. 
Here,  as  in  no  other  colony,  the  Negroes  showed  themselves  equal 
to  the  emergencies  that  arose,  and  capable  of  apprcciatiuL;  the 
opj>ortunities  to  strike  for  their  own  rights.    The  Negroes  in  the 
colony  at  length  struck  a  blow  for  their  liberty.    And  it  was  not 
the  wild,  indiscriminate  blow  of  Turner,  nor  the  military  measure 
of  Gabriel;  not  the  remorseless  logic  of  bludgeon  and  torch, — 
but  the  sober,  sensible  efforts  of  men  and  wtnnen  who  believed 
their  condition  abnormal,  and  slavery  prejudicial  to  the  largest 
growth  of  the  human  intellect.   The  eloquence  of  Otis,  the 
impassioned  appeals  of  Sewall,  and  the  zeal  of  Eliot  had  rallied 
the  languishing  energies  of  the  Negroes,  and  charged  their  hearts 
with  the  divine  passion  for  liberty.    They  had  learned  to  spell  out 
the  letters  of  freedom,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  had  quite 
ravished  their  fainting  souls.     The\  IkuI  heard  that  the  roval 
charter  declared   all  tlie  colonists   British   subjects ;  they  had 
devoured  the  arguments  of  their  white  friends,  and  were  now 
prepared  to  act  on  their  own  behalf.    The  slaves  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  is  true,  petitioned  the  authorities  for  a  relaxation  o£  the 
severe  laws  that  crushed  their  manhood ;  but  they  we  re  captives 
from  other  nations,  noted  for  government  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  warfare.   But  it  was  left  to  the  Negroes  of  Massachu- 


<  Letters  of  Mrs.  Adams,  p.  so. 
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setts  to  force  their  way  into  courts  created  only  for  white  men, 
and  win  their  cause ! 

On  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  1766^  John  Adams  makes  the  follow- 
ing record  in  his  diary:— 

*'  5.  Wednesday.  Attended  Court ;  heard  the  trial  of  an  action  of  trespass, 
brought  by  a  mulatto  woman,  for  damages,  for  restraining  lier  of  her  liberty. 
This  is  called  suing  for  liberty ;  the  first  action  lliat  ever  1  knew  of  the  sort, 
thougli  1  iiave  heard  there  have  been  many."  > 

So  as  early  as  1766  Mr.  Adams  records  a  case  of  "suing  -Cor 
liberty ; "  and  though  it  was  the  first  he  had  known  of,  neverthe- 
less, he  had  "  heard  there  have  been  many."   How  many  of  these 

cases  were  in  Massachusetts  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainty,  but 
there  were  "many."  The  case  to  which  Mr.  Adams  makes 
reference  was  no  doubt  that  of  Jenny  Slew  vs.  John  Whipple, 
jun.,  cited  by  Dr.  Moore.  It  beings  the  earliest  case  mentioned 
anywhere  in  the  records  of  the  colonyi  great  interest  attaches 
to  it. 

Jenny  Slew  of  Ipswich  in  the  County  of  Essex,  spinster,  Pltff.,agst. 

John  Whipple,  Jun.,  of  said  Ipswich  Gentleman,  Deft,  in  a  Plea  of  Trespass 
for  that  the  said  John  on  the  29th  day  of  January,  A.D.  1762,  at  Ipswich  afore- 
said with  force  and  arms  took  her  the  said  Jenny,  held  and  kept  her  in  servi- 
tude as  a  slave  in  his  service,  and  has  restrained  her  ot  her  liberty  from  tliat 
time  to  the  fifth  of  March  last  without  any  lawful  right  &  authority  so  to  do 
and  did  her  other  injuries  against  the  peace  &  to  the  damage  of  said  Jenny 
*  Slew  as  she  saith  the  sum  of  twenty-tivc  pounds.  This  action  was  first  brought 
at  last  March  Court  at  Ipswich  when  &  where  the  parties  appeared  &  the  case 
was  continued  by  order  of  Court  to  the  then  next  term  when  and  where  the 
Pltff  appeared  &  the  said  John  Whipple  Jun,  came  by  Edmund  Trowbridge, 
Esq.  his  attorney  &  defended  when  he  said  that  there  is  no  such  person  in 
nature  as  Jenny  Slew  of  Ipswicii  al'orrsaid.  Spinster.  ^S:  this  tlic  said  John  was 
rcaflv  to  verify  wherefore  the  writ  should  be  abateti  &  he  |iraved  judgment 
accordingly  which  plea  was  overruled  by  the  Court  and  afterwards  the  said 
John  by  the  said  Edmund  made  a  motton  to  the  Court  &  praying  that  another 
person  might  endorse  the  writ  &  be  subject  to  cost  if  any  should  finally  be  for 
the  Court  but  the  Court  rejected  the  motion  and  then  Deft,  saving  his  plea  in 
abatement  aforesaid  said  that  he  is  not  guilty  as  the  plaintiff  contends,  &  there* 
of  put  himself  on  the  Country,  &  then  the  cause  was  continued  to  this  term, 
and  now  the  Pltff.  reserving  to  herself  the  liberty  of  joinini;  issue  on  the 
Deft's  plea  aforesaid  in  the  appeal  says  that  the  defendant's  plea  aforcs.iid 
is  an  insufficient  answer  to  the  Plaintiff's  tieclaralion  aforesaid  and  by  law 
she  is  not  held  to  reply  thereto  &  she  is  ready  to  verify  wherefore  for  want 
of  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  Plaintiff's  declaration  aforesaid  she  prays  judg 
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ment  for  her  damages  &  costs  &  ti)e  defendant  consenting  to  the  waiving  of 
the  demurrer  on  the  appeal  said  his  plea  aforesaid  is  good  &  because  the 
PIttt  refuses  to  rejily  thereto  He  prays  jiidfjment  for  his  cost.  It  is  considered 
by  the  Court  that  tlic  fk  tV  ndant  s  jilea  in  chief  afort  said  is  good  &  that  the 
said  John  Whipjile  reco\cr  of  the  said  Jenny  Slew  cusi.>  tax  at  the 
Plltl  appealed  to  the  next  Superior  Louri  of  Judicature  to  be  holdcn  for  this 
County  &  entered  into  recognizance  with  sureties  as  the  law  directs  for  prose- 
cuting her  appeal  to  effect"  Records  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  C.  C  P,,  VoL — \ 
[Sift.  1760  io  yufy  1766X  pagg  S02» 

Jenny  Slew  of  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  Spinster,  AppeUant, 
msuft  John  Whipple,  Jr.  of  said  Ipswich,  Gentleman  Appellee  from  the 
judjjmcnt  of  an  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  held  at  Newburyport  within 
and  for  the  County  of  Essex  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  September  1765  when  and 
where  the  appellant  was  plaint.,  and  the  appellee  was  defendant  in  a  pica  of 
trespass,  for  that  the  said  John  upon  the  29th  day  of  Januarv,  A.D.  17^^)2,  at 
Ipswich  aforesaid  with  forte  and  arms  took  lier  the  s.iid  jenny  lieki  Oi:  kept  her 
in  servitude  as  a  slave  in  his  service  &  has  restrained  her  of  her  liberty  from 
tluttime  to  the  fifth  of  March  1765  without  any  lawful  right  or  authority  so 
Id  do  &  did  other  injuries  against  the  Peace  &  to  the  damage  of  the  said 
Jenny  Slew,  as  she  saith,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds,  at  which  Inferior 
Court,  judgment  was  rendered  upon  the  demurrer  then  that  the  said  John 
Whipple  recover  against  the  said  Jenny  Slew  costs.    This  appeal  was  brought 
fiirward  at  the  .Su])erior  Court  of  Judicature  &c.,  holdcn  at  Salem.  \\  itliin  &  for 
the  County  ol  Essex  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  last  No\  t  niln  r.  from  wIk  ih  c  it 
continueti  to  the  last  term  of  tliis  Court  fur  this  C  nuutv  b\  (or.si  ut  so 
from  thence  uulo  this  Court,  and  now  both  parties  appeared  «Sl  the  dt  tnurrer 
iftffesaid  being  waived  by  consent  &  issue  joined  upon  the  plea  teiuiered  at 
«ud  Inferior  Court  &  on  file.  The  case  after  full  hearing  was  committed  to 
s  jury  sworn  according  to  law  to  try  the  same  who  returned  their  verdict  there> 
is  upon  oath,  that  is  to  say,  they  find  for  appellant  reversion  of  the  former 
judgment  four  pounds  nK-ncy  damage  &  costs.    It's  therefore  considered  by 
Ibe  Court,  that  the  former  judgment  be  reversed     that  the  said  Slew  recover 
a^inst  the  said  Whipple  the  sum  of  four  pounds  lawful  money  of  this  Prov^ 
ince  damai^e  &  costs  taxed  9/.  9^.  6d. 

*•  Exon.  issued  4  Dec.  1766."  Records  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judica- 
ture i^vol.  1 766-7), /^^<?  175. 

The  next  of  the  "freedom  cases,"  in  chronolof^ncal  orcK  r,  was 
the  case  of  Newport  vs.  Billinp^,  and  was  doubtless  the  cnc  in 
which  John  Adams  was  enf^ai;cd  in  the  latter  part  of  Scjitcinhcr, 
1768.'  It  was  begun  in  the  Inferior  Court,  where  the  decision 
was  against  the  slave,  Amos  Newport.  The  plaintiff  took  an 
appeal  to  the  highest  court  in  the  colony  ;  and  that  court  gave  as 
its  solemn  opinion,  "  that  the  said  Amos  [Newport]  was  not  a 
freenoan,'  as  he  alleged,  hut  the  proper  slave  of  the  said  Joseph 

'  Adimi^  Woiiu,  voL  ik  p.  aiji 
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[Billing;],"  '  It  should  not  be  lost  si^^ht  of,  that  not  only  l\w 
Fundamental  laws  of  1641,  but  the  lushest  coui  i  m  Mubbachusetts, 
held,  as  late  as  1768,  tiial  there  was  property  in  man  ! 

The  case  of  James  vs.  Lcchmerc  is  the  one  "which  has  been 
for  more  than  half  a  century  the  grand  cJicval  ffr  bataille  of  the 
champions  of  the  historic  fame  of  Massachusetts."-  Richard 
Lcchmcre  resided  in  Cambridge,  and  held  to  seryitudc  for  iiie  a 
Negro  named  "James."  On  the  2d  of  May,  1769,  this  slave 
began  an  action  in  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Picas.  The 
action  was  "in  trespass  for  assault  and  battery,  and  imprisoning 
and  holding  the  plaintiff  in  servitude  from  April  n,  1758,  to  the 
date  of  the  writ."  The  judgment  of  the  Inferior  Court  was  adverse 
to  the  slave ;  but  on  the  51st  of  October,  1769,  the  Superior  Court 
of  Suffolk  had  the  case  settled  by  compromise.  A  long  line  of 
worthies  in  Massachusetts  have  pointed  with  pride  to  this  decision 
as  the  legal  destruction  of  slavery  in  that  State.  But  it "  is  shown 
by  the  records  and  files  of  Court  to  have  been  brought  up  from  the 
Inferior  Court  by  sham  demurrer,  ami,  after  one  or  two  coutinuanees, 
settled  by  the  parties"  3  The  truth  of  history  demands  that  the 
facts  be  giyen  to  the  world.  It  will  not  be  pleasant  for  the  peojjlc 
of  Massachusetts  to  have  tliis  delusion  torn  from  their  ailectionate 
eml)iace.  It  was  but  a  mere  historical  chimera,  that  ought  not  to 
have  survived  a  single  day  ;  and,  strangely  enough,  it  has  existed 
until  the  present  time  among  many  intelligent  people.  This  case 
has  been  cited  for  the  last  hundred  years  as  having  settled  the 
question  of  bond  servitude  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  fact  is, 
there  was  no  decision  in  this  instance !  And  the  claim  that 
Richard  Lechmere's  slave  James  was  adjudged  free  "upon  the 
same  grounds,  substantially,  as  those  upon  which  Lord  Mansfield 
discharged  Sommersett/'  is  absurd  and  baseless.4  For  on  the 
27th  of  April,  1785  (thirteen  years  after  the  famous  decision). 
Lord  Mansfield  himself  said,  in  reference  tq  the  Sommersett  case, 
"that  his  decision  went  no  farther  than  that  the  master  cannot  by 
force  compel  the  slave  to  go  out  of  the  kingdom.'*  Thirty-five 
years  of  suffering  and  degradation  remained  for  the  Africans  after 
the  decision  of  Lord  Mansfield.    His  lordship's  decision  was  ren* 

«  Records.  1768,  fo!..  p.  284 

*  Thii»  i!>  the  cubC  referred  to  by  the  hilc  Char]e:>  bunmer  in  lus  Uinous  speech  in  answer  to 
Senator  Butler  of  South  CtroKna;  see  also  Slavery  in  Maw.,  tis«  it6;  Washbarn*a  Jtidicttl 
Hist  of  Mass..  p.  202  ;  Mass,  Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  1863-64,  p.  322. 

'  Kecurds,  1760,  fol.  p.  196.   (iray  in  Qutnqr's  Repoitai  p.  JQ,  notc^  q[aoted  by  Dr.  llooiti 

*  Slavery  in  Mass.,  pp.  1 15,  1 16,  note. 
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dered  on  the  22d  of  June,  1772  ;  and  in  1807,  thirty-five  years  after- 
wards, the  British  government  abolished  the  slave-trade.  And  then, 
after  twenty-seven  vears  more  of  refleetion,  slavery  was  abolished 
in  Kn^lish  possessions.  So^  sixty-tivo  years  after  Lord  Mans- 
Ucld' s  dccisioUy  Eiti^lattd  emancipated  her  slaves  !  It  took  only  two 
genentinns  for  the  people  to  get  rid  of  slavery  under  the  British 
flag.  How  true,  then,  that  "facts  are  stranger  than  fic- 
tion ! 

In  1770  John  Swain  of  Nantucket  brought  suit  against  Elisha 
Folijer,  captain  of  the  vessel  Friendship,"  for  allowing  a  Mr. 
Roth  to  receive  on  board  his  ship  a  Negro  boy  named  "Boston," 
and  for  the  recovety  of  the  slave.  This  was  a  jury-trial  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Fleas.  The  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  slave,  and  he  was  "  manumitted  by  the  magistrates."  John 
Swain  took  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Nantucket  Court 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Boston,  but  never  prosecuted  it.'  In 
1/70,  in  Hanover,  Plymouth  County,  a  Negro  asked  his  master  to 
grant  him  his  freedom  as  his  right.  The  master  refused  ;  and  the 
Negro,  with  assistance  of  counsel,  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
liberty.^ 

"In  October  of  1773,  an  action  was  brought  against  Richard  Crecnleaf,  of 
Xewbunport,  by  Cassar  [Hendrldc,]  a  colored  man,  whom  he  claimed  as  his 
sUve,  for  holdin<i  him  in  lionda^^c.  Ho  laiil  the  damages  at  fifty  pounds.  The 
counsel  tor  the  plaintiti,  in  whose  l.ivor  tiic  jury  Ijrought  in  their  verdict  and 
awiinicfl  Iiim  eighteen  pounds  il;iniaL,'es  and  costs,  was  John  Lowell,  esquire, 
aitcnvard  judge  Lowell.  1  his  case  excited  much  interest,  as  it  was  the  first, 
if  not  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  that  ever  occurred  in  the  county."  3 

« 

This  case  is  mentioned  in  full  by  Mr.  Dane  in  his  "  Abridg- 
ment and  Digest  of  American  Law,"  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 

In  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Picas,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  July  term  in  1774,  a  Negro  slave  of  one  Caleb  Dodge  of 
Beverly  brought  an  action  against  his  nuisier  for  restraining  his 
liberty.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Negro,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  "no  law  of  the  Province  to  hold  a  man  to 
serve  tor  life."  4  This  is  the  only  decision  u  e  have  been  able  to 
find  based  upon  such  a  reason.  The  jury  may  have  reached  this 
conclusion  from  a  knowledge  of  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of 
the  colony ;  or  they  may  have  found  a  verdict  in  accordance  with 

«  Lman's  Report,  1S22.         '  Slavcn,-  in  Mas^..  p.  118.         '  Hist,  of  Newbury,  p. 
*  The  Watchman's  Alarm,  p.      note ;  al^j  blavery  in  Mass.,  p.  119. 
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the  charge  of  the  court.  The  following  significant  language  in  the 
charter  of  the  colony  could  not  have  escaped  the  court :  — 

"  That  all  nnd  every  of  the  subjects  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors,  which 

jxo  to  and  inhabit  within  our  said  province  and  territory,  and  every  of  their 
children  which  shall  iiaj^pcn  to  be  born  there,  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither, 
or  returnint;  from  thence,  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  liberties  and  immunities  of 
free  and  natural  iiubjecls  within  the  dominions  of  us,  our  heirs  and  successors, 
to  all  intents,  constructions,  and  purp  oses  whatsoever,  as  if  they  and  every  of 
them  were  bom  within  our  realm  of  England." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  speaking  of  these  cases  which  Joho 
Adams  speaks  of  as  "suing  for  liberty/'  gives  an  idea  of  the  line 
of  argument  used  by  the  Negroes :  — 

"On  the  part  of  the  blacks  it  was  pleaded,  that  the  royal  charter  expre:-sly 
declared  all  persons  born  or  residing  in  the  province,  to  be  as  free  as  the  King  a 
subjects  in  Great  Britain ;  that  by  the  laws  of  England,  no  roan  o>uld  be  de- 
prived of  his  liberty  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers ;  that  the  laws  of  die 
province  respecting  an  evil  existing,  and  attempting  to  mitigate  or  regulate  it, 
did  not  authorize  it;  and,  on  some  occasions,  the  plea  was,  that  though  the 
slavery  of  the  parents  be  admitted,  yet  no  disability  of  that  kind  could  descend 
to  children."  > 

The  argument  pursued  by  the  masters  was,  — 

'•The  pleas  on  the  part  of  tlic  masters  were,  that  the  negroes  were  pur- 
chased in  open  market,  and  bills  of  sale  were  produced  in  evidence;  that  the 
laws  of  the  province  recognized  slavery  as  existing  in  it,  by  declaring  that  no 
person  should  manumit  his  slave  without  giving  bond  for  his  maintenance.^* 

It  is  well  that  posterity  should  know  the  motives  that  inspired 
judges  ancl  juries  to  grant  these  Negroes  their  prayer  for  liberty. 

"In  1773,  etc.,  some  slaves  did  recover  against  their  masters;  but  these 
cases  are  no  evidence  that  there  could  not  be  slaves  in  the  Province,  for  soiae* 
times  masters  permitted  their  sUves  to  recover,  to  get  dear  of  maintsuning  them 
9& paupers  when  old  and  infirm;  the  effect,  as  then  generally  understood, of  a 
judgment  against  the  master  on  this  point  of  slavery;  hence,  a  very  feeble 
defence  was  often  made  by  the  masters,  especially  when  sued  by  the  old  or 
infirm  slaves,  as  the  masters  could  not  even  manumit  their  slaves,  without  iin- 
demnifying  their  towns  against  tlieir  maintenance,  as  town  paupers." 

And  Chief-Justice  Parsons,  in  the  case  of  Winchendon  vs. 

Hatfield,  in  error,  says,  — 

"Several  negroes,  born  in  this  country  of  imported  slaves  demanded  their 
freedom  of  their  masters  by  suit  at  law,  and  obtained  it  by  a  judgment  of  court 


*  Mass.  Hist.  boc.  Coll.,  voL  iv.  ist  Series,  pp.  202,  aoj.       *  HOdralh,  voL  ii.  p.  564. 
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The  defence  of  the  master  was  feebly  made,  for  such  was  the  temper  of  the 
times,  that  a  restless  discontented  slave  was  worth  little  ;  and  wiien  his  free- 
4oin  was  obtained  in  a  course  of  legal  proceedings,  the  master  was  not  holdcn 
lor  his  future  support,  if  he  became  poor." 

Thus  did  the  slaves  of  Massachusetts  fill  their  mouths  with 

arguments,  and  go  before  the  courts.  The  majority  of  them,  aged 
and  infirm,  were  allowed  to  gain  their  cau^e  in  order  that  tlieir 
masters  might  be  relieved  from  supporting  their  old  age.  The 
more  intelligent,  and,  consequently,  the  more  determined  ones, 
were  allowed  to  have  their  freedom  from  prudential  reasons,  more 
keenly  felt  than  frankly  expressed  by  their  masters.  In  some 
instances,  however,  noble,  high-minded  Christians,  on  the  bench 
and  on  juries,  were  led  to  their  conclusions  by  broad  ideas  of 
justice  and  humanity.  But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  cold  and 
materialistic.  With  but  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  most  selfish 
and  constrained  motives  conspired  to  loose  the  chains  of  the 
bondmen  in  the  colony. 

The  slaves  were  not  slow  to  see  that  the  colonists  were  in  a 
frame  of  mind  to  be  persuaded  on  the  question  of  emancipation. 
Their  feelings  were  at  white  heat  in  anticipation  of  the  Revolu- 
i;  inry  ?>truggle,  and  the  slaves  thought  it  time  to  strike  out  a  lew 
sparks  of  synij)athY. 

On  the  25th  of  June,  1773,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  read  before  that  body  durini;  the 
afternoon  session.    It  was  the  petition  "of  Feli.x  Holbrook,  and 
others,  Negroes,  praying  that  they  may  be  liberated  from  a  state 
of  Bondage,  and  made  Freemen  of  this  Community  ;  and  that  this 
Court  would  give  and  grant  to  them  some  part  of  the  unimproved 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Province,  for  a  settlement,  or  relieve  them 
in  such  other  Way  as  shall  seem  good  and  wise  upon  the  Whole." 
After  its  reading,  a  motion  prevailed  to  refer  it  to  a  select  com* 
mittee  for  consideration,  with  leave  to  report  at  any  time.   It  was 
therefore  "ordered,  that  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Greenleaf,  Mr.  Adams, 
Capt.  Dix,  Mr.  Pain,  Capt.  Heaih,  and  Mr.  Pickering  eonsider  tiiis 
Petition,  and  report  what  may  be  proper  to  be  done."  *    It  was  a 
remarkably  strong  committee.    There  were  the  patriotic  Hancock, 
*he  scholarly  Greenleaf,  the  philosoj^hic  Pickering,  and  the  elo- 
quent Samuel  Adams.    It  was  natural  that  the  Negro  petitioners 
should  have  expected  something.  Three  days  after  the  committee 

*  House  Jounial,  p.  85,  quoted  by  Dr.  Moore. 
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was  appointed,  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  they  recommended  "that  the- 
further  Consideration  of  the  Petition  be  referred  till  next  session.'* 
The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  petition  laid  over  until  the  "next 
session." '  • 

But  the  slaves  did  not  lose  heart.  They  found  encouragement 
among  a  few  noble  spirits,  and  so  were  ready  to  urge  the  Legis- 
lature to  a  consideration  of  their  petition  at  the  next  session,  in 
the  winter  of  1774.  The  following  letter  shows  that  they  were 
anxious  and  earnest. 

"  SAMUEL  ADAMS  TO  JOHN  PICKERING,  JR. 

'<  BosTOM,  Jaar,  S,  1774. 

As  tbe  General  Assembly  will  undoubtedly  meet  on  tbe  26th  of  this 
month,  the  Negroes  whose  petition  lies  on  file,  and  is  referred  for  consid- 
eration, are  very  solicitous  for  the  Event  of  it,  and  having  been  informed 
that  you  intended  to  consider  it  at  your  leisure  Hours  in  the  Recess  of  the 
Court,  they  earnestly  wish  you  would  compleat  a  Plan  for  their  Relief.  And  in 
the  meantime,  if  it  be  not  too  much  Trouble,  they  ask  it  as  a  favor  that  you 
would  by  a  Letter  enable  me  to  communicate  to  them  the  general  outlines  of 
your  Design.    1  am,  with  sincere  regard,''  etc.' 

It  is  rather  rcmarkaiilc,  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day 
of  the  session, — Jan.  26,  1774,  —  the  "Petition  of  a  number  of 
Ncj^ao  Men,  which  was  entered  on  the  Journal  of  the  25th  of 
June  last,  and  referred  for  Consideration  to  this  session,"  was 
"  read  again,  together,  with  a  Memorial  of  the  same  Petitioners, 
and  Ordeitd,  that  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Piekering,  Mr.  Hancock,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Phillips,  Mr.  Pain,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  consider  the 
same  and  report"  3  The  public  feeling  on  the  matter  was 
aroused.  It  was  considered  as  important  as»  if  not  more  impor- 
tant than,  any  measure  before  the  Legislature. 

The  committee  were  out  until  March,  considering  what  was 
•  best  to  do  about  the  petition.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1774,  they 
reported  to  the  House  *'a  Bill  to  prevent  the  Importation  of 
Negroes  and  others  as  slaves  into  this  Province,"  when  it  was 
read  a  first  time:  On  the  5d  of  March  it  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  mornings  session ;  in  the  afternoon  session,  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed  to  be  engrossed.  It  was  then  sent  up  to  the 
Council  to  be  concurred  in,  by  Col.  Gerrish,  Col.  Thayer,  Col. 

I  House  Journal,  p.  94.        *  Storofy  is  Mil*.,  p.  136.        -  House  Journal,  p.  104. 
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BawerSp  Mr.  Pickering,  and  CoL  Bacon.'  On  the  next  day  the 
bill  "passed  in  Council  with  Amendments/'  *  and  was  returned  to- 
the  House.  On  the  5th  of  March  the  House  agreed  to  concur  in 
Council  amendments,  and  on  the  7th  of  March  passed  the  bill  as 

amended.  On  the  day  following  it  was  placed  upon  its  passage 
in  the  Council,  and  carried.  It  was  then  sent  clown  to  the 
governor  to  receive  his  signature,  in  order  to  become  the  law 
of  the  Province.  That  ofTicial's  approval  was  withheld  ;  and  the 
reason  given  was.  "  the  secretary  said  (on  returning  the  approved 
bills)  that  his  Excellency  iiad  not  had  time  to  consider  the  other 
Bills  that  had  been  laid  before  him."  3 

It  is  quite  fortunate  that  the  bill  was  preserved  ;4  for  it  is  now, 
in  the  certain  light  of  a  better  civilization,  a  document  of  great 
historic  value. 

"Anno  Rbgni  Regis  Georgii  Tertii  &c.  DsaMO  Quarto. 

"Ak  Act  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Negroes  or  other  Persons  as  Slaves 
into  this  Province ;  and  the  purchasing  them  within  the  same ;  and  /of 
making  promsion  for  relief  of  the  children  of  such  as  are  already  su^ 
jecUd  to  slavery  Negroes  Mulaitoes     Indiems  bom  wHkin  this  Pravinu* 

Whereas  the  Importation  of  Persons  as  Slaves  into  this  Province  has 
been  found  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  therein;  And 
it  being  apprehended  that  the  abolition  thereof  will  be  beneficial  to  the 

Province  — 

*^Be  it  therefore  Enacted  by  the  Governor  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  whoever  shall  after  the  Tenth  Day  of  April  next  import  or  bring^ 
into  this  Province  by  Land  or  Water  any  Nc<:rr)  m  other  J'erson  or  Persons 
whether  Male  or  Female  as  a  Slave  or  Slaves  .-,li;ill  tor  each  and  every  such 
Person  so  imported  or  brouglit  into  this  Province  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
Me  hundred  Pounds  to  be  recovered  by  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  Grand 
Joiy  and  when  so  recovered  to  be  to  his  Majesty  for  the  use  of  this  Govern* 
nat:  or  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Courts  of  Record  and  in 
case  of  sudi  recovery  the  one  moiety  thereof  to  be  to  his  majesty  for  the  use  of 
this  Government  the  other  moiety  to  the  Person  or  Persons  who  shall  sue  for 
the  same. 

"And  be  it  further  Enacted  that  from  and  after  the  Tenth  Day  of  April 
next  any  Person  or  Persons  that  siiall  purchase  any  Negro  or  otlier  Person  or 
Persons  as  a  Slave  or  Slaves  imported  or  brought  into  this  Province  as  afore- 
fiiid  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  Negro  or  other  Person  so  purchased  Fifty 
Pbnnds  to  be  recovered  and  disposed  ol  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as  before 


'  House  Jourtial,  p.  224.  '  Ibid,  p.  226. 

^  House  Journal,  Gen.  Court  Records,  xxx.  pp.  248,  264  ;  also,  Slavery  in  Masoi,  ijy. 

'  MaHi  Afduves,  Oonmtic  ReUtion»,  1643-1774,  vd.  ix.  p.  437. 
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**Aml  bi  ii /krikir  EnaeitdXlKaX  ever}*  Person,  concerned  in  importing  or 
4)ringing  into  this  Province,  or  purchasing  any  such  N^;ro  or  other  Person  or 
Persons  as  aforesaid  within  the  same ;  who  shall  be  unable,  or  refuse,  to  pay 

the  Penalties  or  forfeitures  ordered  by  this  Act;  shall  for  every  such  offence 

suffer  Twelve  months'  imprisonment  without  Bail  or  mainprise. 

Provided  alhvays  that  notliint^'  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  to 
subject  to  the  Penahii -s  aforesaid  the  .Masters,  Mariners,  Owners  or  Frcichters 
of  any  such  Vessel  or  \  cssels,  as  before  the  said  Tenth  Day  of  April  next 
shall  have  sailed  from  any  Port  or  i^orts  in  this  Province,  for  any  Port  or 
Ports  not  within  this  Government,  for  importing  or  bringing  into  this  Province 
any  Negraor  other  Person  or  Persons  as  Slaves  who  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
same  voyage  may  be  imported  or  brought  into  the  same.  Provided  he  shall 
not  offer  them  or  any  of  them  for  sale. 

"  Provided  also  that  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  such 
I'trson  or  Persons,  occasionally  hercifter  coming  to  reside  within  this 
I'rovinre,  or  jiassiiijj^  thro'  the  same,  who  may  bring  such  Negro  or  other 
Person  or  I'ersons  as  necessary  servants  into  this  Province  provided  that  the 
stay  or  residence  of  such  Person  or  Persons  shall  not  exceed  Twelve  months 
or  that  such  Person  or  Persons  within  said  time  send  such  Negro  or  other 
Person  or  Persons  out  of  this  Province  there  to  be  and  remain,  and  also  that 
during  said  Residence  such  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  shall  not  be 
aold  or  alienated  witliin  the  same. 

"V  And  be  il  further  Enacted  and  dcchired  that  nothin(^  in  this  cTf 
contained  shall  extend  or  be  conatrned  to  extend  for  retaining  or  lioldini^  in 
perpetual  seri'itude  any  A'et^'/  o  or  other  Person  or  Persons  ntnu  inslaved  within 
this  Province  but  that  every  such  A'egro  or  otiier  Person  or  Persons  shall  cc 
intiiuUd  to  all  the  Benefits  such  Negro  or  other  Person  or  Persons  migM  fy 
Law  have  been  intUuled  to^  in  case  this  act  had  not  been  made, 

**  In  the  House  of  Representatives  March  2, 1774.  Kead  a  first  &  second  Time. 
March  3,  1 774.  Read  a  third  Time  &  passed  to  be  engrossed.  Sent  up  for 
concurrence.  T.  CusHiNGt 

**  In  Council  March  3,  1774.  Read  a  first  time.  4.  Read  a  second  Time  and 
passed  in  Concurrence  to  be  Engrossed  with  the  Amendment  at  y  dele  the 
whole  Clause.  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

Thos.  Flucksr,  Seery, 
''^  In  the  House  of  Representatives  March  4,  I774-  Read  and  concurred. 

T.  CUSHIMG, 

« 

Like  all  other  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade, 
this  bill  failed  to  hecome  a  law.  If  Massachusetts  desired  to  free 
herself  from  this  twofold  cross  of  woe,  —  even  if  her  great 
jurists  could  trace  the  law  that  justified  the  abolition  of  the 
curse,  in  the  pages  of  the  royal  charter, — were  not  the  British 
governors  of  the  Province  but  conserving  the  corporation  inter- 
ests of  the  home  government  and  the  members  of  the  Royal 
African  Company  ?    By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  had 
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agreed  to  furnish  the  Spanish  West  Indies  with  Negroes  for  the 
-  space  of  thirty  years.  She  had  aided  all  her  colonies  to  establish 
slavery,  and  had  sent  her  navies  to  guard  the  vessels  that  robbed 
Africa  of  five  hundred  thousand  souls  annually.*  This  was  the 
cruel  work  of  England.  For  all  her  sacrifices  in  the  war,  the 
millions  of  treasure  she  had  spent,  the  blood  of  her  children  so  • 
prodigally  shed,  with  the  glories  of  Blenheim,  of  Ramillies,  of 
Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet,  England  found  her  consolation  and 
reward  in  seizing  and  enjoying,  as  the  lion's  share  of  results  of 
the  grand  alliance  against  the  Bourbons,  the  exclusive  right  for 
thirty  years  of  selling  African  slaves  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies 
and  the  coast  of  America  !  ^  Why  should  Gov.  Hutchinson  sign 
a  bill  that  was  intended  to  choke  ihc  chdimcl  of  a  commerce 
in  human  souls  that  was  so  near  the  heart  of  the  British  throne  ? 

Gov.  Hutchinson  was  gone,  and  Gen.  Gage  was  now  governor. 
He  convened  the  Geueral  Court  at  Salem,  in  June,  1774.  On  the 
10th  of  June  the  same  bill  that  Gov.  Hutchinson  had  refused  to 
sign  was  introduced,  with  a  few  immaterial  changes,  and  pushed 
to  a  third  reading,  and  engrossed  the  same  day.  It  was  called  up 
on  the  i6th  of  June,  and  passed.  It  was  sent  up  to  the  Council, 
where  it  was  read  a  third  time,  and  concurred  in.  But  the  next 
<lay  the  General  Court  was  dissolved  I  And  over  the  grave  of 
this,  the  last  attempt  at  legislation  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  in 
Massachusetts,  was  written :  **Not  to  have  been  consented  to  by  the 
governor  " !  % 

These  repeated  efforts  at  anti-slavery  legislation  were  strate* 
gic  and  politic.  The  gentlemen  who  hurried  those  bills  through 
the  House  and  Council,  almost  regardless  of  rules,  knew  that  the 
royal  governors  would  never  affix  their  signatures  to  them.  But 
the  colonists,  having  put  themselves  on  record,  could  appeal  to 
the  considerate  judgment  of  the  impatient  Negroes  ;  while  the 
refusal  of  the  royal  governors  to  give  tlic  bills  the  force  of  law 
did  much  to  drive  the  Negroes  to  the  standard  of  tlie  colonists. 
In  the  long  night  of  darkness  that  was  drawing  its  sable  curtains 
about  the  colonial  government,  the  loyalty  of  the  Negroes  was 
the  lonely  but  certain  star  that  threw  its  peerless  light  upon  the 
pathway  of  the  child  of  England  so  soon  to  be  forced  to  lift  its 
parricidal  hand  against  its  rapacious  and  cruel  mother. 

*  EtfuoiM^  p.  *  Botingfanke,  ppw  346-34&. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

TU£  COLONY  OF  MARYLAND. 
1654-1775. 

llAmAMD  ONvn  Tum  Laws  or  VmntNiA  mm.  1630.— Fiust  LacftLATMnt  on  tub  SLatbwt  Quts- 

TlON  IN  if  J17-3S.  —  Slavery  estakusheo  iiv  Statite  in  J663.  — The  Discission  or  ^i^vkkv. 
—  An  Act  pa-ssbd  ExcoimACiKC  thb  iMroRTATiON  or  Nbcroes  ako  Whitb  Slavbs  in  1671.— 
Am  Act  laviwc  an  Impovt  on  Nbghoks  and  Whitk  Sbnvants  mroarm  into  thb  Couwt.— 
DiTiEs  imi'osi:d  OS  Rum  and  Winl.  —  TKhAiMhsi  ok  Slaves  and  I'atisis. — Convicts  m- 
roRTBO  ihTO  TiiK  Colony.  — An  Attemft  to  jvstifytmb  Convict-Tradb.  —  Spirited  Rerun. 
— TkcLAWtoF  1733, 1739, 1 75a. — Rjctm  or  Slavbs. —Wbobo  Poft«.ATtow  w  »7at.— tiicwt 
or  Slavery  in  1756. —  No  ErroRTs  madf.  to  rREVBHTYHB  Evils  or  Slatbxv.— Tkn  Rb«o> 
LUTioN  nbabsmc.— Nbw  Lirs  roB  THB  Nbcrobs. 

Up  to  the  20th  of  June,  i6;o,  the  territory  that  at  present 
constitutes  the  State  of  Maryland  was  inchuled  within  the 
limits  of  the  colony  of  Viri;inia.    During  tliat  period  the 
laws  of  VirEjinia  obtained  throughout  the  entire  territory. 

In  1637'  the  first  assembly  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  a^eed 
upon  a  number  o£  bills,  but  they  never  became  laws.  The  list  is 
left,  bq^  nothing  more.  The  nearest  and  earliest  attempt  at  legis- 
lation on  the  slavery  question  to  be  found  is  a  bill  that  was  intro- 
duced ''for  punishment  of  ill  servants''  During  the  earlier  years 
of  the  existence  of  slavery  in  Virginia,  the  term  servant "  was 
applied  to  Negroes  as  well  as  to  white  persons.  The  legal  dlstinc* 
tion  between  slaves  and  servants  was,  "servants  for  a  terra  of 
years/'  —  white  persons  ;  and  "  servants  for  life,*'  —  Negroes. 
In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  what  Negro  slaves 
were  a  part  of  the  population  of  this  colony  from  its  organization;' 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  above-mentioned  bill  of  1637  for  the 
'* punishment  of  ill  servants"  was  intended,  doubtless,  to  apply 


'  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes,  in  his  American  Aniuls,  voL  ii.  p.  5,  says,  "  Maryland  now  cootaioed 
about  Uiir^-Mx  Uiouaaiid  persons,  of  wlyte  men  from  tbcteea  yean  of  age  and  upwards,  lad 
negroes  male,  and  female  from  sixteen  to  sixty."  t  infer  from  this  statement  that  AcHgfm 
in  cxi  t<-nr>-  in  M.tr\land  in  \(^T,^\  and  I  cannot  find  any  thing  ia  hisloiy  to  lead  aw  lo  donhctal 
that  :»lavery  was  bom  with  tlic  colony. 

*  Cabinet  Cydopxdia,  vol.  i.  p.  6t. 
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to  Negro  sen-ants,  or  slaves.  So  few  were  they  in  number,  that 
they  were  seldom  referred  to  as  "  slaves."  They  were  *'  servants  ; " 
and  that  appellation  dropped  out  only  when  the  growth  of  slavery 
as  an  institution,  and  the  necessity  of  specific  legal  distinction, 
made  the  Negro  the  only  person  that  was  suited  to  the  condition 
of  absolute  property. 

In  1638  there  was  a  list  of  bills  that  reached  a  second  reading, 
but  never  passed.  There  was  one  bill  **for  the  liberties  of  the 
that  declared  "all  Christian  inhabitants  (slaves  only  ex- 
cepted) to  have  and  enjoy  all  such  rights,  liberties,  immunitieSi 
privileges  and  free  customs,  within  this  province,  as  any  natural 
bom  subject  of  England  hath  or  ought  to  have  or  enjoy  in  the 
realm  of  England,  by  force  or  virtue  of  the  common  law  or  statute 
law  of  England,  saving  in  such  cases  as  the  same  are  or  may  be 
altered  or  changed  by  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  this  province.**  ■ 
There  is  but  one  mention  made  of  "  slaves  "  in  the  above  Act,  but 
in  none  of  the  other  Acts  of  1638.  There  are  certain  features  of 
the  Act  worthy  of  special  consideration.  The  reader  should  keep 
the  facts  before  him,  that  by  the  laws  of  England  no  Christian 
could  be  held  in  slavery ;  that  in  the  Provincial  governments  the 
laws  were  made  to  conform  with  those  of  the  home  government ; 
that,  in  specifving  the  rights  of  the  colonists,  the  Provincial  as- 
semblies limited  the  immunities  and  privileges  conferred  by  the 
Magna  Charta  upon  British  subjects,  to  Christians  ;  that  Negroes 
were  considered  heathen,  and,  t'aciefore,  denied  the  blessings  of 
the  Church  and  State ;  that  even  where  Negro  slaves  were  bap- 
tized, it  was  held  by  the  courts  in  the  colonies,  and  was  the  law- 
opinion  of  the  solicitor-general  of  Great  Britain,  that  they  were  not 
^so  facto  free ;  *  and  that,  where  Negroes  were  free,  they  had  no 
rights  in  the  Church  or  State.  So,  while  this  law  of  1638  did  not 
say  that  Negroes  should  be  slaves,  in  designating  those  who  were 
to  enjoy  the  rights  of  freemen,  it  excludes  the  Negro,  and  there- 
by fixes  his  condition  as  a  slave  by  implication.  If  he  were  not 
named  as  a  freeman,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  law-makers  that 


'  See  Bacon^  Laws ;  abo  Holnws's  Aimals,  vd.  i.  p.  950^ 

'The  following  appeared  in  the  Plantation  Laws,  printed  in  I^ndon  in  1705:  "Where 
SBiy  uetlTo  or  slave,  bcin:^  in  set-vilnde  or  bond.ige,  is  or  sh.ill  l>pc"nir  Christian,  and  receive  the 
sicrimcnl  of  baptism,  the  same  siiail  nut  nur  ought  not  to  be  deemed,  adjudged  or  construed  to 
iKa  mauunisiioa  or  Ireeiiig  of  anjr  nidi  negro  or  abve,  or  his  or  her  issue,  fnmitlieir  servitude  or 
bondage,  but  that  notwithstanding  they  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  and  remain  in  servitude 
and  bondage  as  tfaegr  ivere  before  bajptbm,  aoy  Ofiitiion,  matter  or  thing  to  the  oontraty  ooMrith- 
stuidiug." 
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he  should  remain  a  bondman, — the  exception  to  an  established 
rule  of  lanr.i 

In  subsequent  Acts  reference  was  made  to  "servants,"  "fugi- 
tives/* "  runaways/'  etc ;  but  the  first  statute  in  this  colony  estal>> 
lishing  slavery  was  passed  in  1663.  It  was  "  An  Act  concerning 
negroes  and  other  slaves"   It  enacts  section  one : — 

**  All  negroes  or  other  slaves  within  the  province,  and  all  negroes  and  other 
slaves  to  be  hereafter  imported  into  the  province,  shall  serve  dutatitcvita ;  and 
all  children  bora  of  any  negro  or  other  slave,  shall  be  slaves  as  their  fathers 
were  for  the  term  of  their  lives." 

Section  two: — 

**  And  forasmuch  as  divers  freebom  English  women,  foi^getful  of  their  free 
condition,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  our  nation,  do  intermarry  with  negro  slaves, 
by  which  also  divers  suits  may  arise,  touching  the  issue  of  such  women,  and  a 

great  damage  doth  befall  the  master  of  such  negroes,  for  preserwition  whereof 
for  deterring  such  free-born  women  from  sucli  shameful  matches,  de  it  luactt'd, 
&C. :  That  whatsoever  free  born  woman  shall  intermarry  with  any  slave,  from 
and  after  the  last  day  of  the  present  assemblv.  shall  serve  the  master  of  stich 
slave  during  the  life  of  her  imsbaud;  and  thai  all  the  issue  of  such  free-bora 
women,  so  married,  shall  be  slaves  as  Uielr  fathers  were.*' 

Section  three: — 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  the  issues  of  English,  or  other  free- 
born  women,  that  have  already  married  negroes,  shall  serve  Uie  master  of  their 
parents,  till  they  be  thirty  years  of  age  and  no  longer.*** 

Section  one  is  the  most  iiositivc  and  sweeping  statute  we  have 
ever  seen  on  slavery.  It  fixes  the  term  of  servitude  for  the  longest 
time  man  can  claim, — the  period  of  his  earthly  existence,  —  and 
^ooms  the  children  to  a  service  from  which  they  were  to  And 
•discharge  only  in  death.  Section  two  was  called  into  being  on 
account  of  the  intermarriage  of  white  women  with  slaves.  Many 
of  these  women  had  been  indentured  as  servants  to  pay  their 
passage  to  this  country,  some  had  been  sent  as  convicts,  while 
still  others  had  been  apprenticed  for  a  term  of  years.  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  very  worthy  persons.  No  little  confusion 
attended  the  fixing  of  the  legal  status  of  the  issue  of  such  mar- 
riages ;  and  it  was  to  deter  Englishwomen  from  such  alliances, 
and  to  determine  the  status  of  the  children  before  the  courts,  that 
this  section  was  passed.    Section  three  was  clearly  an  ex  post 


*  McSheny's  Hist,  of  Maryland,  p.  86. 


'  Freedom  and  Bondage,  voL  i.  p.  249. 
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facto  law  :  but  the  public  sentiment  of  the  colony  was  reflected  in 
it;  and  it  stood,  and  was  re-enacted  in  1676. 

Like  Virginia,  the  colony  of  Maryland  found  the  soil  rich,  and 
the  cultivation  of  tobacco  a  profitable  enterprise.    The  country 
was  new,  and  the  physical  obstructions  in  the  way  of  civilization 
numerous  and  fonnidable.   Of  course  all  could  not  pursue  the 
one  path  that  led  to  agriculture.   Mechanic  and  trade  folk  were 
ID  great  demand.    Laborers  were  scarce,  and  the  few  that  could 
be  obtained  commanded  high  wages.   The  Negro  slave's  labor 
could  be  made  as  cheap  as  his  master's  conscience  and  heart  were 
small.    Cheaper  labor  became  the  cry  on  every  hand,  and  the 
Negro  was  the  desire  of  nearly  all  white  men  in  the  colony.'  In 
1671  the  Legislature  ]iassecl  "  An  Act  ciicouragwi:^  the  importation  of 
ncgrois  and  slaves  into''  the  colony,  which  was  lOllowed  by  another 
and  similar  Act  in  1692.  Two  motives  inspired  the  colony  to  build 
U[i  the  slave-trade  ;  viz.,  to  have  more  laborers,  and  to  get  some- 
thing for  nothing.    And,  as  soon  as  Maryland  was  known  to  he 
a  good  market  for  slaves,  the  traffic  increased  with  wonderful 
rapidity.    Slaves  soon  became  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  working- 
force  of  the  colony.    They  were  used  to  till  the  fields,  to  fell  the 
forests,  to  assist  mechanics,  and  to  handle  light  crafts  along  the 
water-courses.    They  were  to  be  found  in  all  homes  of  opulence 
and  refinement ;  and,  unfortunately,  their  presence  in  such  large 
numbers  did  much  to  lower  honorable  labor  in  the  estimation  of 
the  whites,  and  to  enervate  women  in  the  best  white  society. 
While  the  colonists  persuaded  themselves  tliat  sla\erv  was  an 
institution  indispensable  to  the  culony,  its  evil  eflectssoon  ])ecame 
apparent.    It  were  impossible  to  engage  the  c<>h)ny  in  the  sla\e- 
Irade,  and  escape  the  bad  results  of  such  an  inhuman  enterprise. 
It  made  men  cruel  and  avaricious. 

It  was  the  motion  of  individuals  to  have  legislative  encourage- 
ment tendered  the  venders  of  human  flesh  and  blood;  but  the 
time  came  when  the  government  of  the  colony  saw  that  an  impost 
tax  upon  the  slaves  imported  into  the  colony  would  not  impair 
the  trade,  while  it  would  aid  the  government  very  materially.  In 
1696  "  An  Act  laying  an  imposition  on  negroes^  slaves  and  white 
persons  imported^*  into  the  colony  was  passed.  It  is  plain  from 
the  reading  of  the  caption  of  the  above  bill,  that  it  was  intended 
to  reach  three  classes  of  persons ;  viz.,  Negro  servants,  Negro 


*  Ifdfahon's  Hist,  of  Maryland,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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slaves,  and  white  servants.  The  word  "  imported  "  means  such 
persons  as  could  not  pay  their  passage,  and  were  therefore  inden- 
tured to  the  master  of  the  vessel.  When  they  arrived,  their  time 
was  hired  out,  if  they  were  free,  for  a  term  of  years,  at  so  much 
per  year ; »  but  if  they  were  slaves  the  buyer  had  to  pay  all  claims 
against  this  species  of  property  before  be  could  acquire  a  fee  sim- 
ple in  the  slave.  Some  historians  have  too  frequently  misinter- 
preted the  motive  and  i  ni  of  the  colonial  Legislatures  in  imposing 
an  impost  tax  upon  Negroes  and  other  servants  imported  into 
their  midst.  The  fact  that  the  law  applied  to  white  persons  does 
not  aid  in  an  interpretation  that  would  credit  the  makers  of  the 
act  with  feelings  of  humanity.  A  people  who  could  buy  and  sell 
wives  did  not  hesitate  to  see  in  the  indentured  white  servants  prop- 
erty that  ought  to  be  taxed.  Why  not  ?  These  white  servants 
represented  so  many  dollars  invested,  or  so  many  years  of  labor 
in  prospect !  So  all  persons  imported  into  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land, "  Negroes,  slaves,  and  white  persons,"  were  taxed  as  any 
other  marketable  artieic.  A  swift  and  remorseless  civilization 
against  the  stolid  forces  of  nature  made  men  indiscriminate  and 
cruel  in  their  impulses  to  obtain.  Public  sentiment  had  been 
formulated  into  law:  the  law  contemplated  "servants  and  slaves** 
as  chattel  property  ;  and  the  political  economists  of  the  Province 
saw  in  this  species  of  property  rich  gains  for  the  government.  It 
was  condition,  circumstances,  that  made  the  servant  or  slave  ;  but 
at  length  it  was  nationality,  color. 

When,  on  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "white 
indentured"  servants  were  rapidly  ceasing  to  exist  under' color 
or  sanction  of  law,  religious  bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  intolerance 
joined  hands  with  the  supporters  of  Negro  slavery  in  a  crusade* 


>  The  foIUmfng  form  nu  used  for  akag  time  m  Maryland  for  Im^g  oat  a  serrant 

This  Tn(!cntiire  Ma</<- /A#  dafc/  in  the  Jt&tUt  ^ 0ur  Sovtraigrte  Lord 

King  Charles,  ^jt .  btttotent  ^  tht  ont  party,  and  on  ihe  ttker  purtj, 

Wi(neji»eih,  that  the  said  doth  itreiy  caveMUMt  promise,  and  grant,  to  mmd  wUk  tf# 

Mid  kit  Executors  and  Assignes,  to  ser^>e  him  from  the  day  ^  tkt  dmU  htr^^  VHtOI 

i>  first  and  next  arrivall  in  Mar>-bnil;  and  t^Ur/Qr  and  duriMg  the  tearme of  yeertt, 
in  suck  sen  ice  and  imploymeni,  as  the  said  or  hit  attigntt  shall  there  imf-lcy  him, 

aee«rding  to  the  cmttomt  of  ike  Countrty  in  the  like  kind.   In  eamtideratioM  wkerec/,  the  said 
di'th  prcniis"  ctr.d  grant,  t.-^  and  ivith  the  said  to  f^y  h''  ^'.'f  -^'^  •"'  •'' 

find  him  with  Meat,  Drinke,  Apparell  and  Lodging,  with  other  necessaries  during  the  said  terme, 
mmd  ai  ike  end    ike  taid  ierme,  to  give  kim  one  wkeU  yeeree  prooitiem  of  Comet  *»^J^  eicres  of 
Land,  according  to  the  order  of  the  countrry.    In  witnesse  whereof,  ike  mid  kotk 
hereunto  put  hit  hand  and  seale,  the  day  and yeert  above  toritten. 
Sealed  and  delivered  m  the  preaenoe  of 

—  Bdatim  tftkt  ttaU  «fMarybmdt      6«,  6> 

'  Modem  Tiaveller,  vol.  L  pp.  122,  123. 
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a^inst  the  Irish  Catholics.  In  1704  the  Legislature  jiassed  An 
Act  imposing  three  pence  per  gallon  on  rum  and  wine,  brandy  and 
^'rits,  and  twenty  shillings  per  poll  for  negroes^  for  raising  a 
supply  to  defray  the  public  charge  of  this  province^  atid  twenty  shii- 
Ung$t  per pollt  on  Irish  servants,  to  prr^ent  the  importing  too  great 
aimmbtrof  Irish  papist  into  this  province,"  Although  this  Act 
was  intended  to  remain  on  the  statute-books  only  three  years, 
its  life  was  prolonged  by  a  supplemental  Act,  and  it  disgraced  the 
colony  for  twenty-one  years.  As  in  New  York,  so  here,  the  gov- 
ernment regarded  the  slave  and  Papist  with  feelings  of  hatred  and 
fear.  The  former  was  only  suited  to  a  condition  of  perpetual 
bondage,  the  latter  to  be  ostracized  and  driven  out  from  before 
trie  face  of  the  exclusive  Prf)testants  of  that  period.  Both  were 
cruelly  treated ;  one  on  account  o£  his  face,  the  other  on  account 
of  bis  faith. 

"Unfortunately  for  the  professors  of  the  .Catholic  religion,  by  the  force  of 
drciiiBstanccs  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  their  religious  persuasions 
became  identified,  in  the  public  mind,  with  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
RToIution.  Their  political  disfranchisement  was  the  consequence.  Charles 

Calvert,  the  deposed  proprietary,  sii.ired  the  common  fate  of  his  Catholic 
brethren.  Sustained  and  protected  by  the  crown  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  mere 
pnvate  ri<::;hts,  the  general  jealousy  oi  Catholic  power  denied  him  the  govern- 
ment oi  the  province."  > 

A  knowledge  of  the  antecedents  of  the  master-class  will  aid 
the  reader  to  a  more  accurate  cf)ncepiion  of  the  character  of  the 
institution  of  slavery  in  the  colony  of  Maryland. 

It  is  not  very  pleasing  for  the  student  of  history  at  this  time 
to  remember  that  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  received 
into  their  early  life  the  worst  poison  of  European  society,  — the 
criminal  element.  From  the  first  the  practice  of  transporting 
convicts  into  the  colonies  obtained.  And,  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  statutes  were  passed  "  authorizing  transportation  as  a 
commutation  punishment  for  clergyable  felonies."  These  con- 
victs were  transported  by  private  shippers,  and  then  sold  into 
the  colony  ;  and  thus  it  became  a  gainful  enterpnse.  From  1700 
until  1760  this  nefarious  and  pestiferous  traUie  greatly  increased. 
At  length  it  became,  as  already  indicated,  the  subject  of  a  si)cc  ial 
impost  tax.  Three  or  four  hundred  convicts  were  inij)orted  into 
the  colony  annually,  and  the  people  began  to  complain.^   In  "  The 

*  McMahoa's  M^u^  land,  vol.  i.  p.  278.  *  isi  Pitkin's  United  Sutes,  p.  1^3. 
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Maryland  Gazette"  of  the  30th  of  July,  1767,  a  writer  attempted 
to  show  that  the  convict  element  was  not  to  be  despised,  but  was 
rather  a  desirable  addition  to  the  Province.   He  says,  — 

"  I  suppose  that  for  these  last  thirty  years,  commuuibus  annis,  there  have 
been  at  least  Ocx5  convicts  per  year  imported  into  this  province :  and  these  iiave 
probably  gone  into  400  families." 

After  answering  some  objections  to  their  importation  because 
of  the  contagious  diseases  likely  to  be  communicated  by  them,  he 
further  remarks,  — 

''This  makes  at  least  400  to  one,  that  they  do  no  injur\-  to  the  country  in 
the  way  complained  (if :  and  the  peojilc's  contiiniinir  to  buy  and  receive  iht-m 
so  constantly,  shows  plainly  the  general  sense  of  ihe  country  about  the  mailer; 
notwithstanding  a  few  gentlemen  seem  so  angry  that  convicts  are  imported 
here  at  all,  and  would,  if  they  could,  by  spreading  this  terror,  prevent  the  peo- 
ple's buying  them.  I  confess  I  am  one,  says  he,  who  think  a  young  country 
cannot  be  settled,  cultivated,  and  improved,  without  peo[)le  of  some  sort :  and 
that  it  is  much  better  for  the  country  to  receive  convicts  than  slaves.  Tlie 
wicked  and  bad  amongst  them,  that  come  into  this  province,  mostly  nin  away 
to  tlie  northward,  mix  with  their  people,  and  pass  for  honest  men  :  wliilst  th<'-e 
more  innocent,  and  who  came  for  very  small  offences,  serve  their  limes  out 
here,  behave  well,  and  become  useful  people.** 

This  attempt  to  justify  the  convict  trade  elicited  two  able 
and  spirited  replies  over  the  signatures  of  '*  Philanthropes  "  and 
**C.  D."  appearing  in  "Green's  Gazette"  of  2qth  of  August, 
1767,  in  which  the  writer  of  the  first  article  is  handled  "with  the 

gloves  off." 

"  His  remarks  [says  Philanthropos]  remind  me  of  the  observation  of  a 
great  philosopher,  who  alleges  that  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men  of  so  selfish 
a  cast,  that  they  would  even  set  a  neighbour's  house  on  fire,  iox  the  cmj 
venience  of  roasting  an  egg  at  the  blaze.  That  these  are  not  the  revcrio  uf 
fancilul  speculatists,  the  author  now  under  consideration  is  in  a  great  measure 
a  proof;  for  who,  but  a  man  swayed  with  the  most  sordid  selfishness,  would 
endeavor  to  disarm  the  people  of  all  caution  against  such  imminent  danger, 
lest  their  just  apprehensions  should  interfere  with  his  little  schemes  of  profit? 
And  who  but  such  a  man  would  appear  publicly  as  an  advocate  for  the  impor- 
tation of  felons,  the  scourings  of  jails,  and  the  abandoned  outcasts  of  the 
British  nation,  as  a  mode  in  any  sort  eligible  for  peopling  a  young  country  ? 

In  another  part  of  his  reply  he  remarks,  — 

*' In  confining  the  indignatkm  because  o^  their  importation  to  a  few,  and 
representing  that  the  general  sense  of  the  people  is  in  favor  of  this  vile  impor- 
tation, he  is  guilty  of  the  most  shameful  misrepresentation  and  the  grossest 
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calumny  upon  the  whole  province.  \\  hat  opinion  must  our  mother  country, 
and  oar  sister  colonies,  entertain  of  our  virtue,  when  they  see  it  conBdentljr 
asserted  in  the  Mar)  land  Gazette,  that  we  are  fond  of  peopling  our  country 
witli  tliemost  abandoned  profligates  in  the  universe?  Is  this  the  way  to  purge 
ourselves  from  that  false  and  bitter  reproach,  so  commonly  thrown  upon  us, 
UMware  the  descendants  of  coHvieis  f  As  far  as  it  has  lain  in  my  way  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  g^eneral  sentiments  of  the  people  upon  this  subject,  I 
solemnly  declare,  that  tlic  most  discerning  and  judicious  amongst  them  esteem* 
it  the  greatest  grievance  imposed  upon  us  by  our  motlier  country." 

The  writer  felt  that  a  young  country  could  not  be  settled 
"without  people  of  some  Sort,"  and  that  it  was  better  to  secure- 
•'convicts  than  slaves."  Upon  what  grounds  precisely  this  de- 
fender of  buying  convict  labor  based  his  conclusion  that  he  would 
nther  have  "convicts  than  slaves  "is  not  known.  It  could  not 
have  been  that  he  believed  the  convicts  of  England  more  indus- 
trious or  skilful  than  Negro  slaves  ?  Or,  had  he  theoretical  objec- 
tions to  slavery  as  a  permanent  institution  ?  Perhaps  the  writer 
had  himself  graduated  from  the  criminal  class !  But  there  were 
gentlemen  who  differed  with  him,  and  couched  their  objections 
to  the  convict  system  of  importation  in  very  vigorous  English. 
On  the  20th  of  August,  1767,  two  articles  appeared  in  **  Greene's 
Gazette."    Says  one  of  these  writers,  — 

**For  who,  but  a  man  swayed  with  the  most  sordid  selfishness,  would 
endeavor  to  disarm  the  people  of  all  caution  against  such  imminent  danger, 
lest  their  just  apprehensions  should  Interfere  with  his  little  schemes  of  profit? 
And  who  but  such  a  man  would  appear  publicly  as  an  advocate  for  the  impor- 
tation of  felons,  the  scourings  of  jails,  and  the  abandoned  outcasts  of  tlie 
firitish  nation,  as  a  mode  in  any  sort  eligible  for  peopling  a  young  country  ? " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  many  of  the  convicts  thus 
imported,  having  served  out  their  time,  in  a  brief  season  became 
slave-drivers  and  slave-owners.  With  hearts  reduced  to  flinty 
hardness  in  the  fires  of  unrestrained  passions,  the  convict  element, 
as  it  became  absorbed  in  the  great  free  white  population  of  the 
nx>vince,*  created  a  most  positive  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  cruel 
code  for  the  government  of  the  Negro  slave.  There  were  two 
motives  that  inspired  the  cx-toiu  ict  to  cruelty  to  the  Negro :  to 

>  McMahone  says  ol  this  convict  dement :  '*  The  pride  of  this  age  revolts  at  tiie  Mes  of 
foaif  back  to  such  as  these,  for  the  roots  of  a  genealogical  tree;  and  Hctieft  whose  delight  it  would 

be.  to  trace  their  bl<x>d  through  many  generations  of  stupid,  sluggish,  imbecile  ancestors,  with  BO 
zh':'.-\  to  merit  but  the  name  they  carry  down,  will  even  submit  to  be  Called  'iMM  komttus^  tf  %■ 
convict  stand  in  the  line  uf  ancestry." 
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divert  attention  from  himself,  and  to  persuade  himself,  in  his 
doubting  mind,  that  the  Nc<^ro  was  inferior  to  him  by  nature.  It 
was,  no  doubt,  a  great  undertaking ;  but  the  findings  o£  such  a 
court  must  have  been  comforting  to  an  anxious  conscience !  The 
result  can  be  judged.  Maryland  made  a  slave-code,  which,  for 
cruelty  and  general  inhumanity,  has  no  equal  in  the  South.'  The 
Maryland  laws  of  171 5  contained,  in  chapter  forty-four,  an  act 
with  one  hundred  and  tbirty-five  sections  relating  to  Negro  slaves. 
A  most  rigorous  pass-system  was  established.  By  section  six,  no 
Negro  or  other  servant  was  allowed  to  leave  the  county  without 
a  pass  under  the  seal  of  the  county  in  which  their  master  resided ; 
for  which  pass  the  slave  or  other  servant  was  compelled  to  pay 
ten  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  one  shilling  in  money.  If  such  persons 
were  apprehended,  a  justice  of  the  peace  could  impose  such  fines 
and  inBict  such  punishment  as  were  fixed  by  the  law  applying  to 
runaways.  By  the  Act  of  1723,  chapter  fifteen,  uiulcr  the  caption  of 
*•  An  Act  to  prevent  t/ic  tumultuous  meeting  and  otJier  irregularities 
of  negroes  and  other  slaves,'*  the  severity  of  the  laws  was  increased 
tenfold.  According  to  section  four,  a  Negro  or  other  slave  wiio 
had  the  temerity  to  strike  a  white  person,  was  to  have  his  cars 
cropt  oti  order  of  a  'jFustice.''  Section  six  denies  slaves  the  right 
of  possession  of  property  :  they  could  not  own  cattle.  Section 
seven  gave  authority  to  any  while  man  to  kill  a  Negro  who  resisted 
an  attempt  to  arrest  him  ;  and  by  a  supplemental  Act  of  1751,  chap- 
ter fourteen,  the  owner  of  a  slave  thus  killed  was  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  In  1729  an  Act  was  passed  providing,  that 
upon  the  conviction  of  certain  crimes,  Negroes  and  other  slaves 
shall  be  not  only  hanged,  but  the  body  should  be  quartered,  and 
exposed  to  public  view.  When  slaves  grew  old  and  infirm  .in  the 
service  of  theii^  masters,  and  the  latter  were  inspired  by  a  desire  to 
compliment  the  faithfulness  of  their  servants  by  emancipation, 
the  law  came  in  and  forbade  manumission  by  the  "  last  will  or 
testament,"  or  the  making  free  in  any  way  of  Negro  slaves.  It 
was  a  temporary  Act,  passed  in  1752,  void  of  every  element  of 
humanity ;  and  yet  it  stood  as  the  law  of  the  colony  for  twenty 
long  years. 

In  1748  the  Negro  jiopulation  of  Maryland  was  thirty-six 
thousand,  and  still  rapidly  increasing. 


'  Withperiu^wtheaiiiglfteitoqition^^  SoaiiiCaioliiia,of 

farther  00. 
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"By  a  *vcry  accurate  census,'  taken  this  year,  this  was  found  to  be  the 
munber  of  white  inhabitants  in  Maryland :  ~ 


FREE. 

SERVANTS. 

CONVICTS. 

TOTAL, 

Men    .    .  . 

24,058 

3.576 

1.507 

29,141 

Women  •  • 

23.521 

1.824 

386 

Bojw  *  •  ■ 

1,048 

27,752 

Girb  .  .  . 

422 

at 

98^57 

6j^o 

i^i 

i07,aoS 

"By  the  same  account  the  total  number  of  mulattoes  in  Maryland 
amounted  to  3,592 ;  and  the  total  number  of  Negroes,  to  42,764.  Pres.  Stiles* 
MS.  It  was  reckoned  (say  the  authors  of  Univ.  HistX  that  above  2,000  Negro 
thm  were  anntially  imported  into  Maryland.**  > 

In  1756  the  blacks  had  increased  to  46,225,  and  in  1761  to 
49,675.  There  was  nothing  in  the  laws  to  prohibit  the  instrucliun 
of  Negroes,  and  yet  no  one  dared  to  brave  public  sentiment  on 
that  point.  The  churches  c;ave  no  attention  or  care  to  the  slaves. 
During  the  first  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  century  there  was  an 
indiscriminate'  mingling  and  marrying  among  the  Negroes  and 
white  servants;  and,  although  this  was  forbidden  by  rigid  statutes, 
it  went  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  half-breed,  or  Mulatto, 
population  increased ; '  and  so  did  the  number  of  free  Negroes. 
The  contact  of  these  two  elements  —  of  slaves  and  convicts — 
was  neither  prudent  nor  healthy.  The  Negroes  suffered  from  the 
touch  of  the  moral  contagion  of  this  effete  matter  driven  out  of 
Europ^ean  society.  Courted  as  rather  agreeable  companions  by  the 
convicts  at  first,  ihc  Negro  slaves  were  at  length  treated  worse  by 
the  ex-convicts  than  by  the  most  intelligent  and  opulent  slave- 
dealers  in  all  the  Province.  And  with  no  rii^hts  in  the  courts, 
incompetent  to  hold  an  office  of  any  kind,  the  free  Negroes  were 
in  almost  as  disagreeable  a  situation  as  the  slaves. 

From  the  founding  of  the  colony  of  Maryland  in  1632  down 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  there  is  no  record  left  us  that  an\-  effort 
was  ever  made  to  cure  the  most  glaring  evils  of  slavery.  For  the 
Negro  this  was  one  long,  starless  night  of  oppression  and  out- 


'  .\ni<-r;.:aa  AaoaK 

*  Dr.  Uolmcft  nys,  "  The  total  number  ol  mulattoes  io  Maryland  amounted  to  3,593,"  in  1755. 
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rage.    No  siren's  voice  whispered  to  him  of  a  distant  future^ 

propitious  and  gracious  to  hearts  almost  Insensible  to  a  throb  of 
joy,  to  minds  unconscious  of  the  feeblest  rays  of  light.  Being 
absolute  property,  it  was  the  right  of  the  master  to  say  how  much 
food,  or  what  quantity  of  clothing,  his  slave  should  have.  There 
were  no  rules  by  which  a  slave  could  claim  the  privilege  of  ceas- 
ing from  labor  at  the  close  of  the  day.  No,  the  master  had  the 
same  right  to  work  his  slaves  after  nightfall  as  to  drive  his  horse 
morning,  noon,  and  night.  Poor  clothes,  rough  and  scanty  diet, 
wretched  quarters,  o\  erworked,  neglected  in  body  and  mind,  the 
Negroes  of  Maryland  had  a  sore  lot. 

The  Revolution  was  nearing.  Public  attention  was  largely 
occupied  with  the  Stamp  Act  and  preparations  for  hostilities*  The 
Negro  was  left  to  toil  on ;  and,  while  at  this  time  there  was  no 
legislation  sought  for  slavery,  there  was  nothing  done  that  could 
be  considered  hostile  to  the  institution.  The  Negroes  hailed  the 
mutterings  of  the  distant  thunders  of  revolution  as  the  precursor 
of  a  new  era  to  them.  It  did  furnish  an  opportunity  for  them  in 
Maryland  to  prove  themselves  patriots  and  brave  soldiers.  And 
how  far  their  influence  went  to  mollify  public  sentiment  concern- 
ing them,  will  be  considered  in  its  appropriate  place.  Suffice  it 
now  to  say,  that  cruel  and  hurtlul,  unjust  and  immoral,  as  the 
institution  of  slavery  was,  it  had  not  robbed  the  Negro  of  a  lofty 
conception  of  the  fundamental  i)rinciples  that  inspired  white 
men  to  resist  the  arrogance  of  England  ;  nor  did  it  impair  his 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  that  gave  birth  to  a  new  republic  amid 
the  shock  of  embattled  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  COLONY  OF  DELAWARE. 


1636-1775. 


Ita  TcREiTORv  OF  DsLAWARB  snTLSD  IM  Part  bv  Swbdbs  and  Danis,  AinvnM  to  the  Ybak 

1638  —  TuR  Duke  ok  York  TRANSPmas  THE  Tbrritory  of  Deuawarb  to  Wiluam  Penn.— 
'  Pens  grants  thb  Couonv  thb  Privilbgb  or  Separate  Governmknt.  —  Slavbrv  introducb© 

OM  THB  DbLAWABS  AS  BARLV  AS  1636.  — COMPLAINT  AGAINST  PeTBB  AUUCKft  FOB  V5ING  OXtW 
AND  Negroes  belonging  to  the  Companv  — The  First  I-EGi^r  "kTins  on  tup.  Suwf.ry 

QvESTlON   IN   THE  CoU)NV  —  AN   ENACTMENT  OF  A   LaW  FOR    THL  BETTER   REGULATION  OF 

StBVAxn.  —  Am  Act  Rnnuimiio  Mamvmissioii. 


NTERIOR  to  the  year  1638,  the  territory  now  occupied  by 


the  State  of  Delaware  was  settled  in  part  by  Swedes  and 


Danes.  It  has  been  recorded  of  them  that  they  early 
declared  that  it  was  "  not  lawful  to  buy  and  keep  slaves." '  But 
the  Dutch  claimed  the  territory.  When  New  Netherlands  was 
ceded  to  the  Duke  of  York,  Delaware  was  occupied  by  his  repre- 
sentatives. On  the  24th  of  August,  1682,  the  Duke  transferred 
that  territory  to  William  Penn.'  But  in  1703  Penn  surren- 
dered the  old  form  of  government,  and  gave  the  Delaware 
counties  the  pnvi1e<^e  of  a  separate  administration  under  the 
Charter  of  Privileges.  Delaware  inauf^urated  a  ]cL,nslature,  but 
remained  under  the  Council  and  Governor  of  I'cnn^ylvaniu.  But 
slavery  made  its  appearance  on  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1636.3 

**  At  this  early  period  there  appears  to  have  been  slavery  on  the  Delaware. 
As  one  Coinclisse  was  *  condemned,  on  the  3d  of  February,  to  serve  the 
company  with  the  blacks  on  South  River  for  wounding  a  soldier  at  Fort 
Amsterdam.    He  was  also  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  fiscal,  and  damages  to  the 

wounded  st  KIicr.'  On  the  22d,  a  witness  testifying  in  the  case  of  Governor 
Van  Twillcr,  (the  governor  of  New  Noiihcrlands  before  Kieft,)  who  was 
charged  with  neglect  and  mismanagement  of  the  company's  affairs,  said  that 


'  Dr.  Stevens,  in  his  History  of  Geosgta,  vol.  i.  p.  288,  says,  "  In  the  Swedish  and  German 
oAmy,  which  Giutavns  Adolphus  planted  in  Delaware,  and  whidi  in  many  points  resembled  ttie 
pins  of  the  Tru!>lces,  negro  sen'itudc  w.-is  disallowed."    But  he  gives  no  authority,  I  regret. 

'  See  Laws  of  Delaware,  vol.  L  Appendix,  pp.  1-4.  ^  Albany  Records,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
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*  he  had  in  his  custody  for  Van  Twiller,  at  Fort  Hope  and  Nassau,  twenty-lour 

to  thirty  goats,  and  that  three  negroes  bought  by  ike  director  In.  163^^  were  since 

employed  in  his  private  service.'  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  slaver)'  was  intrih 
duced  on  the  Delaware  as  early  as  1C36,  though  probably  not  in  this  Statettl 
the  Dutch  at  that  time  had  no  settlement  here."  > 

And  on  the  15th  of  September,  1657,  complaint  was  made 
that  Peter  Alricks  had  "used  the  company's  oxen  and  negroes;" 
thus  showing  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  Negroes  in 'the 
colony  at  the  time  mentioned.  In  September,  1661,  there  was  a 
meeting  between  Calvert,  D'Hinoyossa,  Peter  Alricks,  and  two 
Indian  chiefs,  to  negotiate  terms  of  peace.  At  this  meeting  the 
Marylanders  agreed  to  furnish  the  Dutch  annually  three  thousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  provided  the  Dutch  would  "supply  them 
with  negroes  and  other  commodities.*'  *  Negroes  were  numerous, 
and  an  intercolonial  traffic  in  slaves  was  established. 

The  first  legislation  on  the  slavery  question  in  the  colony  of 
Delaware  was  had  in  1721.  *'An  Act  for  the  trial  of  Negroes^* 
provided  that  two  justices  and  six  freeholders  should  have  full 
power  to  try  "negro  and  mulatto  slaves"  for  heinous  offences. 
In  case  slaves  were  executed,  the  Assembly  paid  the  owner  two- 
Ihirus  Lhe  value  of  such  slave.  It  forbade  convocations  of  slaves, 
and  made  it  a  misdemeanor  to  carry  arms.  During  the  same 
year  an  Act  was  passed  punishing  adultery  and  fornication.  In 
case  of  children  ol  a  white  woman  by  a  slave,  the  county  court 
bound  them  out  until  they  were  thirty-one  years  of  aj;e.  In  1739 
the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of  servants 
and  slaves,  consisting  of  sixteen  articles.  It  provided  that  no 
indentured  servant  should  be  sold  into  another  government  with- 
out the  approval  of  at  least  one  justice.  Such  servant  could 
not  be  assigned  over  except  before  a  justice.  If  a  person 
manumitted  a  slave,  good  security  was  required :  if  he  failed  to 
do  this,  the  manumission  was  of  no  avail.  If  free  Negroes  did 
not  care  for  their  children,  they  were  liable  to  be  bound  out  In 
1767  the  Legislature  passed  another  Act  restraining  manumission. 
It  recites: — 

"  Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted  by  the  hou arable  John  Penn,  esq.  ivith  his 
Majesty  s  royal  approbation,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Comniander  in  Chief  of 
the  i  ountics  of  Anu-Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  upon  Dclaivare,  and  province  of 
J'ennsyivanta,  umier  the  honorable  Thomas  Fenn  and  Ruhard  Penn^  esquires^ 


>  Viacent^B  Hutoiy  of  Ddaware,  p.  159^  *  Ibid.,  p.  j8i. 
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inu  atuloksehtU  propri^ries  of  /iW  said  amfUUs  and  provheg^  fy  mtd  wHk 
the  advice  a$ut  conseni  of  the  Representatives  of  the  freemen  of  the  said  coufh 
ties,  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  if  any 
master  or  m<stress  shall,  by  will  or  otherwise,  discharge  or  set  free  any  Mulatto 
or  Ncg;ro  slave  or  slave^s ;  he  or  she,  or  his  or  her  executors  or  administrators, 
at  the  next  respective  County  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions,  shall  enter  into  a 
recognizance  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  Treasurer 
,of  the  said  county  for  the  time  being,  in  the  sum  of  Sixty  Pounds  for  each  slave 
10  set  free,  to  indemnify  the  county  from  any  charge  they  or  any  of  them  may 
bt  unto  the  same,  in  case  of  such  Negro  or  ulattoe's  being  sick,  or  otherwise 
rendered  incapable  to  support  him  or  herself;  and  tliat  until  such,  recognisance 
he  given,  no  such  Negro  or  Mulatto  shall  be  deemed  iree."  * 

The  remainder  of  the  slave  code  in  this  colony  was  like  unto 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  and  therefore  need  not  be  described. 
Negroes  had  no  rights,  ecclesiastical  or  political.  They  had  no 
property,  nor  could  they  communicate  a  relation  of  any  character. 
They  had  no  religious  or  secular  training,  and  none  of  the  bless- 
ings of  home  life.  Goaded  to  the  performance  of  the  niost  severe 
tasks,  their  only  audible  reply  was  an  occasional  growl  It  sent  a 
feeling  of  terror  through  their  inhuman  masters,  and  occasioned 
them  many  ugly  dreaitas. 

*  Lsmfif  Ddmran^  vol Lp^ 436b 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  CONNECTICUT. 
1646-1775. 

Thb  FouNDtKC  OF  CoNMBcncuT,  1631-36.  — No  RsuASLs  Data  civbn  for  tub  Iktxoouctioii  or 
Slavks.  —  Nbchoss  wbjoi  fikst  iiitikwdckd  tv  Smif  oinmic  thb  Easly  Ysars  or  Tm 

CoLONV  —  "CoNiMITTKK  FOR  TRAUE  AND  FoKElC.N  Pl^NT  ATION  S."  —  I  Nl  EKK<X.  ATINC  THK 
GOVBRNOR  AS  TO  THB  NUMDBR  OF  NeOROBS  IM  TUB  COLOKY  IN   1680.  — ThB  LbGISLATVRB 

(1690)  pasbss  a  Law  pBRTAnnNC  t»  thb  PracHASK  and  TRSAntsirr  or  Slaves  akd  Frbs 

Persons. —An  Act  tasskd  dy  thr  General  Coikt  in  1711.  REgriKisc  Pbbsohs  iiAMWiitrriNf. 
Slavbs  to^  maintain  them.  —  Reculatimc  tub  Social  Conduct  of  Slavbs  in  1713.  — Thb 

PVNISHMBNT  OP  NSCRO,  InDIAN.  AND  MULATTO  SutVIS,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  PrOFAKB  LaNO-.'ACI, 

IN  1630.  —  Lawpuuisu  of  Indian  and  Hbobo  Slavsbv  recck.mzed  py  Gddb;  Sbpt.  5.  1^46- 
—  Limited  Rights  of  Frbr  Negroes  ut  tmk  CoUMiy.  —  Nbgro  POFVLATiotv  IK  i76r.->Act 

ACAIHST  iMfOKTATlON  OF  SlAVKS,  1774. 

ALTHOUGH  the  colony  of  Connecticut  was  founded  between 
the  years  163 1  and  1636,  there  are  to  be  found  no  reliable 
data  by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  slavery 
there.'    Like  the  serpent's  entrance  into  the  Garden  of  Eden, 

slavery  entered  into  this  colony  stealthily ;  and  its  power  for  evil 
was  discovered  only  when  it  had  become  a  formidable  social  and 
political  clement.  Vessels  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  frutn 
the  West  Indies,  and  from  liarl)adoes,  landed  Negroes  for  sale  in 
Connecticut  durinsx  the  earlv  years  of  its  settlement.  And  for 
many  years  slavery  existed  here,  without  sanction  of  law,  it  is 
true,  but  perforce  of  custom.  Nep^roes  were  houi^dit  as  laborers 
and  domestics,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  their  number  called 
for  special  legislation.  But,  like  a  cancer,  slavery  grew  until  there 
was  not  a  single  colony  in  North  America  that  could  boast  of  its 
ability  to  check  the  dreadful  curse.  When  the  first  slaves  were 
introduced  into  this  colony,  can  never  be  known ;  but,  that  there 
were  Negro  slaves  from  the  beginning,  we  have  the  strongest 


^  In  the  Capital  Laws^  Coanecticut,  passed  on  the  rst  of  DseenilMr,  164s,  Oe  tendi  lav 

tead^  as  follows .  "  10.  If  any  man  stealeth  a  man  or  mankind,  he  shall  be  put  to  death.  Ex. 
21  16."  Ihit  this  was  the  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  yet  sUveryexuted  there  for  oaehund^ 
iorty-tiirec  (143)  years. 
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historical  presumption.  For  nearly  two  decades  there  was  no 
reference  made  to  slavery  in  the  records  of  the  colony. 

In  1680  "the  Committee  for  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations*' 
acUlressed  to  the  governors  of  the  North-American  plantations  or 
colonies  a  series  of  questions.  Among  the  twenty-se\  cn  ques- 
tions put  to  Gov.  Leete  of  Connecticut,  were  two  referring  to 
Negroes.   The  questions  were  as  follows :  — 

« 

'*  17.  What  number  of  Enq;lish.  Scotch,  Irish  or  Forreifjners  have  (for 
thcM'  scavcn  yearcs  l.ist  past,  or  any  other  space  oi  tinici  coini-  \  early  to  plant 
and  inhabit  within  your  Corporation.  Ami  also,  what  l>iuck:>  ami  biavcs  have 
been  brought  in  within  the  said  time,  and  att  what  rates  ? 

**  18.  What  number  of  Whites,  Blacks  or  Mulattos  have  been  born  and 
christened,  for  these  seaven  yeares  last  past,  or  any  other  space  of  time,  for  as 
many  yeares  as  you  are  able  to  state  on  account  of  ? "  • 

To  these  the  governor  replied  as  follows :  — 

*•  17.  Answ.  For  Engli.sh,  Scotls  and  Irish,  there  arc  so  few  come  in  tiiat 
we  cannot  give  a  certain  accot*  Som  yeares  come  none ;  somethnes,  a  famaly 
or  two,  in  a  year.  And  for  Blacks,  there  comes  sometimes  3  or  4  in  a  year 
from  Barbadoes ;  and  they  are  sold  usually  at  the  rate  of  22l*>  a  piece,  some* 
times  more  and  sometimes  less,  a  r  r  lin;^  as  men  can  agree  with  the  master  of 
vessells,  or  merchants  that  bring  them  hither. 

"  18.  Ansrv.  We  can  i^ivc  no  acco'  of  the  iierfect  number  of  either  bora; 
but  fewe  blacks  \  and  but  two  blacks  christened,  as  we  know  of.*'  * 

It  is  evident  that  the  nutriher  of  slavi-s  was  not  great  at  this 
time,  and  that  thev  were  few  and  fnr  lietwcen.  Tlie  ^^nllcn  and 
ofttimcs  revenii,etiil  spirit  of  the  Indians  had  its  elieet  tij)on  the 
few  Nes^ro  slaves  in  the  colony.  Sometimes  they  were  badly 
treated  by  their  masters,  and  occasionally  they  would  rnn  away. 
The  coimtry  was  new,  the  settlements  scattered;  and  slavery  as 
an  institution,  at  this  time  and  in  this  colony,  in  its  infancy.  The 
spirit  of  insubordination  among  the  slnve  population  seemed  to 
call  aloud  for  legislative  restriction.  In  October,  1690^  the  Legis- 
lature passed  the  following  bill : — 

"Whereas  many  p(■r^(1ns  of  this  Colony  doe  for  their  necessary  use  pur- 
chase negroe  scruants,  and  often  limes  tlie  sayd  seruants  run  awpy  to  the  great 
vroDge,  damage  and  disapoyntment  of  their  masters  and  owners,  for  preven- 
tkm  of  which  for  [221]  the  future,  as  much  as  ||  may  be,  it  is  ordered  by  this 
Court  that  Whateuer  negroe  or  negroes  shall  hereafter,  at  any  time,  be  f ownd 
^•andring  out  of  the  towne  bownds  or  place  to  whidi  they  doe  belong,  without 


>  Conn.  CoL  Recs.,  1678-89,  p.  ^3.  *  Ibid,  p.  agS. 
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.  a  ticket  or  pass  from  the  authority,  or  their  masters  or  owners,  shall  be  stopt 

and  secured  by  any  of  the  inhabitants,  or  such  as  shall  meet  with  them,  and 
brought  before  the  next  authority  to  be  examined  and  returned  to  their  owners, 
who  shall  sattisfy  for  the  charge  if  any  be;  and  all  ferrymen  within  this  Colony 
are  hereby  required  not  to  suffer  any  nci;roe  without  such  certificate,  to  pass 
oucr  their  ferry  by  assisting  them  therein,  upon  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings, 
to  be  payd  as  a  fine  to  the  county  treasury,  and  to  be  leuyed  upon  Iheire  estates 
for  non-pa}-ment  in  way  of  distresse  by  warrant  from  any  one  Assistant  or 
Com'-  This  order  to  be  obsenied  as  to  vagrant  and  susspecte^  persons  fownd 
wandring  from  lown  to  town,  haueing  no  passes ;  such  to  be  seised  for  exami> 
nation  and  farther  disspose  by  the  authority ;  and  if  any  negroes  are  free  and 
for  themselues,  trauelling  without  such  ticlcet  or  certificate,  they  to  bear  the 
charge  themselues  of  their  takeing  up."  ' 

The  i^cneral  air  of  complaint  that  pervades  ihc  above  bill  leaCiS 
to  the  conclusion  tiiat  it  was  rccjuired  by  an  alatmin,i;  state  of 
affairs.  The  pass-system  was  a  copy^  from  the  laws  ol  tlie  older 
colonies  where  slavery  had  lons^  existed.  By  implication  free 
Negroes  had  to  secure  from  the  proper  authorities  a  certificaU'  of 
freedom  ;  and  the  bill  required  them  to  carry  it,  or  pay  the  cost 
of  arrest. 

One  of  the  most  palpable  evidences  o£  the  humanity  of  the 
Connecticut  government  was  the  following  act  passed  in  May, 
1702: — 

**  Whereas  it  is  observed  that  some  persons  in  this  Colonie  having  pur- 
chased Negro  or  Malatta  Servants  or  Slaves,  after  they  have  spent  the  princi- 
pall  part  of  their  time  and  strength  in  their  masters  service,  doe  sett  them  at 
liberty,  and  the  said  slaves  not  being  able  to  provide  necessaries  for  themselves 
may  become  a  charge  and  burthen  to  the  towns  where  they  have  served :  for 
prevention  whereof, 

**lt  is  ordered  and  enacted  by  this  Court  and  the  authority  thereof:  That 
every  person  in  this  Colonie  that  now  is  or  hereafter  shall  be  owner  of  a  negro 
or  mulatta  servant  or  slave,  and  after  some  time  of  his  or  her  being  taken  into 
imployment  in  his  or  her  service,  shall  sett  such  servant  or  slave  at  Uberty  to 
provide  for  him  or  herself e,  if  afterwards  such  servant  or  slave  shall  come  to 
want,  every  such  servant  shall  be  relieved  at  the  onely  cost  and  charge  of  the 
|>erson  in  whose  scrvire  he  or  she  was  last  reteincd  or  taken,  and  l)y  whome 
sett  at  liberty,  or  at  the  onely  cost  and  c  harge  ol  his  or  her  heirs,  executors  or 
administrators,  any  law,  usage  or  custome  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  > 

Massachusetts  had  acted  and  did  act  very  cowardly  about  this 
matter.    But  Connecticut  showed  great  wisdom  and  humanity  in 

making  a  just  and  equitable  provision  for  such  poor  and  decrepit 
slaves  as  miglu  find  themselves  turned  out  to  charity  after  a  long 

»  Cflmi. CoLRccsi.,  i6&^-i7o6,  p.  40.  •  Ibid.,  16S9-1706,  pp.  375,  376^ 
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life  of  unrequited  toil.  Slavery  was  in  itself  "the  sum  of  all  vil- 
lanies,"  —  the  blackest  curse  that  ever  scourged  the  earth.  To 
buy  and  sell  human  beings;  to  tear  from  the  famishing  breast  of 
the  mother  her  speechless  child;  to  separate  the  husband  from 
the  wife  of  his  heart;  to  wring  riches  from  the  unpaid  toil  of 
human  beings ;  to  tear  down  the  family  altar,  and  let  lecherous- 
beasts,  who  claim  the  name  of  "  Christian/'  run  over  defenceless 
womanhood  as  swine  over  God's  altar !  —  is  there  any  thing  worse, 
do  you  ask  ?  Yes !  To  work  a  human  being  from  youth  to  old 
age,  to  appropriate  the  labor  of  that  being  exclusively,  to  rob  it 
of  the  blessings  of  this  life,  to  poison  every  domestic  charity,  to 
fetter  the  intellect  by  the  power  of  fatal  ignorance,  to  withhold 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  of  love  ;  and  then,  when  the  hollow 
cough  cunies  under  an  inclement  sky,  when  the  shadows  slant, 
when  the  hand  trembles,  when  the  gait  is  shufflinL;,  when  the  ear 
is  deaf,  the  eye  dim,  when  desire  laileth,  —  then  to  turn  that 
human  being  out  to  die  is  by  far  the  profoundest  crime  man  can 
be  guilty  of  in  his  dealings  with  mankind  !  And  slavery  had  so 
hardened  men's  iiearts,  that  the  above  act  was  found  to  Ix*  neces- 
sary to  teach  the  ali)habet  of  lumian  kindness.  No  wonder  human 
forbearance  was  strained  to  its  greatest  tension  when  masters, 
thus  liberating  their  slaves,  assumed  the  lofty  air  of  humanitarians 
who  had  actually  done  a  noble  act  in  manumitting  a  slave  ! 

In  1708  the  General  Court  was  called  upon  to  legislate  against 
the  commercial  communion  that  had  gone  on  between  the  slaves 
and  free  persons  in  an  unrestricted  manner  for  a  long  time. 
Slaves  would  often  steal  articles  of  household  furniture,  wares» 
clothing,  etc.,  and  sell  them  to  white  persons..  And,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  ready  market  this  wide-spread  kleptomania  found,  an 
Act  was  passed  making  it  a  misdemeanor  for  a  free  person  to  pur- 
chase any  article  from  slaves.  It  is  rather  an  interesting  law,  and 
is  quoted  in  full. 

"Whereas  divers  rude  and  evil  minded  persons  for  the  sake  of  filtbie  lucre 

uo  frequently  receive  from  Indians,  malattoes  and  negro  servants,  money  and 
goti(Ls  .stolen  or  obtcined  by  other  indirect  and  unlawful  means,  thereby  incour- 
^in<,'  buch  servants  to  steal  from  their  masters  and  others  :  for  redress 
whereof, 

[35]  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Gevemaur,  CeuMcii  and  RepresenioHivu^  m 
Gmeni  Court  ossemHed^  and  by  the  autkaritie  of  the  same^  That  every  free 
person  whomsoever,  which  shall  presume  either  openly  or  privately  to  buy 
or  receive  of  or  from  any  Indian,  molato  or  negro  servant  or  slave,  any  goods,, 
mey,  merchandize,  wares,  or  provisions,  without  order  from  the  master  or 
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mistress  of  such  servant  or  slave,  every  person  so  offending  and  being  thereof 
convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  restore  all  such  monc)-,  goods,  wares,  merchan- 
dizes, or  provisions,  unto  the  partie  injured,  in  specie,  (il  not  altered,)  and  also 
forfeit  to  the  partie  double  the  value  thereof  over  and  above,  or  treble  the  value 

where  the  same  are  disposed  of  (  r  made  away.  And  if  the  person  so  offend- 
ing be  unable,  or  shall  not  m:ike  restitution  as  awarded,  then  to  be  openly 
whipt  w  itli  so  many  stri]  cs  (not  exceeding  twentie.)  ns  the  court  or  justices 
that  ha\  c  cognizance  ol  such  offi.nce  shall  order,  or  make  satisfaction  b\  ser 
vice.  And  the  Indian,  negro,  or  molatto  servant  ox  sla\e,  of  or  from  whom 
such  goods,  money,  wares,  merchandizes  or  provisions  shall  be  received  or 
bought,  if  it  appear  to  be  stolen,  or  that  shall  steal  any  money,  goods,  or  chat- 
tells,  and  be  thereof  convicted,  although  the  buyer  or  receiver  be  not  found, 
shall  be  punished  by  whipping  not  exceeding  thirtie  stripes,  and  the  money, 
goods  or  chattels  shall  be  restored  to  the  partie  injured,  if  it  be  found.  And 
every  assistant  and  justit  c  of  peace  in  the  countie  where  such  offence  is  com- 
mitted, is  hereby  authorized  to  hear  and  deterniiru'  all  offences  against  this  law, 
provided  the  damage  exceed  not  tiie  :>um  of  fortic  siiillings.''  > 

On  the  same  day  another  act  was  passed,  charj^ing  that  as 
Mulatto  and  Ncg;ro  slaves  had  become  numerous  in  parts  of  the 
colony,  destined  to  become  insubordinate,  abusive  of  white  peo- 
ple, etc.,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

**  And  whereas  negro  and  molatto  servants  or  slaves  are  become  numerous 
in  some  parts  of  this  Colonie,  and  are  very  apt  to  be  turbulent,  and  often  quar- 
relling with  white  peoi)k  t  1  the  great  disturbance  of  the  peace: 

"//  IS  thert  foi  c  ortut  i  d  ami  t  uactcd  by  the  Govrrnour,  Council  and  Ri-p  't- 
sen/tiiifc<!,  if!  General  Court  ir<semh!e(i.  iind  by  the  author  it  ie  of  the  same,  1  iiat 
if  anv  negro  or  malatto  ser\.i)it  or  slaxe  tlisturi)  tl'c  peace,  or  sliail  (tncr  to 
strike  any  wliile  j)erson,  and  be  tliereof  convicted,  such  negro  or  malatto  ser- 
vant or  slave  shall  be  punished  by  whipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
assistant,  or  justice  of  the  peace  that  shall  have  cognizance  thereof  not  exceed- 
ing thirtie  stripes  for  one  offence."  * 

In  171 1  the  General  Court  of  Connecticut  Colony  signally  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  passage  of  an  act  in  harmony  with  that  of 
1702.  It  was  found  that  indentured  servants  as  well  as  slaves 
had  been  made  the  victims  of  the  cruel  policy  of  turning  slaves 

and  servants  out  into  the  world  without  means  of  support  after 
they  had  become  helj'less,  or  had  served  out  their  time.  This 
class  of  human  beings  had  been  cast  aside,  like  a  scjueezed  lemon, 
to  be  trodden  under  the  foot  of  men.  The  humane  and  thought- 
ful men  of  the  colony  demanded  a  remedy  at  law,  and  it  came  in 
the  following  admirable  bill :  — 

'  Conn.  Col.  Recs.,  1706-16,  p.  52.  *  Ibid.,  pp.  52,  5^ 
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"An  Act  relating  to  Slaves,  and  such  in  particular  as  shall  happen  to 
become  Servants  for  Time. 

is  ordered  and  enacted  by  the  Governour^  Council  and  Representatives, 
m  Gmtral  Court  assembltd^  mulfy  iht  authority  of  the  same.  That  all  slaves 
set  at  liberty  by  their  owners,  and  all  negro,  malatto^  or  Spanish  Indians,  who 
aie  servants  to  masters  for  time,  in  case  they  come  to  want,  after  they  shall  be 
so  set  at  liberty,  or  the  time  of  their  said  service  be  expired,  shall  be  relieved 
by  such  owners  or  masters  respectively,  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administra- 
tors; and  upon  their,  or  either  of  tin  ir  n  fusal  so  to  do,  the  said  slaves  and 
ser\*ints  shall  be  relieved  by  the  selectmen  of  the  t<nvns  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  said  selectmen  shall  recover  of  the  said  owners  or  niaslers,  their  heirs, 
txi-cutnT-s.  or  administrators,  all  the  charge  and  cost  they  were  at  for  such 
rtlici,  in  Uie  Uiiual  ni.umer  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  debts." » 

In  1723  an  Act  was  passed  rcc^ulatiiig  the  social  conduct,  and 
restricting  the  {Personal  ri;_;hts,  of  shives.  The  slaves  were  quite 
numerous  at  this  time,  and  henco»the  colonists  ilecmed  it  proper 
to  secure  repressive  legislation.  It  is  strange  how  anticipatory^ 
the  colonies  were  during  the  zenith  of  the  slavery  institution  ! 
They  were  always  expecting  something  of  the  slaves.  No  doubt 
they  thought  that  it  would  be  but  the  normal  action  of  goaded 
humanity  if  the  slaves  should  rise  and  cut  their  masters'  throats. 
The  colonists  lived  in  mortal  dread  of  their  slaves,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  legislation  was  but  the  thermometer  of  their  fear. 
This  Act  was  a  slight  indication  of  the  unrest  of  the  people  of 
this  colony  on  the  slavery  question :  — 

"[376]  An  Act  to  prevent  the  Disorder  op  Negro  and  Indian  Ser- 
vants AND  Slaves  in  the  Night  Season. 

*^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Govemaury  Council  and  Representatives^  in  General 
Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  0/  the  same.  That  from  and  iftrr  ti  e 

publication  of  this  act,  if  any  negro  or  Indian  servant  or  slave  shall  be  found 
abroad  from  home  in  the  night  sea^^on.  after  nine  of  the  clock,  without  special 
"r.icr  from  his  or  their  master  or  mistress,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  ncrson  or 
|^K:r.>sins  to  a])[)reliend  and  secure  such  ne^Mo  or  Indian  servant  or  sl  i\c  so 
oficndii)^,  and  him  or  them  bring  belure  tlie  next  assistant  or  justice  of  peace; 
vhich  a:3sisiant  or  justice  of  peace  shall  have  full  power  to  pass  sentence  upon 
sgch  negro  or  Indian  servant  or  slave  so  offending,  and  order  him  or  them  to 
be  [mblickly  whipt  on  his  or  their  naked  body,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes,  and 
pay  cost  of  court,  except  his  or  their  master  or  mistress  shall  redeem  them  by 
paying  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings. 

"And  if  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any  such  negro 
or  Indian  servant  or  slave  as  abovesaid  shall  have  entertainment  in  any  hou>e 
alter  nine  of  the  clock  as  aforesaid,  except  to  do  any  business  they  may  be  sent 


Conn.  Col.  Kecs.,  1706-16,  p.  23J. 
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upon,  the  head  of  the  family  that  entertaineth  or  tolerates  them  in  his  or  their 
houMt  or  any  the  dependencies  thereof,  and  being  convicted  thereof  before  any 
one  assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  who  shall  have  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine the  same,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings,  one-half  to  the  coro- 
plainer  and  the  other  half  to  the  treasury  of  the  town  where  the  ofTence  i& 
committed ;  any  law  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  that  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  irrand-jiirors  and  constables  and  tything-mcn, 
to  make  diligent  enquiry  into  and  present  of  all  breaches  of  this  act."  ' 

• 

The  laws  recculating  slavery  in  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  up 
to  this  time,  had  st(;od,  and  been  faithfully  enforced.  There  had 
been  a  few  infractions  of  the  law,  but  the  guilty  had  been  pun- 
ished. And  in  addition  to  statutory  regulation  of  slaves,  the  refrac- 
tory ones  were  often  summoned  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  and 
dealt  with  summarily.  Individual  owners  of  slaves  felt  themselves 
at  liberty  to  use  the  utmost  disci^tion  in  dealing  with  this  species 
of  their  property.  So  on  every  hand  the  slave  found  himself 
scrutinized,  suspicioned,  feared,  hated,  and  bounded  by  the  entire 
community  of  whites  who  were  by  law  a  perpetual  posse  comitatus. 
The  result  of  too  great  vigilance  and  severe  censorship  was  posi- 
tive  and  alarming.  It  made  the  slave  desperate.  It  intoxicated 
him  with  a  malice  that  would  brook  no  restraint.  It  is  said  that 
the  use  of  vigorous  adjectives  and  strong  English  is  a  relief  to 
one  in  moments  of  trial.  But  even  this  was  denied  the  t  p] tressed 
slaves  in  Connecticut ;  for  in  May.  1730,  a  bill  was  passed  punish- 
ing  them  for  using  strong  language. 

**An  Act  for  the  Punishment  of  Negroes,  Indian  and  Molatto 
Slaves,  for  speaking  Defamatory  Words. 

*^  Be  it  enacted  by  the  G(K>enioui\  Council  and  Repre  sentatives^  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  if  .Tiiy  Nei^ro.  Indian 
or  Mol.itto  slave  shall  utter,  luiblisli  .md  speak  such  words  of  any  person  that 
would  by  law  he  actionable  if  the  same  were  uttered,  published  or  spoken  by 
any  free  person  o£  any  other,  such  Negro,  Indian  or  Moiatto  slave,  beinj;  thereof 
convicted  before  any  one  assistant  or  justice  of  the  peace,  (who  are  hereby  Im- 
powred  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,)  shall  be  punished  by  whipping,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  assistant  or  justice  before  whom  the  tryal  is,  (respect  being 
had  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,)  not  exceeding  forty  stripes.  And  the 
said  slave,  so  convict,  shall  be  sold  to  defray  all  charges  arising  thereby,  unless 
the  same  be  by  his  or  their  master  or  mistress  paid  and  answered,  &c."  * 

The  above  net  is  the  most  remarkable  document  in  this  period 
of  its  kind.    And  yet  there  are  two  noticeable  features  in  it :  viz., 

*  CooiuCoL  Recs.,  1717-25,  pp.  390,  391.  *  Ibid.,  1726-35,  p.  29a 
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the  slave  is  to  be  proceeded  against  the  same  as  if  he  were  a  free 
person  ;  and  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  offer  evidence,  enter  his  plea, 
and  otherwise  defend  himself  against  the  charge.  This  was  more 
than  was  allowed  in  any  of  the  other  colonies. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1730,  Gov.  J.  Talcott,  in  a  letter  to 
the  "Board  of  Trade,"  said  that  there  were  "about  700  Indian 
and  Negro  slaves  *'  in  the  colony.  .  The  most  of  these  were  Negro 
slaves.  For  on  the  8th  of  July,  171 5»  a  proclamation  was  issued 
by  the  governor  against  the  importation  of  Indians;'  and  on 
the  [3th  of  October,  I7i5»  a  bill  was  passed  ** prohibiting  the  Im- 
portation or  bringing  into  "  the  colony  any  Indian  slaves.  It  was 
an  exact  copy  of  the  Act  of  May,  171 2,  passed  in  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  colony  of  Connecticut  never  established  slavery  by  direct 
.<>titiite  ;  but  in  adopting  a  code  which  was  ordered  by  the  General 
Cuiirt  of  Hartford  to  be  "copied  by  the  secretary  into  the  bonk  of 
public  records,"  it  gave  the  institution  legal  sanction.  This  code 
u  IS  signetl  on  the  5th  of  September,  1646.  It  recognized  the 
lawfulness  of  Indian  and  Negro  slavery.  This  was  dom-  under 
the  confederacy  of  the  "  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  ^ 
For  some  reason  the  part  of  the  code  recognizing  slavery  is 
omitted  from  the  revised  laws  of  171 5.  In  this  colony,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  only  members  of  the  church,  "and  living  within 
the  jurisdiction,"  could  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  freemen.  In 
171$  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  persons  who  desired  to  become 
"freemen  of  this  corporation,"  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the 
selectmen  that  they  were  **  persons  of  quiet  and  peaceable 
behavior  and  civil  conversation,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  freeholders."  This  provision  excluded  ai!  free  Negroes.  It 
was  impossible  for  one  to  secure  such  a  certificate.  Public  senti- 
ment alone  would  have  frowned  uj)on  such  an  innovation  upon  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Puritans.  On  the  17th  of  May,  1660, 
the  following  Act  was  passed  :  "It  is  ordered  by  this  court,  that 
neither  Indian  nor  ncgar  serv**  shall  be  required  to  traine,  watch 
or  ward  in  the  Collo : "  3 

To  determine  the  status  of  the  Negro  here,  this  Act  was  neces- 
sary. He  might  be  free,  own  his  own  labor ;  but  if  the  law  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  periodical  musters  and  trainings,  from  the 


>  CoMi.  CoL  Reo.,  1706-16,  i»p.  515.  516.      *  Haxard,  Statt  Papers,  voL  tt.  pp. 

*  Conn.  Col.  Reci.,  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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church  and  civil  duties,  his  freedom  was  a  mere  misnomer.  It  is 
difficult  to  define  the  rights  o£  a  free  Negro  in  this  colony.  He 
was  restricted  in  his  relations  with  the  slaves,  and  in  his  inter- 
course with  white  people  was  regarded  with  suspicion.  If  he  had, 
in  point  of  law,  the  right  to  purchase  property,  the  general  preju- 
dice that  confronted  him  on  every  hand  made  his  warmest  friends 
judiciously  conservative.  There  were  no  provisions  made  for 
his  intellectual  or  spiritual  growth.  He  was  regarded  by  both 
the  religious  and  civil  government,  under  which  he  lived,  as  a 
heathen.  Even  his  accidental  conversion  could  not  change  his 
condition,  nor  mollify  the  feelings  of  the  white  Christians  (?)  about 
him.  Like  the  wild  animal,  he  was  possessed  with  the  barest 
privilege  of  getting  somctliiiig  to  cat.  lieyond  tliis  he  had  noth- 
ing. Everywhere  he  turned,  he  felt  the  withering  glance  of  a 
suspicious  people.  Prejudice  and  proscriptive  legislation  cast 
their  dark  shadows  on  his  daily  path  ;  and  the  conscious  sujKTiority 
of  the  whites  consigned  him  to  the  severest  drudgery  for  his  daily  • 
bread.  The  recollection  of  the  past  was  distressing,  the  trials 
and  burdens  of  the  present  were  almost  unbearable,  while  the 
future  was  one  shapeless  horror  to  him. 

IV  rhaps  the  lowly  and  submissive  acquiescence  of  the  Negroes, 
bond  and  free,  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public  mind.  There 
is  something  awfully  grand  in  an  heroic  endurance  of  undeserved 
pain.  The  white  Christians  married,  and  were  given  in  marriage ; 
they  sowed  and  gathered  rich  harvests ;  they  bought  and  built 
happy  homes ;  beautiful  children  were  bom  unto  them ;  they  built 
magnificent  churches,  and  worshipped  the  true  God :  the  present 
was  joyous,  and  the  future  peopled  with  sublime  anticipation. 
The  contrast  of  these  two  peoples  in  their  wide-apart  conditions 
must  have  made  men  reflective.  And  added  to  this  came  the  loud 
thunders  of  the  Revolution.  Connecticut  had  her  orators,  and 
they  touched  the  public  heart  with  the  glowing  coals  of  patrajtic 
re.^  iive.  rhey  felt  the  insecurity  of  their  own  liberties,  and  were 
now  willing  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  Negroes. 
The  inconsistencv  of  asking  for  freedom,  praying  for  freedom,  fight- 
ing lor  freedom,  and  dying  for  freedom,  when  they  themselves  he'd 
thousands  of  human  beings  in  bondage  the  most  cruel  the  work! 
ever  knew,  helped  the  cause  of  the  slave.  In  1 762  the  Negro  pojni- 
lation  of  this  colony  was  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety.' 


*  Pres.  Stiles's  MSS. 
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Public  sentiment  was  aroused  on  the  slavery  question ;  and  in  Octo- 
ber, 1774,  the  following  prohibition  was  directed  at  slavery : — 

Act  ai^ainst  importation  of  slaves — No  Indian,  negro,  or  mulatto  slave 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  br()u;^rhi  or  imitorted  into  this  State,  by  sea  or  land, 
from  any  place  or  places  whatsoever,  to  be  uij»posed  ol,  icitor  sold,  within  this 
State.**  * 

The  above  bill  was  brief,  but  pointed ;  and  showed  that  Con- 
necticut was  the  only  one  of  the  New-England  colonies  that  had 
the  honesty  and  courage  to  legislate  against  slavery.  And  the 
patriotism  and  incomparable  valor  of  the  Negro  soldiers  of  Con- 
necticut, who  proudly  followed  the  Continental  flag  through  the 
fires  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  proved  that  ihey  were  worthy  of 
the  humane  sentiment  that  demanded  the  Act  of  1 774. 


Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol.  i.  pp.  272,  273. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  COLONY  OF  RHODE  ISLAND. 
1647-1775.  • 

*    'COUONIAI.  GOVBBMMBMT  IN  RhODK  IMLANO,  MaV,  1647.  — Ak  ACT  passed  TO  ABOUSH  SlAVUV  IX 

1651.  niT  WAS  NEvr.K  HNFOKCFrn.  —  An  Act  spKcirvmc  what  Times  Indiav  and  Negko  wm 

SHOULD  NOT  APPEAK  IN  THE  JSTKEETS.  —  An  ImK>ST*TAX  ON  SLAVES  (1708^.  —  PeSAL1IE-s  IMPuiE-O 
ON   DUOBBDIBNT    SlAVBS.  —  ANTI-SIAVSRV  SbNTIMBNT  IN  THB  CotONIBS   BBCBIVBS  LiTTUB 

Esorrj \(.tMEST  — CiRcn.AR  Lktter  fkont  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Governor  or  tub 
E>cuBH  CoujNiKs  Relative  to  Necko  Slaves. — Govebmor  Cranston's  KEi*LV.  —  Uii  or 
Mttrm-MBN,  iNCLimiNC  Wnctb  ano  Black  Sbrvaxts.— Anqthbr  Lsttbb  from  thb  Boabo 
OF  Trade  —  An  Ac  t  preventinc.  Ci asdfstinl  Importations  and  ExpoirrATinNs  of  Pas- 
sengers, Negroes,  or  Indian  Slaves.  —  Masters  or  Vessels  required  tij  reivkt  the  Names 
and  Numbbb  or  Passbmgbrs  to  thb  Govbbnob.  —  Violation  of  thb  Impost>Tab  La«  on 
Slaves  pisished  nv  Sk\fkk  Pr\ m th t^;  —  AiPRniKiATinN  nv  thk  Cfneral  Asvemplv.  T' t v 
5,  X715,  FROM  THE  Fund  ueriveu  krom  the  1mk»st-Tax,  for  the  tavino  of  thb  Streets  or 
Nbwtort.  —  An  Act  fassbo  oisrosiNG  or  thb  Monbv  raisbd  bv  Impost-Tab.  —  iHrosT'LAW 
repealed,  May,  173a. —An  Act  kllatinc  lo  HvttiSG  Milatii>  wd  Nk.ro  Slavp^s  i a^«id 
1798.  — Am  Act  passed  preventing  Masters  or  Vessels  from  larrving  Slaves  oit  of  the 
Colony,  Jvnb  17.  1757  —Evr  or  th.:  Klxih.itiun.  — An  Act  pBOHiBiTtMC  iHrorrAtioM  or 
MacBOBS  into  tnb  Colonv  in  1774.  —  I'kk        atiok  of  Rnodb  Island  in  xjyt  and  1774. 

INDIVIDUAL  Negroes  were  held  in  bondai^e  in  Rhode  Island 
from  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  colonial  government 
there,  in  May,  1647,  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Like  her  sister  colonies,  she  early  took  the  poison  of 
the  slave-traffic  into  her  commercial  life,  and  found  it  a  most 
difficult  political  task  to  rid  herself  of  it  The  institution 
slavery  was  never  established  by  statute  in  this  colony;  but  it 
was  so  firmly  rooted  five  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
government,  that  it  required  the  positive  and  explicit  prohibition 
of  law  to  destroy  it  On  the  19th  of  May,  1652,  the  General 
Court  passed  the  following  Act  against  slavery.  It  is  the  earliest 
positive  prohibition  against  slavery  in  the  records  of  modem 
nations. 

"  Whereas,  ilierc  is  a  common  course  practiced  amongst  English  men  to 
buy  ncgers,  to  that  end  they  may  have  them  for  service  or  slaves  forever :  for 
the  preventinge  of  such  practices  among  us,  let  it  be  ordered,  that  no  blacke 
mankind  or  white  being  forced  by  covenant  bond,  or  otherwise,  to  serve  any 
man  or  his  assighnes  longer  than  ten  yeares,  or  until  they  come  to  bee  twentic- 
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Vmjeats  of  age,  if  they  bee  taken  in  under  fourteen,  from  the  time  of  their 
oonunge  within  the  liberties  of  this  Collonie.  And  at  the  end  or  terme  of  ten 
yeares  to  sett  them  free,  as  the  manner  is  with  the  English  servants.  And  that 

nrm  iliat  wiU  not  let  them  goe  free,  or  shall  sell  them  away  elsewhere,  to  that 
end  that  they  may  bee  enslaved  to  others  for  a  long  time,  bee  or  they  shall  for> 
feit  to  the  Collonie  forty  pounds.*' ' 

The  above  law  was  admirable,  but  there  was  lacking  the  public 
sentiment  to  give  it  practical  force  in  the  colony.  It  was  never 
repealed,  and  yet  slavery  flourished  under  it  for  a  century  and  a 
half.  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  "The  law  was  not  enforced,  but  the 
principle  lived  among  the  people."  -  No  doubt  the  principle  lived 
among  the  people;  but,  practically,  they  did  but  little  towards 
emancipating  their  slaves  until  the  Revolutionary  War  cloud  broke 
over  their  homes.  There  is  more  in  the  statement  Mr.  Bancroft 
makes  than  the  casual  reader  is  likely  to  discern. 

The  men  who  founded  Rhode  Island,  or  Providence  Plantation 
as  it  was  called  early,  were  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  cfen- 
tlcmcn.  They  held  advanced  itlcas  on  civil  government  and 
religious  liberty.  They  realized,  to  the  full,  the  entjrmity  ot  the 
sinfulness  of  slavery;  but.  while  they  hesitated  to  strike  down 
what  many  men  pronounced  a  necessary  social  evil,  it  grew  to  be 
an  institution  that  governed  more  than  it  could  be  governed. 
The  institution  was  established.  Slaves  were  upon  the  farms,  in 
the  towns,  and  in  the  families,  of  those  who  could  afford  to  buy 
them.  The  population  of  the  colony  was  small ;  and  to  manumit 
the  slaves  in  whom  much  money  was  invested,  or  to  suddenly 
-cut  off  the  supply  from  without,  was  more  than  the  colonists  felt 
able  to  perform.   The  spirit  was  willing,  but  the  flesh  was  weak. 

For  a  half-century  there  was  nothing  done  by  the  General 
Court  to  check  or  supi)ress  the  slave-trade,  though  the  Act  of 
[652  remained  the  law  of  tlu-  colony.  The  trade  was  not  exten- 
sive. No  vessels  from  Africa  tuuchcd  at  Newport  or  Providence. 
Ti^c  source  of  supply  was  Harbadoes  ;  and,  occasionally,  some 
came  by  land  from  other  colonies.  Little  was  said  for  or  against 
slavery  during  this  period.  It  was  a  question  difficult  to  haudle. 
The  sentiment  against  it  was  almost  unanimous.  It  was  an  evil; 
but  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  was  the  most  important  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. During  this  period  of  perplexity,  there  was  an  ominous 
sOence  on  slavery.   The  conservatism  o£  the  colonists  produced 


'  R.  L  CoL  Recs.,  voL  I    343.  *  Bancroft,  vol  i.  5^1  ad.  p.  175. 
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the  opposite  in  the  Negru  population.    They  began  to  think  and 

talk  about  their  "rights."  The  Act  of  1652  had  begun  to  bear 
fniii.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years'  service,  blades  began  to 
tieuKuul  their  freccl()in-j)aiiers.  This  set  the  entire  Negro  class  in 
a  state  of  expectancy.  Their  eagerness  for  liberty  was  inter- 
preted by  the  more  timid  among  the  whites  as  the  signal  lor 
disorder.  A  demand  was  made  for  legislation  that  would  curtail 
the  ])ersonal  liberties  of  the  Nc.:;roes  in  the  evenings.  It  is  well 
to  produce  the  Act  of  Jan.  4,  1703,  that  the  reader  may  see  the 
similarity  of  the  laws  passed  in  the  New-England  colonies  against 
Negroes :  — 

''An  Act  to  restrict  uegroes  and  Indians  for  walking  in  unseasonable 
times  in  tlie  night,  and  at  other  times  not  allowable. 

"Voted,  Be  it  enacted  by  this  Assembly  and  the  authority  tbere<tf,  and  it 

is  hereby  enacted,  If  any  net,'rocs  or  Indians,  either  freemen,  servants,  or 
slaves,  do  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  town  of  Newport,  or  any  other  town  in 
this  Collony,  after  nine  of  the  clock  of  the  nis^hl,  without  a  certificate  from  tln-ir 
masters,  or  some  Kngiii>h  person  of  said  family  with  them,  or  some  iauiuli 
excuse  for  the  same*  that  it  shall  be  lawful!  for  an)  ]jcrson  to  take  them  up  and 
deliver  them  to  a  Constable,  to  be  secured,  or  see  them  secured,  till  the  next 
morning,  and  then  to  be  brought  before  some  Justice-  of  the  Peace  in  said 
town,  to  be  dealt  withall,  according;  to  the  recited  Act,  which  saiti  Justice  sliall 
cause  said  person  or  persons'  so  offending,  to  be  whipped  at  the  publick  whip- 
pincj  post  in  said  town,  not  excecdinjj  fifteen  stripes  upon  their  naked  backs, 
except  their  incorriL:il)le  heh.ivior  require  more.  And  all  free  negroes  and  free 
Indians  to  be  under  tlie  s.inie  penally,  without  a  lawful  excuse  for  their  so 
t>eing  found  walking  in  the  streets  after  such  unseasonable  time  of  nlghu 

'*  And  be  it  further  enacted.  All  and  every  house  keeper,  within  said  town 
or  towns  or  CoQony,  that  shall  entertain  men*s  servants,  either  negroes  or 
Indians,  without  leave  of  their  masters  or  to  whom  they  do  belong,  after  said 
set  time  of  tlie  night  before  mentioned,  and  being  convicted  of  the  same  before 
any  one  Justice  of  the  Peac  e,  he  or  they  shall  pay  for  eacli  his  defect  five 
shillings  in  money,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  town  where  the  person 
lives;  and  if  refused  to  he  p.iid  down,  to  be  taken  by  distraint  by  a  warrant  to 
any  one  Constable,  in  said  town;  any  Act  to  the  contrary  not\\ithstandiDg.'^i 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  Act  should  prohibit  free 
Negroes  and  free  Indians  from  walking  the  streets  after  nine 
o'clock.   In  this  particular  this  bill  had  no  eqtial  in  any  of  the 

other  colonies.    This  act  seemed  to  be  aimed  with  remarkable 

precision  at  tlic  Negroes  as  a  class,  both  bond  and  free.  The 
influence  of  free  Negroes  upon  the  slaves  had  not  been  in  har- 
mony with  the  condition  of  the  latter ;  and  the  above  Act  was 

*  R.  I.  Col.  Recs.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  492,  493. 
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intended  as  a  reminder,  in  part,  to  free  Negroes  and  Indians.  It 
went  to  show  that  there  was  but  little  meaning  in  the  word  "free," 
when  placed  before  a  Negro's  name.  No  such  restriction  could 
have  been  placed  upon  the  personal  rights  of  a  white  colonist; 
for,  under  the  democratical  government  of  the  colony,  a  subject 
was  greater  than  the  government.  No  law  could  stand  that  was 
inimical  to  his  rights  as  a  freeman.  But  the  free  Negro  had  no 
remedy  at  law.  He  was  literally  between  two  conditions,  bondage 
and  freedom. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  Act  of  1652  was 
never  enforced.  In  April,  1708,  an  Act,  layiiii;  an  impost-tax  upon 
.<avc.s  imported  iiUo  the  colony,  was  passed  which  really  gave 
k-il  sanction  to  the  slave-trade.'  The  following  is  the  Act  re- 
ferred to :  — 

And  it  is  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whereas,  by  an 

act  of  .Asscnihly,  in  February  last  jiast,  concerning  the  importin-^  ne;xr'>c>,  one 
article  ui  said  act,  cxpressini^  that  ilirec  >un(!s  money  sh.ill  be  paid  into  the 
trt:iMirv  lor  cacli  nc;;ro  imported  into  this  colony;  hut  iij)on  c.\])ortin.;  such 
n'  ^T't  in  lime  limited  in  said  act,  said  three  pounds  were  to  be  drawn  out  ol  the 
treasury  a^ain  b\  the  im}>ortcr: 

**lt  is  hercl>y  enacted,  that  said  sum  Mr  ihc  future,  siiall  not  be  drawn  out, 
Ut  there  continued  for  the  use  in  said  act  expressed ;  any  act  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstandin*;." » 

The  Act  referred  to  as  having  passed  *'  in  February  last  past," 
cannot  be  founds  But,  from  the  one  quoted  above,  it  is  to  be 
inferred  that  two  objects  were  aimed  at,  viz. :  First,  under  the 
codes  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  a  drawback  was  allowed  to 
an  importer  of  a  Negro  who  exported  him  within  a  stated  time :  the 
Rhode-Island  Act  of  **  February  "  had  allowed  importers  this  privi- 
lege. Second,  notwithstandinLj:  the  lond-soundini;  Act  of  163.:,  tliis 
colon  V  was  not  only  willini;-  t<>  K  \  v  an  inipost-tax  upon  all  sla\"es 
imported,  but,  in  her  greed  for  "blood  money,"  even  denied  the 
importer  the  mean  privilcj^e,  in  exjiortin*^  his  slave,  of  drawinj^ 
his  rebate!  The  consistency  of  Rhode  Island  must  have  been  a 
jewel  that  the  other  colonies  did  not  covet. 

The  last  section  of  the  Act  of  1703  was  directed  against  "  house 


'  There  is  no  l.iw  making  the  maniifacttirini?  of  whiskey  Ic^al  in  the  United  Stito ;  and  yet 
United-States  government  makes  Uws  to  reguLite  the  business,  and  collects  a  revenue  from  iL 
It  exists  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  govenment,  and,  in  a  seme,  is  legal. 
*  R.  L  CoL  Recs.,  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 

'  I  h.ivc  Marched  diligently  for  the  Act  of  Krhniarv,  among  the  Rhode-Island  Collections 
and  Recurcby  but  have  nut  found  it.   It  was  evidently  n>ure  comprehensive  than  the  above  Act. 
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keepers,"  who  were  to  be  fined  for  entertaining  Negro  or  Iiuiian 
slaves  after  nine  o'clock.  In  1708  another  Act  was  piissctl,  sup- 
plemental to  the  one  of  1703,  and  added  stripes  as  a  penalty  for 
non-payment  of  fines.  Many  white  persons  in  the  larger  towns 
had  grown  rather  friendly  towards  the  slaves  ;  and,  even  where 
they  dill  not  speak  out  in  public  against  the  enslavement  ot 
human  beings,  their  hearts  led  them  to  the  performance  of  many 
little  deeds  of  kindness.  They  discovered  many  noble  attributes 
in  the  Negro  character^  and  were  not  backward  in  expressing  their 
admiration.  When'  summoned  before  a  justice,  and  fined  for 
entertaining  Negroes  after  nine  o'clock,  they  paid  the  penalty 
with  a  willingness  and  alacrity  that  alarmed  the  slave-holding 
caste.  This  was  regarded  as  treason.  Some  could  not  pay  the 
fine,  and,  hence,  went  free.  The  new  Act  intended  to  remedy 
this.    It  was  as  follows 

"An  Act  to  j3revent  the  entertainment  of  Negroes,  &c. 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  law  in  this  colony  to  suj)]  ross  any  persons  from 
entertaininiL;  of  negro  slaves  or  Indian  servant.s  that  ate  not  their  own.  in  thrir 
houses,  or  unlawfully  letting  them  have  strong  drink,  whereby  they  were  dam- 
nified, such  persons  were  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  shillings,  and  so  by  that  means 
go  unpunished,  there  being  no  provision  made  [of]  what  corporeal  punishment 
they  should  have,  if  they  have  not  wherewith  to  pay: 

''Therefore,  it  is  now  enacted,  that  any  such  delinquent  that  shall  so 
offend,  if  he  or  she  shall  not  have  or  procure  the  sum  of  ten  shillings  for  each 
defect,  to  be  paid  down  before  the  authority  before  whom  he  or  she  hath  been 
lei;ally  convicted,  he  or  she  shall  be  by  order  of  said  authority,  publicly 
whippeil  ujjun  their  naked  back,  not  exceeding  ten  stripes;  any  act  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding." » 

It  is  certain  that  what  little  anti-slavery  sentiment  there  was 
in  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  during  the  first  century 
of  their  existence  received  no  encouragement  from  Parliament. 
From  the  beginning,  the  plantations  in  this  new  world  in  the  West 
were  regarded  as  the  hotbeds  in  which  slavery  would  thrive,  and 
bring  forth  abundant  fruit,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment. All  the  appointments  made  by  the  crown  were  ex- 
pected to  be  in  harmony  with  the  plans  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
colunics.  From  the  settlement  of  Jamestown  down  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  and  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  governors  ever  suffered 
his  sense  ot  duty  to  the  crowned  heads  to  be  warped  by  local 

*  R.  1.  CoL  Kecs.,  vuL  iv.  p.  30. 
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views  on  "the  right  of  slavery."  The  Hoard  of  Trade  was  untir- 
ing in  its  attention  to  the  colonies.  And  no  subject  occupied 
greater  space  in  the  correspondence  of  that  colossal  institution 
than  slavery.  The  following  circular  letter,  addressed  to  the 
governors  of  the  colonies,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here,  rather 
than  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  a  magnificent  window,  that  lets  the 
light  in  upon  a  dark  subject.  It  gives  a  veiy  fair  idea  of  the  pro- 
found concern  that  the  home  government  had  in  foreign  and 
domestic  slavery. 

"CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  THE  BOARD  OF  TR.\DE  TO 
THE  (iOVERNORS  OF  THE  ENGUSH  COLONIES,  RELA- 
TIVE TO  NEGRO  SLAVES. 

April  17,  17-S. 

"Sir:  .^uiuc  time  since,  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  refer  to  us  a  petition 
relating  to  the  trade  of  Africa,  upon  which  we  have  heard  what  the  Royal 
African  Company,  and  the  separate  traders  had  to  offer;  and  having  otherwise 
informed  ourselves,  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  of  the  present  state  of  that 
trade,  we  laid  the  same  before  Her  Majesty.  The  consideration  of  that  trade 
came  afterwards  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  a  copy  of  our  report  was  laid 
before  the  houses  but  the  session  Vicing  then  too  far  spent  to  enter  upon  a 
m?.tn-  of  so  orreat  vveMjjht.  and  other  business  intcrvcnini,'.  no  procuress  was 
m.ult;  therein.  However,  it  heiiiir  alis.ilutelv  neces^nrv  that  a  trade  so  beneficial 
to  the  kinf^dom  should  be  carried  on  to  tlie  ^['fTiest  af!vanta,Lce.  tlu  rc  is  no 
doubt  but  the  consideration  thereof  will  come  early  before  the  Parliament  at 
theirnext  meeting ;  and  as  the  well  supplying  of  the  plantations  and  colonies 
with  sufficient  number  of  negroes  at  reasonable  prices,  is  in  our  opinion  the 
chief  point  to  be  considered  in  regard  to  that  trade,  and  as  hitherto  we  have 
Mt  been  able  to  know  how  they  have  been  supplied  by  the  company,  or  by 
separate  traders,  otherwise  than  according  to  the  respective  accounts  given  by 
diem,  which  for  the  most  part  are  founded  upon  calculations  made  from  their 
exports  on  one  side  and  tin  other,  and  do  differ  SO  very  much,  that  no  certain 
judgment  can  be  made  upon  those  accounts. 

"  Wherefore,  that  we  may  be  al)le  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Parhament 
lo  lay  before  both  houses  when  required,  an  exact  and  authentic  state  of  that 
trade,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  several  plantations  and  colonies ;  we  do 
hereby  desire  and  strictly  require  you,  that  upon  the  receipt  hereof,  you  do 
inlorm  yourself  from  the  proper  officers  or  otherwise,  in  the  best  manner  you 
can,  what  number  of  negroes  have  been  yearly  imported  directly  from  Africa 
into  Jamaica,  since  the  24th  of  June,  1698,  to  the  25th  of  December,  1707,  and 
at  what  rate  per  head  they  have  been  sold  each  year,  one  with  another,  distin- 
guishing the  numbers  that  have  been  imported  on  account  of  the  Royal  African 
Company,  and  those  which  have  been  importer!  by  separate  traders;  as  like- 
wise the  rates  at  which  such  negroes  have  been  soUl  by  the  comj)any  and  by 
separate  traders.  We  must  recommend  it  to  your  care  to  l)e  as  exac  t  atul 
diligent  therein  as  possibly  you  can,  and  with  the  first  opportunity  to  transmit 
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to  us  such  accounts  as  aforesaid,  that  they  may  arrive  here  in  due  time,  as  also 
duplicates  by  the  first  conveyance. 

"And  that  we  may  be  the  better  able  to  make  a  true  judgment  of  the 
present  settlement  of  that  trade,  we  must  furtlicr  recfHnnu-n(!  it  to  you  toconfer 
with  some  of  the  priiicipal  planters  and  inhabitants  within  your  government 
touching  t!i;it  matter,  and  to  let  us  know  how  tlie  nci;ro  trade  was  carried  on, 
and  the:  isl.uul  of  Jamaica  supplied  wish  nei:;roes  till  the  year  169S,  when  that 
trade  was  laid  ()j)cn  by  act  ot  I'arliament;  how  it  has  been  carried  on.  and 
negroes  supplied  since  that  time,  or  in  what  manner  they  think  the  said  trade 
may  best  be  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  plantations. 

We  further  desire  you  will  inform  us  what  number  of  ships,  if  any,  are 
employed  from  Jamaica  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  the  negro  trade,  and  how  many 
separate  traders  are  concerned  therein. 

"  Lastly.  \\  li.iti'ver  accounts  you  shall  from  time  to  time  send  us  toucliiiis; 
ilu-sf  m  itt( <>t  the  nc^ro  trade,  we  desire  that  the  same  in,i\  i  e  distinct,  and 
not  iiiiL-nnixc (1  with  odur  matters;  and  that  for  the  time  to  cume,  you  do 
transmit  to  u.s  the  like  hail  }caily  accounts  of  negroes,  by  whom  imported 
and  at  what  rates  sold ;  the  first  of  such  subsequent  accounts,  to  begin  from 
Christmas,  1707,  to  which  time  those  now  demanded,  are  to  be  given.  So  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewell, 

"Your  very  loving  friends, 

*'  Stamkord, 

HtRBtlRT, 

Ph.  Meadows, 
i.  polteney, 
r.  moncktox. 

p.  S.  We  expect  the  best  account  you  can  give  us,  with  that  expedition 
which  liic  shortness  of  the  time  requires. 

"  Memorandum.  This  letter,  mutatis  mutandis,  was  writ  to  the  Governors 
of  Barbsdoes,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Bermuda,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, the  President  of  the  Council  of  Virginia,  the  Governor  of  New  Hamp- 
sliire  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Lords  pro|>r!etors  of  Carolina,  the  Governors  and  Companies  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island."  > 

The  iiood  Oucon  of  EiiLrlantl  was  interested  in  the  traffic  in 
luiiiian  bciii<;-.s  ;  and  althoiii;h  the  House  of  Commons  was  too 
bnsv  to  ^^ive  attention  to  "a  matter  of  so  great  weii^ht,"  the 
*•  l>')ard  of  Trade"  felt  that  it  was  "absolutely  necessary  that  a 
trade  so  beneficial  to  the  kini;dom  should  be  carried  on  to  the 
greatest  advantage."  Enu,land  never  gave  out  a  more  cruel  docu- 
ment than  the  above  circular  letter.  To  read  it  now,  under  the 
glarin-^'  light  of  the  nineteenth- century,  will  almost  cause  the 
English-speaking  people  of  the  world  to  doubt  even  "the  truth  of 
history."   Slavery  did  not  exist  at  sufferance.   It  was  a  crime 

*  R.  I.  CoL  Rccs.,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  54. 
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against  the  weak,  ignorant,  and  degraded  children  of  Africa, 
systematically  perpetrated  by  an  organized  Christian  government, 
backed  by  an  army  that  grasped  the  farthest  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  a  navy  that  overshadowed  the  oceans. 

The  repi)  of  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  was  not  as 
encouraging  as  their  lordships  could  have  wished. 

GOVERNOR  CRANSTON'S  REPLY. 

'*May  it  please  your  Lordships:  In  obedience  to  your  Lordships' com- 
mands of  tlie  15th  of  April  La^t,  to  the  trade  of  Africa. 

*^We,  having  inspected  into  the  books  of  Her  Majesty's  custom,  and 
informed  ourselves  from  the  proper  officers  thereof,  by  strict  inquiry,  can  lay 
before  j-our  Lordships  no  other  account  of  that  trade  than  the  following,  viz. : 

**t.  That  from  the  24th  of  June,  1698,  to  the  25th  of  December,  1707.  we 
have  not  had  any  n^oes  imported  into  this  colony  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
neither  on  the  account  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  or  by  any  of  the 
separate  traders. 

"2.  That  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1696.  arrivetl  at  this  port  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  brigantinc  Scatlowcr.  Thomas  W  in  isor,  master,  having  on  board 
her  forty-seven  negroes,  fourteen  of  whicli  lie  disposed  of  in  this  colony,  for 
betwixt  ^30  and  ^35  per  head;  the  rest  he  transported  by  land  for  Boston, 
where  his  owners  lived. 

**3.  That  on  the  loth  of  August,  the  19th  and  28th  of  October,  in  the  year 
1700,  sailed  from  this  port  three  vessels,  directly  for  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  two 
former  were  sloops,  the  one  commaiulcd  !  v  Xicho's  Hillgroue,  the- other  by 
Jacob  Bill ;  the  last  a  slrip,  commanded  by  Edwin  Carter,  who  was  part  owner 
of  the  said  three  vessels,  in  company  witli  Thomas  Bnistcr.  and  John  Bates, 
merchants,  of  Barhadoes,  and  separate  traders  from  thence  to  tl)c  cn^st  of 
-Africa:  the  said  three  vessels  arriving  safe  to  Barbadoes  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  where  they  made  the  disposition  of  their  negroes. 

"4.  That  we  have  never  had  any  vessels  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  this 
colony,  nor  any  trade  there,  the  brigantine  above  nientioned,  excepted. 

**5.  That  the  whole  and  only  supply  of  negroes  to  this  colony,  is  from  the 
island  of  Barbadoes ;  from  whence  is  imported  pne  year  with  another,  betwixt 
twenty  and  thirty ;  and  if  those  arrive  well  and  sound,  the  general  price  is  from 
j^3o  to  £^0  per  head. 

'*  According  to  your  Lordships'  desire,  we  have  advised  with  the  rhicfest  of 
our  planters,  and  find  but  small  encouragement  for  that  trade  u^  this  culony; 
since  by  the  best  computation  we  can  make,  there  \vouId  not  be  disiuiv,(.(l  ju  this 
colony  above  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  most,  annually;  the  reasons  of  which  arc 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  general  dislike  our  planters  have  for  them,  by 
reason  of  their  turbulent  and  unruly  tempers. 

**  And  that  most  of  our  planters  that  are  able  and  willing  to  purchase  any  of 
them,  are  supplied  by  the  offspring  of  those  they  have  already,  which  increase 
daily;  and  that  the  inclination  of  our  people  in  general,  is  to  employ  white 
servants  before  Negroes. 
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"Thus  we  have  given  our  Lordships  a  true  and  faithful  account  of  what 
hath  occurred,  relating  to  the  trade  of  Africa  from  thb  colony ;  and  if,  for  the 
future,  our  trade  should  be  extended  to  those  parts,  we  shall  not  fail  transmit- 
ting accounts  thereof  according  to  your  Lordships*  orders,  and  that  at  all  times 
be  ready  to  show  ourselves, 

**  Your  Lordships*  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  CRAMSTON,{^i«nMr. 

"KawroaT,  on  Rmoob  Island,  Dsecmber  5, 1708."  * 

So  in  nine  years  there  had  been  no  Negro  slaves  imported  into 
the  colony ;  that  in  1696  fourteen  had  been  sold  to  the  colonists 
for  between  thirty  pounds  and  thirty-five  pounds  apiece;  that 

this  was  the  only  time  a  vessel  dirccl  from  the  coast  uf  Africa 
had  touched  in  this  colony  ;  that  the  supply  of  Negro  sla\  cs  came 
from  Barhadoes,  and  that  the  coh)nistr  who  would  purchase  slaves 
were  supplied  by  the  offspring  of  those  already  in  the  plantation  ; 
and  that  the  colonists  preferred  white  servants  to  black  slaves. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  Gov.  Cranston's  letter  is,  it  was  very 
respectful  in  tone.  The  following  table  was  one  of  the  enclosures 
of  the  letter.  It  is  given  in  full  on  account  of  its  general  inter- 
est:— 

"A  list  of  the  number  of  freemen  and  militia,  with  the  servants,  white  and 
black,  in  the  respective  towns;  as  also  the  number  of  inhabitants  io  Her 
Majesty's  colony  of  Rhode  Island,  &c.,  December  the  3tli,  1708. 


TOWNS.  • 

Frsbmsm. 

MtUTtA* 

Whitb 
Skkvahxs. 

Black 
SmvAim. 

TOTAU 

NuMMiB  or 
Ikhantakis. 

Newport    .  .  . 

190 

3S3 

ao 

330 

2tao3 

Providence .  .  . 

241 

283 

6 

7 

Portsmouih     .  . 

98 

104 

8 

40 

628 

Warwick   •   .  • 

80 

95 

4 

10 

480 

Westerly  .  .  . 

95 

100 

5 

SO 

570 

New  Shorebam  . 

38 

47 

6 

ao8 

Kingstown  •  •  • 

200 

«S 

i,soe 

Jamestown .   .  . 

33 

s8 

9 

32 

S06 

Greenwich  .   .  . 

40 

65 

3 

6 

240 

i'otal  .  .  . 

1*015 

1,362 

56 

426 

7»i8i 

*  K.  I.  CoU.  Rccs.,  vol.  tv.  pp.  54,  55. 
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"  It  is  to  be  understood  that  all  men  within  this  colony,  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  the  lu'e  of  sixty  years,  are  of  the  militia,  so  that  all  freemen  above 
and  under  said  a;;cs,  are  inclusive  in  the  abovesaid  number  of  the  militia. 

•^As  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  inhabitants  within  five  years  last 
past,  we  are  not  capable  to  give  an  exact  account,  by  reason  there  was  no  list 
ever  taken  before  this  (the  militia  excepted^  which  hath  increased  since  the 
14th  of  February,  1704-5  (at  which  time  a  list  was  returned  to  your  Lordships),. 

the  number  of  287.  _ 

"  Samuel  Cranston,  Governor*. 

«*NiwroitT,  ON  Rhode  Ulano,  December  the  jtb,  1708."  * 

The  Board  of  Trade  replied  to  Gov.  Cranston,  under  date  of 
"Whitehall,  January  i6th,  1709-ia,"  saying  they  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him  "  in  regard  to  Negroes,"  etc.* 

The  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  Board  of  Trade  imparted  to 
slave-dealers  an  air  of  importance  and  respectability.  The  insti- 
tution was  not  near  so  bad  as  it  had  been  thought  to  be ;  the  royal 
family  were  interested  in  its  growth ;  it  was  a  gainful  enterprise  ; 
and,  more  tlian  al],  as  a  matter  touchinj:^  the  conscience,  the  Hible 
and  universal  {)racticc  hcul  sanctified  the  institution.  To  attempt 
to  repeal  the  Act  of  1652  would  have  been  an  occasion  unwisely 
furnished  for  anti-slavery  men  to  use  to  a  good  purpose.  The  bill 
was  a  dead  letter,  ami  its  enemies  concluded  to  let  it  remain  on 
the  statute-book  of  the  colony. 

The  experiment  of  levying  an  impost-tax  upon  Negro  slaves 
imported  into  the  colony  had  proved  an  enriching  success.  After 
1709  the  slave-trade  became  rather  brisk.  As  the  population 
increased,  public  improvements  became  necessary,  —  there  were 
new  public  buildings  in  demand,  roads  to  be  repaired,  bridges  to 
be  built,  and  the  poor  and  afflicted  to  be  provided  for.  To  do  all 
this,  taxes  had  to  be  levied  upon  the  freeholders.  A  happy  thought 
struck  the  leaders  of  the  government  If  men  wauid  import  slaves, 
and  the  freemen  of  the  colony  would  buy  them,  they  should  pay  a 
tax  as  a  penalty  for  their  8in.3  And  the  people  easily  accommo- 
dated their  views  to  the  state  of  the  public  treasury. 

Attention  has  been  called  already  to  the  impost  Act  of  1708. 
On  the  27th  of  February,  1712,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
Ah  Act  for  preventing  clandestine  importations  and  exportations 


'  R.  I.  Col.  Recs.,  vol.  iv.  p.  59.     »  J.  Carter  Brown's  Manuscripts,  voL  viii.  Noa,  50^  512. 
*  It  was  a  specious  sort  of  reasoning.  ]  learn  that  the  bank  over oe  the  cooer  b  to  be  robbed 
at  twelve  o*doek.  Shall  1  gn  and  nb  It  at  ten  o'dodi ;  becMne^  if  I  do  not  do  ao,  another 
penon  iriO,  two  hours  later? 
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of  passengers,  ornegroes,  or  Indian  slaves  into  or  out  of  this  colony,'" 
etc.  The  Act  is  quite  lengthy.  It  required  n.asiers  of  vessels  !o 
report  to  the  i;overnor  the  names  and  number  of  all  passengers 
landed  into  the  colony,  and  not  to  carry  away  any  person  without 
a  pass  or  permission  from  the  governor,  upon  pain  of  a  fine  of 
fifty  pounds  current  money  of  New  England.  Persons  desiring 
to  leave  the  colony  lihd  to  give  public  notice  for  ten  days  in  the 
most  public  place  in  the  colony ;  and  it  specifies  the  duties  of 
naval  officers,  and  closes  with  the  following  in  reference  to  Negro 
slaves,  calling  attention  to  the  impost  Act  of  1708 : — 

**It  was  then  and  there  enacted,  thai  for  all  negroes  imported  ii^to  tl  is 
colony,  there  shall  be  ^3  current  money,  o£  New  England,  paiil  into  the  -cm  r.d 
treasury  of  this  colony  for  each  negro,  by  the  owner  or  impuricr  ol  sdjd 
negro;  reference  being  had  unto  the  said  act  will  more  fully  appear. 

But  were  laid  under  no  obligation  by  the  said  act,  to  give  an  account  to 
the  Governor  what  negroes  they  did  import,  whereby  the  good  Intentions  of 
said  act  were  wholly  frustrated  and  brought  to  no  effect;  and  by  the  clandes> 
tinely  hiding  and  conveying  said  negroes  out  of  the  town  into  the  countr)', 
where  thcv  lie  concealed  : 

*'  For  the  prevention  of  which  for  the  future,  it  is  hercbv  enacted  bv  the 
authority  aforesaid,  that  from  and  after  the  pu])li«:ation  of  tlii>  act,  all  masters 
of  vessels  that  shall  come  into  the  harbor  of  Newport,  or  into  anv  port  of  this 
government,  that  hath  imported  any  negroes  or  Indian  slaves,  shalU  before  he 
puts  on  shore  in  any  port  of  this  government,  or  in  the  town  of  Newport,  any 
negroes  or  Indian  slaves,  or  suffers  any  negroes  or  Indian  slaves  to  be  put  on 
shore  by  any  person  whatsoever,  from  on  board  his  said  vessel,  deliver  unto  the 
naval  officer  in  the  town  of  Newport,  a  fair  manifest  under  his  hand,  which  shall 
specify  the  full  number  of  negroes  and  Indian  slaves  he  hath  imported  in  Iws 
said  vessel,  of  what  sex,  with  their  nanu  s,  the  names  of  their  owners,  or  of 
those  they  are  consigned  to;  to  the  truth  of  which  manifest  .so  t^iven  in,  li  e 
said  master  shall  give  his  corporal  oath,  or  solemn  engagement  unto  the  -sa^d 
naval  officer,  who  is  hereby  empowered  to  administer  the  same  unto  him ,  which 
said  manifest  being  duly  sworn  unto,  the  said  naval  ofllicer  shall  make  a  fair 
entry  thereof  in  a  book,  which  shall  be  prepared  for  that  use,  whereuntb  the 
jMUd  master  shall  set  his  hand.  .  .  . 

"And  when  the  said  master  hath  delivered  his  said  manifest  and  sworn  to 
it,  as  abovesaid,  and  before  he  hath  Imded  on  shore,  or  suffer  to  be  landui. 
any  negroes  or  Indian  slaves  as  aforesaid,  he,  the  said  inasu  r,  shall  p;!v  to  the 
naval  officer  the  sum  of  current  money,  of  New  England,  for  each  ncyro; 
and  the  sum  of  forty  shillings  of  the  like  money  for  each  Indian  that  shall  be 
by  him  imported  into  this  colony,  or  that  shall  be  brought  into  this  cobny  in 
.the  vessel  whereof  he  is  master. 

**But  if  he  hath  not  ready  money  to  pay  down,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  then 
give  unto  the  said  naval  oflicer  a  bill,  as  the  law  directs,  to  pay  unto  him  the 
full  sum  above  mentioned,  for  each  and  even,-  negro  and  Indian  imported  as 
above  said,  which  bill  shall  run  payable  in  ten  days  from  the  entering  the  maoi- 
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fest  as  above  said ;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  ten  days,  the  said  master  shall 
refuse  to  pay  the  full  contents  of  his  bill,  that  then  the  said  naval  officer  shall 
deliver  die  said  hill  unto  the  Governor,  or  in  his  absence,  to  the  next  officer  of 
the  peace,  as  aforesaid  who  shall  immediately  proceed  with  the  said  master  in 
the  manner  above  said,  by  committinuj  of  him  to  Her  Majesty's  jail,  where  he 
shall  remain  without  bail  or  mainprizc.  until  he  hath  paid  unto  the  naval  officer, 
for  the  use  of  this  colony,  il()ul)lc  die  sum  specified  in  his  said  bill,  and  all 
charges  that  shall  accrue  thereby;  which  money  shall  be  paid  out  by  the  said 
naval  officer,  as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony  shall  order  the  same. 

"And  it  is  further  enacted,  that  the  naval  officer  who  now  is,  and  who  ever 
shall  be  for  the  future  put  into  said  office,  shall  at  his  entering  into  the  said 
office,  t  ike  his  engagement  to  the  faithful  performance  of  the  above  said  acts. 
And  for  his  encouragement,  shall  have  such  fees  as  are  hereafter  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  this  act. 

"And  for  thr  more  effectual  putting  in  execution  those  acts,  aiid  that  none 
may  plead  ignorance : 

*'  It  is  enacted  by  Uie  autiiori^  aforesaid,  that  all  masters  of  vessels  trading 
to  this  government,  shall  give  bond,  with  sufficient  surety  in  the  naval  office, 
for  the  sum  of        current  money  of  New  England.**  > 

We  have  omitted  a  large  portion  of  the  bill,  because  of  its 
length  ;  but  have  quoted  sufficient  to  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
marvellous  caution  taken  by  the  good  Christians  of  Rhode  Island 
to  get  every  cent  due  them  on  account  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
their  prohibition  did  not  prohibit.  It  was  a  carefully  drawn  bill 
for  those  days. 

The  ililigence  of  the  public  officers  in  the  scaj^ort  town  of 
Newport  was  richly  rewarded.  The  slave-trade  now  had  tlie 
sanction  and  regulation  of  colonial  law.  The  demand  for  Negro 
laborers  was  not  affected  in  the  least,  while  traders  did  not  turn 
aside  on  account  of  three  pounds  per  head  tax  upon  every  slave 
sold  into  Rhode  Island.  On  the  5th  of  July,  171 5,  the  General 
Assembly  appropriated  a  portion  of  the  fund  derived  from  the 
impost-tax  on  imported  Negroes  to  repairing  the  streets ;  and  then 
strengthened  and  amplified  the  original  law  on  impost-duties,  etc. 
The  following  is  the  Act :  — 

"This  Assembly,  taking  into  consideration  that  Newport  is  the  metropolitan 
town  in  this  c  olony,  anfl  that  all  tlic  courts  of  judicature  within  this  colony  are 
licld  there :  and  also,  that  it  is  the  chief  market  town  in  the  government:  and 
that  it  hath  very  miry  streets,  especially  that  leading  from  the  ferry,  or  I.indir:; 
place,  up  to  the  colony  house,  so  that  the  members  of  the  courts  are  very  much 
^sGonmoded  herewith,  and  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  transporting  of  pro* 


*  K.  L  CoL  Recs.,  vd.  iv.  pp.  133-135. 
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visions,  &&,  in  and  out  of  the  said  towns,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  inhabitants 

thereof :  — 

"Therefore,  be  it  enacted  by  this  present  Assembly,  and  bv  the  authority 
thereof  it  is  enacted,  that  the  sum  of  ^289  f7s.  3d.,  now  \)\\\xi,  in  the  naval 
officer's  liand,  (bcin^  duties  paid  to  this  colony  for  importing,'  ol  slaves),  shall 
be,  and  is  hereby  granted  to  the  town  of  Newport,  towards  paving  the  streeU 
of  Newport,  from  the  ferry  place,  up  to  the  colony  house,  in  said  Newport;  to 
be  improved  by  their  directors,  such  as  they  shall,  at  their  quarter  meetings 
appoint  for  the  same. 

"  And  whereas,  there  was  an  act  of  Assembly,  made  at  Newport,  in  the 
year  1701-2,  for  the  f^etter  preventing  of  fraud,  and  cozen,  in  paying  the  duties 
for  importing  of  negro  and  Indian  slaves  into  this  colony,  and  the  same  being 
found  in  some  clauses  deficient,  for  the  ef/eciing  of  the  full  intent  and  purpose 
thereof ;  — 

^Therefore,  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  cver}- 
roaster  of  ship,  or  vessel,  merchant  or  other  person  or  persons,  importing  or 
bringing  into  this  colony  any  negro  slave  or  slaves  of  what  age  soever,  shall 
enter  their  number,  names,  and  sex  in  the  naval  office;  and  the  master  shall 

insert  the  same  in  the  manifest  of  his  lading,  and  shall  pay  to  the  naval  officer 
in  Newport,  ^3  per  head,  for  the  use  of  this  colony,  for  even.-  negro,  male  or 
female,  so  imported,  or  brought  in.  .And  every  sucli  master,  merchant,  or  other 
person,  refusing  or  neglecting  to  pay  the  said  duty  within  ten  days  after  they 
are  brought  ashore  in  said  colony,  then  the  said  naval  officer,  on  knowledge 
thereof,  shall  enter  an  action  and  sue  [for]  the  recovery  of  the  same,  against 
him  or  them,  in  an  action  of  debt,  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  courts  of  record, 
within  this  colony. 

"  And  if  any  master  of  ship  or  vessel,  merchant  or  others,  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  make  entry,  as  aforesaid,  of  all  negroes  imjjorted  in  such  ship  or 
vessel,  or  be  c  onvicted  of  not  entering  the  full  number,  such  master,  mere  bant, 
or  other  person,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  ^0,  ft>r  everv  i>ne  that  he 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  make  entr)',  of  one  moiety  thereof  to  His  Majesty, 
for  and  towards  the  support  of  the  government  of  tiiis  colony;  and  the  other 
moiety  to  him  or  them  tiiat  shall  inform  or  sue  for  the  same ;  to  be  recovered 
by  the  naval  officer  in  manner  as  above  said. 

"And  also,  all  persons  that  shall  bring  any  negro  or  negroes  into  this  colony, 
from  any  of  His  Majesty's  j)rovinces  adjoining,  shall  in  lilce  manner  enter  the 
number,  names  and  sex.  of  all  such  negroes,  in  the  above  said  ofllce.  under  the 
penalty  of  the  like  lorleiiure.  as  above  said:  and  to  be  rcrtncred  in  like  manner 
In  the  naval  officer,  and  shall  pay  into  the  said  ofhcc  wiihin  the  time  above 
limited,  the  like  sum  of  j^3  per  head ;  and  for  default  of  payment,  the  same  to 
be  recovered  by  the  naval  officer  in  like  manner  as  aforesaid. 

**  Provided  always,  that  if  any  gentleman,  who  is  not  a  resident  in  this 
colony,  and  shall  pass  through  any  part  thereof,  with  a  waiting  man  or  men  with 
him,  and  doth  not  reside  in  this  colony  six  months,  then  SUCh  waiting  men  shall 
be  free  from  the  above  said  duty:  the  said  gentleman  giving  his  solemn  en- 
gagement, that  they  are  not  for  sale ;  any  act  or  acts,  clause  or  clauses  of  acts, 
to  the  contrary  hereof,  in  any  ways,  notwifhstanding. 

Provided,  that  none  of  the  clauses  in  the  aforesaid  act,  shall  extend  to 
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any  masters  or  vessels,  who  import  negroes  into  this  colony,  directly  from  the 
coast  of  Africa. 

And  it  is  further  enacted  by  tlie  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  money  raised 
by  the  impost  of  negroes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  followeth,  viz.: 

"  The  one  moiety  of  the  said  impost  money  to  i)e  for  the  use  of  the  town 
of  Newport,  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  said  town  towards  paving  the  streets  of 
s^d  town,  and  for  no  other  use  whatsoever,  for  and  during  the  full  time  o£ 
seven  years  from  the  publication  of  this  act;  and  that  £fio  of  said  impost 
money  be  for,  and  towards  the  erecting  of  a  substantial  bridge  over  Potowo 
mut  river,  at  or  near  the  house  of  Eiekiel  Hunt,  in  East  Greenwich,  and  to  no 
other  use  whatsoever. 

And  that  Major  Thomas  Fryc  anrl  C'apt.  John  Kldrc dgc  be  tlic  persons 
a;)pointed  to  order  and  oversee  the  building  of  said  bridge,  and  to  render  an 
account  thereof,  to  the  Assembly;  and  the  said  Major  Frye  and  Capt.  EUlredge 
to  be  paid  for  their  trouble  and  pains,  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  said  impost 
money;  and  the  remainder  of  said  impost  money  to  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Assembly  shall  from  time  to  time  see  fit.'* ' 

And  in  October,  1 7 1 7,  the  following  order  passed  the  as- 
sembly :  — 

•*  It  is  ordered  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  naval  officer  pay  out  of  tlie  impost 
money  on  slaves,  j^ioo,  to  the  overseer  that  oversees  the  paving  of  the  streets 
of  Newport,  to  be  improved  for  paying  the  charges  of  paving  said  streets.'*  > 

The  fund  accruing  from  the  impost-duty  on  slaves  was  re- 
i^arded  with  great  favor  everywhere,  especially  in  Newport.  It 
had  cleaned  her  streets  and  lightened  tlic  burdens  of  taxation 
which  rested  so  grievously  upon  the  freclioklcrs.  •  There  was  no 
voice  lifted  against  the  iniquitous  traffic,  and  the  conscience  of 
the  colony  was  at  rest.  In  June,  1729^  the  following  Act  was 
passed: — 

*An  Act  disposing  of  tlie  money  raised  in  this  colony  on  importing  negro 
slaves  into  this  colony. 

**  Forasmuch  as  there  is  an  act  of  Assembly  made  in  this  colony  the 
27th  day  of  February,  A.D.  171 1,  laying  a  duty  of  per  head  on  all  slaves 
imported  into  this  colony,  as  is  in  said  act  is  expressed ;  and  several  things  of  a 
public  nature  requiring  a  fund  to  be  set  apart  for  carrying  them  on ;  — 

"Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same  it  is  enacted  and  declared,  that  henceforward  all  monies  that  shall  be 
raised  in  this  colony  by  the  aforesaid  nrrount,  on  any  slaves  imported  into  this 
colony,  shall  be  employed,  the  one  moiety  thereof  for  the  use  of  tlie  town  of 
Newport,  towards  paving  and  amending  the  streets  thereol ;  and  the  other 
Ooiety,  for,  and  towards  the  support,  repairing  and  mending  the  great  bridges 
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on  the  main,  in  the  country  roads,  and  for  no  other  use  whatsoever;  any  thin^ 
in  the  aforesaid  act  to  the  contnuyi  in  anjrwise  notwithstanding.*'  < 

It  is  wniiflerful  how  potential  the  influence  of  money  is  upon 
mankind.  The  sentiments  of  the  good  people  had  been  scattered 
to  the  winds;  and  they  had  found  a  panacea  for  the  violated 
convictions  of  the  wrong  of  slavery  in  the  reduction  of  their 
taxes,  new  bridges,  and  cleansed  streets.  Conscience  had  been 
bribed  into  acquiescence,  and  the  iniquity  thrived  There  were 
those  who  still  endeavored  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  naval 
officers,  and  save  the  three  pounds  on  each  slave,  l^ut  the  dili- 
gence and  liberality  of  the  authorities  were  not  to  be  outdone  by 
the  skulking  stinginess  of  Negro-smugglers.  On  the  i8th  of 
June,  1723,  the  General  Assembly  passed  the  following  order:  — 

"Voted,  that  Mr.  Daniel  Updike,  the  attorney  general,  be,  and  he  hereby 
is  ordered,  appointed  and  empowered  to  gather  in  the  money  due  to  this  colony, 
for  the  importation  of  negroes,  and  to  prosecute,  sue  and  implead  such  person 
or  persons  as  shall  refuse  to  pay  the  same ;  and  that  he  be  allowed  five  shil* 
lings  per  head,  for  every  slave  that  shall  be  bereifter  imported  into  this  colony* 
out  of  the  impost  nioney ;  and  that  he  be  also  allowed  ten  per  cent,  more  for 
all  such  money  as  he  shall  recover  of  the  outstanding  debts ;  and  in  all  respects 
to  have  the  like  power  as  was  given  to  the  naval  officer  by  the  former  act^'' 

The  above  illustrates  the  spirit  of  the  times.  There  was  a 
mania  for  this  inipost>ta.\  upon  stolen  Negroes,  and  the  law  was  to 
be  enforced  against  all  who  sought  to  evade  its  requirements. 
But  the  Assembly  had  a  delicate  sense  of  equity,  as  well  as  an 
inexorable  opinion  of  the  precise  demands  of  the  law  in  its  letter 
and  spirit  On  the  19th  of  June,  17 16,  the  following  was 
passed : — 

"It  is  ordered  by  this  Assembly,  that  the  duty  of  two  sucking  slaves  irn- 
ported  into  this  colony  by  Col.  James  Vaughan,  of  Barbadoes,  be  remitted  to 
the  said  James  V'aughan."  3 

Tt  was  not  below  the  dignity  of  the  Lcc:islature  of  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  to  pass  a  bill  of  relief  for  Col.  Vaughan,  and  refund 
to  him  the  six  pounds  he  bnd  paid  to  land  his  two  sucking  Nc:;ro 
baby  slaves!  In  June,  173 1,  the  naval  officer,  James  Cranston, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  to  the  case  of  one  Mr.  Roy- 
all,  —  who  had  imported  forty-five  Negroes  into  the  colony,  and 

*  R.  1.  Col  Rec*.,  vol.  W.  pp.  4*5,  424.       •  Ibid.,  p.  330.       '  IlikL,  viJ.hr.ph  909. 
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after  a  short  time  sold  sixteen  of  them  into  the  Province  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  where  there  was  also  an  impost-tax, — and  asked 
directions.   The  Assembly  replied  as  follows : — 

Upcm  consideration  whereof,  U  is  voted  and  ordered,  that  the  duty  to  this 
colony  of  the  said  sixteen  n^rroes  transported  into  the  Massachusetts  Bay,  as 
aforesaid,  be  taken  off  and  remitted ;  but  that  he  collect  the  duty  of  the  other 
tweatjHiine.'*  * 

But  the  zeal  of  the  colony  in  seeking  the  enforcement  of  the 
impost-law  created  a  strong  influence  against  it  from  without  ; 
and  by  order  of  the  king  the  entire  law  was  repealed  in  May, 

The  cruel  practice  of  manumitting  aged  and  helpless  slaves 
became  so  general  in  this  plantation,  that  the  General  Assembly 
passed  a  law  regulating  it,  in  February,  1728.  It  was  borrowed 
very  largely  from  a  similar  law  in  Massachusetts,  and  reads  as 
follows:— 

**  An  Act  relating  to  freeing  mulatto  and  negro  slaves. 

"  Forasmuch,  as  great  cluixge,  trouble  and  inconveniences  have  arisen  to  the 
inhabitants  of  divers  towns  In  this  colony,  by  the  manumitting  and  setting  free 
mulatto  and  negro  slaves ;  for  remedying  whereof,  for  the  future, — 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  colony, and  by  tbc  au- 
thority of  the  same  it  is  enacted,  that  no  mulatto  or  negro  slave,  shall  be 
hereafter  manumitted,  discharged  or  set  free,  or  at  liberty,  until  sufficient 
security  be  L;ivcn  to  the  town  treasurer  of  the  town  or  place  where  surh  ]»rrs(in 
dwells,  in  a  v.aluable  sum  of  not  less  than  ^100,  to  secum  and  indenuiiiy  tiie 
town  or  place  from  all  chaige  for,  or  about  such  mulatto  or  negro,  (o  be  mahu 
mftted  and  set  at  liberty,  in  case  he  or  she  by  sickness,  lameness  or  otherwise, 
be  rendered  incapable  to  support  him  or  herself. 

**And  no  mulatto  or  negro  hereafter  manumitted,  shall  be  deemed  or 
accounted  free,  for  whom  security  shall  not  be  given  as  aforesaid,  but  shall  be 
the  pro]:)er  charjje  of  their  respective  masters  or  mistresses,  in  case  they  should 
stand  in  need  of  relief  and  support ;  notwithstanding  any  ni.inumission  or 
instrument  of  freedom  to  them  made  and  given  ;  and  shall  be  liable  at  all  times 
to  be  put  lorth  to  serv'ice  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  or  wardens  of  the 
twm.'»i 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  there  were  no  lawyers  to  challenge 
the  legality  of  such  laws  as  the  above,  which  found  their  way  into 
the  statute  books  of  all  the  New-En<;land  colonies.  There  could 
be  no  conditional  emancipation.  If  a  slave  were  set  at  liberty, 
why  he  was  free,  and,  if  he  afterwards  became  a  pauper,  was 
entitled  to  the  same  care  as  a  white  freeman.   But  it  is  not  diffi- 
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•cult  to  sec  that  the  status  o£  a  free  Nc<;ro  was  difficult  of  defini- 
tion.  When  the  Negro  slave  g^rew  old  and  infirm,  his  master  no 
longer  cared  for  him,  and  the  public  was  protected  against  bim  by 
law.    Death  was  his  most  beneficent  friend. 

In  October,  1743,  a  widow  lady  named  Comfort  Taylor,  of 
Bristol  County,  Massachusetts  Bay,  sued  and  obtained  judgment 
against  a  Negro  named  Cu£F  Borden  for  two  hundred  pounds,  and 
cost  of  suit  "for  a  grievous  trespass."  Cuff  was  a  slave.  An 
ordinary  execution  would  have  gone  against  his  person  :  he  would 
have  been  imprisoned,  and  nothing  more.  In  view  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  Mrs.  Taylor  petitioned  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode  Island,  prayinL;  that  authority  be  j^ranted  the  sheriff  to  sell 
Cuff,  as  other  property,  to  satisfy  the  judgment.  The  Assembly 
granted  her  prayer  as  follows  :  — 

"  Tpon  consideration  whereof,  it  is  voted  and  resolved,  that  the  sheriff  of 
the  said  county  of  Newport,  when  he  shall  receive  the  execution  against  the 
said  nci^ro  Cuff,  be,  and  lie  is  hereby  fully  cni])Owered  to  sell  said  ne«jro  Cuff 
as  other  personal  estate  :  and  after  the  tine  of  £10  be  paid  into  the  <;eneral 
treasury,  and  all  other  charges  deducted  out  of  the  price  of  said  negro,  the 
remainder  to  be  appropriated  in  said  satisf\  ing  said  execution.""  * 

This  case  goes  to  show  that  in  Rhode  Island  Negro  slaves 
were  rated,  at  law»  as  chattel  property,  and  could  be  taken  in 
•execution  to  satisfy  debts  as  other  personal  property. 

A  great  many  slaves  availed  themselves  of  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  going  away  in  privateers  and  other  vessels.  With  but 
little  before  them  in  this  life,  they  were  even  willing  to  risk  being 
sold  into  slavery  at  some  other  place,  that  they  tuight  experience 
a  change.  They  made  excellent  seamen,  and  were  greatly  desired 
by  masters  of  vessels.  This  went  on  for  a  long  time.  The  loss 
to  the  colony  was  great  ;  and  the  General  Assembly  passed  the 
subjoined  bill  as  a  check  to  the  stampede  that  had  become  quite 
general :  — 

An  Act  to  prevent  the  commanders  op  privateers,  or  masters 

OP  ANY  other  vessels,  PROM  CARRYING  SLAVES  OUT  OP  THIS  COLONY. 

Whereas,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  commanders  of  privateers,  and 
masters  of  other  vessels,  do  carry  off  slaves  that  are  the  property  of  inhabit* 
ants  nf  this  colony,  and  that  without  the  privity  or  consent  of  their  masters 
or  mistresses;  and  whereas,  there  is  no  law  of  this  colony  for  remedying  so 
great  an  evil,  — 
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"  I  Jc  it  therefore  en  arte  rl  hy  this  General  AssemMy.  and  by  (lie  authority 
of  the  same,  it  is  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  pulilication  of  this  act,  if 
any  commander  of  a  private  man  of  war,  or  master  of  a  merchant  ship  or  other 
vesse!.  sliall  knowinj:^Iy  carry  away  fr<im,  or  out  of  this  colon\,  a  slave  or  slaves, 
the  property  ot  any  inhabitant  thereof,  the  commander  of  such  privateer,  or 
Ae  luster  ol  the  said  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  shall  pay,  as  a  fine,  the  sum  of 
to  be  recovered  by  the  general  treasurer  of  this  colony  for  the  time  being, 
by  bill,  plaint,  or  information  in  any  court  ol  record  within  this  colony. 

"And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  owner  or 
owners  of  any  slave  or  slaves  that  may  be  carried  away,  as  aforesaid,  shall 
have  a  right  of  action  against  the  commander  of  the  said  privateer,  or  ma<^ter 
of  the  said  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  or  against  the  owner  or  owners  of  the 
same,  in  which  the  said  slave  or  slaves  is,  or  are  carried  away;  and  by  the  said 
action  or  suit,  recover  of  him  or  them,  double  damages. 

"And  whereas,  disputes  may  arrise  respecting  the  knowledge  that  the 
owner  or  owners,  commanders  or  masters  of  the  said  private  men  of  war,  mer- 
chant ships  or  vessels  may  have  of  any  slave  or  slaves  being  on  board  a  priva- 
teer«  or  merchant  ship  or  vessel, — 

'*He  it  therefore  further  enacted,  and  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  it  is 
enacted,  that  when  any  owner  or  owners  of  any  slave  or  si  •  .  s  in  tins  colony, 
shall  suspect  that  a  slave  or  slaves,  to  him,  her  or  them  belonging,  is,  or  are, 
on  board  any  private  man  of  w:ir,  or  mercliant  ship  or  vessel,  the  owner  or 
wwncrs  of  such  slave  or  slaves  may  make  apj)licatioii,  l  iiher  to  the  owner  or 
owners,  or  to  the  commander  or  master  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel,  before  its 
sailing,  and  inform  him  or  them  thereof;  which  being  done  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  more  substantial  witness  or  witnesses,  the  said  information  or  applica- 
tion shall  amount  to^  and  be  construed,  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  full  proof  of 
bis  or  their  knowledge  thereof;  provided,  the  said  slave  or  slaves  shall  go  in 
any  such  ship  or  vessel. 

**  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  the  owner  or 
corners  of  any  slave  or  slaves  in  this  colony,  or  any  Other  person  or  persons, 
it?^^i!!y  authorized  by  the  owner  or  owners  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  sliall  attempt  to 
on  board  any  privateer,  or  a  merchant  ship  or  vessel,  to  search  for  his,  lier 
or  their  slave  or  slaves,  and  the  commander  or  master  of  such  ship  or  vl  ■-m  1, 
or  other  officer  or  officers  on  board  the  same,  in  the  absence  of  the  comm.iiuier 
or  master,  shall  refuse  to  permit  such  owner  or  owners  of  a  slave  or  slaves,  or 
other  person  or  persons,  authorized,  as  aforesaid,  to  go  on  board  and  search 
for  the  slave  or  slaves  by  him,  her  or  them  missed,  or  found  absent  such  refus- 
al shall  be  deemed,  construed,  and  taken  to  be  full  proof  that  the  owner  or 
owners,  commander  or  master  of  the  said  privateer  or  other  ship  or  vessel, 
lath,  or  have  a  real  knowledijc  that  such  slave  or  slaves  is,  or  are  on  board. 

"And  this  act  shall  be  forthwith  pul)lished,  and  therefrom  have,  and  take 
fwce  and  effect,  in  and  thri ui'^liotit  this  colony. 

"Accordingly  the  said  act  ua>  jniblished  by  the  beat  of  drum,  on  the  17th 
day  01  June,  1757,  a  few  minutes  betore  noon,  by 

"THO.  WARD,  SecreUry."! 


*  R.  I.  Col.  Rocs.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  64, 65. 
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The  education  of  the  Negro  slave  in  this  colony  was  thought 

to  be  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  masterclass.  Ignorance 

was  tlie  sine  qua  mm  of  slavery.  The  civil  government  and  eccle- 
siastical establishment  ground  him,  body  and  s|nrit,  as  between 
"the  upper  and  nether  niillstonus."  But  tlie  Negro  was  a  good 
listener,  and  was  not  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  around 
him.    He  was  neither  blind  nor  deaf. 

The  fires  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle  began  to  melt  the  frozen 
feelings  of  the  colonists  towards  the  slaves.  When  they  began 
to  feel  the  British  lion  clutching  at  the  throat  of  their  own  liber- 
ties, the  bondage  of  the  Negro  stared  them  in  the  face.  They 
knew  the  Negro's  power  of  endurance^  his  personal  courage,  his 
admirable  promptitude  in  the  performance  of  difficult  tasks,  and 
his  desperate  spirit  when  pressed  too  sharply.  The  thought  of 
such  an  ally  for  the  English  army,  such  an  element  in  their  rear, 
was  louder  in  their  souls  than  the  roar  of  the  enemy's  g^ns.  The 
act  of  June,  1774,  shows  how  deeply  the  people  felt  on  the  subject 

**  An  Act  paoHiBrriNG  the  importation  op  Negroes  into  this  Colony. 

Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  America  are  generally  engaged  in  the  prese^ 
vation  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties,  among  which,  that  of  personal  freedom 
must  be  considered  as  the  greatest;  as  those  who  are  desirous  of  enjoying  all 
the  advantages  of  liberty  themselves,  should  be  willing  to  extend  personal  lib* 

•rty  to  others ;  — 

"  Therefore,  Ije  it  enacted  by  this  General  Assembly,  and  by  tlie  authority 
tliereot  it  is  enacted,  that  for  the  future,  no  nes;ro  or  mulatto  slave  shall  be 
brought  into  this  colony;  and  in  case  any  slave  shall  hereafter  be  brought  in, 
he  or  she  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  rendered  immediately  free,  so  far  as  respects 
personal  freedom,  and  the  enjoyment  of  private  property,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  native  Indians. 

**  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  this  law  shall  not  extend  to  servants  of  per* 
sons  travelling  througli  this  colony,  who  arc  not  inhabitants  thereof  and  who 
carry  them  out  with  them,  when  they  leave  the  same. 

Provitled,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  to 
extend,  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave,  belonging  to  any  inhabitant  of  either  of 
the  British  colonies,  islands  or  plantations,  who  shall  come  into  this  colony, 
with  an  intention  to  settle  or  reside,  for  a  number  of  years,  therein;  but  socb 
negro  or  mulatto,  so  brought  into  this  colony,  by  such  person  indining  to 
settle  or  reside  therein,  shall  be,  and  remain,  in  the  same  situation,  and  subject 
m  like  manner  to  their  master  or  mistress,  as  they  were  in  the  colony  origan* 
tation  from  whence  they  removed. 

'*  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  if  any  j)erson,  so  coming  into  this  colony,  to 
settle  or  reside,  as  aforesaid,  shall  afterwards  remove  out  of  the  same,  such 
person  shall  be  obliged  to  carry  all  such  negro  or  mulatto  slaves,  as  alsoaU 
such  as  shall  be  bom  from  them,  out  of  the  colony  with  them. 
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"Provided,  also,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  to 
extend,  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave  brought  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  into 
the  West  Indies,  on  board  any  vessel  belonging  to  this  colony,  and  whicli 
negro  or  mulatto  slave  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  West  Indies,  but  shall, 
be  brought  into  this  colony. 

''Provided,  that  the  owner  of  such  negro  or  mulatto  slave  give  bond  to  the 
general  treasurer  of  the  S3ud  colony,  within  ten  days  after  such  arrival  in  the 
samof  ;^too,  lawful  money,  for  each  and  every  such  negro  or  mulatto  slave  so 
lirnught  in,  that  such  negro  or  mulatto  slave  shall  be  exported  out  of  the  colony, 
wicliin  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  bond;  ii  such  negro  or  mulatto  be  alive, 
and  in  a  condition  to  be  removed. 

"Trovided,  al^o,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  extend,  or  be  deemed  to 
extend,  to  any  negro  or  mulatto  slave  that  may  be  on  board  any  vessel  bclong- 
iog  to  this  colony,  now  at  sea,  in  her  presen^t  voyage.** ' 

In  1730  the  population  of  Rhode  Island  was,  whites,  15,302; 
Indians,  985  ;  Negroes,  1,648;  total,  17,935.  In  1749  there  were 
28,439  whites,  and  3,077  Negroes.  Indians  were  not  given  this 
vear.  In  1756  the  whites  numbered  35,939,  the  Negroes  4,697. 
In  1774  Rhode  Island  contained  9,439  families,  Newport  had 
9.209  inhabitants.  The  whites  in  the  entire  colony  niniibered 
54435,  the  Negroes,  3,761,  and  the  Indians,  1,482.2  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Negro  population  fell  off  between  the  years 
1749  and  1774.  It  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  mentioned  before, 
—  that  many  ran  away  on  ships  that  came  into  the  Province. 

The  Negroes  received  better  tre^ment  at  this  time  than  at 
any  other  period  during  the  existence  of  the  colony.  There  was 
a  general  relaxation  of  the  severe  laws  that  had  been  so  rigidly 
enforced.  They  took  great  interest  in  public  meetings,  devoured 
with  avidity  every  scrap  of  news  regarding  the  movements  of  the 
Tory  forces,  listened  with  rapt  attention  to  the  patriotic  conver- 
sations of  their  masters,  and  when  the  storm-chuid  uf  war  broke 
were  as  eager  to  fight  for  the  independence  of  North  America  as 
their  masters. 


'  R.  I.  Col.  Recs.,  vol.  vit.  pp.  251,  252. 

*  American  Anaals,  vol  U.  pp.  107, 155,  156,  1S4,  aad  265. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 


1664-1775. 


New  Jersey  passes  into  the  Hands  of  the  English.  —  Poutical  Powers  conveyed  to  BERkSLSv 

AND  CaRTBRBT.  —  LbGISLATIOM  Oft  TMK  SuB)«CT  OF  SlaVBITV  DUmNO  THV  EtCHTSBtrra  CKIfirRT. 

—  Tnr  Coi  osY  nivir  i  n  r-ro  East  and  Wf:st  Jersey. — Sfparate  Govf.knmfnt?;.  —  An  A(-r 
CONCERNING  SlaVEKV  BV  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  EaST  JeRSSV.  —  GENERAL  ArrB£HENSinX 
nsnCTlNGTHB  RISING  OP  NbcRO  AND  INDIAN  StAVRS.  — EaST  AND  WsST  JbRSBV  ftURirCNDeR 
THBIR  Rights  of  Government  to  the  Qiten.  —  A-.  Act  for  rkcii.atin'"-  thf  (  .-mi  t  of 
Slaves.  — Impost-Tax  of  Ten  Pounds  levied  upon  each  Negro  iMroRTSD  into  the  Colony.  — 
Thb  Gbnbral  Codrt  passrs  a  Law  RocvLATtNC  th>  TkuL  op  Slaves. — Nbcross  riocd  out  op 

TRB  MltntA  ESTAaUSMMBNT  VPON  COKOITION.  —  POPULATION  OP  THB  JbRSBTS  IN  1738  AND  I745. 


HE  colony  of  New  Jersey  passed  into  the  control  of  the 


English  in  1664;  and  the  first  grant  of  political  powers. 


upon  which  the  government  was  erected,  was  conveyed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret  during  the  same 
year.  In  the  **  Proprietary  Articles  of  Concession/'  the  words  ser- 
vaniSt  siaves,  and  Christian  servants  occur.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  colonists  to  draw  a  distinction  between  servants  for  a 
term  of  years^*  and  servants  for  HfeJ*  between  white  servants- 
and  black  slaves,  between  Christians  and  pagans. 

When  slavery  was  introducfed  into  Jersey  is  not  known.' 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  made  its  appearance  there  almost  as 
early  as  in  New  Netherlands.  The  Dutch,  the  Quakers,  and  the 
Er,,»;lish  held  slaves.  But  ihc  s\  htcm  was  milder  here  than  in  any 
of  the  other  colonies.  The  Negroes  were  scattered  among  the 
families  of  the  whites,  and  were  treated  with  great  hr.manitv. 
Lc:;islation  on  the  subject  of  slavery  did  not  begin  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  not  severe.  Before 
this  time,  say  three-quarters  of  a  century,  a  few  Acts  had  been 
passed  calculated  to  protect  the  slave  element  from  the  sin  of 
intoxication.    In  1675  an  Act  passed,  imposing  fines  and  punisb- 


'  It  uiifortnnato  tliat  thrre  is  no  good  history  of  New  tcrsey.  The  tcc«>ni-  i  l  the 
Historical  Society  ot  that  ^uiu  are  nut  cunventently  printed,  nor  valuable  m  cak>iual  data. 
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ments  upon  any  white  person  who  should  trausi)<)it,  harbor,  or 
entertain  "apprentices,  servants,  or  slaves."  It  was  perfectly 
natural  that  the  Negroes  should  be  of  a  nomadic  disposition. 
They  had  no  homes,  no  wives,  no  children,  —  nothing  to  attach 
them  to  a  locality.  Those  who  resided  near  the  seacoast 
watched,  with  unflagging  interest,  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
mysterious  white-winged  vessels.  They  hung  upon  the  storied 
lips  of  every  fugitive,  and  dreamed  of  lands  afar  where  they 
might  find  that  liberty  for  which  their  souls  thirsted  as  the  hart 
for  the  water-brook.  Far  from  their  native  country,  without  the 
blessings  of  the  Church,  or  the  warmth  of  substantial  friendship^ 
they  fell  into  a  listless  condition,  a  somnolence  that  led  them  to 
stagger  against  some  of  the  regulations  of  the  Province.  Their 
wandering  was  not  inspired  by  any  subjective,  inherent,  generic 
evil:  it  was  but  the  tossing  of  a  weary,  distressed  mind  under 
the  dreadful  influences  of  a  hateful  dream.  And  what  little  there 
is  in  tl.c  early  records  of  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  is  at  once  a 
compliment  Lo  the  humanity  of  the  master,  and  the  docility  of 
the  slave. 

In  1676  the  colony  was  divided  into  East  and  West  Jersey, 
with  separate  governments.  The  laws  of  East  Jersey,  i)romul- 
gatcd  in  16S2,  contained  laws  prohibiting  the  entertaining  of 
fugitive  servants,  or  trading  with  Negroes.  The  law  respecting 
fugitive  servants  was  intended  to  destroy  the  hopes  of  runaways 
in  the  entertainment  they  so  frequently  obtained  at  the  hands  of 
benevolent  Quakers  and  other  enemies  of  "indenture"  and 
slavery.  The  law-makers  acted  upon  the  presumption,  that  as  the 
Negro  had  no  property,  did  not  own  himself,  be  could  not  sell  any 
article  of  his  own.  AH  slaves  who  attempted  to  dispose  of  any 
article  were  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  law  made  it  a  misde- 
meanor for  a  free  person  to  purchase  any  thing  from  a  slave,  and 
hence  cut  o£f  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  more  industrious  slaves, 
who  by  their  frugality  often  prepared  something  for  sale. 

In  16^  **an  Act  concerning  slaves"  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  East  Jersey.  It  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the 
trial  of  "  negroes  and  other  slaves^  for  felonies  punishable  with 
deathy  by  a  jury  of  tivelvt  pirsons  biforc  tJutc  justices  of  the  peace  ; 
for  theft,  before  tivo  justices  ;  the  punishment  by  ivhippiug."  Here 
was  the  grandest  evidence  of  the  high  character  of  the  white 
population  in  East  Jersey.  In  every  other  colony  in  North 
America  the  Negro  was  denied  the  right  of  "  trial  by  jury,"  so 
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•sacred  to  Englishmen.  In  Virginia,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  —  in  all  the  colonies,  —  the  Negro  went  into  court 
convicted,  went  out  convicted,  and  was  executed,  upon  the  frailest 
evidence  imaginable.  But  here  in  Jersey  the  only  example  of 
justice  was  shown  toward  the  Negro  in  North  America.  "Trial 
by  jury"  implied  the  right  to  be  sworn,  and  give  competent 
testimony.  A  Negro  slave,  when  on  trial  for  his  life,  was 
accorded  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  twelve  honest  white 
colonists  before  three  justices  of  the  peace.  This  was  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  where 
Negroes  were  arrested  upon  the  incoherent  accusations  of  disso- 
lute whites  and  terrified  blacks.  It  gave  the  Negroes  a  new  and 
an  anomalous  position  in  the  New  World.  It  banished  the 
cruel  theory  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  Connecticut,  that  the 
Negro  was  a  pagan,  and  therefore  should  not  be  sworn  in  courts 
cf  justice,  and  threw  open  a  wide  door  for  his  entrance  into  a 
more  hopeful  state  than  he  had,  up  to  that  time,  dared  to  antici- 
pate. It  allowed  him  to  infer  that  his  life  was  a  little  more  than 
that  of  the  brute  that  perisheth  ;  that  he  could  not  be  dragged  by 
malice  liirough  the  forms  of  a  trial,  without  jury,  witness,  counsel, 
or  friend,  to  an  ignominious  death,  that  was  to  be  regretted  only  by 
his  master,  and  his  regrets  to  be  solaced  by  the  Legislature  paying 
"the  ])rice  ; "  that  the  law  regarded  him  as  a  man,  whose  life  was 
too  dear  to  be  committed  to  the  disposition  of  irascible  men, 
whose  prejudices  could  be  mollified  only  in  extreme  cruelty  or 
cold-blooded  murder.  It  had  much  to  do  toward  elevating  t'ne 
character  of  the  Negro  in  New  Jersey.  It  first  fired  his  heart 
with  the  noble  impulse  of  gratitude,  and  then  led  him  to  ho^. 
And  how  much  that  little  word  means  1  It  causes  the  soul  to 
spread  its  white  pinions  to  every  favoring  breeze,  and  hasten  on 
to  a  propitious  future.  And  then  the  fact  that  Negroes  had 
rights  acknowledged  by  the  statutes,  and  respectfully  accorded 
them  by  the  courts,  had  its  due  influence  upon  the  white 
colonists.  The  men,  or  class  of  men,  who  have  rights  not  chal- 
lenged, command  the  respect  of  others.  The  fact  clothes  them 
with  dignity  as  with  a  garment.  And  then,  by  the  inevitable 
logic  of  the  position  of  the  courts  of  East  Jersey,  the  colonists 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Negroes  among  them  had 
other  rights.  Aiul,  as  it  has  been  said  already,  they  received  bet- 
ter treatment  here  than  in  any  other  colony  in  the  country. 

In  West  Jersey  happily  the  word  "  slave  "  was  omitted  from  the 
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laws.  Only  servants  and  runaway  servants  were  mentioned,  and 
the  selling  of  rum  to  Negroes  and  Indians  was  strictly  forbidden. 

The  fear  of  insurrection  among  Indians  and  Negroes  was 
general  throughout  all  of  the  colonies.  One  a  savage,  and  the 
other  untutored,  they  knew  but  two  manifestations,  —  gratitude 
and  revenge.  It  was  deemed  a  wise  precaution  to  keep  these 
unfortunate  people  as  far  removed  from  the  exciting  influences  of 
rum  as  possible.  Chapter  twenty-three  of  a  law  passed  in  West 
Jersey  in  1676,  providing  for  publicity  in  judicial  proceedings, 
concludes  as  follows :  — 

"That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  inhabiting  the  said  province,  shall, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  be  free  from  oppression  and  slavery.'' ' 

In  1702  the  proprietors  of  East  and  West  Jersey  surrendered 
their  rights  of  government  to  the  queen.  The  Province  was 
immediately  placed  with  N\  w  York,  and  the  government  commit- 
ted to  the  hands  of  Lord  Cornbury.^  In  1704  "Att  Act  for^regu- 
iating  negroct  Indian  and  mulatto  slaves  within  the  province  of 
Xtw  yersey"  was  introduced,  but  was  tabled  and  disallowed. 
The  Negroes  had  just  cause  for  the  fears  they  entertained  as  to 
legislation  directed  at  the  few  rights  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
Jersey  government.  Their  fellow-servants  over  in  New  York  had 
suffered  under  severe  laws,  and  at  that  time  had  no  privilege 
in  which  they  could  rejoice.  In  17 13  the  following  law  was 
passed; — 

An  act  for  regulating  slaves,  (i  Nev.  L.,  c.  10.)  Sect.  i.  Against  trading 
with  slaves.  2.  For  arrest  of  slaves  being  without  pass.  3.  Negro  belonging 
to  another  province,  not  I'aving  license,  to  be  \vhipi)cd  and  committed  to  jail. 
4.  Punisiimeut  o£  slaves  lor  crimes  to  be  by  three  or  more  justices  of  the 
peace,  with  five  of  the  princip;^!  freeholders,  without  a  grand  jury;  seven 
agfceing,  shall  give  judgment.  5.  Method  in  such  causes  more  particularly 
described.  Provides  that  *the  evidence  of  Indian,  ncigrOt  or  mulatto  slaves 
shall  be  admitted  and  allowed  on  trials  of  such  slaves,  on  all  causes  criminal.' 
6.  Owner  may  demand  a  jury.  7,  8.  Compensation  to  owners  for  death  of 
slave.  9.  A  slave  for  attempting  to  ravish  any  wliite  woman,  or  presuming 
*tO  assault  or  strike  any  free  man  or  woman  professing  Christianity."  any  two 

'  Freedom  and  Bondage,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

*  The  foBowinur  woe  die  instraelioiis  his  lordslup  reodved,  ceneeming  the  treatment  of 

Nq;ro  slaves  :  You  shall  endeavour  to  get  a  law  pa<>t  for  the  restraining  of  any  inhuman  severity, 
which  by  ill  masters  or  overseers  mav  be  used  toward-*  their  Christian  servants  and  their  slaves,  an^l 
that  provision  be  made  therein  liiat  tlie  willull  killing  of  Indi«ui!i  and  negroes  may  be  puni&heU  with 
<l<;ath,  and  that  a  fit  penalty  be  cmpoaad  for  the  maiming  of  them.'*— ^rMibM  andBtitdagi,  voL 
j*P>  ate,  note. 
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justices  have  discrctionarj'  powers  to  inflict  corporal  punishment,  not  extending 
to  life  or  limb.  lo.  Slaves,  for  stealing,  to  be  whipped,  ri.  Penalties  on 
justices,  &c..  ncglcctinix  duty.  i-.  Punislimcnt  for  concealing,  barborinij.  or 
entertaining  slaves  ol  others.  13.  ProvidL-^  that  no  Negro.  Indian,  or  mulatto 
,  that  siiall  thereafter  L>e  made  free,  shall  hold  any  real  estate  in  his  own  right, 
in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail.  14.  '  And  whereas  it  is  found  by  experience  that  free 
Negroes  are  an  idle,  slothful  people,  and  prove  very  often  a  charge  to  the  place 
where  they  are,*  enacts  that  owners  manumitting,  shall  give  security,  &c.*'  * 

Nearly  all  the  humane  features  of  the  Jersey  laws  were  sup- 
planted by  .severe  prohibitions,  requirements,  and  penalties.  The 
trial  by  jury  wa.s  eonst  rued  to  .mean  that  one  Ncgro'.s  testimony 
was  good  against  another  Negro  in  a  trial  for  a  felony,  allowing- 
the  uwner  of  the  slave  to  demand  a  jury.  Humane  masters  were 
denied  tlie  right  to  emancipate  their  slaves,  and  the  lattc-r  were 
I)r()iiil)ited  from  owning  real  property  in  fee  simple  or  fee  tail. 
Having  stripped  the  Negro  of  the  few  rights  he  possessed,  the 
General  Court,  during  the  same  year,  went  on  to  reduce  him  to 
absoli^te  property,  and  levied  an  impost-tax  of  ten  pounds  upon 
every  Negro  imported  into  the  colony,  to  remain  in  force  for 
seven  years.  * 

In  1754  an  Act  provided,  that  in  the  borough  of  Elizabeth  any 
white  servant  or  servants,  slave  or  slaves,  which  shall  "  be  brought 
before  the  Mayor,  &c.,  by  their  masters  or  other  inhabitant  of  the 
Borough,  for  any  misdemeanor  rude  or  disorderly  behavior,  may 
be  committed  to  the  workhouse  to  hard  labor  and  receive  correc- 
tion not  exceeding  thirty  lashes."  '  This  Act  was  purely  local  in 
character,  and  indiscriminate  in  its  application  to  every  class  of 
servants.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a  police  regulation,  and  as. 
such  was  a  wholesome  law. 

In  1768  the  General  Court  jiassed  An  Act  to  regulate  the  trial 
of  slaves  for  uiuidtr  and  other  crimes  atid  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
act,  C:'re.  Sections  one  and  two  provided  for  the  ti  ial  of  slaves  by 
the  ordinary  higher  criminal  courts.  Section  three  provided  that 
tlie  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of  slaves  should  be  levied 
upon  all  the  owners  of  :ible-bodicd  slaves  in  the  county,  by  order 
of  the  justices  presiding  at  the  trial.  Section  four  repealed  sec- 
tions four,  five,  six,  and  seven  of  the  Act  of  1713.  This  was 
significant.  It  portended  a  better  feeling  toward  the  Negroes,  and 
illumined  the  dark  horizon  of  slavery  with  the  distant  light  of 


*  Freedom  and  BoBda(|c^  vol.  i.  pb  964.  *  Hsrd,  voL  i.  pw  185. 
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hope.  A  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  better  treatment  for  Negro 
slaves  made  itself  maniicst  at  this  time.  When  the  Quaker  found 
the  prejudice  against  himself  subsiding,  he  turned,  like  a  good 
Samaritan,  to  pour  the  wine  of  human  sympathy  iiU  )  the  lacerated 
feelings  of  the  Xegro.  Private  instruction  was  given  to  them  in 
many  parts  uf  Jersey.  The  gospel  was  expo  muled  to  them  m  its 
beauty  and  simplicity,  and  produced  its  good  fruit  in  better  lives. 

The  next  year,  1769,  a  mercenary  spirit  inspired  and  secured 
the  passage  of  another  Act  levying  a  tax  upon  imported  slaves^ 
and  requiring  persons  manumitting  slaves  to  give  better  securi- 
ties.  It  reads,  — 

*•  W  hereas  duties  on  the  importation  of  negroes  in  several  o£  the  neighbor 
ing  colonics  hath,  on  experience,  been  found  beneficial  In  the  introduction  of 
sober  industrious  foreigners,  to  settle  under  bis  Majesty's  allegiance,  and  the 
promoting  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  inhabitants  in  general,  in  order  there- 
fore to  promote  the  same  good  designs  in  this  government  and  that  such  as 
purchase  slaves  may  contribute  some  equitable  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens.-'  * 

How  an  impost-tax  upon  imported  slaves  would  be  "benefi- 
cial in  the  introduction  of  sober  industrious  foreigners,"  is  not 
easily  perceived  ;  and  how  it  would  promote  "a  spirit  of  industry 
among  the  inhabitants  in  general,"  is  a  problem  most  difficult  of 
solution.  But  these  were  the  lofty  reasons  that  inspired  the. 
General  Court  to  seek  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Pro\  ince  with 
money  drawn  from  the  slave-lottery,  where  human  beings  were 
raffled  off  to  the  highest  bidders  in  the  colony.  The  cautious 
language  in  which  the  Act  was  couched  indicated  the  sensitive 
state  of  the  public  conscience  on  slavery  at  that  time.  They  were 
afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  They  did  not  dare  to. say  to  the  people: 
We  propose  to  repair  the  streets  of  your  towns,  the  public  roads, 
and  lighten  the  burden  of  taxation,  by  saying  to  men-stealers,  we 
will  allow  you  to  sell  your  cargoes  of  slaves  into  this  colony  pro- 
vided you  share  the  spoils  of  your  superlative  crime !  No,  they 
had  to  tell  the  people  that  the  introduction  of  Nci^ro  slaves,  uj^on 
whom  there  was  a  tax,  would  entice  sober  and  industrious  white 
people  to  come  amonr;  them,  and  would  quicken  the  entire  Prov- 
ince with  a  spirit  of  thrift  never  before  witnessed  ! 

In  1760  the  Negro  was  ruled  out  of  the  militia  establishment 
upon  a  condition.    The  law  provided  against  the  enlistment  of 

*  Hurd,  voL  L  p.  285. 
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any  "young  man  under  the  aj^e  of  twenty-one  ycars^  or  any  slaves 
lu/io  are  so  for  terms  of  life,  or  af'prentiees''  without  leave  of  their 
masters.  This  was  the  mildest  prohibition  against  the  entrance 
of  the  slave  into  the  militia  service  in  any  of  the  colonies. 
There  is  nothinir  said  about  the  cmi>lovnient  of  the  free  Xe<rroes 
in  this  service;  atid  it  is  fair  to  suppose,  in  view  of  the  mild 
character  of  the  laws,  that  tht  v  were  not  cxcUkIccI.  In  settle- 
ments where  the  German  and  Quaker  elements  predominated,  the 
Negro  found  that  his  "lines  had  fallen  unto  him  in  pleasant 
places,  and  that  he  had  a  goodly  heritage."  In  the  coast  towns, 
and  in  the  great  centres  of  population,  the  white  people  were  of  a 
poorer  class..  Many  were  adventurers,  cruel  and  unscrupulous 
in  their  methods.  The  speed  with  which  the  people  sought  to 
obtain  a  competency  wore  the  finer  edges  of  their  feeling  to  the 
coarse  grain  of  selfishness;  and  they  not  only  drew  themselves 
up  into  the  miserable  rags  of  their  own  selfish  aggrandizements 
as  far  as  all  competitors  were  concerned,  but  regarded  slavery 
with  imperturbable  complacency. 

In  1738  the  population  of  the  Jerseys  was,  whites,  43,388; 
blacks,  3.981.  In  1745  the  whites  numbered  56,797,  and  the 
blacks,  4,606.' 

'  AjneriouB  Annals,  vol.  U.  pp.  127,  143. 
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THE  COLONY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


1665-1775. 


Ites  Caxoukas  secbvb  two  DtmiucTrr  Chartsm  prom  ths  Crown  of  Grbat  Britaiii.~Bm 

OP  Slaxhrv  Lkc.isi.ation  —  I.av.  i   rMn  ishisg  Si-AvrKv.  —  Tmk  Slavk  Pori  LATios  of  nns 

PSOUNCE  RBGARDBO  AS  CHATTEL  PROrBKTY.  —  TRIAL  OF  SLAVES.  —  INCREASE  OF  SlAVB  PoFU- 

LATTON.— Ths  Incrbasb  IK  THB  Rice  Tradb. — Sbvcrs  Laws  BSCiTLATtxc  THB  Privats  AMD 
Ft'BUC  Conduct  or  Slaves.  —  Pinishmest  ok  Slaves  fok  rltnning  away  —The  Life  of 
Slavs*  bbcardbo  as  or  Littlb  Consbqubncb  by  tub  Violent  Master  Class.— Ak  Act 

SMfOWBBtlkG  TWO  JuSTICBS  OP  THB  FkACB  TO  tKYBSTtCATB  TRBATMBKT  OP  StAVSS.— AN  ACT 

PHOHIBITINC  THB  OvBRWORKINC  OP  StAVBS  —  Slavb-MaRKBT  AT  CHARLESTOM.'^iNStntRBCnON. 

—  A  L.\W  AL-THOKUINC  THE  CARRYING  OF  FiRE-ArMS  AMONG  THE  WHITES  — ThE  EnLISTMEICT 

or  Slaves  to  serve  in  Time  op  Alarm.  —  Negroes  admitted  to  the  Militia  Service.— 
C0ltrBN«ATlON  TO  MASTSia  FOR  TUB  LoSS  OF  Slavus  kii  i  i;i>  BV  THB  EnBMY  OR  WHO  DBSBUT 

—  FhW  SlaVFs  VANfMITTKD.  —  FkoM  1754-1776  LlTTt  I  I  I  f.l'^LATlON  OS  THF-  Si  njFCT  OF 
SlAVEKV.  — TllHKAIEMNU  WaK  BLI-MEEN  LnGLAND  AND  HLK  I'KOVINCIAL  DErENDESClES.  —  ThE 

Efpbct  uroN  Pcauc  Ssmtimbiit. 


HE  Carolinas  received  two  diticrent  charters  from  the  crown 


of  Great  Britain.    The  first  was  witnessed  by  the  king  at 


Westminster,  March  24,  1663;  the  second,  June  30,  1665. 
The  last  charter  was  surrendered  to  the  king  by  seven  of  the  eight 
proprietors  on  the  25th  July,  1729.  The  government  became 
regal ;  and  the  Province  was  immediately  divided  into  North  and 
South  Carolina  by  an  order  of  the  British  Council,  and  the  bound- 
aries between  the  two  governments  fixed. 

There  were  Negro  slaves  in  the  Carolinas  from  the  earliest 
days  of  their  existence.  The  era  of  slavery  legislation  began  about 
the  year  1690.  The  first  Act  for  the  "  Better  Ordering  of  Slaves  " 
was  "  read  three  times  and  passed,  and  ratified  in  open  Parliament, 
the  seventh  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini.  1690."  It  bore  the 
.si:;naturcs  of  Selh  Sothell,  G.  Muschanij),  John  Beresford,  and 
John  Harris.  It  contained  fifteen  articles  of  the  severest  cIkucIc- 
tcr.  On  the  7th  of  June,  17  12,  the  first  positive  law  cstablishiiiL: 
slavery  passed,  and  was  signed.'    The  entire  Act  embraced  thirty- 

*  An  eminent  lawyer,  chief  justice  <>f  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  ,  and  « 

warm  personal  friend  of  mine,  recently  siid  to  me.  durin;^  an  afternoon  stroll,  th.tt  ho  never  knew 
that  sbvery  was  ever  establiithed  by  statute  in  any  ul  the  Unti^h  colonies  in  North  America. 
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five  sections.  Section  one  is  quoted  in  full  because  of  the  interest 
that  centres  in  it  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  slavery  legis- 
lation in  the  colonies. 

I.  Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by  his  Kxcellenry.  William.  Lord  Cmven, 
Pai.uinc,  and  the  rest  of  the  true  and  absolute  Loru.s  and  Proprietors  ot  this 
Province,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  members  of 
the  General  Assembly,  now  met  at  Charlestown,  for  the  South-west  part  of  this 
Province,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  negroes,  mulatoes,  musti- 
»>es  or  Indians,  which  at  any  time  heretofore  have  been  sold,  or  now  are  held 
or  taken  to  be,  or  hereafter  shall  be  bought  and  sold  for  slaves,  are  hereby 
declared  slaves:  and  they,  and  their  children,  arc  hereby  made  and  declared 
slaves,  to  all  intents  and  purposes;  exccptini;::  all  such  nei^rocs.  mulatoes,  mus- 
tizocs  or  Indians,  which  lit  rctotOre  h.ive  l)een,  or  iicrealter  sli.ill  he,  for  some 
particular  merit,  m.ide  and  lieclarcd  tree,  either  by  the  Governor  and  council 
of  this  Province,  pursuant  to  any  Act  or  law  of  this  Province,  or  by  their 
respective  owners  or  masters ;  and  also,  excepting  all  such  negroes,  mulatoes, 
mu-a-.  oes  or  Indians,  as  can  prove  they  ought  not  to  be  sold  for  slaves.  And 
in  case  any  negro»  mulatoe,  mustizoe  or  Indian,  doth  lay  claim  to  his  or  her 
freedom,  upon  all  or  any  of  the  said  accounts,  the  same  shall  be  finally  heard 
and  determined  by  the  Governor  and  council  of  this  Province/' ' 

The  above  .section  was  re-enacted  into  another  law,  containing 
forty-three  sections,  passed  on  the  23d  of  February,  1722.  \'ir- 
ginia  declared  that  children  should  follow  the  condition  of  their 
mothers,  but  never  passed  a  law  in  any  respect  lil&e  unto  this  most 
remarkable  Act,  South  Carolina  has  the  unenviable  reputation 
of  being  the  only  colony  in  North  America  where  by  positive 
statute  the  Negro  was  dooiped  to  perpetual  bondage.'  On  the 
loth  of  May,  1740,  an  act  regulating  slaves,  containing  fifty  sec- 
tions, recites :  — 

"  Whereas,  in  his  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,  slavery  has  been 
introduced  and  allowed,  and  the  people  coninuMily  called  nci^rocs,  Indians, 
mulatlDcs  and  •nuisti/.oes,  have  hccn  ciccmed  absoiulc  slaves,  and  the  subjects 
of  property  in  the  hands  o£  particular  persons,  the  extent  of  whose  power  over 
such  slaves  ought  to  be  settled  and  limited  by  positive  laws,  so  that  the  slave 
may  be  kept  in  due  subjection  and  obedience,  and  the  owners  and  other  per^ 
sons  having  the  care  and  government  of  slaves  may  be  restrained  from  exer- 
cising too  great  rigour  and  cruelty  over  them,  and  that  the  public  peace  and 
order  of  this  Province  may  be  preserved:  We  pray  your  most  sacred  Majes^ 
that  it  may  be  enacted."  3 


*  Statutes  of  S.  C,  vol.  vn.  p.  35a. 

*  Virginia  made  slavay  statutory  as  did  other  colonies,  bat  w«  have  no  ttalate  ao  asplieit 
at  the  above  But  slavery  was  slavery  in  all  the  ooloiiies,  cmd  and  haitfoL 

*  Statutes  o£  S.  C,  voL  vii.  p.  397. 
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The  first  section  of  this  Act  was  made  more  elaborate  than  any 
/)iher  law  previously  passed.  It  bore  all  the  marks  of  ripe  schol- 
arship and  profound  law  learning.  The  first  section  is  produced 
here:— 

• 

And  be  it  enacted,  by  the  honorable  William  Bull,  Esquire,  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  CommandeF-in^htef,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  his 
Majesty's  honorable  Council,  and  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  this 
Proyjnce,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  all  negroes  and  Indians,  (free 
Indians  in  ami^  with  this  government,  and  negroes,  m  1!  it:oes  and  mustizocs, 
who  are  now  free,  excepted,)  mulattoes  or  mustizocs  who  now  are,  or  shall 
hereafter  l)c,  in  this  Province,  nnd  all  their  issue  and  offsprinc^,  born  or  to  be 
born,  shall  l)c,  and  they  arc  hcrct)\  declared  to  be,  and  remain  iorever  here- 
after, absolute  slaves,  and  shall  t'dlow  the  condition  of  the  mother,  and  shall 
be  deemed,  held,  taken,  reputed  and  adjudged  in  law,  to  be  chattels  personal, 
in  tl)e  hands  of  their  owners  and  possessors,  and  their  executors,  administra- 
tors and  assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions  and  purposes  whatsoever;  pro- 
vidtd  eUways^  that  if  any  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustizo,  shall  claim  his  or 
her  freedom,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or 
mustizo,  or  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  on  his  or  her  behalf,  to  apply 
to  the  justices  of  his  Majesty's  court  of  common  picas,  by  petition  or  motion, 
either  during  the  sitting  of  the  said  court,  or  i^efore  any  of  the  justices  of  the 
same  court,  at  any  time  in  the  vacation  ;  and  the  said  court,  or  any  of  the  jus- 
tices thereof,  shall,  and  they  are  hereby  fully  impowered  to.  aflmit  any  jicrson 
so  applying  to  be  guardian  for  any  negro.  Indi.iii,  mulatto  or  inu^ti/<>.  ( l.iimiug 
his,  her  or  their  Irceuuni ;  and  such  guardians  sliall  be  enabled,  entitled  and 
capable  in  law,  to  bring  an  action  of  trespass  in  the  nature  of  ravishment  of 
wvd,  against  any  person  who  shall  d^m  property  in,  or  who  shall  be  in  pos- 
session of,  any  such  negro,  Indian,  mulatto  or  mustizo;  and  the  defendant 
shall  and  may  plead  the  general  issue  on  such  action  brought,  and  the  special 
natter  may  and  shall  be  given  in  evidence,  and  upon  a  general  or  sj^ccial  ver- 
dict found,  judgment  shall  be  given  according  to  the  very  right  of  the  cause, 
without  having  any  regard  to  any  delect  in  the  proceedings,  either  in  forra 
or  substance :  and  if  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  pi. lintilf,  a  special  entry 
shall  be  made,  tlcclaring  that  tlie  ward  of  tlic  plaintiff  is  iicc.  and  the  jury  shall 
assess  damages  which  the  plaintiff ward  liath  sustained,  and  the  court  .shall 
give  judgment,  and  award  execution,  against  the  defendant  for  such  damage, 
with  full  coats  of  suit;  but  in  case  judgment  shall  be  given  for  the  defendant, 
the  sadd  court  is  hereby  fully  impowered  to  inflict  such  corporal  punishment, 
not  extending  to  life  or  timb^  on  the  ward  of  the  pUintiff,  as  they,  in  their 
discretion,  shaU  think  fit;  provided  ahuays,  that  in  any  action- or  suit  to  l.c 
bnnigbt  in  pursuance  of  the  direction  of  this  Act,  the  burthen  of  the  proof  shall 
lay  on  the  plaintiff,  and  it  shall  be  always  presumed  th.it  every  negro.  Indian, 
mulatto  and  mustizo,  is  a  slave,  unless  the  contrary  cm  be  marlc  appear,  the 
Indians  in  amity  witii  tiiis  g()\crninent  exccjitcd,  in  which  c.ise  the  burthen  of 
the  proof  shall  lye  on  the  defendant;  provided  a/so,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  hinder  or  restrain  any  other  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this 
Province,  from  determining  the  property  of  slaves,  or  their  right  of  freedom, 


I 
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which  now  have  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  the  samCf  when  the  same  shall 
happen  to  come  in  judgment  before  such  courts,  or  any  of  then,  always  taking 
this  Act  for  their  direction  therein."  > 

» 

The  entire  slave  population  of  this  Province  was  res^arded  as 
cJiattcl  propL-rty,  absolutely.  They  could  be  seized  in  execution  as 
in  the  case  of  other  pr<)i)erty,  but  not,  h<nvever.  if  there  uore 
other  chattels  available.  In  case  of  "  bur«^lary,  robbery,  burning 
of  houses,  killing  or  stealing  of  any  meat  or  other  cattle,  or  other 
petty  injuries,  as  maiming  one  of  the  other,  stealing  of  fowls,  pro- 
visions, or  such  like  trespass  or  injuries,"  a  justice  of  the  peace 
was  to  be  informed.  He  issued  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the 
offender  or  offenders,  and  summoned  all  competent  witnesses. 
After  examination,  if  found  guilty,  the  offender  or  offenders  were 
committed  to  jail  The  justice  then  notified  the  justice  next  to 
him  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  trial.  He  had  the  authority 
to  fix  the  day  and  hour  of  the  trial,  to  summon  witness,  and  "  three 
discreet  and  sufficient  freeholders."  The  justices  then  swore  the 
"freeholders,"  and,  after  they  had  tried  the  case,  had  the  authority 
to  ]>ronounce  the  sentence  of  death,  "or  such  other  punishment'* 
as  they  felt  meet  to  fix.  "The  solemnity  of  a  jury"  was  never 
accorded  to  slaves.  "Three  freeholders"  could  disjjosc  of  human 
life  in  such  cases,  and  no  one  could  hinder.^  The  confession  of 
the  accused  slave,  and  the  testimony  of  another  sla\e,  were  "held 
for  c:ood  and  eonvincini:^  evidetice  in  all  petty  larcenies  or  tres- 
passes not  exceedinfj;  forty  shilhni^s."  In  the  case  of  a  Nec^ro  on 
trial  for  his  life,  "the  oath  of  Christian  evidence"  was  recpiired, 
or  the  "positive  evidence  of  two  Negroes  or  slaves,"  in  order  to 
convict. 

The  increase  of  slaves  was  almost  phenomenal.  The  rice- 
trade  had  grown  to  enormous  proportions.  The  physical  obstruc- 
tion gave  away  rapidly  before  the  incessant  and  stupendous  efforts 
of  Negro  laborers.  The  colonists  held  out  most  flattering  induce- 
ments to  Englishmen  to  emigrate  into  the  Province.  The  home 
government  applauded  the  zeal  and  executive  abilities  of  the  local 
authorities.  Attention  was  called  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  for 
the  government  of  the  vast  Negro  population  in  the  colony.  The 
code  of  South  Carolina  was  without  an  example  among  the  civil- 
ized <j:overnments  of  modern  times.    It  was  unlawful  for  anv  free 


•  SUtutes  of  S.  C,  vol.  vii.  pp.  397,  398.  '  ibid.,  vul,  vU.  pp.  343,  344. 
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person  to  inhabit  or  trade  with  Negroes.'  Slaves  could  not  leave 
the  plantation  on  which  they  were  owned,  except  in  livery,  or 
armed  with  a  jxass,  signed  by  their  master,  containing  the  name 
of  the  possessor.  For  a  violation  of  this  regulation  they  were 
whipped  on  the  naked  back.  No  man  was  allowed  to  conduct  a 
"plantation,  cow-pen  or  stock,"  that  shall  be  six  miles  distant 
from  bis  usual  place  of  abode,  and  wherein  six  Negroes  were 
employed,  without  one  or  more  white  persons  were  residing  on 
the  place.'  Negro  slaves  found  on  another  plantation  than  the 
one  to  which  they  belonged,  "on  the  Lord's  Day,  fast  days,  or 
holy-days,**  even  though  they  could  produce  passes,  were  seized 
and  whipped.  If  a  slave  were  found  "keepin  1;  any  horse,  horses,  or 
ntat  cattle,"  any  white  man,  by  warrant,  cuuld  seize  liiC  animals, 
und  sell  them  through  the  church-wardens  ;  antl  the  money  arising 
from  such  sale  was  devoted  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which 
saul  prcsumntnous  slaves  resided.  If  more  than  scvt-n  slaves 
were  found  travelling  on  the  highway,  except  accompanied  by  a 
white  man,  it  was  lawful  for  any  white  man  to  a{)prehend  each 
and  every  one  of  such  slaves,  and  administer  twenty  lashes  upon 
their  bare  back.  No  slave  was  allowed  to  hire  out  his  time. 
Some  owners  of  slaves  were  poor,  and,  their  slaves  being  trusty 
and  industrious,  permitted  them  to  go  out  and  get  whatever  work 
they  could,  with  the  understanding  that  the  master  was  to  have 
the  wages.  An  Act  was  passed  in  1735,  forbidding  such  transac- 
tions, and  fining  the  persons  who  hired  slaves  who  had  no  written 
certificate  from  llicir  masters  setlin..;  iuiih  the  terms  upon  which 
the  work  was  to  be  done.  Xo  slave  coultl  hire  a  house  or  |)lanta- 
tion.  Xo  amount  of  industry  couKl  mal<.e  him  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  If  he  toiled  faithfully  for  years,  amassed  a  for- 
tune for  his  master,  earned  quite  a  com[x:tence  for  himself  during 
the  odd  moments  he  caught  from  a  busy  life,  and  then,  with 
acknowledged  character  and  business  tact,  he  sought  to  hire  a 
plantation  or  buy  a  house,  the  law  came  in,  and  pronounced  it  a 
misdemeanor,  for  which  both  purchaser  and  seller  had  to  pay  in 
fines,  stripes,  and  imprisonment.  A  slave  could  not  keep  in  his 
own  name,  or  that  of  his  master,  any  kind  of  a  house  of  enter- 
tainment He  was  even  prohibited  by  law  from  selling  corn  or 
rice  in  the  Province.    The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  forty  shillings, 

'  This  Act,  passed  on  the  16th  of  March,  1696,  was  made  "perpetual"  on  the  12th  o£ 
I)eoeB)b>^r.  1712.   It  remained  throughout  the  endre  period.  See  Statutes  of  S.  C,  vol.  ii.  pb  59&. 
*  Statutes  of  S.  C,  voL  vii.  p.  j6j. 
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and  the  forfeiture  of  the  articles  for  sale.  They  could  not  keep  a 
boat  or  canoe. 

The  cruelties  of  the  code  are  without  a  parallel,  as  applied  to 
the  correction  o£  Negro  slaves. 

•«  If  any  negro  or  Indian  slave  [says  the  act  of  Feb.  7, 1690]  shall  o£ter 

any  violence,  by  strickinj;  or  the  like,  to  any  white  person,  he  shall  for  the  first 
•offence  be  severely  whipped  by  the  constable,  by  order  of  any  justice  of  peace; 
and  for  the  second  offonrc,  bv  like  order,  shall  be  severely  wliipped,  his  or  her 
nose  slit,  niu!  fart-  1  ;;rnt  in  some  place;  and  for  the  third  ofifente,  to  be  left 
to  two  justice  s  and  three  sufficient  freeholders,  to  intlict  death,  or  any  other 
punishment,  according  to  their  discretion." 

As  the  penalties  for  the  smallest  breach  of  the  slave-code 

grew  more  severe,  the  slaves  grew  more  restless  and  agitated. 

SomcLimes  under  great  fear  they  would  run  away  for  a  short  time, 
in  the  hope  that  their  irate  ma.stcrs  would  relent.  Hut  this, 
instead  of  helping,  hindered  and  injured  the  cause  of  the  slaves. 
Anp:ered  at  the  conduct  of  their  slaves,  the  master  element,  hav- 
ing their  representatives  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly,  secured 
the  passage  of  the  following  brutal  law; — 

^  That  every  slave  of  above  sixteen  jrears  of  age,  that  shall  run  away  from 
his  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  and  shall  so  continue  for  the  space  of  twenty 
days  at  one  time,  shall,  by  his  roaster,  mistress,  overseer  or  head  of  the  fomily's 

procurement,  for  the  first  offence,  be  publicly  and  severely  whipped,  not  exceed- 
in-  forty  lashes :  and  in  case  the  master,  mistress,  overseer,  or  head  o£  the  family, 
shall  nciilcct  to  inflict  such  i  iini^hmcnt  of  wliippinij,  iijxin  any  ncijro  or  shve 
that  shall  so  run  away,  for  tiie  space  of  ten  days,  upon  complaint  made  tl.ereol, 
within  one  month,  by  any  person  whatsoever,  to  any  justice  ot  the  peace,  the 
said  justice  of  the  peace  shall,  by  his  warrant  directed  to  the  constable,  order 
the  said  negro  or  slave  to  be  publicly  and  severely  whipped,  the  charges  of 
such  whipping,  not  exceeding  twenty  shillings,  to  be  borne  by  the  person 
neglecting  to  have  such  runaway  negro  whipped,  as  before  directed  by  this  Act 
And  in  case  such  negro  or  slave  shall  run  .away  a  second  time,  and  sliall  so 
continue  fi>r  the  space  of  twenty  days,  he  or  she,  so  offending,  sh.ill  be  branded 
with  the  letter  R,  on  the  ri<:lit  cheek.  And  in  case  the  master,  mistress,  over- 
seer, or  head  of  the  family,  shall  ne;:lect  to  inflict  the  punishment  ui><jn  .mkIi 
slave  running  away  the  second  lime,  the  person  so  neglecting  shall  forfeit  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds,  and  upon  any  complaint  made  by  any  person,  within  one 
month,  to  any  justice  of  die  peace,  of  the  neglect  of  so  punishing  any  slave 
•  for  running  away  the  second  time,  such  justice  shall  order  the  constable  to 
inflict  the  same  punishment  upon  such  slave,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  the 
charges  thereof,  not  exceeding  thirty  shillings,  to  be  borne  by  the  person 
neglecting  to  have  the  punishment  inflicted.  And  in  case  such  negro  or  slave 
shall  run  away  the  third  time,  and  shall  so  continue  for  the  space  of  thirty 
•days,  he  or  she,  so  offending,  for  the  third  offence,  shall  be  severely  whipped. 
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not  exceeding  forty  lashes,  and  shall  have  one  of  his  ears  cut  off:  and  in  case 
tin-  master,  mistress,  overseer  or  head  of  the  family,  shall  n(  ijlect  to  inMict  the 
punishment  upon  such  slave  running  away  tin*  thir.l  time,  the   person  so 
ne^lectin'^  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  upon  any  complaint 
made  by  any  person,  within  two  months,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace,  of  the 
neglect  of  the  so  punishing  any  slave  for  running  away  the  third  time,  the  said 
josdce  shall  order  the  constable  to  inflict  the  same  ]juniahment  upon  such 
sbve^  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  the  charges  thereof,  not  exceeding  forty 
duDiags,  to  be  borne  by  the  person  neglecting  to  have  the  panishment  inflicted. 
And  in  case  such  male  negro  or  slave  shall  run  away  the  fourth  time,  and  shall 
so  continue  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  he,  so  offending,  for  the  fourth  offence, 
Ly  order  or  procurement  of  the  master,  mistress,  overseer  or  head  of  the 
fimil\,  shall  be  gelt;  and  in  case  the  ncLjro  or  slave  that  shall  be  _yclt,  shall  die, 
liv  reason  of  his  geUlin?.  and  without  any  nej^lect  of  tlie  person  that  shall 
order  the  same,  the  owner  of  the  negro  or  slave  so  dying,  shall  be  paid  for  him, 
out  of  the  public  treasury.    And  if  a  female  slave  shall  run  awa)  the  fourth 
tine,  then  she  shall,  by  order  of  her  master,  mistress  or  overseer,  be  severely 
whipped,  and  be  branded  on  the  left  cheelc  with  the  letter  R,  and  her  left  ear 
cot  off.  And  if  the  owner,  if  in  this  Province,  or  in  case  of  his  absence,  if  his 
£u:tor  or  attorney,  that  hath  the  charge  of  the  negro  or  slave,  by  this 
Act  required  to  be  gelt,  whipped,  branded  and  the  ear  cut  off,  for  the  fourth 
t'me  of  running  away,  shall  neglect  to  ha\e  the  same  done  and  executed, 
utcDrdingly  as  the  same  is  ordered  b\  this  .Act.  for  the  space  of  twenty  days 
ifier  Mirh  sLn  e  i^  in  lii>  or  their  custody,  that  then  such  owner  shall  lose  his 
proptrty  lu  liic  -.'.i'l  slave,  to  him  or  tlicni  that  will  sue  for  the  same,  by  infor- 
mation, at  any  time  within  si.K  months,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  this 
Province.   And  every  person  who  shall  so  recover  a  slave  by  information,  for 
tbe  reasons  aforesaid,  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  such  recover)-,  inflict  such 
panishment  upon  such  slave  as  his  former  owner  or  head  of  a  family  ought  to 
bave  done,  and  for  neglect  of  which  he  lost  his  property  to  the  said  slave,  or 
far  neglect  thereof  shall  forfeit  fifty  pounds ;  and  in  case  any  negro  slave  so 
recovered  by  information,  and  gelt,  shall  die,  in  such  case,  the  slave  so  dying 
^ha!l  not  fje  paid  for  out  of  the  jniljlic  treasury.    And  in  case  any  negro  or 
ibve  >!iall  run  away  the  titth  time,  and  shall  so  continue  l)y  the  space  of  thirty 
cays  at  one  time,  such  slave  shall  i»e  tried  bt  lore  two  justices  of  the  peaee  and 
three  freeholders,  as  before  directed  by  this  Ai  t  in  case  of  murder,  and  being 
by  them  declared  guilty  of  the  offence,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  order  the 
cord  of  one  of  the  slave's  legs  to  be  cut  off  above  the  heel,  or  else  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  slave,  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  justices ;  and 
any  judgment  given  after  the  first  offence,  shall  be  suflicient  conviction  to  bring 
tbe  offenders  within  the  penalty  for  the  second  ofTence  ;  and  after  the  second, 
within  the  penalty  of  the  third;  and  so  for  the  inflicting  the  rest  of  the  punish- 
ioents."' 


If  any  slave  attempted  to  run  away  from  his  or  her  master, 
and  go  out  of  tbe  Province,  he  or  she  could  be  tried  before  two 


■  Statutes  of  S.  C,  vol.  vii.  pp.  359,  360. 
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justices  and  three  freeholders,  and  sentenced  to  suffer  a  most  cruel 
death.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  any  Nej^ro,  free  or  slave,  had 
endeavored  to  persuade  or  entice  any  other  Negro  to  run  off  out  of 
the  Province,  upon  conviction  he  was  pulll^hcd  with  forty  lashes, 
and  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  red  hot  iron,  "that  the  mark 
thereof  may  remain."  If  a  white  man  met  a  slave,  and  demanded 
of  him  to  show  his  ticket,  and  the  slave  refused,  the  \x\\  empowered 
the  white  man  "  to  beat,  maim,  or  assault  ;  and  if  such  Negro  or 
slave"  could  not  "be  taken,  to  kill  him,"  if  he  would  not  "shew 
his  ticket" 

The  cruel  and  barbarous  code  of  the  slave>power  in  South 
Carolina  produced,  in  course  of  time,  a  re-action  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  large  latitude  that  the  law  gave  to  white  people  in 
their  dealings  with  the  hapless  slaves  made  them  careless  and 
extravagant  in  the  use  of  their  authority.  It  educated  them  into 
a  brood  of  tyrants.  The)  did  not  care  any  more  for  the  life  of  a 
Negro  slave  than  for  the  crawling  worm  in  their  path.  Many 
white  men  who  owned  no  slaves  poured  forth  their  wrathful  invec- 
tives and  cruel  blows  upon  the  heads  of  innocent  Negroes  with 
the  slightest  pretext.  They  juLshcd,  jostled,  crowded,  and  kicked 
the  Negro  on  every  occ.ision.  The  young  whites  early  look  their 
lessons  in  abusing  God's  poor  and  helpless  children  ;  while  an 
overseer  was  prized  more  for  his  brutal  ]><)wers  —  to  curse,  beat, 
and  torture  —  than  for  any  ability  he  chanced  to  j^ossess  for  busi- 
ness management.  The  press  and  puljMt  had  coiitem|)lnted  this 
state  of  affairs  until  they,  too,  were  the  willing  abettors  in  the  most 
cruel  system  of  bondage  that  history  has  recorded.  But  no  man 
wants  his  horse  driven  to  death,  if  it  is  a  beast.  No  one  cares  to 
have  every  man  that  passes  kick  his  dog,  even  if  it  is  not  the  best 
dog  in  the  community.  It  is  his  dog,  and  that  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world.  The  men  who  did  the  most  cruel  things  to 
the  slaves  they  found  in  their  daily  path  were,  as  a  rule,  without 
slaves  or  any  other  kind  of  property.  They  used  their  authority 
unsparingly.  Common-sense  taught  the  planters  that  better  treat- 
ment of  the  slaves  meant  better  work,  and  increased  profits  for 
themselves.  A  small  value  was  finally  placed  upon  a  slave's  life, 
—  fifty  pounds.  Fifty  pounds  paid  into  the  public  treasury  by  a 
man  who,  "of  wantonness,  or  only  of  bloody-mindedness,  or  cruel 
intention,"  had  killed  "a  negro  or  other  slave  of  his  own,"  was 
enough  to  appease  the  public  mind,  and  atone  for  a  cold-blooded 
murder !    if  he  killed  another  man's  slave,  the  law  demanded  that 
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he  pav  fifty  pounds  current  money  into  the  public  treasury,  and 
the  full  price  of  the  slave  to  tlic  owner,  but  was  "not  to  be  liable 
to  any  other  ininishment  or  forfeiture  for  the  same."  '  The  law 
just  referred  to,  passed  in  171 2,  was  re-enacted  in  1722.  One 
change  wis  made  in  it :  i.e.,  if  a  white  servant,  having  no  property, 
killed  a  slave,  three  justices  could  bind  him  over  to  the  master 
whose  slave  he  killed  to  serve  him  for  five  years.  This  law  had  a 
wholesome  effect  upon  irresponsible  white  men,  who  often  pre- 
sumed upon  their  nationality,  having  neither  brains,  money,  nor 
social  standing,  to  punish  slaves. 

In  1740^  May  10,  the  following  Act  became  a  law ;  showing  that 
there  had  been  a  wonderful  change  in  public  sentiment  resoecting 
the  treatment  of  slaves : — 

**XXX\'II.  And  whereas^  zx\\q\\\  is  not  only  highly  unbecoming  those 
who  profess  themselves  christians,  but  is  odious  in  the  eyes  of  all  men  who 
have  any  sense  of  virtue  or  humanity;  tlicreforc.  to  restrain  atul  tirt-venf  l>ar- 
barily  heinir  exercised  towards  slaves.  Be  it  t-nacted  h\  the  aut!iorit\  .Uuicsaid, 
Thai  if  any  person  or  persons  whosoever,  shall  wilfully  unirder  his  own  slave, 
iMrthe  slave  of  any  other  person,  every  such  person  shall,  upon  conviction  there- 
of, forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  pounds,  current  money,  and  shall 
be  rendered,  and  :s  hereby  declared  altogether  and  forever  incapable  of  holding, 
exercising,  enjoying  or  receiving  the  profits  of  any  office,  place  or  employment, 
civil  or  military,  within  this  Province:  And  in  case  any  such  person  shall  not 
be  .i!  le  to  pay  the  penalty  and  forfeitures  hereby  inflicted  and  imposed,  every 
such  |>erson  shall  be  sent  to  any  of  the  frontier  garrisons  of  this  Province,  or 
committed  to  tlie  work  house  in  Charlcstown.  there  to  remain  for  the  space  of 
seven  jears,  and  to  serve  or  to  be  kept  at  hard  labor.  And  in  case  the  slave 
murdered  shall  be  the  property  of  any  other  person  than  the  offender..the  pay 
usually  allowed  by  the  public  to  the  soldiers  of  such  garrison,  or  the  profits  of 
the  labor  of  the  offender,  if  committed  to  the  work  house  in  Charlestown,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  murdered.  And  if  any  person  shall,  on  a 
sodden  heat  of  passion,  or  by  undue  correction,  kill  his  own  slave,  or  the  slave 
of  any  other  person,  he  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  throe  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
current  money.  And  in  case  any  person  or  jiersons  sh.ill  wilfully  cut  out  the 
*onijue,  put  out  ll)e  eye,  castrate,  or  cruelly  scald,  burn,  or  depi  ive  any  slave  of 
any  limb  or  member,  or  shall  inflict  any  other  cruel  punishment,  other  than  by 
whipping  or  beating  with  a  horse-whip,  cow-skin,  switch  or  small  stick,  or  by 
potting  irons  on,  or  confining  or  imprisoning  such  slave,  every  such  person 
shall,  lor  every  such  offence,  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds,  current 
noaey.*** 

it  may  be  said  truthfully  that  the  slaves  in  the  colony  of  South 
Carolina  were  accorded  treatment  as  good  as  that  bestowed  upon 

*  Statutes  of  S.  C,  voL  vii  p.  36.-).  '  Ibid.,  vol.  viL  pp.  410.  411. 
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horses,  in  1750.  But  their  social  condition  was  most  deplorable. 
The  law  positively  forbid  the  instruction  of  slaves,  and  the  penalty 
was  "one  hundred  pounds  current  money."  For  a  few  years 
Saturday  afternoon  had  been  allowed  them  as  a  day  of  recreation, 
but  as  early  as  1690  it  was  foi  biciden  by  statute.  In  the  same  year 
an  Act  was  passed  declaring  that  slaves  should  "  have  convenient 
clothes,  once  every  year;  and  that  no  slave"  should  "be  free  by 
becoming;  a  christian,'  but  as  to  payments  of  debts"  were 
"deemed  and  taken  as  all  other  p^oods  and  cbnttels."  Their  houses 
were  searched  every  fortnigiit  "for  runaway  slaves"  and  "stolen 
goods."  Druggists  were  not  allowed  to  employ  a  Negro  to  handle 
medicines,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  twenty  pounds  current  money 
for  every  such  offence.  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  practise 
medicine,  nor  administer  drugs  of  any  kind,  except  by  the  direction 
of  some  white  person.  Any  gathering  of  Negroes  could  be  broken 
up  at  the  discretion  of  a  justice  living  in  the  district  where  the 
meeting  was  in  session. 

Poor  clothing  and  insufficient  food  bred  wide-spread  discontent 
among  the  slaves,  and  attracted  public  attention.'  Many  roasters 
endeavored  to  get  on  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  providing  for  their 
slaves.  In  1722  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  empowering  two 
justices  of  the  peace  to  inquire  as  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  on 
the  sevLr:il  plantations  ;  and  if  any  master  neglected  his  slaves  in 
food  and  raiment,  he  was  liable  to  a  tine  of  not  more  than  liity 
shillings.  In  May,  1 740.  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  masters  to 
see  to  it  that  their  slaves  were  not  overworked.  The  time  set  for 
them  to  work,  was  "from  the  25th  day  of  March  to  the  25th  day 
of  September,"  not  "more  than  fifteen  hours  in  four-and- 
twenty  ;"  and  "from  the  25th  day  of  September  to  the  25th  day 

of  March,"  not  "more  than  fourteen  hours  in  four-and-twenty.  ' 

I  ....  -  ■  — 

'  The  following  is  the  Act  of  the  7th  of  June,  1690.  "XXXIV  Since  chanty,  and  the 
christian  rdigion,  which  we  proleu,  obliges  tn  to  widt  wdl  to  the  soots  of  all  men,  and  that  idi« 
gionmay  not  !)c  iii.idc  a  pretence  to  alter  any  nun's  property  and  right,  and  that  no  person  may 
neglect  to  bapli/e  tluir  negroes  or  slaves,  or  suffer  them  to  be  baptized,  for  fear  that  thereby  thcv 
should  be  manumitted  and  !>et  free,  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  authority  aforetold,  that  it  ^a/> 
be,  and  is  henby  declared,  bwfiil  for  any  negro  or  Indian  sbve,  or  any  other  sh^e  or  shwes  what* 
soever,  to  receive  and  profess  the  christian  faith,  an<l  lie  thereinto  baptized  ;  but  that  notwithstand- 
ing ^iich  slave  or  sLwcs  shall  receive  and  profo^^  the  christian  religion,  and  b--  l)apti^e<!,  he  or  the> 
shall  not  thereby  be  manumitted  or  set  free,  or  his  or  their  owner,  master  or  mistress  lose  his  or 
Ihek  dvil  right,  property  and  authority  over  such  slave  or  slaves,  but  that  the  dave  or  slaves,  with 
leipect  to  his  servitude,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  the  same  &tate  and  condition  that  he  or  Ihqr 
was  in  hffnre  the  nukini;  of  this  act"  —  Stiilutcf  0/  S  C,  vol.  vii.  pp  564.  365. 

-  in  1740  an  Act  was  passed  requiring  masters  to  provide  "sufficient  clothing  "  for  tbeu 
slaves.  * 
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The  history  of  the  impost-tax  on  slaves  imported  into'  the 
Province  of  South  Carolina  is  the  history  of  organized  greed, 
ambition,  and  extortion.  Many  were  the  gold  sovereigns  that 
were  turned  into  the  official  coffers  at  Charleston !  With  a 
inagniiicent  harbor,  and  a  genial  climate,  no  city  in  the  South 
could  rival  it  as  a  slave-market.  With  an  abundant  supply  from 
without,  and  a  steady  demand  from  witiiin,  tlic  offiLials  at 
Charleston  felt  assured  that  high  impost-duties  could  not  interfere 
with  the  shive-trade;  while  the  city  would  be  a  great  gainer  by  the 
traffic,  both  mediately  and  imnuHiiately. 

Sudden  and  destructive  insurrections  were  the  safety-valves  to 
the  institution  of  slavery.  A  race  long  and  cruelly  enslaved  may 
endure  the  yoke  patiently  for  a  season  :  but  like  the  sudden 
gathering  of  the  summer  clouds,  the  pelting  rain,  the  vivid, 
blinding  lightning,  the  dee}),  hoarse  thundering,  it  will  assert 
itself  some  day  ;  and  then  it  is  indeed  a  day  of  judgment  to  the 
task-masters!  The  Negroes  in  South  Carolina  endured  a  most  t 
cruel  treatment  for  a  long  time;  and,  when  "the  day  of  their 
wrath "  came,  they  scarcely  knew  it  themselves,  much  less  'the 
whites.  Florida  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards.  Its 
governor  had  sent  out  spies  into  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  who 
held  out  very  flattering  inducements  to  the  Negroes  to  desert 
their  masters  and  go  to  Florida.  Moreover,  there  was  a  Negro 
regiment  in  the  Spanish  service,  whose  officers  were  from  their 
own  race.  Many  slaves  had  made  good  their  escape,  and  joined 
this  regiment.  It  was  allowed  the  same  uniform  and  pay  as  the 
Spani>h  soldiers  had.  The  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  fearing 
an  enemy  from  without,  while  behold  their  worst  enemy  was  at 
their  doors!  In  1740  some  Negroes  assembled  themselves 
together  at  a  town  called  Stone,  and  made  an  attack  upon  two 
young  men,  who  were  guarding  a  warehouse,  and  killed  them. 
They  seized  the  arms  and  ammunition,  effected  an  organization  by 
electing  one  of  their  number  captain  ;  and,  with  boisterous  drums 
and  flying  banners,  they  marched  off  "like  a  disciplined  com 
pany,"  They  entered  the  house  of  one  Mr.  Godfrey,  slew  him, 
his  wife,  and  child,  and  then  fired  his  dwelling.  They  next  took 
up  their  march  towards  Jacksonburgb,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
the  houses  of  Sacheveral«  Nash,  Spry,  and  others.  They  killed 
^  the  white  people  they  found,  and  recruited  their  ranks  from 
the  Negroes  diey  met.  Gov,  Bull  was  "returning  to  Charleston 
the  southward,  met  them,  and,  observing  them  armed. 
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quickly  rode  out  of  their  way."  '  In  a  march  of  twelve  miles, 
they  had  wrought  a  work  of  great  destruction.  News  reached 
Wiltown,  and  the  militia  were  called  out.  The  Nej^ro  insurrec- 
tionists were  intoxicated  with  their  triumph,  and  drunk  from  rum 
they  had  taken  from  the  houses  they  had  plundered.  Thev  halted 
in  an  ojicn  field  to  sing  and  dance  ;  and,  during  their  hilarity, 
Capt.  Ik'e,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  the  district,  fell  upon 
them,  and,  having  killed  several,  captured  all  who  did  not  make 
their  escape  in  the  woods. 

The  Province  was  thrown  into  intense  excitement.  The  Legns- 
lature  called  attention  to  the  insurrection,'  and  declared  legal 
some  very  questionable  and  summary  acts.  In  1743  the  people 
had  not  recovered  from  the  fright  they  received  from  the  insur- 
rection.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1743,  an  Act  was  passed  requiring 
every  white  male  inhabitant,  who  resorted  "  to  any  church  or  any 
other  public  place  of  divine  worship,  within"  the  Province  to 
"carry  with  him  a  gim  or  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  in  good  order 
and  fit  for  ser\'ice,  with  at  least  six  charges  of  gun-powder  and 
ball,"  upon  pain  of  paying  "twenty  .shillnii;s." 

As  there  was  a  law  against  teaching  slaves  to  read  and  write, 
there  were  no  educated  preachers.  If  a  Negro  desired  to  preach 
to  his  fellow-slaves,  he  had  to  secure  written  permission  from  his 
master.  While  Negroes  were  sometimes  baptized  into  the  com- 
munion of  the  Church, — usually  the  Episcopal  Church, — they 
were  allowed  only  in  the  gallery,  or  organ-loft,  of  white  congrega- 
tions, in  small  numhers.  No  clergyman  ventured  to  break  unto 
this  benighted  people  the  bread  of  life.  They  were  abandoned  to 
the  superstitions  and  religious  fanaticisms  incident  to  their  con- 
dition. 

In  1704  an  Act  was  passed  ^*for  raising  and  enlisting  such 
slaves  as  shah  be  thought  serviceable  to  this  Province  in  time  of 
Alarms y  It  required,  within  thirty  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  Act,  that  the  commanders  of  military  organizations  through- 
out the  Province  should  appoint  "five  freeholders,**  "sober  and 
discreet  men,**  who  were  to  make  a  complete  list  of  all  the  able- 
bodied  slaves  in  their  respective  districts.  Three  of  them  were 
competent  to  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  a  slave.  After  the 
completion  of  the  list,  the  freeholders  mentioned  above  notitled 
the  owners  to  appear  before  them  upon  a  certain  day,  and  show 


'  Hist  S.  C.  and  Georgia,  vol.  ii.  p.  73. 


■  Statutes  of  S.  C,  voL  vii.  p.  416. 
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cause  why  their  slaves  should  not  be  chosen  for  the  service  of  the 
colony.  The  slaves  were  then  enlisted,  and  their  masters  charged 
with  the  duty  of  arming  them  "with  a  serviceable  lance,  hatchet 
or  gun,  with  sufficient  amunition  and  hatchets,  according  to  the 
con\'eniency  of  tlie  said  owners,  to  appear  under  the  colours  of 
the  respective  captains,  in  their  several  divisions,  throughout " 
the  Province,  for  the  performance  of  such  "public  service"  as 
required.  If  an  owner  refused  to  equip  or  permit  his  slave  to 
respond  to  alarms,  he  was  fined  five  pounds  for  each  neglect, 
which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  of  the  company  to  which  the 
slave  belonged.  If  a  slave  were  killed  by  the  enemy  "  in  the  line 
of  duty,"  the  owner  of  such  slave  was  paid  out  of  the  public 
treasury  such  sum  of  money  as  three  freeholders,  under  oath, 
sbould  award.  The  Negroes  did  admirably ;  and  four  years  later, 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1708,  the  Legislature  re^nacted  the  bill 
making  them  militia-men.  The  last  Act  contained  ten  sections, 
and  bears  evidence  of  the  pleasure  the  whites  took  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Negroes  as  their  defenders.  If  a  Negro  were  taken 
prisoner  by  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  escape  back  into  the 
Province,  he  was  emancipated.  And  if  a  Negro  captured  and 
killed  an  enemy,  he  was  emancipated,  but  if  wounded  himself, 
was  set  free  at  the  public  e.\i)ense.  If  he  deserted  to  the  enemy, 
his  master  was  paid  for  his  loss. 

Few  slaves  were  manumitted.  The  law  required  that  masters 
who  emancipated  their  slaves  should  make  provisions  for  trans- 
porting them  out  of  the  Province.  If  they  were  found  in  the 
Province  twelve  months  after  they  were  set  free,  the  manumission 
yn&  considered  void,  except  approved  by  the  Legislature. 

From  1754  till  1776  there  was  little  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  slavery.  The  pressure  from  without  made  men  conservative 
about  slavery,  and  radical  on  the  question  of  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  the  colonies.  The  threatening  war  between  England  and 
ber  provincial  dependencies  made  men  humane  and  patriotic ;  and 
during  these  years  of  anxiety  and  excitement,  the  weary  slaves 
breathed  a  better  atmosphere,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  sensation  of 
^nfidence  and  benevolence. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  COLONY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


1669-1775. 


The  Geograpiiilal  SirrvrioN  r»K  Xokik  (  momn*  F>\i»;ruM.F  totiie  S:  avk-I R*m:  —  1  mk  1;i><k» 
CcmsnnrnoM  auui-ii.i<  William  ,^A\.«.  ^'•.i  »i«-Mi.>t  i>  i<««\tiM\oii.  —  LriiisLAinn  Cakmh 
nr  THK  CoLONv.  —  Tiiic  Imkodi  ction  ok  thi  Iv-t \!u  i^m-n  Ciit  Kcu  (>r  F.m.i  \svs  into  thk 
CoLONV.  —  The  Rigiiis  of  Nt^iKOKs  controi  ii  u  ai  skh  ihlv  bv  THiiiH  NlAstHNS. — An  Act 
KBSPECTiNO  CoNSPiiuciBS.  — The  Wrath  ov  Ill-nati  ked  Whites  visitsd  i  ros  tiieik  StAtis. 
—An  Act  agaihst  thb  EMAncirATiox  or  Slaves.— Limitbd  Rtcirrs  of  Fku  Nbcroibs. 


HE  geoL^raphical  situation  of  North  Carolina  was  favorable 


Through  the  f^eniiis  of  Shaftesbury,  and  the  subtle  cun- 
ning of  John  Locke,  Carolina  received,  and  for  a  time  adopted, 
the  most  remarkable  constitution  ever  submitted  to  any  people 
in  any  age  of  the  world.  The  whole  affair  was  an  insult  to 
humanity,  and  in  its  fundamental  elements  bore  the  palpable 
evidences  of  the  cruel  conclusions  of  an  exclusive  philosophy. 
"  No  elective  franchise  could  be  conferred  upon  a  freehold  of  less 
than  fifty  acres,"  while  all  executive  power  was  vested  in  the 
proprietors  themselves.  Seven  courts  were  controlled  by  forty* 
two  counsellors,  twenty-eight  of  whom  held  their  places  through 
the  gracious  favor  of  the  proprietary  and  "  the  nobility."  Trial 
by  jury  was  concluded  by  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 

"The  instinct  of  aristocracy  dreads  the  moral  power  of  a  proprietary 
vcomanr\  :  the  jicrnctual  degradation  of  the  cuhivators  of  the  soil  was  enacted. 
Tlie  leet  iiu Ml.  or  t< n mts,  holdinij  ten  acres  of  land  at  a  fixed  rent,  were  not 
only  destitute  of  political  franchises,  but  were  adscripts  to  the  soil;  'under  the 
jurisdiction  of  their  lord,  without  appeal;'  and  it  was  added,  'all  the  diUdlCB 
of  leet-men  shall  be  leet-men,  and  so  to  all  geMratioos.***> 

The  men  who  formed  the  rank  and  file  of  the  yeomaniy  of  the 
colony  of  North  Carolina  were  ill  prepared  for  a  government 


to  the  slave-trade. 


*  Bucroft,  voL  iL  5di  «d.  p.  148. 
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launched  upon  the  immense  scale  of  the  Locke  Constitution.  The 
hopes  and  fears,  the  feuds  and  debates,  the  vexatious  and  insolu« 
ble  problems,  of  the  political  science  of  government  which  had 
clouded  the  sky  of  the  most  astute  and  ambitous  statesmen  of 
Europe,  were  dumped  into  this  remarkable  instrument.  The 
distance  between  the  people  and  the  nobility  was  sought  to  be 
made  illiniita])le,  and  the  li-ht  to  govern  was  based  upon  perma* 
nent  property  conditions.  Hereditary  wealth  was  to  go  arm  in 
arm  with  political  power. 

The  constitution  was  si^^iied  on  the  2 1st  of  July,  1669,  and 
William  Saylc  was  commissioned  as  governor.  The  legislative 
career  of  the  Province  began  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year ;  and 
history  must  record  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
startling  North  America  ever  witnessed.  The  portions  of  the  con- 
stitution which  refer  to  the  institution  of  slavery  are  as  follows : — 

••07tli.  But  since  the  natives  of  that  place  who  will  be  concerned  in  our 
planlalion,  are  utterly  .siran^^ers  to  Cliristiunii),  whose  ivioldtry,  i«jnorance  or 
mistake,  gives  us  no  riglit  to  expel  or  use  them  ill;  and  those  who  remove  from 
other  parts  to  plant  there,  will  unavoidably  be  of  different  opinions,  concerning 
matters  of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  have  allowed  them, 
and  it  wilt  not  be  reasonaltle  for  us  on  this  account  to  keep  them  out;  that  civil 
peace  may  be  obtained  amidst  diversity  of  opinions,  and  our  agreement  and 
compact  with  ail  men,  may  be  duly  and  faithfully  observed:  the  violation 
whereof,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be  without  great  offence  to 
Almighty  God,  and  great  scandal  to  the  true  religion  which  we  profess;  and 
also  that  Jews,  Heathens  and  other  dissenters  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
religion,  may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but  by  having  an 
opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  truth  and  reasonableness  of  its 
doctrines,  and  the  peaceableness  and  inoffensiveness  of  its  professors,  may  by 
uood  usage  and  persuasion,  and  all  those  convincing  methods  of  gentleness 
and  meekness,  suitable  to  the  rules  and  rlesii^n  of  the  gospel,  he  won  over  to 
embrace,  and  vmfeignedly  receive  the  truth  :  therefore  anv  seven  or  more  per- 
sons ai^Teeing  in  any  rcli^^ion,  shall  constitute  a  church  or  profession,  to  which 
they  shall  give  some  name,  to  distinguish  it  from  others.  .  .  . 

lotst  No  person  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  shall  have  any  benefit 
or  protection  of  the  law.  or  be  capable  of  any  place  of  profit  or  honor,  who  is 
not  a  member  of  some  church  or  profession,  having  his  name  recorded  in  some 
one,  and  but  one  religious  record,  at  once.  .  .  . 

"  107th.  Since  charity  obliges  us  to  wish  well  to  the  souls  of  all  men,  and 
religion  out^ht  to  alter  nothing  in  any  man's  civil  est.ite  or  v\'^\\\,  it  shall  he- 
lawful  for  slaves  as  well  as  others,  to  enter  themselves  and  be  of  what  church 
or  profession  any  of  them  shall  think  best,  and  thereof  be  as  fully  members 
as  any  freemen.  But  yet  no  slave  shall  hereby  be  exempted  from  that  civil 
dominion  his  master  hath  over  him,  bat  be  in  all  things  in  the  same  state  and 
conditkm  he  was  in  befimre.  .  .  . 
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I  loth.  Every  freeman  of  Carolina,  shall  have  absolute  power  and  authori- 
ty over  his  negro  slaves,  of  what  opinion  or  religion  soever."  > 

Though  the  Locke  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  proprie- 
taries»  March  i,  1669^  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  ever  had  the 
force  of  law,  as  it  was  never  ratified  by  the  local  Legislature. 
Article  one  hundred  and  ten,  granting  absolute  power  and 
authority  to  a  master  over  his  Negro  slave,  is  without  a  parallel 
in  ihc  legislation  of  the  colonies.  And  while  the  slave  might 
enter  the  Christian  Church,  and  his  humanity  thereby  be  recoo:. 
nized,  it  was  strangely  inconsistent  to  place  his  life  at  the  disjtosal 
of  brutal  masters,  who  "neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man." 

The  Negro  slaves  in  North  Carolina  occupied  the  paradoxical 
position  of  being  eligible  to  nu  nihcrship  in  the  Christian  Church, 
and  the  absolute  property  of  their  white  brothers.  In  the  second 
draught  of  the  constitution,  si^med  in  March,  1670,  against  the 
eloquent  protest  of  John  Locke,  the  section  on  religion  was 
amended  so  as,  while  toll  rating  every  religious  creed,  to  declare 
"the  Church  of  England"  the  only  true  Orthodox  Church,  and 
the  national  religion  of  the  Province.  This,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  all  the  Christians  who  flocked  to 
the  New  World  were  dissenters,  separatists,  and  nonconformists, 
can  only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  burning  zeal  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  out-Herod  Herod, — to  carry  the  Negroes 
into  the  communion  of  the  State  church  for  political  purposes. 
It  was  the  most  sordid  motive  that  Impelled  the  churchmen  to 
open  the  church  to  the  slave.  His  membership  did  not  change 
his  condition,  nor  secure  him  immunity  from  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment the  institution  of  slavery  bestowed  upon  its  hcljjless  victims. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  law  the  Negro,  being  absolute  property,  had 
no  rights,  except  those  temporarily  delegated  by  the  master  ;  and 
he  acted  in  the  relation  of  an  agent.  Negro  slaves  were  not 
allowed  "  to  raise  horses,  cattle  or  hogs  ; "  and  if  any  stock  were 
found  in  their  possession  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  Act 
of  1741,  they  were  to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
sold  by  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish.  The  profits  arising 
from  such  sales  went,  one  half  to  the  parish,  the  other  half  to  the 
informer.'  A  slave  was  not  suffered  to  go  o£f  of  the  plantation 
'where  he  was  appointed  to  live,  without  a  pass  signed  by  his 


*  Statutes  of  S.Ci,vol.  >■  pp.  sj-ss* 


•  PafaBc  Act>or  N.  a,  voL  L  p.  64. 
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master  or  the  overseer.  There  was  an  exception  made  in  the  case 
o£  Nc^oes  wearing  liveries.  Negro  slax  es  were  not  allowed  the 
use  of  fire-arms  or  other  weapons,  except  they  were  armed  with  a 
certificate  from  their  master  granting  the  coveted  permission.  If 
they  hunted  with  arms,  not  having  a  certificate,  any  Christian 
cou^d  apprehend  them,  seize  the  weapons,  deliver  th^  slave  to  the 
first  justice  oC  the  peace ;  who  was  authorized  to  aidmtnister,  with- 
out ceremony,  twenty  lashes  upon  his  or  her  bare  back,  and  send 
him  or  her  home.  The  master  had  to  pay  the  cost  of  arrest  and 
punishment  The  one  exception  to  this  law  was,  that  one  Negro 
on  eacH  plantation  or  in  each  district  could  carry  a  gun  to  shoot 
game  for  his  master  and  protect  stock,  etc. ;  but  his  certificate  was 
to  be  in  his  possession  all  the  time.  If  a  Negro  went  from  the 
plantation  011  wtiicli  he  resided,  to  another  plantation  or  piace,  he 
was  required  by  statute  to  travel  in  the  most  generally  frequented 
mat!.  If  caught  in  another  road,  not  much  travelled,  except  in 
the  company  of  a  white  man,  it  was  lawful  for  the  man  who  owned 
the  land  through  which  he  was  passing  to  seize  him,  and  adminis- 
ter not  more  than  forty  lashes.  If  Negroes  visited  each  other  in 
the  night  season,  —  the  only  time  they  could  visit,  —  the  ones  who 
were  found  on  another  plantation  than  their  master's  were  pun- 
ished with  lashes  on  their  naked  back,  not  exceeding  forty ;  while 
the  Negroes  who  had  furnished  the  entertainment  received  twenty 
lashes  for  their  hospitality.  In  case  any  slave,  who  had  not  been 
properly  fed  and  clothed  by  his  master,  was  convicted  of  stealing 
cattie,  hogs,  or  com  from  another  man,  an  action  of  trespass 
could  be  maintained  against  the  master  in  the  general  or  county 
court,  and  damages  recovered.  ■ 

Here,  as  in  the  other  colonies,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
colonists  was  an  accusing  conscience.  The  people  started  at 
every  breath  of  rumor,  and  always  imagined  their  slaves  con- 
spiring to  cut  their  throats.  There  was  nothing  in  the  observed 
character  of  the  slaves  to  justify  the  wide-spread  consternation 
that  filled  the  public  mind.  Nor  was  there  any  occasion  to 
warrant  the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1741,  respecting  conspiracies 
among  slaves.    It  is  a  remarkable  document,  and  is  produced  here. 

^  XLVII.  And  be  it  fitriker  enacted fy  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  if  any 
nnmber  of  negroes  or  other  slaves,  that  is  to  say,  three,  or  more,  shall,  at  any 


'  This  is  an  instance  of  humanity  in  the  Noith-Carnlina  co  ir  w.  rthy  of  special  note.  It 
standi  as  ttie  only  instance  of  justice  toward  the  over-worked  and  under-(ed  slaves  of  the  col<my. 
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lime  hereafter,  consult,  advise  or  conspire  to  rebel,  or  make  in.surrectif)n.  or 
sh.'ill  plot  or  conspire  the  murder  of  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  cvcrv 
such  consulting,  plotting  or  conspiring,  sliali  be  adjudged  and  deemed  felony : 
and  the  slave  or  slaves  convicted  thereof,  in  manner  herein  after  directed,  shall 
suffer  death. 

"XLVIII.    And  ie  U  fkrthir  tnacted  by  the  autkoriiy  aforesaid.  That 

every  slave  conimitting  such  offence,  or  any  other  crime  or  misdemeanor, 
shall  forthwith  be  committed,  by  any  justice  of  the  peace,  to  the  common  jail 
of  the  county  within  which  the  said  offence  shall  be  committed,  there  to  In* 
safely  kept;  and  that  the  sheriff  of  such  county,  ujion  such  commitment,  shall 
forthwith  certify  the  same  to  any  Justice  in  the  commission  for  the  said  (  ourt 
for  the  time  being,  resident  in  the  county,  who  is  thereupon  required  and 
directed  to  issue  a  summons  for  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  said  court,  and 
four  freeholders,  such  as  shall  have  slaves  in  tfie  said  county;  which  said  three 
Justices  and  four  freeholders,  owners  of  slaves,  are  hereby  impowered  and 
required  upon  oath,  to  try  all  manner  of  crimes  and  ofTences,  that  shall  be  com- 
mitted bv  anv  slave  or  slaves,  at  the  court  house  of  the  <  ountv,  and  to  take  for 
evidence,  the  confession  of  the  offender,  the  oath  of  one  or  more  ( rcdiMe  wit- 
nesses, or  such  testimony  of  negroes.  imil.Uloes  or  Indians,  bond  or  irce.  with 
pregnant  circumstances,  as  to  them  shall  seem  convincing,  without  the  soli  nmity 
of  a  jury;  and  the  offender  being  then  found  guilty,  to  pass  such  judgment 
upon  such  offender,  according  to  their  discretion,  as  the  nature  of  the  crime 
or  offence  shall  require ;  and  on  such  judgment,  to  award  execution. 

"  XLIX.  Provided  always^  and  he  if  enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  each  and  every  Justice,  beinji:  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  where  any  slave  or  slaves  sli.dl  be  trieti.  by  virtue  of  this  act.  (who  • 
is  nailer  of  slaves)  to  sit  uiion  such  trial,  and  act  as  a  member  of  such  court, 
flu  u-h  lie  or  they  be  not  summoned  thereto:  anything  herein  before  contained 
to  ihe  contrary,  in  any  wise,  nolwithsianding. 

**  L.  And  to  the  end  such  negro,  mulatto  or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  not  being 
christians,  as  shall  hereafter  be  produced  as  an  evidence  on  the  trial  of  any 
slave  or  slaves,  for  capital  or  other  crimes,  may  be  under  the  greater  obligation 
to  declare  the  truth  ;  Be  if  furfher  enacfed^  There  where  any  such  negro^  mu- 
latto or  Indian,  bond  or  free,  shall,  upon  due  proof  made,  or  pregnant  circum- 
stances, appearing  Ix  fore  nnv  <  nunty  court  within  this  ijovernment,  be  found  to 
have  given  a  false  testimnuy.  every  such  offender  shall,  without  further  trial,  he 
ordered,  by  the  said  court,  to  have  one  ear  nailed  to  the  pillory,  and  there  stand 
for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  the  said  car  to  be  cut  off,  and  thereafter  the  other 
ear  nailed  in  like  manner,  and  cut  off,  at  the  expiration  of  one  other  hour;  and 
•noreover,  to  order  every  such  offender  thirty-nine  lashes,  well  laid  on,  on  his  or 
.er  bare  back,  at  the  common  whipping  post. 

"  LI.  And  be  it  further  enacfed  by  the  authority  aforesaid  That  at  every 
such  trial  of  slaves  committing  capital  or  other  offenrcs.  the  first  person  in 
commission  sittini;  on  such  trial,  shall,  liefore  the  examination  ol  every  negro, 
mulatto  or  Indian,  not  lieiiv^^  a  (  hristian,  change  such  to  declare  tlie  truth. 

"  LI  I.  Providt  d  (liuutys,  and  if  is  hereby  intended.  That  the  master,  owner 
or  overseer  of  any  slave,  to  be  arraigned  and  tried  by  virtue  of  this  act,  may 
appear  at  the  trial,  and  make  what  just  defence  he  can  for  such  slave  or  slaves ; 
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so  that  such  defence  do  not  relate  to  any  formality  in  the  proceeding  on  the 
triaL"« 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  trials  of  Negroes  charged  with 
felony  or  misdemeanor  was  rather  peculiar.  Upon  one  or  more 
white  persons*  testimony,  or  the  evidence  of  Negroes  and  Indians, 
bond  or  free,  the  unfortunate  defendant,  "  without  the  solemnity  of 
a  j  ury/'  before  three  justices  and  four  freeholders,  could  be  hurried 
through  a  trial,  convicted,  sentenced  to  die  a  dreadful  death,  and 
then  be  executed  without  the  ofnciating  presence  of  a  minister  of 
the  ij^ospel. 

Vhc  unprecedented  discretion  allowed  to  masters  in  the  govern- 
ment led  to  the  most  tragic  results.  Men  were  iu)t  only  reckless 
of  the  lives  of  thcii  own  slaves,  hut  violent  toward  those  helong- 
ini;  to  others.  If  a  Negro  showed  the  least  independence  in  con- 
versation with  a  white  man,  he  could  be  murdered  in  cold  blood; 
and  it  was  only  a  case  of  a  contumacious  slave  getting  his  dues. 
But  men  became  so  prodigal  in  the  exercise  of  this  authority  that 
the  public  became  alarmed,  and  the  Legislature  called  a  halt  on  the 
master-class.  At  first  the  Legislature  paid  for  the  slaves  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  consuming  wrath  of  ill-natured  whites,  but 
finally  allowed  an  action  to  lie  against  the  persons  who  killed  a 
slave.  This  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  number  of  murdered 
slaves;  but  the  fateful  clause  in  the  Locke  Constitution  had 
educated  a  voracious  appetite  for  blood,  and  the  extremest  cruel 
treatment  continued  without  abatement. 

The  free  Negro  population  was  very  small  in  this  colony. 
The  following  act  on  manumission  differs  so  widely  from  the  law 
on  this  point  in  the  other  colonies,  that  it  is  given  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  severe  character  of  the  legislation  of  North  Carolina 
against  the  emancipation  of  Negroes. 

**LVI.  An<i  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaidy  That  no 
Negro  or  mulatto  slaves  shall  be  set  free,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except 
for  meritorious  services,  to  be  adjudged  and  allowed  of  by  the  county  court,  and 
licence  thereupon  first  had  and  obtained :  and  that  where  any  slave  shall  be  set 

free  by  his  or  her  master  or  owner,  nthcrwise  than  is  herein  before  directed,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  church-wardens  of  the  parish  wherein  such 
negro,  mulatto  or  Indian,  shall  l>e  found,  at  the  cxpir.itioii  of  six  months,  next 
after  his  or  her  being  set  tree,  anf!  they  are  hereby  autlmri/ctl  and  rrcpiirt  d.  to 
take  up  and  sell  the  said  negro,  muluiiu  or  Indian,  as  a  slave,  at  the  next  court  to 

>  Public  Act!  of  N.  C,  pb  65. 
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be  held  for  the  said  county,  at  i)ul  lie  vendue:  and  the  monies  arising  by  such 
sale,  shall  be  a;ij)lied  to  the  use  of  the  parish,  by  the  vestry  thereof:  and  if  any 
iK'i^ro.  mul.itin  or  Indian  slave,  set  free  otherwise  than  is  herein  directed,  shall 
depart  tliis  province,  within  six  months  next  after  his  or  her  freedom,  and  shall 
afterwards  return  into  this  government,  ft  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
churchwardens  of  the  parish  where  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  found,  at  the 
expiration  of  one  month,  next  after  his  or  her  return  into  this  government  to 
take  up  such  negro  or  mulatto,  and  sell  him  or  them,  as  slaves,  at  the  next 
court  to  be  held  for  the  county,  at  public  vendue  :  and  the  monies  arising  there- 
by, to  be  applied,  by  the  vestry,  to  the  use  of  the  parish,  as  aforesaid."  > 

The  free  Negroes  were  badly  treated.  They  were  not  allowed 
any  communion  with  the  slaves.  A  free  Negro  man  was  nf»t 
allowed  to  marry  a  white  woman,  nor  even  a  Negro  slave  woman 
without  the  consent  of  her  master.  If  he  formed  an  alliance  with 
a  white  woman,  her  offspring  were  bound  out,  or  sold  by  tJve 
church-wardens,  until  they  obtained  their  majority.'  If  the  white 
woman  were  an  indentured  servant,  she  was  constrained  to  serve 
an  additional  year.  If  she  were  a  free  woman,  she  was  sold  for 
two  years  hy  the  church-wardens.  Free  Negroes  were  greatly 
despised  and  shunned  by  both  slaves  and  white  people. 

As  a  conspicuous  proof  of  the  glaring  hypocrisy  of  the 
"nobility,"  who,  in  the  constitution,  threw  open  the  door  of  the 
Church  to  the  Negro,  it  should  be  said,  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  founding  of  the  Province  down  to  the  colonial  war,  no  attempt 
was  ever  made,  through  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  to  dissi- 
pate the  dark  clouds  of  ignorance  that  enveloped  the  NL:;ti)'s 
mind.  They  were  left  in  a  state  of  ignorance  and  crime.  The 
gravest  social  evils  were  winked  at  by  masters,  whose  lecherous 
examples  were  the  occasion  for  the  most  grievous  offending  of  the 
slaves.  The  Mulattocs  and  other  free  Negroes  were  taxed.  They 
had  no  place  in  t lie  militia,  nor  could  they  claim  the  meanest 
rights  of  the  humblest  "leetman." 

*  Fublic  Acts  of  N.  C,  p.  66.        '  The  Act  of  1741  sajrs,  "  until  31  years  of  age.*' 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  COLONY  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 
1679-1775. 

Iks  PMVmaAL  GOVBBNMIMT  OF  MASSACHOSim  EXXRCUIS  AUTHOKITY  OVU  TKB  StaTB  OF  NbW 

Hahpshuib  at  m  OKSAMiUTnMt. — Slatbrv  bxmtbd  fkom  thk  Bicimiiiie.  —  Tub  Govkhmi* 

KELSASBs  A  Slave  prom  Bondage. — Instruction  against  Imfortation  op  Slaves.  —  Several. 
Acts  ricolating  the  Conditct  op  Servants.  —  The  Inoippbrbnt  Treatment  o>  Slaves. — 
Ites  iMKnrrATioN  op  Indian  Servants  porbiodkn.— An  Act  checking  the  Severe  Treat- 

MBirr  OP  tatTAMTS  AMD  StAVBS.  —  SlaVM  IK  THB  CObOmr  inmL  THB  COMMBMCBMBIIT  OT 

Hosnufm* 

a 

ANTERIOR  to  the  year  1679,  the  provincial  government  of 
Massachusetts  exercised  authority  over  the  territory  that 
now  comprises  the  State  of  New  Hampshire.  It  is  not  at 
all  improhable,  then,  that  slavery  existed  in  this  colony  from  the 
bcj;iniiin.i;  of  its  organic  existence.  As  early  as  1683  it  was  set 
upon  by  the  authorities  as  a  wicked  and  hateful  institution.  On 
the  14th  of  March,  1684,  the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  releasing  a  Negro  slave  from  bondage. 
The  record  of  the  fact  is  thus  preserved :  — 

The  governor  touui  Afr.  yafferys  rre\>rfl  hee  mi^ht  goe  from  his  waster,  hee 
wouid  lie  re  him  under  handc  and  scle^  so  the  Jello  no  more  attends  his  master's 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  above»  that  the  royal  governor  of  . 
the  Province  felt  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  on  the  question 
of  anti-slavery.  While  this  colony  copied  its  criminal  code  from 
Massachusetts,  its  people  seemed  to  be  rather  select,  and,  on  the 
question  of  human  rights,  far  in  advance  of  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts. The  twelfth  article  was:  "If  any  man  stealeth  man- 
kind he  shall  be  put  to  death  or  otherwise  [grievously  punished.** 
The  entire  code  —  the  first  one  —  was  rejeclcd  in  England  as 
"fanatical  and  absurd/' '    It  was  the  desire  uf  this  new  and 

'  Belknap's  Hist,  of  N.  H.,  voL  i.  p.  333.  '  HUdretb,  voL  L  fk  501. 
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feeble  colony  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  legal 
recognition  of  slavery.  The  governors  of  all  the  colonies  received 
instruction  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery,  but  the  governor 
of  New  Hampshire  had  received  an  order  from  the  crown  to  have 
the  tax  on  imported  slaves  removed.  The  royal  instructions, 
dated  June  30,  1761,  were  as  follows : — 

You  are  not  to  give  your  assent  to,  or  pass  any  law  imposing  duties  on 
D^:roe8  imported  into  New  Hampshire.**  * 

New  Hampshire  never  passed  any  law  establishing  slavery, 
but  in  1 7 14  enacted  several  laws  regulating  the  conduct  of 
servants.    One  was  An  Act  to  prevent  disorders  in  the  night :  — 

'*\V!icrcas  jjrcat  disorders,  insolcnries  .md  burglaries  are  oftiimes  raised 
and  committed  in  the  night  time  by  Indian,  nei;ro  and  mulatto  servants  and 
slaves,  to  the  disquiet  and  liurt  of  her  Majesty's  good  siiltji  cts ,  for  the  pre- 
vention whereof  Be  ii,  Si.Q.  —  that  no  Indian,  negro  or  mulatto  .servant  or  slave 
may  presume  to  be  absent  from  die  families  where  they  respectively  belong,  or 
be  found  abroad  in  the  night  time  after  nine  o'clock ;  unless  it  be  upon  errand 
ior  their  respective  masters."' 

The  instructions  against  the  importation  of  slaves  were  in 
harmony  with  the  feelings  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people. 
They  felt  that  slavery  wotild  be  a  hinderance  rather  than  a  help 
to  them,  and  in  the  selection  of  servants  chose  white  ones.  If 
the  custom  of  holding  men  in  bondage  had  become  a  part  of  the 
institutions  of  Massachusetts, — so  like  a  cancer  that  it  could  not 
be  removed  without  endangering  the  political  and  commercial  life 
of  the  colony,  —  the  good  people  of  New  Hampshire,  acting  in 
the  light  of  experience,  resolved,  upon  the  threshold  of  their  pro- 
vincial life,  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  their  midst 
The  first  result  was,  that  they  learned  quite  carlv  that  they  could 
L^et  on  without  slaves  ;  and,  second,  the  Uaucrs  in  human  flesh 
discovered  that  there  was  no  demand  for  slaves  in  \cw  Hami> 
shire.  Even  nature  fought  against  the  crime  ;  and  Negroes  were 
found  to  be  poorly  suited  to  the  climate,  and,  of  course,  were  an 
expensive  luxury  in  that  colony. 

But,  nevertheless,  there  were  slaves  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
majority  of  them  had  gone  in  during  the  time  the  colony  was  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  Massachusetts.  They  had  been  purchased 
by  men  who  regarded  them  as  indispensable  to  them.   They  had 


*  G<wdon'8  Hist,  of  Am.  Rev.,  vol.  v.  Letter  a. 


*  Freedom  and  Bondif  e,  vol  i.  p.  a66b 
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lived  long  in  many  families  ;  children  had  been  born  unto  them, 
and  in  many  instances  they  were  warmly  attached  to  their  owners. 
But  all  masters  were  not  alike.    Some  treated  their  servants  and 
slaves  cruelly.    The  neglect  in  some  cases  was  worse  than  stripes 
or  over-work.    Some  were  poorly  clad  and  scantily  fed ;  and,  thus 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  severe  climate,  many  were  pre- 
cipitated into  premature  graves.    Even  white  and  Indian  servants 
shared  this  harsh  treatment.    The  Indians  endured  greater  hard- 
ships than  the  Negroes.   They  were  more  lofty  in  their  tone, 
more  sensitive  in  their  feelings,  more  revengeful  in  their  disposi- 
tion.  They  were  both  hated  and  feared,  and  the  public  sentiment 
against  them  was  very  pronounced.   A  law,  passed  in  17 14,  forbid 
their  importation  into  the  colony  under  a  heavy  penalty. 

In  1718  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  law  to  check  the 
severe  treatment  inflicted  upon  servants  and  slaves.  An  Act  for 
restraining  inhuman  severities  recited,  — 

For  the  prevention  and  restraining  of  inhuman  severities  which  by  evil 

masters  or  overseers,  may  be  used  towards  their  Christian  servants,  that  from 
and  after  the  publication  hereof,  if  any  man  smite  out  the  eye  or  tooth  of  his 
man  servant  or  maiil  servant,  or  otherwise  maim  or  clisfi«^ure  them  much,  unless 
it  be  by  mere  casuahy,  he  shall  let  him  or  her  go  free  from  his  service,  and 
sball  allow  such  further  recompense  as  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  shall 
adjudge  hini.  2.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  whatever  in  this  province  shall 
wilfully  kill  bis  Indian  or  negroe  servant  or  servants  he  shall  be  punished  with 
death.'*  > 

There  were  slaves  in  New  Hampshire  down  to  the  breaking- 
out  of  the  war  in  the  colonies,  but  they  were  only  slaves  in  name. 
Few  in  number,  widely  scattered,  they  felt  themselves  closely 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  colonists. 


*  Ficedom  and  Bondage,  vol.  L  p.  967* 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  COLONY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
1681-1775. 

Organization  of  thb  Goveknmkkt  of  Pennsylvania. —  Thb  Swedes  and  Dutch  plant  Settle- 
lutm  ON  THB  WasnuN  Bank  or  thb  Dblawakb  Rivbk.— Tkb  GovmmoB  or  Vwm  Yobk 

SKEKS  TO  EXEROSE  Jt'RISDICTlOS  OVER  THE  TeRRITORV  OF  Pf.NS'^VI.VAKI A  — THE  Fir^T  L^v; 
ABREBO  UPON  IN  ENGLAND.  —  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LaW.  —  MEMORIAL  AGAINST  SLAVERY  DRAUOitTED 
AND  AOOfTBD  BV  THB  GbBMANTOWN  FmBMOS.  —  WilUAM  PBNN  raBSBMTS  A  BtU.  rOR  THB 
Bkttkr  Rwutlation  of  Servants.  —  An  Act  preventing  the  iMroRTATtoN  or  Nfcr ce^  ako 
Indians.  —  RiQHTs  ok  NiiGKOES.  —  A  Duty  laid  uroN  Negroes  and  Mulatto  Slaves. —  The 
Quaker  thb  Fribkd  or  thb  Nbcbo.— England  bbcinb  to  thbbatbn  nbk  PBtBWPBNaBt  in 

North  AMEKirA  — The  Peoplb  OT  FSNMBVLTANIA  BBTUCT  DKWr  THB  PeOEABLB  OvntABBE 

THEIK  NECKOliS  MIGHT  COMMIT. 

LONG  before  there  was  an  oro^anized  government  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Swedes  and  Dutch  had  planted  settlements  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware  River.  But  the  English 
crown  claimed  the  soil ;  and  the  governor  of  New  York,  under 
patent  from  the  Duke  of  York,  sought  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
over  the  territory.  On  the  iith  of  July,  168 1 ,"  Conditions  and 
Concessions  were  agreed  upon  by  William  Penn,  Proprietary," 
and  the  persons  who  were  "adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the 
same  province."  Provision  was  made  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who  should  injure  Indians,  and  that  the  planter  injured 
by  them  should  "  not  be  his  own  judge  upon  the  Indian,"  All  con- 
troversies arising  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  were  to  be 
settled  by  a  council  of  twelve  persons, — six  white  men  and  six 
Indians. 

The  first  laws  for  the  government  of  the  colony  were  agreed 
upon  in  England,  and  in  1682  went  into  effect  Provision  was 
made  for  the  registering  of  all  servants,  their  full  names,  amount 
of  wages  paid,  and  the  time  when  they  received  their  remunera- 
tion. It  was  strictly  required  that  servants  should  not  be  kept 
beyond  the  time  of  their  indenture,  should  be  kindly  treated,  and 
the  customary  outtiL  furnished  at  the  time  of  their  freedom. 

The  baneful  custom  of  enslaving  Negroes  had  spread  through 
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•every  settlement  in  North  America,  and  was  even  "tolerated  in 
Pennsylvania  under  the  specious  pretence  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  slave/' '  In  1688  Francis  Daniel  Pastonus  draughted  a 
jnemorial  against  slavery,  which  was  adopted  by  Ihe  German  town 
Friends,  and  by  them  sent  up  to  the  Monthly  Meeting,  and  thence 
to  the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Philadelphia.*  The  original  document 
was  found  by  Nathan  Kite  of  Philadelphia  in  1844.3  It  was  a 
remarkable  document,  and  the  first  protest  against  slavery  issued 
by  any  religious  body  in  America.  Speaking  of  the  slaves,  Pasto- 
rius  asks,  "  Have  not  these  negroes  as  much  right  to  fight  for 
their  freedom  as  you  have  to  keep  them  slaves?"  He  believed 
the  time  would  come,  — 

'^Wben,  from  the  gallery  to  the  &rtfaest  seat» 
Slave  and  slave<owner  shall  oo  longer  meet, 
But  all  sit  equal  at  the  Master's  feet.** 

He  regarded  the  "buying,  selling,  and  holding  men  in  slavery, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  christian  religion.'*  When  his  memorial 
came  before  the  Yearly  Meeting  for  action,  it  confessed  itself  un- 
prepared to  act,"  and  voted  it  "  not  proper  then  to  give  a  positive 
judgment  in  the  case."  In  1696  the  Yearly  Meeting  pronounced 
against  the  further  importation  of  slaves,  and  adopted  measures 
looking  toward  their  moral  improvement.  George  Keith,  catch- 
ing the"  holy  inspiration  of  humanity,  with  a  considerable  follow- 
ing, denounced  the  institution  of  slavery  "as  contrary  to  the 
religion  oT  Christ,  the  rights  of  man,  and  sound  reason  and 
policy."-* 

While  these  efforts  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  abortive,  yet, 
nevertheless,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  made  regulations  for  the 
better  treatment  of  the  enslaved  Ncirroes.  The  sentiment  thus 
created  went  far  toward  deterring  the  better  class  of  citizens  from 
purchasing  slaves.  To  his  broad  and  lofty  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, the  pious  William  Penn  sought  to  add  the  force  of  positive 
law.  The  published  views  of  George  Fox,  given  at  Barbadoes  in 
1671,  in  his  "Gospel  Family  Order,  being  a  short  discourse  con- 
cerning the  ordering  of  Families,  both  of  Whites,  Blacks,  and 
Indians,"  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  mind  of  Penn.   In  1700 

'  GordonN  Hi  -trrv  of  Penn.,  p.  114.  *  Whittier**  Penn.  Piljirim,  p.  viii. 

'  The  memorial  referred  to  was  printed  in  extcnso  in  The  Friend,  voL  xviii.  No  16. 
«  Miaatcs  of  Yearly  Meeting,  Watson's  M&  ColL  BetUe's  notices  of  M.  S.  Ilinates,  Pnn. 
HistSoc 
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he  proposed  to  the  Council  "  the  necessitie  of  a  law  \among  otJurs] 
ahout^  marriages  cf  fugroes^  The  bill  was  referred  to  a  joint 
committee  of  both  houses,  and  they  brought  in  a  bill  "for  regulat- 
ittg  Negroes  in  their  Morals  and  Marriages  &c.*'  It  reached  a 
second  reading,  and  was  lost.'  Penn  regarded  the  teaciung  of 
Negroes  the  sanctity  of  the  marriage  relation  as  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  colony,  and  the  surest  means  of  promoting  pure 
morals.  Upon  what  grounds  it  was  rejected  is  not  known.  He 
presented,  at  the  same  session  of  the  Assembly,  another  bill, 
which  provided  "'for  the  better  regulation  of  sen»ants  in  this  pro'^'- 
ince  and  teiritories''  He  desiicd  the  <;overnnicnt  of  slaves  to  be 
prescribed  and  regulated  by  law,  rather  than  by  the  capricious 
whims  of  masters.  No  servant  was  to  be  sold  out  of  the  Province 
without  ,i;ivin::c  his  consent,  nor  could  he  be  assigned  over  except 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  It  provided  for  a  regular  allow mucl- 
to  servants  at  the  expiration  of  their  time,  and  required  them  to 
serve  five  days  extra  for  every  day's  absence  from  their  master 
without  the  latter's  assent  A  penalty  was  fixed  for  concealing 
runaway  slaves,  and  a  reward  offered  for  apprehending  them.  No 
free  person  was  allowed  to  deal  with  servants,  and  justices  and 
sheriffs  were  to  be  punished  for  neglecting  their  duties  in  the 
premises. 

In  case  a  Negro  was  guilty  of  murder,  he  was  tried  by  two 
justices,  appointed  by  the  governor,  before  six  freeholders.  The 
manner  of  procedure  was  prescribed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sen- 
tence  and  acquittal.  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  ozxxy  a  gun  or 
other  weapons.  Not  more  than  four  were  allowed  together,  upon 
pain  of  a  severe  flogi^ing.  An  Act  for  raising  revenue  was  passed, 
and  a  duty  upon  impurlcd  slaves  was  levied,  in  1710.  In  1711-12, 
an  Act  was  passed  "  to  prcvt  ut  the  importation  of  negroes  and 
"  into  the  Province.  A  general  petition  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  by  law  was  jiresented  to  the  Legislature  during 
this  same  year;  but  the  wise  law-makers  replied,  that  "it  was 
neither  just  nor  convenient  to  set  them  at  liberty."  The  bill 
passed  on  the  7th  of  June,  171 2,  but  was  disapproved  by  Great 
Britain,  and  was  accordingly  repealed  by  an  Act  of  Queen  Anne. 
Feb.  20,  1713.  In  1714  and  1717,  Acts  were  passed  to  check  the 
importation  of  slaves.  But  the  English  government,  instead  of 
being  touched  by  the  philanthropic  endeavors  of  the  people  of 


L  PP^  S9^  *1m  Vttn  of  AssemUj,  vol.  i.  pp.  iao-i*a. 
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Pennsylvania,  was  seeking,  for  purposes  of  comnnercial  trade  and 
gain,  to  darken  the  continent  with  the  victims  of  its  avarice. 

Negpnoes  had  no  political  rights  in  the  Province.  Free  Negroes 
were  prohibited  from  entertaining  Negro  or  Indian  slaves,  or  trad- 
ing with  them.  Masters  were  required,  when  manumitting  slaves, 
to  furnish  security,  as  iii  the  other  colonies.  Marriages  between 
the  races  were  forbidden.  Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  be  abroad 
after  nine  o'clock  at  night 

In  1773  the  Assembly  passed  An  Act  making  perpetual  the 
Act  entitled,  An  Act  for  laying  a  duty  on  negroes  and  mulatto 
slazfes^"  etc.,  and  added  ten  pounds  to  the  duty.  The  colonists 
did  much  to  check  the  vile  aral  uiliuman  traffic;  but,  having  once 
obtained  a  hold,  it  did  eat  like  a  canker.  It  threw  it.s  dark  shadow 
over  personal  and  collective  interests,  and  poisoned  the  springs  of 
human  kindness  in  many  hearts.  It  was  not  alone  hurtfui  to  the 
slave  :  it  transformed  and  blackened  character  everywhere,  and 
fascinated  those  wlio  were  an.xious  for  riches  beyond  the  power  of 
moral  discernment.  Here,  however,  as  m  New  Jersey,  the  Negro 
found  the  Quaker  his  practical  friend ;  and  his  upper  and  better 
life  received  the  pruning  advice,  refining  and.  elevating  influence, 
of  a  godly  people.  But  intelligence  in  the  slave  was  an  occasion 
of  offending,  and  prepared  him  to  realize  his  deplorable  situation. 
So  to  enlighten  him  was  to  excite  in  him  a  deep  desire  for  liberty, 
and,  not  unlikely,  a  feeling  of  revenge  toward  his  enslavers.  So 
there  was  really  danger  in  the  method  the  guileless  Friends 
adopted  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slaves. 

When  England  began  to  breathe  out  threatenings  against  her 
contumacious  dependencies  in  North  America,  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  began  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  outrages  their 
Negroes  would,  in  all  probabdity,  commit.  They  inferred  that 
the  Negroes  would  be  their  enemy  because  they  were  their  slaves. 
This  Wvis  the  equitable  findings  of  a  guilty  conscience.  They  did 
not  dare  expect  less  than  the  revengeful  hate  of  the  beings  they 
had  laid  the  yoke  of  bondage  upon  ;  and  verily  they  found  them* 
selves  with  '*  fears  within,  and  tightings  without." 
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THE  COLONY  OF  GEORGIA. 


i732-i;75- 


OmmA  ones  wcuiwp  w  the  Tkmnroinr  or  Cabouita.— TkiB  TRnnrarTK  Gouwv  vlmrid  m 

North  America  by  the  English  GovERNMEfrr.  —  Slaves  rli  ed  out  ALXOCSTHRit  Bv  the 
Trlstebs.  — The  Opinion  ok  Ghn.  Oglbtuorpe  concIirninc  Slavery. —  Long  akd  Brmu 
Dncu^oN  IK  Regard  to  thb  Admission  <w  StAViav  imn  thb  Colomy.— StAvnv  anao* 
DocsD.— UiaroKY  or  Slaverv  m  Gbohgia. 

./^  ^  EORGIA  was  once  included  in  the  territory  of  Carolina, 


and  extended  from  the  Savannah  to  the  St.  John's  River. 


A  corporate  body,  under  the  title  of  *'The  Trustees  for 
establishing  the  Colotiy  of  Georgia,"  was  created  by  charter,  bear- 
ing date  of  June  9,  1732.  The  life  of  their  trust  was  lor  the 
space  of  twenty-one  years.  The  rules  by  which  the  trustees 
sought  to  manage  the  infant  were  rather  novel ;  but  as  a  discus- 
sion of  them  would  be  irrelevant,  mention  can  be  made  only  of 
that  part  which  related  to  slavery.  Georgia  was  the  last  colony 
—  the  thirteenth  —  planted  in  North  America  by  the  English 
government.  Special  interest  centred  in  it  for  several  reasons, 
that  will  be  explained  farther  on. 

The  trustees  ruled  out  slavery  altogether.  Gen.  John  Ogle- 
thoi  l  e,  a  brilliant  young  English  officer  of  gentle  blood,  the  first 
governor  of  the  colony,  was  identified  with  **the  Royal  African 
C()nii)any,  which  alone  had  tlie  right  of  planting  forts  and  trading 
on  the  coast  of  Africa."  He  said  that  "slavery  is  against  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  England.  We  refused, 
as  trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting  such  a  horrid  crime." 
Another  of  the  trustees,  in  a  sermon  preached  on  Sunday,  Feb. 

^734'  St.  George's  Church,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
declared,  "Slavery,  the  misfortune,  if  not  the  dishonor,  of  other 
plantations,  is  absolutely  proscribed.  Let  avarice  defend  it  as  it 
will,  there  is  an  honest  reluctance  in  humanity  against  buying 
and  selling,  and  regarding  those  of  our  own  species  as  our  wealth 
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and  possessions*"  Beautiful  sentiments !  Eloquent  testimony 
against  the  crime  of  the  ages!  At  first  blush  the  student  of 
history  is  apt  to  praise  the  sublime  motives  of  the  "trustees," 
in  placing  a  restriction  against  the  slave-trade.  But  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  quoted  above  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of 
history.  On  this  point  Dr.  Stevens,  the  historian  of  Georgia, 
observes,  "Yet  in  the  official  publications  of  that  body  [the 
trustees],  its  inhibitipn  is  based  only  on  political  and  prudential, 
and  not  on  humane  and  liberal  grounds ;  and  even  Oglethorpe 
owned  a  plantation  and  negroes  near  Parachucla  in  South  Caro- 
lina, about  forty  miles  above  Savannah," '  To  this  reliable  opinion 
is  added :  — 

"The  introduction  of  slaves  was  prohibited  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  for 
some  years,  not  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  for  the  reason  it  was  encoum^^cd 
elsewhere,  to  wit :  tlic  inte  rest  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  a  favorite  itiea 
Avith  the  'mother  country,'  to  make  Geon^ia  a  protecting  barrier  for  the  (  ;iro- 
linas.  aL^ainst  the  Spanish  scttleiiit  iUs  south  of  her,  and  tlie  principal  Indian 
tribes  to  the  west;  to  do  this,  a  strong  settlement  of  white  men  was  sought  to 
be  built  up,  whose  arms  and  interests  would  defend  her  nortliern  plantations. 
The  introdttctioa  of  slaves  was  held  to  be  unfavorable  to  this  scheme,  and 
hence  its  prohibition.  During  the  time  of  the  prohibition,  Oglethorpe  himself 
was  a  slave-holder  in  Carolina."  * 

The  reasons  that  led  the  trustees  to  prohibit  slavery  in  the 
colony  are  put  thus  tersely : — 

"ist.  Its  expense:  which  the  poor  emigrant  would  be  entirely  unable  to 
sustain,  either  in  the  first  cost  of  a  negro,  or  his  subsequent  keeping.  2d. 
Because  it  would  induce  idleness,  and  render  labour  degrading.  3d.  Because 
the  settlers,  being  freeholders  of  only  fifty<acre  lots,  requiring  but  one  or  two 
extra  hands  for  their  cultivation,  the  German  servants  would  be  a  third  more 
profitable  than  the  blacks.  Upon  the  last  original  design  I  have  mentioned*  in 
planting  this  colony,  they  also  based  an  argument  against  their  admission,  viz., 
that  the  cultivation  of  silk  and  wine,  demanding  skill  and  nicety,  rather  than 
strength  and  endurance  ol  fatigue,  the  whites  were  better  calculated  for  such 
labour  th.m  the  neicroes.  TIum'  were  tlie  prniniticnt  arguments,  drawn  from 
the  various  considerations  ot  internal  and  external  policy,  whicli  influenced  the 
Trustees  in  making  this  prohibition.  Many  of  them,  however,  had  but  a 
tenponry  bearing;  none  stood  the  test  of  experience.") 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Georgia 
were  not  moved  by  the  noblest  impulses  to  prohibit  slavery  within 


'  Sicplwns's  Jounal,  voL  iii.  p.  aSt.  '  Freedom  and  Boodate,  voL  L  p.  310^  aole. 

*  Stetr«Bs*fl  Hist,  of  Gwirgia,  voL  L  ^89. 
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their  jurisdiction.  In  the  chapter  on  South  Carolina,  attention 
was  called  to  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  troops  in  Florida  on 
the  recalcitrant  Negroes  in  the  Carolinas,  the  Negro  regiment 
with  subalterns  from  their  own  class,  and  the  work  of  Spanish 
emissaries  amonjj  the  slaves.  The  home  government  thought  it 
wise  tu  build  up  Georgia  out  of  white  men,  wiio  could  develop  its 
resources,  and  bear  arms  in  defence  of  British  possessions  alon^; 
an  extensive  border  exposed  to  a  pestiferous  foe.  But  the  Board 
of  Trade  soon  found  this  an  impracticable  scheme,  and  the  colo- 
nists themselves  began  to  clamor  "for  the  use  of  negroes."  '  The 
first  petition  for  the  introduction  and  use  of  Negro  slaves  was 
offered  to  the  trustees  in  1735.  This  prayer  was  promptly  and 
positively  denied,  and  for  fifteen  years  they  refused  to  grant  all 
requests  for  the  use  of  Negroes,  They  adhered  to  their  prohibi- 
tion in  letter  and  spirit  Whenever  and  wherever  Negroes  were 
found  in  the  colony,  they  were  sold  back  into  Carolina.  In  the 
month  of  December,  1738,  a  petition,  addressed  to  the  trustees, 
including  nearly  all  the  names  of  the  foremost  colonists,  set  forth 
the  distressing  condition  into  which  affairs  had  drifted  under  the 
enforcement  of  the  prohibition,  and  declared  that  "the  use  of 
negroes,  with  proper  limitations,  which,  if  granted,  would  both 
occasion  great  numbers  of  white  .people  to  come  here,  and  also  to 
render  us  capable  to  subsist  ourselves,  by  raising  provisions  upon 
our  lands,  until  we  could  make  some  produce  fit  for  export,  in 
some  measure  to  bLikmee  our  importations."  But  in.->tead  of 
securing  a  favorable  hearing,  the  petition  drew  the  fire  of  the 
friends  of  the  prohibition  against  the  use  of  Negroes.  On  the 
3d  of  January,  1739,  a  petition  to  the  trustees  combating  the  argu- 
ments of  the  above-mentioned  petition,  and  urging  them  to  remain 
hrm,  was  issued  at  Darien.  This  was  followed  by  another  one, 
issued  from  Ebenezer  on  the  13th  of  March,  in  favor  of  the 
position  occupied  by  the  trustees.  A  great  many  Scotch  and 
German  people  had  settled  in  the  colony ;  and,  familiar  wirh  the 
arts  of  husbandry,  they  became  the  ardent  supporters  of  the 
trustees.  James  Habersham,  the  **dear  felloiihtfaveiUr,"  of 
Whitefield,  exclaimed,^ 

"  1  once  thoiifjht.  it  was  unhwful  to  keep  negro  slaves,  but  I  am  now 
induced  to  think  God  may  lirwc  a  hii^licr  end  in  permitting  them  to  be  brought 
to  this  Christian  country,  tiian  merely  to  support  their  masters.    Many  of  the 

<  Bancroft,  vol  iii.  lath  ed.  p.  427. 
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poor  slaves  in  America  have  already  been  made  freemen  of  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  possibly  a  time  may  come  when  many  thousands  may  embrace 
the  ?ospel,  and  thereby  be  brought  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God.  These,  and  other  considerations,  appear  to  plead  strongly  for  a  limtteti 
use  of  n^Toes;  for,  while  we  can  buy  provisions  in  Carolina  cheaper  than  we 
can  here,  no  one  will  be  induced  to  plant  much.** 

But  the  trustees  stood  firm  against  tbe  subtle  cunning  of  the 
politicians,  and  the  eloquent  pleadings  of  avarice. 

On  the  7th  October,  1741,  a  large  meeting  was  held  at  Savan^ 
nah,  and  a  petition  drawn,  in  which  the  land -holders  and  settlerai 

presented  their  grievances  to  the  ICnglish  auihontics  in  London. 
On  the  26th  of  March,  1742.  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  armed  with 
the  memorial,  as  the  agent  of  the  memoriahsts,  sailed  for  Lon 
don.  While  the  document  ostensibly  set  forth  their  wish  for  a 
definition  of  "the  tenure  of  the  lands,"  really  the  burden  of  the 
prayer  was  for  Negroes''  He  presented  the  memorial  to  the 
king,  and  his  Majesty  referred  it  to  a  committee  of  the  ''Lords  of 
Council  for  Plantation  Affairs."  This  committee  transferred  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  to  the  trustees,  with  a  request  for  their 
answer*  About  this  tim^  Stephens  presented  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  he  chargied  the  trustees  with  direliction  of  duty, 
improper  use  of  the  public  funds,  abuse  of  their  authority,  and 
numerous  other  sins  against  the  public  welfare.  It  created  a 
genuine  sensation.  The  House  resolved  to  go  into  a  "committee 
of  the  whole,"  to  consider  the  petitions  and  the  answer  of  the 
trustees.  The  answer  of  the  trustees  was  drawn  by  the  able  pen 
of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  by  them  warmly  a|)proved  on  the  3d 
of  May,  and  three  days  later  was  read  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
A  motion  prevailed  "that  the  petitions  do  lie  upon  the  table,"  for 
the  perusal  of  the  members,  for  the  space  of  one  week.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  time  fixed,  Stephens  appeared,  and  all  the  peti- 
tions of  the  people  of  Geoiigia  to  the  trustees  in  reference  to  the 
tenure  of  lands,"  and  for  '*  the  use  of  negroes,"  were  laid  before 
the  honorable  body.  In  the  committee  of  the  whole  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  were  thoroughly  investigated  ;  and,  after  a  few  days 
session,  Mr.  Carew  reported  a  set  of  resolutions,  being  the  sense 
of  the  comniitLee  after  due  deliberatiuii  upon  the  matters  before 
ihem  :  — 

**Tliat  the  province  of  Georgia,  in  America,  by  reason  of  its  situation, 

may  be  an  useful  barrier  to  the  British  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America 
agunst  the  French  and  Spaniards,  and  Indian  nations  in  their  interests }  that 
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the  ports  aod  harbours  within  the  said  province  may  be  a  good  security  to  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  this  kingdom;  that  the  said  province,  by  reason  of  the 

fertility  of  the  soil,  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate,  and  the  convenience  of 

the  rivers,  is  a  proper  place  for  establishing  a  settlement,  and  may  contribute 
5,'rcatly  to  the  increasing  trade  of  this  kingdom:  that  it  is  very  necessary  and 
advantageous  to  this  nation  that  the  cohjny  of  CieorL;ia  should  be  preserved  and 
supported ;  that  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  the  colony  of  Georgia  to  permit  the 
importation  of  rum  into  the  said  colony  from  any  of  the  British  colonies;  ihat 
the  petition  of  Thomas  Stephens  contains  false,  scandalous  and  malicious 
charges,  tending  to  asperse  the  characters  of  the  Trustees  for  Establishing  the 
Colony  of  Georgia,  in  America.*' 

When  the  resolution  making  the  importation  of  rum  lawful 
reached  a  vote,  it  was  amended  by  adding,  "  As  also  the  use  of 
negroes,  who  may  be  employed  there  with  advantage  to  the 
colony,  under  proper  regulations  and  restrictions."  It  was  lost 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes.  A  resolution  prevailed  calling 
Thomas  Stephens  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  "  to  be  reprimanded 
on  his  knees  by  Mr.  Speaker,"  for  his  offence  against  the  trustees. 

On  the  next  day  Stephens,  upon  his  bended  knees  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  before  the  assembled  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain,  was  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  and 
discharged  after  paying  his  fees.  Thus  ended  the  attempt  of 
the  people  of  the  I  '^lony  of  GcotL;ia  to  secure  j  ermission,  over 
the  heau.->  (^f  the  truslees,  to  introduce  slaves  into  their  service. 

The  dark  tide  of  slavery  influence  was  dashing  against  the 
borders  of  the  colony.  The  people  were  discouraged.  RusiiK>s 
was  stagnated.  Internal  dissatislaclion  ami  factional  strife  wore 
hard  upon  the  s])irit  of  a  people  trying  to  build  up  and  develop  a 
new  country.  Then  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  threatening  attitude  of  the  Indians,  unnerved  the  entire 
province.  In  this  state  of  affairs  white  servants  gfrew  insolent 
and  insubordinate.  Those  whose  term  of  service  expired  refused 
to  work.  In  this  dilemma  many  persons  boldly  put  the  rule  of 
the  trustees  under  foot,  and  hired  Negroes  from  the  Carolinas. 
At  length  the  trustees  became  aware  of  the  clandestine  importa- 
tion of  Negroes  into  the  colony,  and  thereupon  gave  the  magis- 
trates a  severe  reproval.  On  the  2(1  of  October,  1747,  they 
•received  the  following  reply:  — 

"  We  are  afraid,  sir,  from  what  you  have  wrote  in  rchuion  to  negroes,  that 
the  Honourable  Trustee.s  have  been  mi^i^^orIllcd  us  to  our  conduct  relating 
thereto;  for  we  can  with  great  assurance  assert,  that  this  Board  has  always 
acted  an  uniform  part  in  discouraging  the  use  of  negroes  in  this  colony,  well 
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knowing  it  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  Trustees,  as  well  as  contrary  to  an  act 
existing  for  the  prohibition  of  them,  and  always  gave  it  in  charge  to  those 
whom  we  had  put  in  possession  of  lands,  not  to  attempt  the  introduction  or 
nse  of  negroes.  But  notwithstanding  our  great  Gaution»  some  people  from 
Carolina,  soon  after  settling  lands  on  the  Little  Ogeechee,  found  means  c£ 
bringing  and  employing  a  few  negroes  on  the  said  lands,  some  time  before  it 
was  discovered  to  us  ;  upon  which  they  thought  it  high  time  to  withdraw  them, 
for  fear  of  beini;  st  i/cd,  and  soon  after  withdrew  thcmseh  es  and  families  out 
of  the  colony,  which  appears  to  us  at  present  to  be  the  resolution  of  divers 
others." « 

It  was  charged  that  the  law-olTicers  knew  of  the  presence  of 
Negroes  in  Geori^ia  ;  that  their  standing  and  constant  toast  was, 
**  the  out-  thing  necdfiir'  (Negroes)  ;  and  that  they  themselves  had 
surreptitiously  aided  in  the  procurement  of  Negroes  for  the 
colony.  The  supporters  of  the  colonists  grew  less  powerful  as 
the  struggle  went  forward.  The  most  active  grew  taciturn  and 
conservative.  The  advocates  of  Negro  labor  became  bolder,  and 
more  acrimonious  in  debate;  and  at  length  the  champions  of 
exclusive  white  labor  shrank  into  silence,  appalled  at  the  despera- 
tion of  their  opponents.  The  Rev.  Martin  Bolzius,  one  of  the 
most  active  supporters  of  the  trustees,  wrote  those  gentlemen  on 
May  3,  1748:— 

'•Thinc^s  being  now  in  such  a  melancholy  state,  I  must  humbly  beseeeii 
your  honors,  not  to  regard  any  more  our  or  our  friend's  petitions  against 
negroes.'* 

The  Rev.  George  Whitefield  and  James  Habersham  used  their 
utmost  influence  upon  the  trustees  to  obtain  a  modification  of  the 
prohibition  against  "the  use  of  negroes."  On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1748,  Rev.  Whitefield,  speaking  of  a  plantation  and  Negroes 
he  had  purchased,  wrote  the  trustees:  — 

"Upwards  of  five  thousand  pounds  have  been  expended  in  that  under- 
taking:, ^ind  yet  very  little  proficiency  made  in  the  cultivation  of  my  tract  of 
land,  and  that  entirely  o\vin>^  to  the  necessity  I  lay  uiulcr  of  makimi  use  of 
white  hands.  Had  a  negro  been  alloweil,  I  shoukl  now  luive  had  a  sufl^cicnc  y 
to  support  a  great  many  orphans,  without  expending  above  half  tin-  sum  which 
has  been  laid  out  An  tinwillingness  to  let  so  good  a  design  drop,  and  having 
a  rational  conviction  that  it  must  necessarily,  if  some  other  method  was  not 
fixed  upon  to  prevent  it— these  two  considerations, honoured  gentlemen,  prevailed 
on  me  about  two  years  ago,  through  the  bounty  of  my  good  friends,  to 
purchase  a  plantation  in  South  Carolina,  where  negroes  are  allowed.  Blessed 


'  Sttvnu's  Hist,  of  Georgia,  voL  i.  p.  307. 
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be  God,  this  plantation  has  succeeded ;  and  though  at  present  I  have  only 
eight  working  hands,  yet  in  all  profaalTility  there  will  be  more  raised  ia  one 
year,  and  with  a  qiiauter  the  expense,  than  has  been  produced  at  Bethesda  for 
several  years  last  past.  This  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  entertained 
for  a  long  time,  that  Georgia  mwr  com  or  vdli  te  a  fiomriskhig  ptw/mc§  witk^ 
out  fi^ffws  are  ^UiowuL^'  > 

The  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  importation  of  Negro  slaves 
had  become  well-nigh  unanimous.  The  trustees  began  to  waver. 
On  the  loth  of  January,  17491  another  petition  was  presented  to 
the  trustees.  It  was  carefully  drawn,  and  set  forth  the  restric- 
tions under  which  slaves  should  be  introduced.  On  the  i6th  of 
May  following,  it  was  read  to  the  trustees ;  and  they  resolved  to 
have  it  "  prescMtccl  tu  His  Majesty  in  council."  They  also  asked 
that  the  prohibition  against  the  introduction  of  Negroes,  passed 
in  "  1735,  be  jcpealed."  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  at  the  head  of 
a  special  committee,  draughted  a  bill  repealing  the  prohibition.  On 
the  26th  of  October,  1749,  a  large  and  influential  committee  of 
twenty-seven  drew  up  and  signctl  a  petition  urging  the  imme- 
diate introduction  of  slavery,  with  certain  limitations.  The  paper 
was  duly  attested,  and  returned  to  the  trustees.  The  opposition 
to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into  the  colony  of  Georgia  had 
been  conquered  ;  and,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  slavery  was 
firmly  and  legally  established  in  this  the  last  Province  of  the 
English  in  the  Western  world.   The  colonists  were  jubilant. 

The  charter  under  which  the  trustees  acted  expired  by  limita- 
tion in  1752,  and  a  new  form  of  government  was  established 
under  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  royal  commission  appointed  a 
governor  and  council.  One  of  the  first  ordinances  enacted  by 
them  was  one  whereby  "  all  offences  committed  by  slaves  were  to 
be  tried  by  a  single  justice,  without  a  jury,  who  was  to  award 
execution,  and,  in  capital  cases,  to  set  a  value  on  the  slave,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  public  treasury."  At  the  first  session  of  the 
Assembly  in  1755,  a  law  was  passed  '^/or  the  regulation  and gov- 
cnnncnt  of  slaves  "  In  1765  an  Act  was  passed  establishing  a 
pass  system,  and  the  rest  of  the  legislation  in  respect  to  slaves 
was  a  copy  of  the  laws  of  South  Carolina. 

The  history  of  slavery  in  Georgia  during  this  period  is  unj^ar- 
alleled  and  incomj)arably  interesting.  It  illustrates  the  power  of 
the  institution,  and  shows  that  there  was  no  Province  sufficiently 

'  Whitefield's  Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  90, 105,  ao8i 
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independent  of  its  intiuencc  so  as  to  expel  it  from  its  jurisdiction. 
Like  the  Angel  of  Death  that  passed  through  Egypt,  there  was 
no  colony  that  it  did  not  smite  with  its  dark  and  destroying 
pinions.  The  dearest,  the  sublimest,  interests  of  humanity  were 
prostrated  by  its  defiling  touch.  It  shut  out  the  sunlight  of 
human  kindness  ;  it  paled  the  fires  of  hope  ;  it  arrested  the  devel- 
opment of  the  branches  of  men's  better  natures,  and  peopled 
their  lower  being  with  base  and  consuming  desires;  it  placed  the 
**  Golden  RuW  under  the  unholy  heel  o£  time-servers  and  self- 
seekers;  it  made  the  Church  as  secular  as  the  'Change,  and  the 
latter  as  pious  as  the  former :  it  was  a  gigantic  system,  at  war 
with  the  civilization  of  the  Roundheads  and  Puritans,  and  an 
intolerable  burden  to  a  people  who  desired  to  build  a  new  nation 
in  this  New  World  in  the  West 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

MILITARY  OIPLOYMENT  OF  N£GRO£S. 

i775-i78a 

**  Many  Uack  soldiers  were  in  the  service  during  all  stages  of  the  war." — SPAUCft. 
*tm  CouwiAt  SfATBS  iM  1715."  RATtncATWN  or  TMB  NoH-IatmitTA<noN  Act  by  thb  SoinwmKit 

G'l.ONlKS.  —  flhoKCE    Wa-^HINGTON    PRESENTS    RESOLUTIONS    AGAINST    SlWF.RV,   IN    A  MfETINO 

AT  Fairfax  Coltrt-Hou&e,  Va.  —  Letter  written  by  Benjamin  Frankun  to  Dean  Wood- 
WAi»,  PKirrAiNinc  to  Slavbkv.  —  Lbttbr  to  thb  Prbbmbh  or  Viucinia  fbom  a  Committkb, 

coNctKNiNt;  THE  Slaves  bkought  kkom  Jamaica. — Seveke  Treatment  of  Slaves  in  thb 
Colonies  modified.  —  Advbrti&smbkt  in  "The  Boston  Gazette"  of  thb  Runaway  Suwe 
Crispus  Attucks.  —  Thb  Boston  Massacre.  —  Its  Resolts.  —  Crispds  Attocks  shows  his 

Loyalty. —  His  Siii:iikl)  I.F.nKK  10  iiie;  T<>ky  CiivLHNnif  i>k  the  Province.  —  Slwes 
admitteo  into  the  Army.  —  The  Condition  of  the  Continentai.  Army.  —  Sfiritbo  Debate 

IN  THE  CoNTIHBNTAt  C0NGRBS8,  OVER  THB  DRAUGHT  OP  A  LETTER  TO  GbK.  WaSHIIIGTOK.^ 

Instkuctions  to  discharge  all  Slaves  and  Free  Negroes  in  his  Akmv.  —  MlNVTBB  oriMK 
Meeting  held  at'Guibridcb.  —  Lord  Dunmorb'«  Proclamation.  —  PRBjtmiCE  in  twk 
South  ekn  Couonibs.  —  NacBOBS  M  Vibginia  plooc  to  thb  Bbitisk  Army.  —  Caitdon  to 

THB  NbCBOK  FBINTED  IN  A  W|U4AMSBintO  PAnB.  — ThB  VlRClMtA  CONVENTION  AMBBTKBS  THB 

Proclamation  of  Lord  Dunmorb.  —  Gen.  Greene,  in  a  Lbttbb  to  Gbn.  Washinctok,  calls 
Atie.stion  to  the  Raising  of  a  Negro  Recimbnt  on  Statbn  Island.  —  Lbttbr  from  a 
Hbssian  Officgk  —  CoNNEL-ricuT  LacisLATUKK  ON  THE  SuBjacT  or  Emplovmbnt OF  Nbcrobs 
AS  Soldiers.  —  Gen.  Vaknu.m's  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  sucgestinc  the  Faii-l-ivmevt 
OF  Negroes,  sent  to  Gov.  Cooke.  —  The  Governor  refers  Vaknum's  Letter  lo  the  Gen- 
BRAL  Assembly.— Minoritv  protbst  against  bnustinc  Slavbb  to  serve  in  the  Army.— 

MASSACHrSETTS  TRIES  TO  SF.CURE  LeCAL  ENLISTMENTS  OK  \eCRO  TroOPS.  —  LeTTHR  OF  ThoMKS 
KeNCH  to  the  CoLNClL  AND  HoUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  BoSTON,  MaSS.  —  NeCROES  SERVE 

Dt  White  Orcanuations  until  tmb  Close  op  the  American  Revouttion.— Nbcbo  Sounsrs 

SBRVB   IN  ViKCIMA.  —  M  \KVI.AND    FMPLOV    NeGROES.  —  Nkw  YoKK    PASSES    AN    .AcT  T'f."n'lt)IN'; 

POR  THE  Raising  uf  Two  Colored  Regiments.  —  War  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  Cou>- 
MBS  —  Hamilton's  Lbttbr  to  John  Jay.— Cbu  Lavrbns's  Epports  to  baub  Negro  Troops 

IN  Sol'TH  CvRoLINA.  —  PROCLAMATION  OF  SiK  HeNRV  ClINTON  INDUCING  NeGROKS  TO  OESEKT  IMK 

Rebel  Army.  —  Lord  Cornwalus  issues  a  Proclamation  offering  Protection  to  all 

NeCROBS  SBBKtMG  HIS  CoMMAND.  —  COL.  LaUREKS  IS  CALLED  TO  FRANCE  ON  ImPOKTANT  BoSI* 

Niss.  —  His  Plan  for  sfairing  Black  Llvies  fmr  thf.  South  lpon  his  Retiks.  —  His 
Letters  to  Gen.  Washington  in  Regard  to  his  Fruitless  Plane.  —  Capt.  David 
Humphreys  becbvits  a  CbMPAMV  or  Cotaaao  InpAimv  w  Cwmacticur. — Ranwa  or 

HUSBOBS  IN  tmb  AbMV  IN  I776. 

THE  policy  of  arming  the  Ne<^roes  early  claimed  the  anxious 
considcratifjn  of  the  leaders  of  the  colonial  army  during 
the  American  Revolution.    England  had  been  crowding  her 
American  plantations  with  slaves  at  a  fearful  rate ;  and,  when  hos- 
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tilities  actually  hciran,  it  was  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  American 
army  or  the  ministerial  army  would  be  able  to  secure  the  Negroes 
as  allies.  Tn  171 5  the  royal  j^ovcrnors  of  the  colonies  gave  the 
Board  of  Trade  the  number  of  the  Negroes  in  their  respective 
colonies.  The  slave  population  was  as  follows : 


New  Hampshire   1 50 

Massachusetts   2,000 

Rhode  Island   500 

Connecticut  .......  1,500 

New  York   4,000 

New  Jersey   1,500 

Pennsylvaiua  and  Delaware  .  2,500 


NEGROES. 

Massachusetts   3,500 

Rhode  Island   4,373 

Cdonecticut   5,000 

New  Hampshiie  .....  629 

New  York   15,000 

New  Jersey  .......  7,600 

Pennsylvania   10,000 

Delaware   9iO0O 


mtCKOBS. 

Maryland  9,500 

Virginia  23,000 

North  Carolina ......  3,700 

South  Candioa  •  10^500 


Total  581850 


NKCROaS. 

Maryland  80,000 

Virginia  165,000 

North  Carolina  ......  75,000 

South  Carolina  110,000 

Georgia  16^000 


Total  501,102 


Sixty  years  afterwards,  when  the  Revolution  had  begun,  the 
slave  population  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  as  follows :  — 


Such  a  host  of  beings  was  not  to  be  despised  in  a  great  mili- 
tary struggle.  Regarded  as  a  neutral  element  that  could  be  used 
simply  to  feed  an  army,  to  perform  fatigue  duty,  and  build  fortifi- 
cations, the  Negro  population  was  the  object  of  fawning  favors  of 
the  white  colonists.  In  the  Non-Importation  Covenam  ,  passed 
by  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  24ih  of 
October,  1774,  the  second  rcsuhc  indicated  the  feeling  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  on  the  question  of  the  slave- 
trade  :  — 

"2.  We  will  neither  import  nor  purchase,  any  slave  imported  after  the  first 
of  December  next ;  after  which  time,  we  will  wholly  discontinue  the  slave- 
trade,  and  will  neither  be  concerned  in  it  ourselves,  nor  will  we  hire  our  vessels, 

nor  sell  our  commodities  or  manufactures  to  those  who  are  concerned  in 
it"  I 


*  Jouraal  of  the  Contioaitakl  Coi^gnss. 
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Tt,  with  the  entire  covenant,  received  the  siixnaturcs  of  all 
the  delegates  irom  tlie  twelve  colonies.'     The  delegates  from  the 
Southern  colonics  were  greatly  distressed  concerning  the  probable 
attitude  of  the  slave  element.    I  bey  knew  that  if  that  ignorant 
mass  of  humanity  were  inflamed  by  some  act  of  strategy  of  the 
enemy,  they  might  sweep  their  homes  and  families  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.    The  cruelties  of  the  slave-code,  the  harsh  treat- 
ment of  Negro  slaves,  the  lack  of  confidence  in  the  whites  evoy- 
where  manifested  among  the  blacks,  —  as  so  many  horrid  dreams, 
harassed  the  minds  of  slaveholders  by  day  and  by  night  They 
did  not  even  possess  the  courage  to  ask  the  slaves  to  remain  silent  i 
and  i)assive  during  the  struggle  between  England  and  themselves.  | 
Tile  sentiment  that  adorned  the  speeches  of  orators,  and  graced  I 
the  writings  of  the  colonists,  during  this  period,  was  **  the  equality 
of  the  rights  of  all  men."    And  yet  the  slaves  who  bore  their 
chams  under  their  eyes,  who  were  denied  the  commonest  rights  of  | 
humanity,  who  were  rated  as  chattels  and  real  property,  were  i 
living  witnesses  to  the  insincerity  and  inconsistency  of  this  decla-  \ 
ration.   But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  all  the  Southern  colonies, 
in  addition  to  the  action  of  their  delegates,  ratified  the  Non- 
Importation  Covenant..  The  Maryland  Convention  on  the  8th  of 
December,  1 774 ;  South  Carolina  Provincial  Congress  on  the  1  ith 
January,  1775;  Virginia  Convention  on  the  22d  March,  1775  ; 
North  Carolina  Provincial  Congress  on  the  23d  of  August,  1775: 
Delaware  Assembly  on  the  25th  of  March,  1775  (refused  by  Gov.  ^ 
John  Penn) ;  and  Georgia, — passed  the  following  resolves  there-  \ 
abouts ;  — 

I.  Resofvtd,  That  this  Congress  will  adopt,  and  carry  into  execution,  aD 
and  singular  the  measures  and  recommendations  of  the  late  Continental  Cosh 
gress. 

"4,    Resolved,  That  we  will  neither  import  or  [nor]  purchase  anysUfe 
imported  from  Africa  or  elsewhere  after  this  date." 

Meetings  were  numerous  and  spirited  throughout  the  colonies*  ; 

in  which,  by  resolutions,  the  people  expressed  their  sentiments  in  ; 

reference  to  the  mother  country.   On  the  i8th  of  July,  1774*  at  a  | 

meeting  held  in  Fairfax  Court-House,  Virginia,  a  series  of  twenty-  ^, 


'  The  Hon.  Peter  Force,  m  an  article  to  The  Natioml  Intelligencer,  Jan.  i4  uA  A, 
1855,  ttTs;  **  Southern  colonies,         with  all  the  others,  and  aeparaleljr  each  for  ItMlf,  dM 

acrrec  to  prohibit  the  importation  nf  slaves,  vohintarily  and  in  good  6wth.**  GfWgia  «as  not  I 
represented  in  this  CoogresS|  and,  thcreiore,  could  not  sign. 
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four  resolutions  was  presented  by  George  Washington,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  three  of  which  were  directed 
against  slavery. 

17.  Risohfid*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that,  during  our 
present  difficulties  and  distress,  no  slaves  ought  to  be  imported  Into  any  of  the 
British  colonies  on  this  continent ;  and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
our  most  earnest  wishes  to  see  an  entire  Stop  for  ever  put  to  such  a  wiclced, 
cruel,  and  unnatural  trade. 

"21.  Rfsoh'edy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  this  and  the 
other  associating  colonies  should  break  oS  all  trade,  intercourse,  and  dealings 
with  that  colony,  province,  or  town,  which  shall  decline,  or  refuse  to  agree  to, 
the  plan  which  shall  be  adopted  by  the  General  Congress.  .  .  . 

24.  RiMhMd,  That  George  Washington  and  Cliarles  Broadwater,  lately 
elected  our  representatives  to  serve  in  the  General  Assembly,  be  appointed  to 
attend  tlie  Convention  at  Williamsburg^  on  the  first  day  of  Au;,aist  next,  and 
present  these  resolves,  as  the  sense  of  the  people  i:it  this  county  upon  the 
measures  proper  to  be  taken  in  the  present  alarming  and  dangerous  situation  of 
America." 

Mr.  Sparks  comments  upon  the  resalutions  as  follows : — 

"The  drau;;ht,  from  which  the  resolves  are  printed,  I  find  among  Washing- 
ton's papers,  in  the  handwriting^  of  George  Mason,  by  whom  they  were  probably 
drawn  up,  yet,  as  they  were  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  uliich  W  a.Nlun^lon 
was  chairman,  and  reported  by  hiivi  as  moderator  ol  the  mecluig,  they  may  be 
presumed  to  express  his  opinions,  formed  on  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  after  cool  deliberation.  This  may  indeed  be  inferred  from  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Brysm  Fairfax,  in  irhich  he  hitimates  a  doubt  only  as  to  the  article  favoring  the 
id«i  of  a  further  petition  to  the  king.  He  was  opposed  to  such  a  step,  believ* 
ing  enough  had  been  done  in  this  way  already ;  but  he  yielded  the  point  in 
tenderness  to  the  more  wavering  resolution  of  his  associates. 

** These  resolves  are  framed  with  much  care  and  ability,  and  exhibit  the 
question  then  at  issue,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and 
fordisle  as  to  give  them  a  special  claim  to  a  place  in  the  present  work,  in  ad<K- 
tioa  to  the  drcumstance  of  their  being  the  matured  views  of  Washington  at  the 
^taet  of  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle  in  which  he  was  to  act  so  conspicu- 
ous a  part.  ... 

"Such  were  the  opinions  of  Washington,  and  his  associates  in  Virginia,  at 
the  hei^innin^  of  the  Revolutionary  contest.  The  seventeenth  resolve  merits 
attention,  from  the  pointed  manner  in  which  it  condemns  the  slave-trade."  * 

Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Deaii  Woodward,  dated 
April  10,  1773,  says, — 

**!  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  to  learn  that  a  disposition  to  abolish 
davery  prevails  in  North  America;  that  many  of  the  Pennsylvanians  have  set 

'  SfMila's  WashingtoD,  vol  U.  pp.  488-49$. 
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their  slaves  at  liberty  \  and  liul  even  the  Virginia  Assembly  have  petitioned 
fhe  king  for  permission  to  make  a  law  for  preventing  the  importatioD  of  more 
into  that  Cok>ny.  This  request,  however,  will  probably  not  be  granted  as 
their  former  laws  of  that  kind  have  always  been  repealed,  and  as  the  interest  of 
a  few  merchants  here  has  more  weight  with  Government  than  that  of  *hffliWM^f 
at  a  distance."  > 

Virginia  gave  early  and  positive  proof  that  she  was  in  earnest 
on  the  question  of  non-importation.  One  John  Brown,  a  merchant 
of  Norfolk,  broke  the  rules  of  the  colony  by  purchasing  imported 
slaves,  and  was  severely  rebuked  in  the  following  article: — 

"'TO  THE  FREEMEN  OF  VIRGINIA: 

"'Committee  Chamber,  NoRFOtx,  March 6, 1775 

"*  Trusting  to  your  sure  resentment  nijainst  the  enemies  of  yourcoiintn. 
we.  the  committee,  elected  by  ballot  tor  the  Dorough  of  Norfolk,  bold  ap  tor 
your  just  inciiunation  Mr.  Jolm  Ikown,  inerch.int  of  this  place. 

'"On  Thursday,  the  2d  of  Marcii,  lliib  committee  were  informed  of  die 
arrival  of  the  brig  Fanny,  Capt.  Watson,  with  a  nnmber  of  slaves  for  Mr. 
Brown ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  it  appeared  they  were  shipped  from  Jam^ca  as  his 
property,  and  on  his  account ;  that  be  had  taken  great  pains  to  conceal  their 
arrival  from  the  knowledge  of  the  committee ;  and  that  the  shipper  of  the 
slaves,  Mr.  Brown's  correspondent,  and  tlie  captain  of  the  vessel,  were  all 
fully  apprised  of  the  Continental  prohibition  ai^ainst  that  article. 

" '  i  rom  the  whole  of  this  tr.ms.u  tion,  therefore,  wc.  t!u'  <  <inimittee  fur 
Norfolk  Borough,  do  give  it  as  our  unanimous  opinion,  tliat  the  said  Joho 
Brown  has  wilfully  and  perversely  violated  the  Continental  Association  to  wbidi 
he  bad  with  his  own  hand  subscribed  obedience;  and  that,  agreeable  to  the 
eleventh  artide,  we  are  bound  forthwith  to  publish  the  truth  of  the  case  to 
the  end  that  all  such  foes  to  the  rights  of  British  America  may  be  publicly 
known  and  uni\crsally  contemned  as  the  enemies  of  A  me  ri  ran  liberty^  and  that 
every  person  may  henceforth  break  off  all  dealings  witli  him.'  " 

And  the  first  delegation  from  Virginia  to  Congress  in  August, 
1774,  had  instructions  as  follows,  drawn  by  Thomas  Je£Eerson 

*•  For  the  most  trifling  reasons,  and  sometimes  for  no  conceivable  reason 
at  all,  his  Majesty  has  rejected  Uws  of  the  most  salutary  tendency.  Thi  §ki^ 
tioH  of  domestic  siavery  is  the  great  ok^t  9f  desire  im  those  Cohmts^  fi^Ure  it 
was,  unhappily,  introduced  in  their  in/ant  state.  But,  previous  to  the  enfrcM- 

chisemetit  of  the  slaves  we  have,  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  all  further  importa- 
tions from  Africa.  Vet  our  repeated  attempts  to  effec  t  this  by  prohibitions, 
and  by  imposing  duties  which  mit;ht  amount  to  a  prohibition,  have  been  hitlierto 
defeated  by  his  Majesty's  negative  j  thus  prcterring  the  immediate  advaota^^s 


*  Sparks's  Fraaklin,  voL  rivi.  p. 
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of  a  few  British  corsairs  to  the  lasting  interests  of  the  American  States,  and 
to  the  rights  of  haman  nature,  deeply  wounded  by  this  infamous  practice.**  < 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  the  fact,  that  there  were 
several  very  cogent  passages  in  the  first  draught  of  the  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence  that  were  finally  omitted.  The  one  most 
pertinent  to  this  history  is  here  given : — 

**  He  has  waged  cruel  war  a.t;ainst  liuman  nature  itself,  violatinij  its  most 
sacred  rights  of  life  and  liberty  in  the  persons  of  a  distant  people  who  never 
offended  him ;  captivating  and  carrying  them  into  slavery  in  another  hemi> 
sphere,  or  to  incur  miserable  death  in  their  transportation  thither.  This  pirati- 
cal  warfare,  the  opprobrium  of  Infidel  powers,  is  the  warfare  of  the  Christian 
king  of  Great  Britain.    Determined  to  keep  open  a  market  where  men  should 
be  bought  and  sold,  he  has  prostituted  his  negative  for  suppressing  every  legis- 
lative attempt  to  prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  e.xecral^le  commerce.    And.  that 
this  assemblage  of  horrors  might  want  no  fact  of  distinguished  die,  he  is  now 
exciting  those  very  people  to  rise  in  arms  among  us,  and  to  purchase  that 
libert)-  of  which  he  has  deprived  them,  by  murdering  the  people  on  whom  he 
also  obtruded  them ;  thus  paying  off  former  crimes  committed  against  the 
lihirties  of  one  people  with  crimes  which  he  ut^s  them  to  commit  against 
the/ro«f  of  another.*'* 

The  solicitude  concerning  the  slavery  question  was  not  so 
great  in  the  Northern  colonies.  The  slaves  were  not  so  numerous 
as  in  the  Carolinas  and  other  Southern  colonies.  The  severe 
treatment  of  slaves '  had  been  greatly  modified,  the  spirit  of 
masters  toward  them  more  gentle  and  conciliatory,  and  the 
public  sentiment  concerning  them  more  humane.  Public  discus- 
sion of  the  Negro  question,  however,  was  cautiously  avoided. 
The  failure  of  attempted  legislation  friendly  to  the  slaves  had 
discouraged  their  friends,  while  the  critical  situation  of  public 
affairs  made  the  supporters  of  slavery  less  aggressive.  On  the 
25th  of  October,  1774,.  an  effort  was  made  in  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress of  Massachusetts  to  re-open  the  discussion,  but  it  failed. 
The  record  of  the  attempt  is  as  follows : — 

"Mr.  Wheeler  brought  into  Congress  a  letter  directed  to  Doct.  Ai)pleton, 
purporting  the  propriety,  that  while  we  are  attempting;  to  free  ourselves  from 
our  present  embarrassments,  and  preserve  ourselves  from  slavery,  that  we  also 
take  into  consideration  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  negro  slaves  in  this 
proinnce.  The  same  was  read,  and  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  the  same  into  consideration.  After  some  debate  thereon,  the  question 
was  put,  whether  the  matter  now  subside,  and  it  passed  in  the  affirmative.**  3 


•  Jcflerbon's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  *  IWd.,  pp.  23,  24* 
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Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  cail  the  attention  of  the  people's- 
representatives  to  the  inconsistency  of  their  doctrine  and  practice 
on  the  question  of  the  equality  of  human  rights.  Further  agita- 
tion of  the  question,  followed  by  the  defeat  of  just  measures  in 
the  interest  of  the  slaves,  was  deemed  by  many  as  dangerous  to  the 
colony.  The  discussions  were  watched  by  the  Negroes  with  a 
lively  interest;  and  failure  led  them  to  regard  the  colonists  as 
their  enemies,  and  greatly  embittered  them.  Then  it  was  difficult 
to  determine  just  what  would  be  wisest  to  do  for  the  enslaved  in 
this  culony.  The  situation  was  critical:  a  bold,  clear-headed, 
loyal-hearted  man  was  needed. 

On  Tuesday,  Oct.  2,  1750,  "The  Boston  Gazette,  or  Weekly 
Journal,"  contained  the  following  advertisement:  — 

**  73  AN-a\vay  from  his  master  William  Brown  of  Framinghani,  on  the  30th 
Xx.  of  Sept.  last,  a  MoUtto  Fellow,  about  27  Years  of  Age,  named  Crispas, 
6  Feet  2  Inches  high,  short  curPd  Hair,  his  Knees  nearer  together  than  com- 
mon ;  had  on  a  light  colour*d  6ear-skin  Coat,  plain  brown  Fustain  Jacket,  or 
brown  all  Wool  one,  new  Buckskin  Breeches,  blue  Yam  Stockings,  and  a 
checkcti  woolen  Shirt. 

"Whoever  shall  lake  up  said  Runaway,  and  convey  him  to  his  abovesaid 
Master,  shall  liavc  ten  /\>untis,  old  Tenor  Reward,  and  all  ncccssarv  Charges 
paid.  And  all  Masters  of  Vessels  and  others,  are  hereby  cautioned  against 
concealing  or  carrying  off  said  Servant  on  Penalty  of  the  Law.  BosUm^ 
October  2, 

During  the  month  of  November, — the  13th  and  30th, — a 
similar  advertisement  appeared  in  the  same  paper ;  showing  that 
*  the   Molatto  Fellow  "  had  not  returned  to  his  master. 

Twenty  years  later  "Crispas's  "  name  once  more  appeared  in 
the  journals  of  Boston.  This  time  he  was  not  advertised  as  a 
runaway  slave,  nor  was  there  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension. 
His  soul  and  body  were  beyond  the  cruel  touch  of  master;  the 
press  had  paused  to  announce  his  apotheosis,  and  to  write  the 
name  of  the  Negro  patriot,  soldier,  and  martyr  to  the  ripening 
cause  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  fadeless  letters  of  gold,— 
Crispus  Attucks  ! 

On  March  5,  1770,  occurred  the  Boston  Massacre;  and,  while 
it  was  not  the  real  comrnenccn^cnt  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle, 
it  was  the  bloody  drama  tiiat  opened  the  most  eventful  and 
thrilling  chapter  in  American  history.  The  colonists  had  endured, 
with  obsequious  humility,  the  oppressive  acts  of  Britain,  the 
swaggering  insolence  of  the  ministerial  troops,  and  the  sneers- 
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ol  her  hired  minions.    The  aggressive  and  daring  men  had  found 
themselves  hampered  by  the  conservative  views  of  a'  large  class  of 
colonists,  who  feared  lest  some  one  should  take  a  step  not  exactly 
according  to  the  law.    But  while  the  **  wise  and  prudent  '*  were 
deliberating  upon  a  legal  method  of  action,  there  were  those,  who, 
"  made  of  sterner  stuff,"  reasoned  right  to  the  conclusion,  that 
they  bad  rights  as  colonists  that  ought  to  be  respected.  That 
there  was  cause  for  just  indignation  on  the  part  of  the  people 
towards  the  British  soldiers,  there  is  no  doubt.    But  there  is- 
reason  to  question  the  time  and  manner  of  the  assault  made  by 
the  citizens.    Doubtless  tlicy  had  "a  zeal,  but  not  acconlinc^  to- 
knowledge."     1  here  is  no  record  to  controvert  the  lacL  ol'  the 
leadership  of  Crispus  Attacks.    A  niarily-looking  fellow,  six  feet 
two  inches  in  height,  he  was  a  commanding  figure  among  the 
irate  colonists.    His  enthusiasm  for  the  threatened  interests  of 
the  Province,  his  loyalty  to  the  teachings  of  Otis,  and  his  willing- 
ness to  sacrifice  for  the  cause  fif  equal  rights,  endowed  him  with  a 
courage,  which,  if  tempered  with  better  judgment,  would  have  made 
him  a  military  hero  in  his  day.    But  consumed  by  the  sacred  fires- 
of  patriotism,  that  lighted  his  path  to  glory,  his  career  of  usefulness 
ended  at  the  beginning.    John  Adams,  as  the  counsel  for  the 
soldiers,  thought  that  the  patriots  Crispus  Attucks  led  were  a 
"rabble  of  saucy  boys,  negroes,  mulattoes,  &c.,"  who  could  not 
restrain  their  emotion.   Attucks  led  the  charge  with  the  shout, 
"The  way  to  get  rid  of  these  soldiers  is  to  attack  the  main-guard 
strike  at  the  root^  this  is  the  nest.*'   A  shower  of  missiles  was  ' 
answered  by  the  discharge  of  the  guns  of  Capt.  Preston's- 
company.   The  exposed  and  commanding  person  of  the  intrepid 
Attucks  went  down  before  the  murderous  fire.    Samuel  Gray  and 
Jonas  Caldwell  were  also  killed,  while  Patrick  Carr  and  Samuel 
Maverick  were  mortally  wounded. 

The  scene  that  followed  beggared  description.  The  people 
ran  from  their  homes  and  places  of  business  into  the  streets, 
white  with  rage.  The  bells  rang  out  the  alarm  of  danger.  The 
bodies  of  Attuekh  and  Caldwell  were  carried  into  Faneuil  Hall, 
where  their  strange  faces  were  viewed  by  the  largest  gathering  of 
people  ever  before  witnessed.  Ma\erick  was  buried  from  his 
mother's  house  in  Union  Street,  and  Gray  from  his  brother's 
residence  in  Royal  E.xchange  Lane.  But  Attucks  and  Caldwell, 
strangers  in  the  city,  without  rclati\es,  were  buried  from  Faneuil 
Hall,  so  justly  called    tiu  CradU  of  Liberty"   The  four  hearses- 
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fomeda  junction  in  King  Street;  and  from  thence  the  procession 
moved  in  columns  six  deep,  with  a  long  line  of  coaches  containing 
the  first  citizens  of  Boston.  The  obsequies  were  witnessed  by  a 
very  large  and  respectful  concourse  of  people.  The  bodies  were 
deposited  in  one  grave,  over  which  a  stone  was  placed  bearing 
this  inscription  :  — 

*'  Long  as  in  Freedom's  cause  the  wise  contend, 

Dear  to  your  country  shall  your  fame  extend ; 
While  to  the  world  the  lettered  .stone  shall  tell 
Where  Caldwell,  Attucks,  Gray  and  Maverick  fell." 

Who  was  Crispus  Attucks?  A  Negro  whose  soul,  galling 
under  the  destroying  influence  of  slavery,  went  forth  a  freeman, 
went  forth  not  only  to  fight  for  his  liberty,  but  to  give  his  life  as 
an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  American  liberty.  He  was  not  a 
madcap,  as  some  would  have  the  world  believe.  He  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  issues  between  the  American  colonies  and  the 
Knj^dish  government,  between  the  freemen  of  the  colony  and  the 
dictatorKil  -ovciiiors.  Where  lie  was  during  the  twenty  years 
from  1750  to  1770,  is  not  known  ;  but  doubtless  in  Boston,  where 
he  had  heard  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Otis,  the  convincing  argu- 
ments of  Sewall,  and  the  tenfler  pleadings  of  Helkna|).  He  had 
learned  to  spell  out  the  fundamental  })rinciples  that  siiould  govern 
well-regidated  communities  and  states  ;  and,  having  come  to  the 
rapturous  consciousness  of  his  freedom  in  fee  simple,  the  brightest 
crown  God  places  upon  mortal  man,  he  felt  himself  neighbor  and 
friend.  His  patriotism  was  not  a  mere  spasm  produced  by  sudden 
and  exciting  circumstances.  It  was  an  education  ;  and  knowledge 
comes  from  experience;  and  the  experience  of  this  black  hero 
was  not  of  a  single  day.  Some  time  before  the  memorable  5tb  of 
March,  Crispus  addressed  the  following  spirited  letter  to  the  Tory 
governor  of  the  Province :  — 

"To  Thomas  HuTCjnN«^oN:  Sir,  —  You  will  hear  from  us  with  astonish- 
ment. You  ought  to  hear  Irom  us  widi  horror.  You  are  chargeable  bcfoie 
God  and  man,  with  our  blood.  The  soldiers  were  but  passive  {nstnmieiits, 
mere  machines ;  neither  moral  nor  voluntary  agents  in  our  destnictioo,  more 
than  the  leaden  pellets  with  which  we  were  wounded.  You  was  a  free  agent* 
You  acted,  coolly,  deliberately,  with  all  that  premeditated  malice,  not  against  us 
in  particular,  but  .ij^ainst  the  people  in  nenil,  which,  in  the  sight  of  the  law, 
is  an  ingredient  in  the  composition  o£  murder.  You  will  hear  further  from  us 
hereafter.  Crispus  Attucks."' 

I  Acbms's  Woritt,  vaL  il  pw  ^ 
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This  was  the  declaration  of  war.  It  was  fulfilled.  The  world 
has  heard  from  him ;  and,  more,  the  English-speaking  world  will 
never  forget  the  noble  daring  and  excusable  rashness  of  Attucks 
in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty !  Eighteen  centuries  before  he  was 
saluted  by  death  and  kissai  by  immortality,  another  Negro  bore 
the  cross  of  Christ  to  Calvary  for  him.  And  when  the  colonists 
Were  staggering  wearily  under  their  cross  of  woe,  a  Negro  came 
to  the  front,  and  bore  that  cross  to  the  victory  of  glorious 
martyrdom  ! 

And  the  people  did  not  agree  with  John  Adams  that  Attucks 
led  "a  motley  rabble,"  but  a  band  of  patriots.  Their  evidence  of 
the  belief  they  entertained  was  to  be  found  in  the  annual  com- 
memoration of  the  "5th  of  March,"  when  orators,  in  measured 
sentences  and  impassioned  eloquence,  praised  the  hero-dead.  In 
March,  1775,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  who  a  few  months  later,  as 
Gen.  Warren,  made  Bunker  Hill  the  shrine  of  New*England 
patriotism,  was  the  orator.  On  the  question  of  human  liberty, 
he  said,— 

"That  personal  freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  ever}*  man,  and  that  property, 
or  an  exclusive  right  to  dispose  of  what  he  has  honestl)  acciuircd  by  his  own 
labor,  necessarily  arises  tliercfrom,  are  truths  which  common  sense  has  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  contradiction.  And  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  can,  without 
being  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice,  claim  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  persons  or 
acquisitions  of  any  other  oied,  or  body  of  men,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that 
•och  a  right  has  arisen  from  some  compact  between  the  parties,  in  which  it  has 
been  explicitly  and  freely  granted.** 

These  noble  sentiments  were  sealed  by  his  blood  at  Bunker 
Hill,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  are  the  amulet  that  will  pro- 
tect his  fame  from  the  corroding  touch  of  centuries  of  time 

The  free  Negroes  of  the  Northern  colonies  responded  to  the 
call  **to arms"  that  rang  from  the  placid  waters  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  to  the  verdant  hills  of  Berkshire,  and  from  Lake  Cham  plain 
to  the  upper  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Every  Northern  colony  had 
its  Negro  troops,  not  as  separate  organizations,  —  save  the  black 
regiment  of  Rhode  Island,  —  but  scattered  throughout  all  of  the 
white  organizations  of  the  army.  At  the  first  none  but  free 
Negroes  were  received  into  the  army  ;  but  before  peace  came 
Negroes  were  not  only  admitted,  they  were  purchased,  and  sent 
into  the  war,  with  an  offer  of  freedom  and  fifty  doiiars  bounty 
at  the  close  of  their  service.  On  the  29th  of  May,  1775,  ^be 
Committee  0/  Safety"  for  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  passed 
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the  following  resolve  against  the  enlistment  of  Negro  slaves  as 
soldiers :  — 

**  Resolved,  Tliat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  as  the  contest  now 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies  respects  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
the  latter,  which  the  colonies  are  determined  to  maintain,  that  the  admission  of 

any  persons,  as  soldiers,  into  the  army  now  raising,  but  only  such  as  are  free* 
men,  will  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  that  are  to  be  supported,  and  reflect 
dishonor  on  this  colony,  and  that  no  slaves  be  admitted  into  this  army  upon  any 
consideration  whatever."  > 

On  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June,  1775,  "A  resolve  of  the  com- 
mittee of  safety,  relative  to  the  [admission]  of  slaves  into  the 
army  was  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  for  further  con- 
sideration." '  But  this  was  but  another  evidence  of  the  cold, 
conservative  spirit  of  Massachusetts  on  the  question  of  other 
people's  rights. 

The  Continental  army  was  in  bad  shape.  Its  arms  and  cloth- 
ing, its  discipline  and  efficiency,  were  at  such  a  low  state  as  to 
create  the  gravest  apprehensions  and  deepest  solicitude.  Gen. 
George  Wasb.ington  ttiok  command  of  the  army  in  and  around 
Boston,  on  the  3d  of  Jiilv.  1775.  and  threw  his  energies  into  the 
work  of  organization.  On  tlie  loth  of  July  he  issued  instructions 
to  the  recruiting<officers  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  which  he  for- 
bade the  enlistment  of  any  ** negro,"  or  "any  Person  who  is  not 
an  American  born»  unless  such  Person  has  a  Wife  and  Family  and 
is  a  settled  resident  in  this  Country."  3  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
curious  fact,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  says,  "  the  roll  of  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge had  from  its  first  formation  borne  the  names  of  men  of 
color."  "Free  negroes  stood  in  the  ranks  by  the  side  of  white 
men.  In  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  had  entered  the  pro- 
vinei:il  army;  tiic  first  general  order  which  was  issued  by  Ward, 
had  required  a  return,  among  otiier  things,  of  the  *  coniplexion ' 


*  Toumals  r.f  tlic  Pri  vincial  Congress  of  Mass..  p.  5:;;^.  '  Ibid.,  JOO. 

*  The  following  is  a  copy  of  den.  Ciates's  order  to  rccriiiting-officers : — 

**  Yoa  BK  not  to  enUst  any  deaener  from  die  Minklcral  Amy,  «r  uy  >iniller,  necio.  or  in^dbaad, 

or  person  suspected  of  licinK  an  enemy  to  the  liberty-  of  America,  nor  .my  un.l<  r  t  i^liUen  yean  of  age. 

"  As  the  cauw  is  the  best  that  can  engage  men  of  coura^  and  principk  to  ukc  up  arms,  10  it  is 
expected  that  none  but  such  will  be  accepted  by  the  lecnntmg  eflieer.  The  pay.  proviuoa,  &c.  bcaic 
SO  ample,  h  is  Bot  doubled  hm  th.it  the  ofTicers  sent  upon  tUa  aeiviee  will,  without  delay,  'iBinrVtt  tlor 

Idpectivr  cor^w,  and  inarrh  the  men  forthwith  to  camp. 

*'  Vou  .-irc  not  to  enlist  any  person  who  is  not  an  American  bom,  unless  stich  person  has  a  wife  aad 
family,  and  is  a  aettled  resident  in  this  OMmtty.  The  penons  you  enlist  autt  be  piofideil  ^nlh  tM^  Ml 
complete  arms.*' 

—  MooRC's  Diary  of  tit*  Awmktm  Rtmdmtiam.^  voL  L  iia 
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of  the  soldiers ;  and  black  men  like  others  were  retained  in  the 
service  after  the  troops  were  adopted  by  the  continent.**  .  There 

is  no  room  to  doubt.  Negroes  were  in  the  army  from  first  to 
last,  but  were  there  in  contravention  of  law  and  positive  pro- 
hibition.' 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1775,  a  spirited  debate  occurred 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  (n  er  the  (lrau«;ht  of  a  letter  to  Gen. 
Washington,  reported  by  Lynch,  Lee,  and  Adams.  Mr.  Rutledge 
of  South  Carolina  moved  that  the  commander-in-chief  be  in- 
structed to  discharge  all  slaves  and  free  Negroes  in  liis  army. 
The  Southern  delegates  supported  him  earnestly,  but  his  motion 
was  defeated  Public  attention  was  called  to  the  question,  and  at 
length  the  officers  of  the  army  debated  it.  The  following  minute 
of  a  meeting  held  at  Cambridge  preserves  and  reveals  the  senti- 
ment of  the  general  officers  of  the  army  on  the  subject :  — 

"  At  a  council  of  war»  held  at  head-quarters,  October  8th,  1775,  present; 
His  Excellency,  General  Washington;  Major-Gencrais  Ward,  Lee,  and  Put* 
nam;  Brigadier-Generals  Thomas,  Spencer,  Heath,  Sullivan,  Greene,  and 
Gate^  —  the  question  was  proposed: 

•"Whether  it  will  ho  advisable  to  enlist  any  negroes  in  the  new  army?  or 
whether  there  be  a  distinction  between  such  as  are  slaves  and  those  who  are 
free?' 

"It  was  agreed  onanimously  to  reject  all  slaves;  and,  by  a  great  majority, 
to  reject  negroes  altogether.** 

Ten  days  later,  Oct.  iS,  1775,  a  committee  of  conference  met 
at  Cambridj;c,  consisting  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and 
Thomas  Lynch,  who  conferred  with  Gen.  Washington,  the  deputy- 
governors  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  object  of  the  confer- 
ence was  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  army.  On  the 
23d  of  October,  the  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  came 
before  the  conference  for  action,  as  follows: — 

"Ought  not  negroes  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  enlistment,  especially 
such  as  are  slaves  ?  all  were  thoiiglit  improper  by  the  council  of  officers.'* 
*^Affr(4d  that  they  be  rejected  altogether." 


'  The  Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina,  \ov.  20,  1775.  pa"?5etl  the  follnwin^  rwolve :  — 
"  On  motion,  Retcivtd,  "Wax  the  colonels  of  the  several  regiments  of  tniiitia  throughout  the  Colony 
hmkM«iDci»oll  mchanuialicraf  able  male  •bvcs,  to  be  cmplojrod  as  ptoneen  and  laboran,  as  public 
'■^•■■z.rr-'xv-^  may  require:  and  th.it  a  ilaily  pay  of  teveo  slulliogs  and  six|ieiioe  be  allowed  %at  the  ae»»kje  of 
each  Mich  slave  wiulc  actually  employed." 

— jiMmm»  Artkimt,  4th  Saties»  voLhr.  p.  & 
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In  his  General  Orders,  issued  from  headquarters  on  the  I2th 
of  November,  1775,  Washington  said, — 

"  Neither  negroes,  boys  unable  to  bear  arms,  nor  old  men  unfit  to  endure 
the  fatigues  of  the  campaign,  are  to  be  enlisted."  * 

But  the  g-cneral  repaired  this  mistake  the  following  month. 
Lord  Dunmoro  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  "all  indented 
servants,  negroes,  or  others  (appertaining  to  rebels)  free."  Fear- 
ing lest  many  Negroes  should  join  the  ministerial  army,  in  Gen- 
eral Orders,  30th  December,  Washington  wrote: — 

As  the  General  is  infonned  that  numbers  of  free  negroes  are  desirous  of 
enlisting,  he  gives  leave  to  the  recruiting  officers  to  entertain  them,  and  prom- 
ises  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Congress,  who,  he  doubts  not,  wdll  approve 
of  it.** 

Lord  Dunmore's  proclamation  is  here  given  :  — 

**Bykis  Exeellttuy  the  Right  HoMorable  John,  Earl  of  Dunmore,  kit  Majts- 
iy's  Ueutenant  and  Gevtmor-Citural  0/  tike  Cahmy  and  Daminian  ^ 
jwM,  and  Viet'Admiral  of  the  same, — 

**A  I'ROCLAMATION. 

"As  I  have  ever  entertained  hopes  that  an  accommodation  mifjht  have 
taken  place  between  Great  lyriiain  and  this  Colony,  witliout  bein*:;  compelled 
by  my  duty  to  this  most  disagreeable  but  now  absolutely  necessary  step,  ren- 
dered 80  by  a  body  of  armed  men,  unlawfully  assembled,  firing  on  his  Majestv  s 
tenders ;  and  the  formation  of  an  army,  and  that  army  now  on  their  march  to 
attaclc  his  Majesty's  troops,  and  destroy  the  well-disposed  subject  of  this 
Colony :  To  defeat  such  (reasonable  purposes,  and  that  all  sudi  traitors  and 
their  abettors  may  be  brought  to  justice,  and  that  the  peace  and  good  order  of 
this  Colony  may  be  again  restored,  which  the  ordinary  course  of  the  civil  law 
is  unable  to  effect,  I  ha\  e  thouj^ht  tit  to  is.suc  this  my  Proclamation  ;  hereby 
declaring,  that,  until  the  aforesaid  good  purposes  can  be  obtained,  I  do,  in 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  me  given  by  his  Majesty,  determine  to 
•execute  martial  law,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  executed,  throughout  this  Coto- 
ny.  And,  to  the  end  that  peace  and  good  order  may  the  sooner  be  restored, 
I  do  require  every  person  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  resort  to  his  Majesty's 
'Standard,  or  be  looked  upon  as  traitors  to  his  Majesty's  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment, and  thereby  become  liaMe  to  the  penalty  the  law  inflicts  upon  such 
offences,  —  such  as  forfeiture  of  life,  confiscation  of  lands,  &c.,  &c.  And  I  do 
hereby  further  declare  all  indented  servants,  negroes,  or  others,  (appertaining 
to  Rebels,)  free,  that  are  able  and  willing  to  bear  arms,  they  joining  his  Majes- 
ty's troops,  as  soon  as  may  be,  for  the  more  speedily  reducing  this  Colony  to 
a  proper  sense  of  their  duty  to  bis  Majesty's  crown  and  digni^.  I  do  further 


'  Sparitt't  Waalniigtao,  voL  ilL  p.  155,  nola 
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order  and  require  all  his  Majesty's  liege  subjects  to  retain  their  quit-rents,  or 
any  other  taiEes  due,  or  that  may  become  due,  In  their  own  custody,  till  such 
tune  as  peace  may  be  again  restored  to  this  at  present  most  unhappy  country, 
or  demanded  of  them,  for  dieir  fbnner  salutary  purposes,  by  officers  properly 
authorized  to  receive  the  same. 

"Given  under  my  hand,  on  board  the  Ship  William^  off  Norfolk^  the 
seventh  day  of  November,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 

DUNMORE. 

«  God  save  the  King/"  « 

On  account  of  this,  on  the  31st  of  December,  Gen.  Washington 
wrote  the  President  of  Congress  as  follows - 

*\t  has  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  free  negroes,  who  have  served 
in  this  army,  are  very  much  dissatisfied  at  being  discarded.  As  it  is  to  be 

apprehended,  that  they  may  seek  employ  in  the  ministerial  army,  I  have  pre* 
sumed  to  depart  from  the  resohition  respecting  them,  and  have  given  license 
for  their  being  enlisted.  If  this  is  disapproved  of  by  Congress,  I  will  put  a 
stop  to  it.'** 

This  letter  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
V/ythe,  AcLiins,  and  Wilson.  Qn  the  i6th  of  January,  1776,  they 
made  the  following  report :  — 

**That  the  free  negroes  who  have  served  fsdttifuUy  in  the  lurmy  at  Cam- 
bridge may  be  re-enlist— therein,  but  no  oUiers."i 

This  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  had  reference  to  the  army 
around  Boston,  but  it  called  forth  loud  and  bitter  criticism  from 
the  officers  of  the  army  at  the  South.  In  a  letter  to  John  Adams, 
dated  Oct.  24,  1775,  Gen.  Thomas  indicated  that  there  was  some 

feelint;  even  before  the  action  of  Con-rcbS  was  secured.  He 
says,  — 

*  <*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  any  prejudices  should  take  place  in  any  Southern 
colony,  with  resj)ect  to  the  troops  raised  in  this.  I  am  certain  the  insinuations 
you  mention  are  injurious,  if  we  consider  wilii  what  precipitation  we  were 
obliixcd  to  collect  an  army.  In  the  regiments  at  Roxbury,  the  privates  arc 
equal  to  any  that  i  served  with  in  the  last  war ;  very  tew  old  men,  and  in  the 
lanka  very  lew  boys.  Our  fifers  are  many  of  them  boys.  We  have  some 
negroes ;  but  I  look  on  them,  in  general,  equally  serviceable  with  other  men 
for  ^gue;  and,  in  action,  many  of  them  have  proved  themselves  brave* 

"  I  would  avoid  all  reflection,  or  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  give  umbrage; 
but  there  is  in  this  army  from  the  southward  a  number  called  riflemen,  who  are 


'  Force's  American  Archives,  4th  Scries,  vol.  iii.  p.  1,385. 
*  Sparks's  Washington,  voV.  tti.  p.  218.  *  Journals  of  Congress,  vul.  ii.  p.  26. 
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as  indiffereat  men  as  I  ever  served  with.  These  privates  are  mutinous,  and 
often  deserting  to  the  enemy ;  unwilling  for  duty  of  any  Idnd ;  exceedingly 
vicious ;  and,  I  think,  the  army  here  would  be  as  well  without  as  with  them 
But  to  do  justice  to  their  officers,  they  are,  some  of  them,  likely  men." 

The  Dunmore  proclamation  was  working  great  mischief  In  the 
Southern  colonies.  The  Southern  colonists  were  largely  engaged 
in  planting,  and,  as  they  were  Tories,  did  not  rush  to  arms  with 
the  celerity  that  characterized  the  Northern  colonists.  At  an 
early  moment  in  the  struggle,  the  famous  Rev.  Dr.  Hopkins  of 
Rhode  Island  wrote  the  following  pertinent  extract : — 

"God  is  so  ordering  it  in  his  providence,  that  it  seems  absolutely  necessary 
somethinij  should  speedily  be  done  witli  respect  to  the  slaves  amon^'  us.  in 
order  to  our  safety,  and  to  prevent  their  turning  against  us  in  our  present 
struggle,  in  order  to  get  their  liberty.  Our  oppressors  have  |)lanncd  to  i;ain 
tlie  blacks,  and  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  against  us,  by  promising  them 
liberty  on  this  condition ;  and  this  plan  they  arc  prosecuting  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  by  which  means  they  have  persuaded  numbers  to  join  them.  And 
should  we  attempt  to  restrain  them  by  force  and  severity,  keeping  a  strict 
guard  over  them,  and  punishing  thcn^  ^e\erely  who  shall  be  detected  in 
attempting  to  join  our  opposcrs,  this  will  only  be  making  bad  worse,  and  serve 
to  render  »>ur  inconsistence.  oj)pression,  and  cruelty  more  crimiml.  perspictjous, 
and  shocking,  and  bring  down  the  righteous  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  our 
heads.  The  only  way  pointed  out  to  prevent  this  threatening  evil  is  to  set  the 
blacks  at  liberty  ourselves  by  some  public  acts  and  laws,  and  then  give  them 
proper  encouragement  to  labor,  or  take  arms  in  the  defence  of  the  American 
cause,  as  they  shall  choose.  This  would  at  once  be  doing  them  some  degree 
of  justice,  and  defeating  our  enemies  in  the  scheme  that  they  are  prosecuting.**  < 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  September,  1775*  John  Adams  re- 
corded the  following  conversation,  that  goes  to  show  that  Lord 
Dunmore's  policy  was  well  matured :  — 

"!n  the  evening,  Mr.  Bullock  and  Mr.  Houston,  two  gentlemen  from 
Georgia,  came  into  our  room,  and  smoked  and  chatted  the  whole  evening. 
Houston  and  Adams  disputed  the  whole  time  in  good  humor.  They  are  boUi 
dabs  at  disputation,  I  think.  Houston,  a  lawyer  by  trade,  is  one  of  course,  and 
Adams  is  not  a  whit  less  addicted  to  it  than  the  lawyers.  The  question  was, 
whether  all  America  was  not  in  a  state  of  war,  and  whether  we  ought  to  con* 
fine  ourselves  to  act  upon  the  defensive  only?  He  was  for  acting  offensively, 
next  spring  or  this  fall,  if  the  petition  was  rejected  or  neglected.  Tf  it  was  not 
answered,  and  favorably  answered,  he  would  be  tor  acting  against  Britain  and 
liriions,  as,  in  open  war,  against  French  and  Frenchnien  ;  ht  privateers,  and 
lake  their  ships  anywhere.    These  gentlemen  give  a  melancholy  account  ot 


*  Hopkms's  Works,  vol  li.  p.  3S4. 
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the  State  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  They  say  that  if'  one  thousand 
regular  troops  should  land  in  Georgia,  and  their  commander  t>e  provided  with 
arms  and  clothes  enough,  and  proclaim  freedom  to  all  the  negroes  who  would 
join  his  camp,  twenty  thousand  negroes  would  join  it  from  the  two  Provinces 
in  a  iortnight.  The  negroes  have  a  wonderful  art  of  communicating  intelli- 
gence among  themselves;  it  will  run  several  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  week  or 
iortnight.  They  say,  their  only  security  is  this;  that  all  the  Icing's  friends,  and 
tools  of  government,  have  large  plantations,  and  property  in  negroes;  so  that 
the  slaves  of  the  Tories  would  be  lost,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Whigs.**  < 

The  Nejj^rocs  in  Virginia  sought  the  standards,  of  the  minis- 
terial army,  and  the  greatest  consternation  prevailed  among  the 
planters.  On  the  27lh  of  November,  1/75,  Edmund  Pendleton 
wrote  to  Richard  Lee  that  the  slaves  were  daily  flocking  to  the 
British  army. 

<*  The  Govemour,  hearing  of  this,  marched  out  with  three  hundred  and  fif^ 
soldiers,  Tories  and  slaves,  to  Kemp*s  Landing;  and  after  setting  up  his 
standard,  and  issuing  his  proclamation,  declaring  all  persons  Rebels  who  took  up 

arms  for  the  country,  and  in\  itnig  all  slaves,  servants,  and  apprentices  to  come 
to  him  and  receive  arms,  he  i)roteede(l  to  interrci)t  Mutchings  and  his  party, 
upon  \vho;n  he  came  h\  surprise,  but  received,  it  seems,  so  warm  a  tire,  that  the 
ragamuthns  gave  way.  i  iiey  were,  however,  raiiied  on  discovering  that  two 
companies  of  our  militia  gave  way ;  and  left  Hutchings  and  Dr.  Reid  with  a  vol- 
unteer company,  who  maintained  their  ground  bravely  till  they  were  overcome 
by  numbers,  and  took  shdter  in  a  swamp.  The  slaves  were  sent  in  pursuit  ol 
them;  and  one  of  Col.  Hutchings's  own,  with  another,  found  him.  On  their 
approach,  he  discharged  his  pistol  at  his  slave,  but  missed  him;  and  was  taken 
by  them,  after  receiving  a  wound  in  his  face  with  a  sword.  The  number 
taken  or  killed,  on  either  siile,  is  not  ascertained.  It  is  said  the  (lovernour 
went  to  Dr.  Reid's  shop,  and,  .iiier  taking  the  medicines  and  dressings  neces- 
sary for  his  wounded  men,  broke  all  the  others  to  pieces.  Letters  mention 
that  slaves  flock  to  him  in  abundance ;  but  I  hope  it  is  magnified.*** 

But  the  dark  stream  of  Negroes  that  had  set  in  toward  the 
English  troops,  where  they  were  promised  the  privilege  of  bear- 
ing arms  and  their  freedom,  could  not  easily  be  stayed.  The 
proclamation  of  Dunmore  received  the  criticism  of  the  press,  and 
the  Negroes  were  appealed  to  and  urged  to  stand  by  their  "true 
^ends."  A  Williamsburg  paper,  printed  on  the  23d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1775,  contained  the  following  well-written  plea: — 


'  Works  of  John  Adams,  vol.  ii.  p.  438. 
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"CAUnON  TO  THE  IjEGROES. 

"The  second  class  of  people  for  whose  sake  a  few  remarks  upon  this 
proclamation  s«em  necesMry  is  the  N^roes.  They  have  been  flattered  with 
'heir  freedom,  if  they  tie  able  to  bear  arms,  and  will  speedily  join  Lord  Dan* 
more*s  troops.  To  none,  then,  is  freedom  promised,  but  to  such  as  are  able  to 

do  Lord  Dun  more  service.   The  aged,  the  infirm,  the  women  and  children,  are . 
still  to  remain  the  property  of  their  masters,  —  of  masters  who  will  be  pro- 
voked to  sevcrit},  should  i)art  of  their  slaves  desert  them.    Lord  Dunmore's 
declaration,  therefore,  is  a  cruel  (iecUiration  to  the  Negroes.    He  does  not 
pretend  to  make  it  uut  uf  any  tenderness  to  them,  but  solely  upon  his  own 
account;  and,  should  it  meet  with  success,  it  leaves  by  far  the  greater  number 
at  the  mercy  of' an  enraged  and  injured  people.  But  should  there  be  any  . 
amongst  the  Negroes  weak  enough  to  believe  that  Lord  Dunmore  intends  to  do 
them  a  kindness,  and  wicked  enough  to  provoke  the  fury  of  the  Americans 
against  their  defenceless  fathers  and  mothers,  their  wives,  their  women  and 
children,  let  them  only  consider  the  difficulty  of  effecting  their  escape,  and 
what  they  must  expect  to  suffer  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 
Let  them  further  consider  what  must  be  tiieir  fate  should  the  English  prove 
conquerors.    If  we  can  judge  of  the  future  from  the  past,  it  will  not  be  much 
mended.  Long  have  the  Americans,  moved  by  compassion  and  actuated  by 
sound  policy,  endeavored  to  stop  the  progress  of  slavery.   Our  Assemblies 
have  repeatedly  passed  acts,  laying  heavy  duties  upon  imported  Negroes; 
which  they  meant  altogether  to  prevent  the  horrid  trafBck.    But  their  humane 
intentions  have  been  as  often  frustrated  by  the  cnielty  and  covetou>n?^<;s  '-•f  i 
set  of  English  merchants,  who  prevailed  upon  the  Kin<:;  to  repeal  our  kind  and 
merciful  acts,  little,  indeed,  to  the  credit  of  his  humanity.    Can  it,  then,  be 
supposed  that  the  Negroes  will  be  better  used  by  tlie  English,  who  have  alwaj** 
encouraged  and  upheld  this  slavery,  than  by  their  present  masters,  who  pity 
their  condition ;  who  wish,  in  general,  to  make  it  as  easy  and  comfortable  as 
possible ;  tmd  who  womidL,  «wrr  U  in  their  pawer^  or  were  they  permitted,  net 
only  prevent  any  more  Xcj^roes  from  losing  their  freedom,  but  restore  tt  to  suck 
as  have  already  unhappily  lost  it  f    No:  the  ends  of  Lord  Dunmore  and  his 
party  being  answered,  they  will  either  give  up  the  offending  Negroes  t<i  (he 
ri'j:or  of  the  laws  thev  have  broken,  or  sell  tiiem  in  the  VV'est  Indies,  where 
every  year  they  sell  many  thousands  of  their  miserable  brethren,  to  perish 
either  by  the  inclemency  of  weather  or  the  cruelty  of  barbarous  masters.  Be 
not  then,  ye  Negroes,  tempted  by  this  proclamation  to  ruin  yourselves.  I  have 
given  vou  a  fsUthful  view  of  what  you  are  to  expect;  and  declare  before  God, 
in  doing  it,  I  have  considered  your  welfare,  as  well  as  that  of  the  countr)-. 
Whether  you  will  profit  by  my  advice,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  know,  that, 
whether  we  suffer  or  not,  if  you  desert  \y&^yoH  most  certainly  will."  * 

But  the  Negroes  had  been  demoralized,  and  it  required  an 
extraordinary  effort  to  quiet  them.  On  the  13th  of  December, 
the  Virginia  Convention  put  forth  an  answer  to  the  proclamation 
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of  Lord  Dunmore.  On  the  14th  of  December  a  proclamation  was 
issued  "offering  pardon  to  such  slaves  as  shall  return  to  their 
duty  within  ten  days  after  the  publication  thereof."  The  follow- 
ing was  their  declaration :  — 

^Bf  ikg  R^esmtatives  of  the  People  of  the  Colony  and  Domhtiam  0/  VSr- 
gimOf  ossemMed  in  Central  CtmumHany 

"A  DECLARATION. 

**  Whereas  Lord  Dunmore,  by  his  Prodamation  dated  on  board  the  ship 
'William,*  off  Norfolk,  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1775,  hath  offered  free- 
dom to  such  able-bodied  slaves  as  are  willing  to  join  him,  and  take  up  arms 
against  the  good  people  of  this  Colony,  giving  thereby  encouragement  to  a 
general  insurrection,  which  may  induce  a  necessity  of  inflicting  the  severest 
punishments  upon  those  unhappy  people,  already  deluded  by  his  base  and 
insi(;i()us  arts;  and  wherens,  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  now  in  force 
in  this  Colony,  it  is  enacted,  tliai  all  negro  or  uiher  slaves,  conspiring  to  rebel 
or  make  insurrection,  shall  suffer  death,  and  be  excluded  all  benefit  of  clergy ; 
~ive  think  it  proper  to  declare,  that  all  Haves  who  have  been  or  shall  be 
seduced,  by  bis  Lordship's  Proclamation,  ^  i»ther  arts,  to  desert  their  masters* 
service,  and  take  up  arms  against  the  in^^^ttants  of  this  Colony,  shall  be  liable 
to  such  punishment  as  shall  hereaf^T  Se  directed  by  the  General  Convention. 
And  to  the  end  that  all  such  wh'^  f~x\e  taken  this  unlawful  and  wicked  step 
may  return  in  safety  to  tfieir  'h^*,.  anrl  escape  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes,  we  liereby  promi>»^  pTdon  to  them,  they  surrendering  themselves  to 
Colonel  William  Woodfcu  or  any  other  commander  of  our  troops,  and  not 
appearing  in  arms  s^^ter  the  publication  hereof.  And  we  do  iurtlier  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  all  humane  and  benevolent  persons  in  this  Colony  to  explain 
and  make  kriwn  this  our  offer  of  mercy  to  those  unfortunate  people/*  > 

Gen  •  'ashington  was  not  long  in  observing  the  effects  of  the 
Dunmr**'  proclamation.  He  began  to  fully  realize  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  the  South,  and  on  Dec.  15  wrote  Joseph  Reed  as 
follows :  — 

"  If  the  Virginians  are  wise,  that  arch-traitor  to  the  rights  of  humanity, 
Lr»rd  Dunmore.  should  be  instantly  cnished,  if  it  takes  the  force  of  the  whole 
army  to  do  it;  otherwise,  like  a  snow-l)all  in  rolling,  his  armv  will  get  size, 
some  through  fear,  some  throuijh  promises,  and  some  ihmn-h  inclination, 
joining  his  standard:  but  that  which  renders  the  measure  in(lis|)ensably  neces- 
sary is  the  negroes ;  for,  if  he  gets  formidable,  numbers  of  them  will  be  templed 
to  join  who  will  be  afraid  to  do  it  without**  * 


*  Force's  American  Arcliives,  4th  Scnes,  vol.  iv.  pp.  84,  85. 
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The  slaves  themselves  were  not  incapable  of  perceiving  the 
cunning  of  Lord  Dunmore.  England  had  forced  slavery  upon  the 
colonists  against  their  protest,  had  given  instructions  to  the  royal 
governors  concerning  the  increase  of  the  traffic,  and  therefore 
could  not  be  more  their  friends  than  the  colonists.  The  number 
that  went  over  to  the  enemy  grew  smaller  all  the  while,  and 
finally  the  British  were  totally  discouras^ed  in  this  regard.  Lord 
Dunmore  was  unwilling  to  acknowledge  the  real  cause  of  his  fail- 
"ure  to  secure  black  recruits,  and  so  he  charged  it  to  the  lever. 

"LORD  DUNMORE  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

^No.  It]  "Ship  'Dunmore,'  in  Elizabeth  River,  Vircima, 

*  joth  Hurdi,  t77& 

"Your  Lordship  will  observe  by  my  letter.  No.  34,  that  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring to  raise  two  regiments  here  —  one  of  white  people,  the  other  of 
'black.  The  former  troes  on  very  slowlv.  but  the  latter  very  well,  and  would 
have  been  in  great  turwardness,  had  not  a  lever  crept  in  amongst  them,  which 
carried  off  a  great  many  very  fine  fellows." 

£No*  3.]  "Ship  'Donmoiui/  in  Gwin*s  Island  Hakboub,  VtaciiiiA, 

June  a6k  17761. 

"  I  am  extremely  sorr>'  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  that  fever,  of  whi^ 

1  informed  ynu  in  my  letter  No.  i.  has  proved  a  very  malignant  one,  and  has 
•carried  off  an  incredible  number  of  our  people,  c.s}iccially  the  blacks.  Had  it 
Slot  been  for  this  horrid  disorder,  I  am  satisfictl  I  should  have  had  two  thousand 
blacks ;  with  whom  1  should  have  had  no  doubt  ol  penetrating  into  the  heart 
of  this  Cokmy.'*  * 

While  the  colonists  felt,  as  Dr.  Hopkins  had  written,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  toward  securing  the  services  of  the  Negroes, 
yet  their  representatives  were  not  disposed  to  legislate  the  Negro 
into  the  army.  He  was  there,  and  still  a  conservative  policy  was 
pursued  respecting  him.  Some  hold  officers  tt)ok  it  upon  them- 
selves to  receive  Negroes  as  soldiers.  Gen.  Greene,  in  a  letter  to 
Gen.  Washington,  called  attention  to  the  raising  of  a  Negro  regi- 
ment on  Staten  Island. 

"Camp  on  Long  Island, 

July  21,  1776,  tw»eUedu 

"  Sir  ;  Colonel  Hand  reports  seven  laige  ships  are  coming  up  from  tiie 
Hook  to  the  Narrows. 

**  A  n^ppo  belonging  to  one  Strfckler,  at  Gravesend,  was  taken  prisoner  ^ 
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he  says)  last  Sunday  at  Coney  Island.  Yesterday  he  made  his  escape,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  rifle-guard.  He  reports  eight  hundred  negroes  collected 
00  Staten  Island,  this  day  to  be  formed  into  a  regiment 

**  I  am  your  ExceUency'a  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

**N.  GR££N£. 

^  TtkuExaiUtuy  Gbn.  Washington,  HMutquarttrSf  Ntw  Ytrk,'*  * 

To  the  evidence  already  produced  as  to  the  indiscriminate 
employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers  in  the  American  army,  the 
observations  of  a  foreign  officer  are  added.  Under  date  of  the  23d 
of  October,  1777,  a  Hessian  officer  wrote — 

**From  here  to  Springfield,  there  are  few  habitations  which  have  not  a 
negro  family  dwelling  in  a  small  house  near  by.  The  nc  cnt)e8  are  here  as 
fruitful  as  other  cattle.    The  young  ones  are  well  fodilered,  especially  while 

they  are  still  calves.  Slavery  is.  moreover,  very  gainful.  The  neijro  is  to  be 
consideri!(l  just  as  the  bond-servant  of  a  peasant.  The  negress  docs  all  the 
coarse  work  ut  the  house,  and  the  little  black  young  ones  wait  on  the  little 
white  young  ones.  T/ic  nci^ro  can  take  the  Jieldy  instead  of  his  master j  and 
there/ore  no  re^ment  is  to  be  seen  in  which  there  are  not  nej^roes  in  abundance: 
and  among 'them  there  are  abU-boeUedy  strongs  and  hrave  fellows.  Here,  too, 
there  are  many  families  of  free  negroes,  who  live  in  good  houses,  have  prop* 
erty,  and  live  just  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.*'! 

In  the  month  of  May,  1777,  the  Leg^islature  of  Connecticut 

sous^ht  to  secure  some  action  on  the  subject  of  the  employ  meat 
of  Negroes  as  soldiers." 

**In  May,  1777,  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  appointed  a  Com- 
nittee  *to  take  into  consideration  the  state  and  condition  of  the  negro  and 
mulatto  slaves  in  this  State,  and  what  may  be  done  for  their  emancipation.* 
This  Committee,  in  a  report  presented  at  the  same  session  (signed  by  the 
^Itairman,  the  Hon.  Matthew  Griswold  of  Lyme),  recommended  — 

•  That  the  effective  negro  and  mulatto  slaves  be  allowed  to  enlist  with  the 
Continental  battalions  now  raising  in  this  State,  under  the  following  regulations 
and  restrictions :  viz.,  tfiat  all  such  negrtj  and  mulatto  slaves  as  (  an  procure, 
either  by  bounty,  hire,  or  in  anv  other  way,  such  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  their 
masters  as  such  negro  or  mulatiu  shall  be  judged  to  be  reasonably  worth  bv 
the  selectmen  of  the  town  where,  such  negro  or  mulatto  belongs,  shall  be 
allowed  to  enlist  into  either  of  said  battalions,  and  shall  thereupon  be,  de  facto, 
fret  and  emancipated;  and  that  the  master  of  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  support  and  maintenance  of  such  negro  or  mulatto,  in  case 


•  Forest  American  Archives,  5th  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  486. 
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such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  hereafter  become  unable  to  support  and  mamtais 
himsetf. 

And  that,  in  case  any  such  negro  or  mulntto  slave  shall  be  disposed  to 
enlist  into  either  of  said  battalions  during  the  [war],  he  shall  be  allowed  so  to 
do:  and  such  nc^ro  or  mulatto  shall  be  appraised  l)y  the  selectmen  of  the  town 
to  whicli  be  lielongs;  and  his  master  shall  he  allowed  to  receive  the  bounty  to 
which  such  slave  may  be  entitled,  and  also  ont-haU  of  the  annual  wages  of 
Sttdi  slave  during  the  time  he  shall  continue  in  sadd  service ;  provided,  however, 
that  said  master  shall  not  be  allowed  to  receive  such  part  of  said  wages  after 
he  shall  have  received  so  much  as  amounts,  together  with  the  bounty,  to  the 
sum  at  which  he  was  appraised.' 

In  the  lower  house  the  report  was  put  over  to  tfie  next  session* 
but  when  it  reached  the  upper  house  it  was  rejected. 

"You  will  see  by  the  Rei)ort  of  Committee,  May,  1777,  that  General 
Varnum's  plan  for  the  enlistment  of  slaves  had  been  anticipated  in  Connecti- 
cut ;  with  this  difference,  that  Rhode  Island  adopted  it,  while  Connecticut  did 
not, 

*•  The  two  States  readied  nearly  the  same  results  by  dittcrcnt  methods. 
The  unanimous  declaration  of  the  officers  at  Ounbridge,  in  the  winter  of  1775, 
tf^tf/kr/ the  enlistment  of  slaves, — confirmed  by  the  Committee  of  Congress, 
—had  some  weight,  I  think,  with  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  so  far  as  tiie 
formal  enactment  of  a  law  authoriMtngvizh  enlistments  was  in  question.  At 
the  same  time,  Washington's  license  to  ccvffnfir  the  enlistment  of  negroes  was 
regarded  as  a  rule  ot  action,  both  by  the  selectmen  in  making  up.  and  by  the 
State  (iovernment  in  accejjting,  the  quota  of  the  towns.     The  jirocess  of 
draughting,  in  Connecticut,  was  brietiy  this:  The  able-bodied  men,  in  each 
town,  were  divided  into  'classes    and  each  class  was  required  to  fnmbh  one 
or  more  men,  as  the  town's  quota  required,  to  answer  a  draught   Now,  the 
Assembly,  at  the  same  session  at  which  the  proposition  for  enlisting  slaves  vas 
rejected  (May,  1777),  passed  an  act  i)roviding  that  any /«»  men  belonging  ta 
this  State,  'who  should  procure  an  able-bodied  soldier  or  recruit  to  enlist  into 
either  of  the  Continental  battalions  to  be  raised  from  this  State.*  should  them- 
selves be  exempted  from  draught  durin-^  the  continuance  oi  such  enlistment. 
Of  recruits  or  draughted  men  thus  furnished,  nciliier  the  selectmen  nor  com- 
manding ofHccrs  questioned  the  color  ox  the  civil  sUUum:  white  and  black,  txNMt 
and  free,  if  *abie>bodied,*  went  on  the  roll  together,  accepted  as  the  represeots- 
tives  of  their  *  dass,*  or  as  substitutes  for  their  employers.  At  the  next  sessios 
(October,  1777X  an  act  was  passed  which  gave  more  direct  encouragement  ^ 
the  enlistment  of  slaves.    Hy  this  existing  law,  the  master  who  emancipated  a 
slave  was  not  released  from  the  liability  to  provide  for  his  support.    This  law 
was  now  so  amended,  as  to  authorize  tlic  selectmen  of  any  town,  on  the 
api>lication  of  the  master,  —  after  'inquiry  into  the  age,  abilities,  circum- 
stances, and  character '  of  the  servant  or  slave,  and  being  satisfied  '  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  consistent  with  his  real  advantage,  and  that  it  was  probable  tint  be 
would  be  able  to  support  himself,' — to  grant  liberty  for  his  emancipation,  and 
to  dischaige  the  master  'from  any  charge  or  cost  which  may  be  occasioned  bgr 
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maintaining  or  supporting  the  servant  or  slave  made  free  as  aforesaid.*  This 
enactment  eiutUed  the  selectmen  to  offer  an  additional  inducement  to  enlist- 
ment, for  making  up  the  quota  of  the  town.   The  slave  (or  servant  for  term  of 
years)  might  receive  his  freedom:  the  master  might  secure  exemption  from 
draui^ht,  ant!  a  discharge  from  future  liabilities,  to  which  he  must  otherwisi 
have  been  subjected.    In  point  of  fact,  some  hundreds  of  blacks — slaves  and 
freemen  —  were  enlisted,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  regiments  of  the  State  troops 
and  of  the  Connecticut  line.  How  many,  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  for,  from 
first  to  last,  the  company  or  regimental  rolls  indicate  nc  distineHons  of  color. 
The  $tame\i  the  only  guide:  and,  in  turning  over  the  rolls     the  Connecticut 
line,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  names  which  were  exclusively  appropriated 
to  negroes  and  slaves,  shows  how  consideral  lc  was  their  proportion  of  the 
material  of  the  Connecticut  army;  while  such  surnames  as  'Liberty.'  '  Free- 
man/'  Freedom,' \c.,  by  scores,  incMcate  with  what  anticipations,  and  under 
"what  inducements,  they  entered  the  service. 

"As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  service  they  rendered,  I  can  say  nothing  from 
the  records,  except  what  is  to  be  gleaned  from  scattered  files,  such  as  one  of 
the  petitions  I  send  you.  So  for  as  my  acquaintan^  extends,  almost  every 
fomily  has  its  traditions  of  tl^e  good  and  faithful  service  of  a  black  servant  Of 
slave,  who  was  killed  in  battle,  or  served  through  the  war,  and  came  home  to 
tell  stories  of  hard  fic;litini^.  and  draw  his  pension.  In  my  own  native  town, — 
not  a  large  one.  —  I  remember  five  such  pensioners,  three  of  whom,  I  believe, 
had  been  slaves,  and,  in  fact,  were  slaves  to  the  day  of  their  death ;  for  (and 
this  explains  the  uniform  action  of  the  General  Assembly  on  petitions  for 
emancipation)  neither  the  towns  nor  the  State  were  inclined  to  exonerate  the 
master,  at  a  time  when  slavery  was  becoming  unprofitable,  from  the  obligation 
to  provide  for  the  old  age  of  his  slave.**  * 

Gen.  VamuTD,  a  brave  and  intelligent  officer  from  Rhode 
Island,  early  urged  the  eni^  luyment  of  Negro  soldiers.  He 
communicated  his  views  to  Gen.  Washington,  and  he  referred 
the  correspondence  to  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island. 

GEN.  WASiilNGTON  TO  GOV.  COOKK. 

"Headcuartf.rs,  2d  January,  1778. 
"5>TR:  —  Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  General  \'arnum 
to  inc.  u]io;i  the  means  which  might  be  adojited  for  completing  the  Rhode  Island 
trooiis  to  their  full  proportion  in  the  Continental  army.  I  liave  nothing  to  sav 
in  addition  to  what  I  wrote  the  29th  o£  the  last  month  on  this  important  subject, 
but  to  desire  that  you  will  give  the  officers  employed  in  this  business  all  the 
assistance  in  your  power. 

**  I  am  with  great  respect,  sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**G.  Washinoton. 

*•  To  GOVBRNOR  COOKB."  « 

'  An  Htilorical  Reseaidi  (LivennoreX  p|x  114-116.     '  R.  L  CoL  Rao.,  voLvBL  p.  640. 
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The  letter  of  Gen.  Varnum  to  Gen.  Washington,  in  reference 

to  the  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers,  is  as  follows :  — 

GEN.  VARNUM  TO  GEN.  WASHINGTON. 

"Camp,  Jimmy  ad,  1778. 
"Sir: — The  two  battalions  from  die  State  of  Rhode  Island  being  smalV 

and  there  being  a  necessity  of  the  state's  furnishing  an  additional  number  U> 
make  up  their  proportion  in  the  Continental  army;  the  field  officers  have  repre- 
sented to  me  the  propriety  of  makin;]:  one  temporary  battalion  from  the  two,  so 
that  one  entire  corps  of  officers  may  repair  to  Rhode  Island,  in  order  to  receive 
and  prepare  the  recruits  for  the  field.  It  is  imagined  that  a  battalion  of  negroes 
can  be  easily  raised  there.  Should  that  measure  be  adopted,  or  recruits  ob- 
tained upon  any  other  principle,  the  service  will  be  advanced.  The  field  officers 
who  go  upon  this  command,  are  Colonel  Greene,  Ueutenant  Colonel  Olney,  and 
Major  Ward;  seven  captains,  twelve  lieutenants,  six  ensigns,  one  paymaster, 
one  suigeon  and  mates,  one  adjutant  and  one  chaplain. 

**  I  am  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  servant, 

"J.  M.  Varnuil 

**  To  His  BxcBtxaNcv  Gbnbrai.  Washington."  * 

Gov.  Cooke  wrote  Gen.  Washington  as  follows : — 

*' State  op  Rhode  Island,  &c. 

**PaoviDBMCK,  Januaty  19th,  177S. 

'*SlR: — Since  we  had  the  honor  of  addressing  Your  Excellency  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  we  received  your  £ivor  of  the  2d  of  January  current,  endoung  a 
proposition  of  Gen.  Vamum's  for  raising  a  battalion  of  negroes. 

**We  in  our  letter  of  the  15th  current,  of  which  we  send  a  duplicate,  have 

fully  represented  our  present  circumstances,  and  the  many  difficulties  we  labor 
under,  in  respect  to  our  tilling  up  the  Continental  l  att.ilions.  In  addition 
thereto,  will  observe,  tliat  we  have  now  in  the  state's  service  witliin  the  c^ovem- 
menl,  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  regiment  ol  artillery  who  are  enlisted 
to  serve  until  the  i6th  day  of  March  next;  and  the  General  Assembly  have 
ordered  two  battalions  of  infantry,  and  a  regiment  ol  artillery,  to  be  raised,  to 
serve  until  the  i6th  of  March,  1779.  So  that  we  have  raised  and  kept  in  tbe 
field,  more  than  the  proportion  of  men  assigned  us  by  Congress. 

"The  General  Assenilily  of  this  state  are  to  convene  themselves  on  the 
second  Monday  of  Fel)ruary  next,  when  your  letters  will  be  laid  before  them, 
and  their  detemiiaation  respecting  the  same,  will  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
Your  Excellency. 

'*!  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

Nicholas  Cooke. 

"To  Gbn.  Washington.**  * 


*  RtLCdLReo.,  vcLvfii.  pb6ft,  ■  Hid.,  voL  1^  p.  594. 
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The  governor  laid  the  above  letters  before  the  General  As.sem- 
bly,  at  their  February  session ;  and  the  following  act  was  passed  :  — 

"Wlicreas,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Uniti^d 
States,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  powers  of  government  should  be  excnted 
in  recruiting  the  Continental  battalions;  and  whereas.  His  Excellency  Gen. 
Wasbini^on  hath  enclosed  to  this  state  a  proposal  made  to  him  by  Brigadier 
General  Vamum,  to  enlist  into  the  two  battalions,  raising  by  this  state,  sucb 
slaves  as  should  be  willing  to  enter  into  the  service;  and  whereas,  history 
affords  us  frequent  precedents  of  the  wisest,  tlie  freest,  and  Iiravest  nations 
li.ivins^  liberated  their  slaves,  and  enlisted  them  as  soldiers  to  ti;;ht  in  defence 
of  their  countrv.  and  also  w  here  is.  (he  enemy,  with  a  great  force.  lia\  e  taken 
possession  of  the  capital,  and  ot  a  greater  part  of  this  state ;  and  this  slate  is 
obliged  to  raise  a  very  considerable  number  troops  for  its  own  immediate  • 
defence,  whereby  it  is  in  a  manner  rendered  impossible  for  this  state  to  furnish 
recruits  for  the  said  two  battalions,  without  adopting  the  said  measure  so  recom- 
mended. 

"  It  is  voted  and  resolved,  that  every  aI)le-b(Klied  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian 
man  slave,  in  this  state,  may  enlist  into  either  of  the  said  two  battalions,  to 
serve  durini^  the  continnnnce  of  tlie  jiresent  war  with  Great  Hritain. 

**'lhat  every  slave,  so  enlisting,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  receive,  all  the 
bounties,  wages,  and  encouragements,  allowed  by  the  Continental  Congress,  to 
any  soldier  enlisting  into  their  service. 

It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  every  slave,  so  enlisting,  shall,  upon 
his  passing  muster  before  Col.  Christopher  Greene,  be  immediately  discharged 
from  the  service  of  his  master  or  mistress,  and  be  absolutely  frf.e,  as  though 
he  had  never  been  encumbered  with  any  kind  of  servitude  or  slavery. 

"And  in  case  such  slave  shall,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  be  rendered  unable 
to  maintain  himself,  he  shall  not  be  chargeable  to  his  master  or  mistress;  but 
shall  be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

And  whereas,  slaves  have  been,  by  the  laws,  deemed  the  property  of  their 
owners,  and  therefore  compensation  ought  to  be  made  to  the  owners  for  the 
loss  of  their  service,— 

It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  there  be  allowed,  and  paid  by  this 
state,  to  the  owner,  for  every  such  slave  so  enlisting,  a  sum  according  to  his 
worth  ;  at  a  j^rice  not  exceeding  1 20  for  the  most  valuable  slave ;  and  in  pro- 
portion for  a  slave  of  less  value. 

"  Provided,  the  owner  of  said  slave  shall  deliver  up  to  the  officer,  who  shall 
enlist  him,  the  clothes  of  the  said  slave ;  or  otherwise  he  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  8»d  sum. 

"  And  for  settling  and  ascertaining  the  value  of  such  slaves, 

"  It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  te 

wit: 

"One  from  each  county;  any  three  of  whom,  to  be  a  quorum,  to  examine 
the  slaves  who  shall  be  so  enlisted,  after  they  shall  have  passed  muster,  and 
to  set  a  price  upon  each  slave  according  to  his  value,  as  aforesaid. 

It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  upon  any  ablebodied  negro,  mulatto, 
or  Indian  slave,  enlisttng  as  aforesaid,  the  oflScer  yrho  shall  so  enlist  him,  after 
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he  sball  have  passed  muster,  as  aforesaid,  shall  deliver  a  certificate  thereof,  to 
the  master  or  mistress  of  said  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slave;  which  shall 
discharge  him  from  the  service  of  his  said  master  or  mistress,  as  aforesaid. 
"It  is  further  voted  and  resolved,  that  the  committee  v  im  shall  estimate 

the  v^alue  of  any  slave,  as  aforesaid,  shall  give  a  certificate  of  the  sum  at  which 
he  may  be  valued,  to  the  owner  of  said  slave ;  and  the  general  treasurer  of  this 
slate  is  hereby  empowered  and  directed  to  i,Mve  unto  the  said  owner  of  the  said 
slave,  his  promissory  note,  as  treasurer,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  sum  of  money  at 
which  he  shall  be  valued,  as  aforesaid,  payable  on  demand,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum;  and  that  said  notes,  which  shall  be  so  given, 
shall  he  paid  with  the  money  which  Is  due  to  this  state,  and  Is  expected  from 
•  Congress ;  the  money  which  has  been  borrowed  out  of  Uie  general  treasury, 
by  this  Assembly,  being  first  re-placed.*' ' 

This  measure  met  with  some  opposition,  but  it  was  too  weak 
to  effect  any  thing.  The  best  thing  the  minority  could  do  was  to 
enter  a  written  protest. 

"PROTEST  AGAINST  ENUSTING  SLAVES  TO  SERVE  IN  THE 

ARMY. 

**We,  the  subscribers,  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  die  vote  of  the  lower 
house,  ordering  a  regiment  of  negroes  to  be  raised  for  the  Continental  service, 
for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : 

"  1st.  Because,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  n^nroes 
in  the  state.  would  have  an  inclination  to  enlist,  and  would  pass  muster, 
to  constitute  a  regiment ;  and  raising  several  companies  of  blacks,  would  net 
answer  the  purj)Oses  intemied;  and  therefore  the  attempt  to  constitute  .saiti 
regiment  would  prove  abortive,  and  be  a  fruitless  expense  to  the  state. 

'*  2d.  The  raising  such  a  regiment,  upon  the  footing  proix)sed,  would  sug^ 
gest  an  Idea  and  produce  an  opinion  in  the  world,  that  the  state  had  purchased 
a  band  of  slaves  to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
our  country,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  lit>ertyaiid 
constitutional  government,  for  which  we  are  so  ardentl)  contend.ing;  and  would 
be  ItKikcd  upon  by  the  neighboring  states  in  a  contemptible  point  of  view,  .mil 
not  equal  to  their  troops:  and  they  would  therefore  be  unwiiiiug  that  we  should 
have  credit  lor  them,  as  for  an  equal  number  of  white  troops;  and  would  also 
give  occasion  to  our  enemies  to  suspect  that  we  are  not  aUe  to  procure  our 
own  people  to  oppose  them  in  the  field;  and  to  retort  upon  ns  the  same  kind 
of  ridicule  we  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  them,  on  account  of  Dunmore*s  regi* 
ment  of  blacks ;  or  possibly  might  suggest  to  them  the  idea  of  emfdoying  black 
regiments  against  us. 

"  3d.  The  expense  of  purchasing  and  enlisting  said  regiment,  in  the  man- 
ner proposed,  will  vastly  exceed  the  expenses  of  raising  an  equal  number  of 
white  men ;  and  at  the  same  time  will  not  have  the  like  good  effect. 

"4tli.  Great  difficulties  and  uneasiness  will  arise  in  purchasing  the  negroes 
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frofn  their  masters;  and  many  of  the  masters  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any 
prices  allowed. 

**JOHM  NoRTHUP,  George  Pierce, 

**  James  Babcok,  Jr.,     Sylvester  Gardner, 

**Othiiiel  Gorton,       Samuel  Babcock.*** 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  Act,  Gov.  Cooke  hastened  to  notify 
<jen.  Washington  of  the  success  of  the  project. 

"  PKOVtDBiiCS,  Febnniy  syl,  1778. 
'*Sir: — I  have  been  favored  with  .Your  Excellency's  letter  of  the  [3d 
instant,] s  enclosing  a  proposal  made  to  you  by  General  Varnum,  for  recruiting 

the  two  Continental  battalions  raised  by  this  state. 

•*  I  laid  the  letter  before  the  General  Assembly  at  their  session,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  this  month  ;  who,  considering  the  iiressin;^  neccssiiy  of  lill- 
ini(  up  the  Continental  army,  and  the  peculiarly  difficult  cirrumsiances  of  tins 
^lalc,  which  rcntlered  it  in  a  manner  impossible  to  recruit  our  battalions  in  any 
other  way,  adopted  the  measure. 

**  Liberty  Is  given  to  every  effective  slave  to  enter  the  service  during  the 
war;  and  upon  his  passing  muster,  he  is  absolutely  made  free,  and  entitled  to 
all  the  wages,  bounties  and  encouragements  given  by  Congress  to  any  soldier 
enlisting  into  their  service.  Tbe  masters  are  allowed  at  the  rate  of  ;£l20,  for 
the  most  valuable  slave;  and  in  proportion  to  those  of  less  value. 

"The  number  of  slaves  in  this  state  is  not  srreat ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
tiiat  three  hundred,  and  upwards,  will  be  enlisted. 

■*  I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

**  Your  Excellency's  most  obedient,  bumble  servant, 

"Nicholas  Cooke. 

*'To  Gbn.  Washington.'*) 

Where  masters  had  slaves  in  the  army,  they  were  paid  an 
annual  interest  on  the  appraised  value  of  the  slaves,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  until  the  end  of  the  military  service  of  such 
slaves. 4  If  owners  presented  certificates  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  appraise  enlisted  Negroes,  they  were  paid  in  part 
or  in  full  in  "  Continental  loan-office  certificates."  5 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  it  has  been  already  shown 
that  Negroes,  both  bond  and  free,  were  excluded  from  the  militia 
of  Massachusetts ;  and,  furthermore,  that  both  the  Committee  of 
Safety  and  the  Provincial  Congress  had  opposed  the  enlistment 
«f  Negroes.  The  first  move  in  the  colony  to  secure  legal  enlist- 


'  R*  I*  CoL  Reci.,  vol.  viii.  p.  361 . 

•  TVx^  is  pA-idcntly  a  mistake,  as  WashioftOB's  letter  w.is  dated  JaiL  a,  as  the  reader  will  Wbb» 

•  R-  I.  CoL  Kecs.,  voL  viii.  p.  526.  ♦  ibid.,  p.  376.  *  lUd,,  p.  465. 
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ments  and  separate  organizations  of  Colored  troops  was  a  com- 
munication to  the  General  Assembly  of  Massachusetts,  3d  of 
April,  1778. 

To  the  /foMorabU  CffUfteii,  and  House  ^  Rtpnsentativest  B^stmit  or  at 
Roxkury, 

"Honored  Gentlemen, —  At  the  opening  of  Chi»  campaign, our  forces 

shoulfl  be  all  ready,  well  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunition,  with  clothing 
sulticient  to  stand  thcni  through  the  campai«j;n,  their  wages  to  be  jiaid  moiuhlv. 
so  as  nut  to  give  the  soldici y  ^>o  much  reason  ol  complaint  as  it  is  the  general 
cry  from  the  soldiery  amongst  whom  1  am  connected. 

"We  have  accounts  of  large  rb>enforcements  a-coming  over  this  spring 
:^iist  us :  and  we  are  not  so  strong  this  spring,  I  think,  as  we  were  last. 
Great  numbers  have  deserted ;  numbers  have  died,  besides  what  is  side,  and 
incapable  of  duty,  or  bearing  arms  in  the  field. 

I  think  it  is  highly  necessary  that  some  new  augmentation  should  l>e 
added  to  the  army  this  summer,  —  all  tlie  re-enforcements  tliat  can  possil.>Iy  l>e 
obt  lined.  l-"or  now  is  the  time  to  exert  oursehes  or  never;  for.  if  t!u'  enemv 
can  get  no  further  hold  this  campaign  than  they  now  possess,  we  [iiavc  j  no 
need  to  fear  much  from  them  hereafter. 

*'A  re-enforcement  can  quick  be  raised  of  two  or  three  hundred  men. 
Will  your  honors  grant  the  liberty,  and  give  me  the  command  of  the  party  ? 
And  what  I  refer  to  is  negroes.  We  have  divers  of  them  in  our  service,  mixed 
with  white  men.  lUit  1  think  it  would  be  more  ])roper  to  raise  a  body  by  thenv 
selves,  than  to  have  them  intermixed  with  the  white  men  ;  and  their  ambition 
would  entirely  be  to  outdo  the  white  men  in  every  measure  that  the  fortune  of 
war  calls  a  soldier  to  endure.  And  I  could  rely  with  dependence  upon  thena  in 
the  field  of  battle,  or  to  any  post  that  I  was  sent  to  defend  with  them ;  and 
they  would  think  themselves  happy  could  they  gain  their  freedom  by  bearing  a 
part  of  subduing  the  enemy  that  is  invading  our  land,  and  dear  a  peaceful 
inheritance  for  their  ma  ters.  and  j>ostrrity  yet  to  come,  that  theyare  nowslaves  to. 

"The  method  that  1  would  point  out  to  your  Honors  in  raising  a  detach- 
ment of  negroes:  —  that  a  com]\iny  should  consist  of  a  hundred,  including 
commissioned  officers;  and  thd  the  commissioned  officers  slmuld  be  white,  and 
consist  of  one  captain,  one  captain-lieutenant,  two  second  lieutenants;  the 
orderly  sergeant  white ;  and  that  there  should  be  three  sergeants  black,  four 
corporals  black,  two  drums  and  two  fifes  black,  and  eighty-four  rank  and  file. 
These  should  engage  to  serve  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  be  free  men. 
And  I  doubt  not,  that  no  gentleman  that  is  a  friend  to  his  country  will  disap- 
prove of  this  plan,  or  be  against  his  negroes  enlisting  into  the  service  to 
maintain  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  suppress  the  worse  than  savage  enemies  o£ 
our  land. 

"I  beg  your  Honors  to  grant  me  the  liberty  of  raising  one  company,  il  no 
more.  It  will  be  far  better  than  to  fill  up  our  battalions  with  runaways  and 
deserters  from  Gen.  Burgoyhe's  army,  who,  after  receiving  clothing  and  the 
bounty,  in  general  make  it  their  business  to  desert  from  us.  In  the  lieu  thereof, 
if  they  are  [of]  a  mind  to  serve  in  America,  let  them  supply  the  families  of  those 
gentlemen  where  those  negroes  belong  that  should  engage. 
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'*  I  rest,  relying  on  your  Honor's  wisdom  in  this  natter,  as  it  wilt  be  a 
qnick  way  of  having  a  reinforcement  to  join  the  grand  army,  or  to  act  in  any 
other  place  that  occasion  shall  require ;  and  I  will  give  my  fiuth  and  assurance 
that  I  will  act  upon  honor  and  fidelity,  should  1  take  the  command  ol  such  a 
party  as  1  have  been  describing. 

*•  So  1  rcsi  till  your  Honors  shall  call  me ;  and  am  your  very  humble  and 
obedient  servant, 

"Thomas  Kench^ 
*•  In  Col.  Craft's  Regiment  of  ArtUleiy,  now  on  Castle  Island. 

"Castle  Island,  April  3,  1778." 

A  few  days  later  he  addressed  another  letter  to  the  same  body. 

To  the  HoHwabU  Council  in  Boston* 

''The  letter  1  wrote  before  I  heard  of  the  disturbance  with  Col.  Seares, 
Mr.  Spear,  and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen,  concerning  the  freedom  of 
negroes,  in  Congress  Street.  It  is  a  pity  that  riots  should  be  committed  on 
the  occasion,  as  it  is  justifiable  that  negroes  should  have  their  freedom,  and 

none  amongst  us  be  held  as  slaves,  as  freedom  and  Ii!)crty  is  the  grand  contro- 
versy that  we  are  contending  lor;  and  I  trust,  \;nrler  the  smiles  of  Divine 
Providence,  we  shall  obtain  it,  if  all  (nir  minds  can  be  united;  and  putting  the 
negroes  into  the  serv  ice  will  prevent  nuuh  uneasiness,  and  ^ive  more  satisiac* 
tion  to  those  that  are  offended  at  the  thoughts  of  their  servants  being  tree.* 
I  will  not  enlarge,  for  fear  I  should  give  offence ;  but  subscribe  myself 

**  Your  faithful  servant, 

^Thomas  Kench. 

'*Castu  Islam  d,  April  7,  1778."* 

On  the  iith  of  April  the  first  letter  was  referred  to  a  joint 
committee,  with  instructions  "to  consider  the  same,  and  report.** 
On  the  17th  of  April,  "a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  o£ 
Rhode  Island  for  enlisting  Negroes  in  thr  public  service"  was 
referred  to  the  same  committee.  In  the  Militia  Act  of  1775,  the 
exceptions  were»  "Negroes,  Indians, and  mulattoes."  By  the  act 
of  May,  1776,  providing  for  the  re-enforcement  of  the  American 
army,  it  was  declared  that, "  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  shall 
not  be  held  to  take  up  arms  or  procure  any  person  to  do  it  in  their 
room."  By  another  act,  passed  Nov.  14,  1776,  looking  toward  the 
improvement  of  the  army,  "  Negroes,  Indians,  and  mulattoes " 
were  excluded.  During  the  year  1 776  an  order  was  issued  for 
taking  the  census  of  all  males  above  sixteen,  but  excepted 
"Negroes,  Indians,  and  mulattoes."  But  after  some  reverses  to 
the  American  army,  Massachusetts  passed  a  resolve  on  Jan.  6, 


>  MSS.  Aitbivci  of  Mau.,  vol  cxdx.  pp.  So,  84. 
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1777,  "for  raising  every  seventh  man  to  complete  our  quota," 
"without  any  exceptions,  save  the  people  called  Quakers."  This 
was  the  nearest  Massachusetts  ever  got  toward  recognizing 
Negroes  as  soldiers.  And  on  the  5th  of  March,  1778,  Benjamin 
Goddard,  for  the  selectmen,  Committee  of  Safety,  and  militia 
officers  of  the  town  of  Grafton,  protested  against  the  enlistment 
of  the  Neg;rocs  in  his  town. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  in  view  of  such  a  history,  that  Massachu- 
setts should  have  hesitated  to  follow  the  advice  of  Thomas  Kencb. 
On  the  28th  of  April,  1778,  a  law  was  draughted  following  closely 
the  Rhode-Island  Act.  But  no  separate  organization  was  ordered; 
and,  hence,  the  Negroes  served  in  white  organizations  till  the 
close  of  the  American  Revolution. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  Virginia  to  show  that  there 
was  ever  any  legal  employment  of  Negroes  as  soldiers ;  but,  from 
the  following,  it  is  evident  that  free  Negroes  did  serve,  and  that 
there  was  no  prohibition  against  them,  providing  they  showed 
their  certificates  of  freedom :  — 

"And  wlicrcas  several  ne_sj;ro  slaves  have  deserted  Ircm  tlu  lr  masters,  and 
under  pretence  of  Ijeini;  free  men  have  enlisted  as  soldiers;  F'or  prevention 
whereof.  Be  it  enacted^  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  rccruiiKng  otlicer 
within  this  commonwealth  to  enlist  any  negro  or  mulatto  into  the  service  of 
this  or  either  of  the  United  States,  until  such  negro  or  mulatto  shall  produce  s 
certificate  from  some  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  wherein  he  resides 
that  he  is  a  free  man.**  > 

Maryland  employed  Negroes  as  soldiers,  and  sent  them  into 
regiments  with  white  soldiers.  John  Cadwalder  of  Annapolis, 
wrote  Gen.  Washington  on  the  5tb  of  June,  1781,  in  reference  to 
Negro  soldiers,  as  follows : — 

"  Wc  have  resolved  to  raise,  immediately,  seven  htindrcd  and  tift\  negroes, 
to  be  incorporated  with  the  other  troops;  and  a  bill  is  now  almost  completed.'' 

The  legislature  of  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  March,  I78i» 
passed  the  following  Act,  providing  for  the  raising  of  two  regi- 
ments of  blacks :  — 

**Sect.  6.  —  And  be  It  farther  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  any 

person  who  shall  deliver  one  or  more  of  his  or  her  able-bodied  male  slaves  to 
any  warrant  officer,  as  afore  said,  to  serve  in  either  of  the  said  regiments  or 


>  Hening,  vol.  ix.  2S0.  ' 

•  Spaiks^  Conopondence  of  thtt  AoMricMi  Rsvofalioa,  voL  BL  p.  351. 
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independent  corps,  and  produce  a  ccrtihcate  thereof,  signed  by  any  person 
authorized  to  muster  and  receive  the  men  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
and  produce  such  certificate  to  the  Surveyor-General,  shall,  for  eveiy  male  slave 
so  entered  and  mustered  as  aforesaid,  be  entitled  to  the  location  and  grant  of 
one  rij^t,  in  manner  as  in  and  by  this  act  is  directed ;  and  shall  be,  and  hereby 
is,  discharged  from  any  future  maintenance  of  such  slave,  any  law  to  the  con* 
tnr}'  notwithstanding:  And  such  slave  so  entered  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  serve 
for  the  term  of  three  years  or  until  rcsjularly  (lis(  liar^ed,  shall,  immcdiatily 
alter  sucli  service  or  discharge,  be,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  free  man  of 
tliis  State." « 

The  theatre  of  the  war  was  now  transferred  from  the  Eastern 
to  the  Middle  and  Southern  colonies.  Massachusetts  alone  had 
furnished,  and  placed  in  the  field,  67,907  men ;  while  all  the  colo- 
nies south  of  Pennsylvania,  put  tof^ether,  had  furnished  but 

50,493, — or  8.414 /t\v J- than  the  .sinL;lc  colony  of  Massacliusctts.* 
It  was  a  dilTicuIt  task  to  get  the  whites  to  enlist  at  tlie  South. 
Up  to  1779,  nearly  all  the  Negro  soldiers  had  been  confined  to 
the  X('w-I'2iiLc1and  colonies.  The  enemy  soon  found  out  that  the 
Southern  colonies  were  poorly  protected,  and  thither  he  moved. 
The  Hon.  Henry  Laurens  of  South  Carolina,  an  intelligent  and 
observing  patriot*  wrote  Gen.  Washington  on  the  i6tb  of  March, 
1779^  concerning  the  situation  at  the  South :  — 

"Our  affairs  [he  wrote]  in  the  Sinithtrn  dci>artiiieiU  are  more  favorable 
tiian  we  had  considered  them  a  few  days  ago;  nevertheless,  the  country  is 
greatly  distressed,  and  will  be  more  so  unless  further  reinforcements  are  sent 
to  its  relief.  Had  we  arms  for  three  thousand  such  black  men  as  I  could  select 
in  Carolina,  I  should  have  no  doubt  of  success  in  driving  the  British  out  of 
Georgia,  and  subduing  East  Florida,  before  the  end  of  July."s 

Gen.  Washington  sent  the  following  conservative  reply :  — 

**Tbe  policy  of  our  arming  slaves  is  in  my  opinion  a  moot  point,  unless  the 
enemy  set  the  example.  For,  sliould  we  begin  to  form  battalions  of  them,  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt,  if  the  war  is  to  be  prosecuted,  of  their  following 
us  in  it.  and  justifying  the  measure  upon  our  own  ground.  The  contest  then 
must  be,  who  can  arm  fastest.  And  where  are  our  arms  Besides.  I  am  not 
clear  that  a  discrimination  will  not  render  slavery  more  irksome  to  those  who 
remain  in  it.  Most  of  the  good  and  evil  things  in  this  life  are  jud«;ed  of  by 
comparison  *,  and  I  fear  a  comparison  in  this  case  will  be  productive  of  much 
discontent  in  those,  who  are  held  in  servitude.  But,  as  this  is  a  subject  that 
has  never  emi^oyed  much  of  my  thoughts,  these  are  no  more  than  the  first 
erode  ideas  that  have  struck  me  upon  the  occasion.'*  4 


I  Laws  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  chap,  xxxii.  (Msrdi  SO,  17S1,  4th  Senion). 

'  The  American  Ixiyali^t,  p.  ;,o,  secunri  edition. 

'  Sparks's  Washington,  vu].  vi.  p.  204,  note.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  vi.  p.  204. 
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The  gifted  and  accomplished  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  memller 
of  Washington's  military  family,  was  deeply  interested  in  the  plan 
suggested  by  the  Hon.  Henry  Laurens,  whose  so?i  was  on  W'ash- 
ington's  staff.  Col.  John  Laurens  was  the  bearer  of  the  following 
remarkable  letter  from  Hamilton  to  John  Jay,  President  of  Con- 
gress. 

"  Hkadooartsrs,  Mardi  14, 1779b 

"To  John  Jay. 

"Dear  Sir,  —  Col.  Laurens,  who  wnll  have  the  honor  of  deliverins:  you 
this  letter,  is  on  his  way  to  South  Carolina,  on  a  project  which  I  think,  in  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  tlicrc.  is  a  very  i;t)otl  one.  and  flescrves  every  kind 
of  suj»port  and  cncoura;;cnient.  'I  his  is.  to  raise  two.  tlirtc.  or  four  battalions 
of  nejj;rocs,  with  the  as.sistance  of  the  government  of  th.u  .State,  by  contributions 
from  the  owners,  in  proportion  to  the  number  they  possess.  If  you  should 
think  proper  to  enter  upon  the  subject  with  him,  he  will  give  you  a  detail  ctf  \as 
plan.  He  wishes  to  have  It  recommended  by  Congress  to  the  State ;  and,  a» 
an  Inducement,  that  they  should  engage  to  take  those  battalions  into  Conti- 
nental pay. 

"  It  ajipcars  to  me,  that  an  expedient  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  state  of 
Southcrti  at'f.iir.s.  is  the  most  rational  that  can  be  adopted,  and  pronii>f<  vtr\ 
important  advantai^jes.  Indeed,  I  liardly  see  how  a  sufticient  force  can  i)e  col- 
lected in  that  quarter  without  it;  and  the  enemy's  operations  there  are  growing 
infinitely  more  serious  and  formidable.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  tbc 
negroes  will  make  very  excellent  soldiers  with  proper  management;  and  I 
will  venture  to  pronounce,  tliat  they  cannot  be  put  into  better  hands  than  those 
ot  Mr.  Laurens.  He  has  all  the  zeal,  intelligence.  enter])rise.  and  ex-ery  other 
qualification,  necessan,'  to  succeed  in  such  an  underiakinj;.  It  is  a  maxim  with 
some  ;^reat  military  judges,  that,  with  sensible  officers,  soldiers  can  hanll)  he 
too  stupid;  and,  on  this  principle,  it  is  thou;;ht  that  the  Russians  would  make 
the  best  troops  in  the  world,  if  they  were  under  other  officers  than  their  own. 
The  King  of  Prussia  is  among  the  number  who  maintain  this  doctrine:  and 
has  a  very  emphatic  saying  on  the  occasion,  which  I  do  not  exactly  recollect 
I  mention  this  because  I  hear  it  frequently  objected  to  the  scheme  of  embod)' 
ing  negroes,  that  they  are  too  stupid  to  make  soldiers.  This  is  so  far  from 
appearinrj  to  me  a  vahd  olijet  tion,  that  I  think  their  want  of  cultivation  ffor 
their  natural  faculties  are  proli.ihly  as  ijood  as  ours),  joined  to  that  hadit  ol 
subordination  which  they  accjuire  from  a  life  of  servituile,  will  make  them 
sooner  become  soldiers  than  our  white  inhabitants.  Let  ofiicers  be  men  of 
sense  and  sentiment ;  and  the  nearer  the  soldiers  approach  to  machines,  pe^ 
haps  the  better. 

I  foresee  that  this  project  will  have  to  combat  much  opposition  from 

prejudice  and  selMnterest    The  contempt  we  have  been  taught  to- entertain 

for  the  blacks  makes  us  fancv  manv  thinj^s  tliat  arc  founder!  neither  in  rcison 
nor  experience  ;  .and  an  unwillini;ness  to  i^art  with  property  of  so  v.il liable  a 
l:ind  will  furnish  a  thousand  arguments  to  .slunv  the  impracticability  or  perni- 
cious tendency  of  a  scheme  w  hich  requires  such  a  sacrifice.  But  it  should  be 
considered,  that,  if  we  do  not  make  use  of  them  In  diis  way,  the  enemy  probs' 
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biy  will;  and  that  the  best  way  to  counteract  the  temptations  they  will  hold  out 
will  be  to  offer  them  ourselves.  An  essential  part  of  the  plan  is  to  give  them 
their  freedom  with  their  muskets.  This  ^vill  secure  their  fidelity,  animate  their 
courage,  and,  I  believe,  will  have  a  good  influence  upon  those  who  remain,  by 
openins^  a  door  to  their  emancipation.  This  circumstance,  I  confess,  lias  no 
small  wciijht  in  inducing  me  to  wish  the  success  of  the  project;  for  the  (Ik  tates 
ol  humanity,  and  true  policy,  ec^ually  interest  me  in  favor  of  this  unfortunate 

^ass  of  ineiia 

**  With  the  truest  respect  and  esteem, 

I  am,  Sir»  your  most  obedient  servant, 

**Alex.  Hamilton.'*' 

The  condition  of  the  Southern  States  became  a  matter  of  Con- 
j;ressional  solicitude.  The  letter  of  Col.  Hamilton  was  referred 
to  a  special  committee  on  the  29th  of  March,  1779.  ^^'^^  repre- 
sented that  South  Carolina  especially  was  in  great  danger.  The 
white  population  was  small  ;  and,  while  there  were  some  in  tlic 
militia  service,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  keep  as  large  a  nunil)cr 
of  whites  at  home  as  possible.  The  fear  of  insurrection,  the 
desertion  *  of  Negroes  to  the  enemy,  and  the  exposed  condition  of 
her  border,  intensified  the  anxiety  of  the  people.  The  only  remedy 
seemed  to  lie  in  the  employment  of  the  more  fiery  spirits  among 
the  Negroes  as  the  defenders  of  the  rights  and  interests  ol  the 
colonists.  Congress  rather  hesitated  to  act, — it  was  thought  that 
that  body  lacked  the  authority  to  order  the  enlistment  of  Negroes 
in  the  States, — and  therefore  recommended  to  "the  states  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  if  they  shall  think  the  same  expedi- 
ent, to  take  measures  immediately  for  raising  three  thousand  able- 
bodied  negroes."  After  some  consideration  the  following  plan  was 
recommended  by  the  s[)ccial  committee,  and  adopted :  — 

"  In  Cn\ia<i:ss.  March  29,  1779^ 

"The  Committee,  ci>risisl!n'r  of  Mr.  Buiki-.  .Mr.  Laurens,  Mr.  Armstrong, 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Dyer,  appdinted  to  take  into  consideration  the  circum- 
atances  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the  ways  and  means  for  their  safety  and 
defence,  report, — 

"That  the  Stntc  of  Sotifli  CaroHn.i,  as  rcj)rescntc(l  hv  the  delegates  of  the 
said  State  and  by  Mr.  Hiiger,  who  ha.s  come  hither,  at  the  reque.st  of  the  (lov- 
ernor  of  the  said  State,  on  purpose  to  explaia  tiie  particular  circum.stances 
thereof,  is  unable  to  make  any  effectual  efforts  with  militia,  by  reason  of  the 
great  proportion  of  citizens  necessary  to  remain  at  home  to  prevent  msurrec- 
tions  among  the  negroes,  and  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  them  to  the  enemy. 

*  Life  of  John  Jay,  by  William  Jay,  vol.  11.  pp.  ji,  33. 

*  Ramny,  the  historian  of  South  CaioliM  says,  **  It  has  been  computed  by  good  jodgOi 
Hat^  between  1775  and  17S3,  tfie  State  of  South  Carolina  lost  tmn^te  ibottsand  nqivoes." 
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"That  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  great  niimliers  of  those  people 
amoiifj  them,  expose  the  inhal)itants  to  ijreat  danger  from  the  endeavors  of  the 
enemy  to  excite  them  either  to  revolt  or  desert. 

**That  It  IS  suggested  by  the  delei^tes  of  the  said  State  and  by  Mr.  Huger, 
that  a  force  might  be  raised  in  the  said  State  from  among  the  negroes,  whfck 
would  not  only  be  formidable  to  the  enemy  from  their  numbers*  and  the  disd* 
pline  of  which  they  would  very  readily  admit,  but  would  also  lessen  the  danger 
from  revolts  and  desertions,  by  detaching  the  most  vigorous  and  enterprising 
from  among  the  negroes. 

"That,  as  this  measure  may  involve  inconveniences  peculiarly  affecting  the 
States  o£  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  Committee  are  ot  the  opinion  that 
the  same  should  be  submitted  to  the  governing  powers  of  the  said  States  \  and 
if  the  said  powers  shall  judge  it  expedient  to  raise  such  a  force,  that  the  United 
States  ought  to  defray  the  expense  thereof:  whereupon, 

'  Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  if  they  shall  think  the  same  expedient,  to  take  measufes  immediateiy 
for  raising  three  thousand  able-bodied  negroes. 

**That  the  said  negroes  be  formed  mto  se[iar.ite  corps,  as  battalions,  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangements  adopted  lor  the  mam  army,  to  be  commanded  by  white 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officers. 

That  the  commissioned  officers  be  appointed     the  said  States. 
That,  the  non-commissioned  officers  may,  if  the  said  States  respectively 
shall  think  proper,  be  taken  from  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Continental  battalions  of  the  said  States  respectively. 

"That  the  Governors  of  fhe  said  States,  together  with  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  .Southern  army,  be  empowered  to  incorporate  the  sever.il  Con- 
tinental baltaliuns  of  their  States  with  each  other  respectively,  agreeably  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  army,  as  established  by  the  resolutions  of  May  27,  177S; 
and  to  appoint  such  of  the  supernumerary  officers  to  command  the  said  negroes 
as  shall  choose  to  go  into  that  service. 

Resolved,  That  Congress  will  make  provision  for  paying  tfie  proprietors 
of  such  negroes  as  shall  be  enlisted  for  the  service  of  the  United  States  during: 
the  war  a  full  compensation  for  the  property,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  thou- 
sand dollars  lor  each  active,  able-bodied  negro  man  of  standard  size,  not  exceed- 
ing thirty-live  years  of  age,  who  shall  be  so  enlisted  and  pass  muster. 

"  That  no  pay  or  bounty  be  allowed  to  the  said  negroes  \  but  that  they  be 
clothed  and  subsisted    the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

*'  That  every  negro  who  shall  well  and  faithfully  serve  as  a  soldier  to  the 
end  of  the  present  war,  and  shall  then  return  his  arms,  be  emancipated,  and 
receive  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars.**  > 

Confess  supplemented  the  foregoing  measure  by  coinmission- 
ing  young  Col.  Laurens  to  carry  forward  the  important  work 
suggested.    The  gallant  young  officer  was  indeed  worthy  of  the 

foUowing  resolutions:  — 


*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i  pp.  107-110. 
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"Whereas  John  Laurens,  Esq.,  who  has  heretofore  acted  as  atde^e-camp 
to  the  C6ininattder-ra-€hie^  is  desirous  of  repairing  to  South  Carolina,  with  a 
design  to  assist  in  defence  of  the  Southern  States; — 

**Resoived^  That  a  commission  of  lieutenant-colond  be  granted  to  the  said. 
John  Laurens,  Esq.**  ■ 

He  repaired  to  South  Carolina,  and  threw  all  his  energies  inta 
his  noble  mission.   That  the  people  did  not  co-operate  with  him, 

is  evidenced  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  he  subsequent!/ 
wrote  to  Col.  HanuUon  :  — 

**Ternant  will  relate  to  you  how  many  violent  struggles  I  have  had  between 
duty  and  inclination,  —  how  much  my  heart  was  with  yoU,  while  I  appeared  to 

be  most  actively  employed  here.  Rut  it  appears  to  me,  that  I  should  be  inex- 
cusable in  the  light  of  a  citizen,  if  I  did  not  <  t»n(inue  my  utmost  efforts  for 
carrying  tlic  plan  of  the  black  levies  into  execution,  while  there  remain  the 
smalle&t  hopes  of  succcbs.*'  * 

The  enemy  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  division  of  senti- 
ment among  the  colonists  as  to  the  policy  of  employing  Negroes 
as  soldiers.  And  the  suspicions  of  Gen.  Washington,  indicated 
to  Heniy  Laurens,  in  a  letter  already  quoted,  were^ot  groundless. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  1779^  Sir  Henry  Clinton  issued  a  proclama- 
tion to  the  Negroes.  It  first  appeared  in  "  The  Royal  Gazette  " 
of  New  York,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1779. 

''By  his  Excellency  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  K.B.  General  and  Commander-in- 
chief  of  all  his  Majesty's  Forces  within  the  Colonies  laying  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  from  Nova  Scotia  to  West-Florida,  inclusive,  &c.,  &c.,  &. 

«  PROCLAMATION. 

"Whereas  the  enemy  have  adopted  a  practice  o£  enrolling  NEGROES 
among  their  Troops,  I  do  hereby  give  notice  That  all  negroes  taken  in  arms, 
orupon  any  military  Duty,  shall  be  purchased  ixix\thc  public  service  a/]  a  stated 
Price;  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  Captors. 

**  But  I  do  most  strictly  forbid  any  Person  to  sell  or  claim  Right  over  any 
KEGROE,  the  property  of  a  Rebel,  who  may  talce  Refu«;e  with  any  part  of  this 
Army:  And  I  do  promise  to  every  nf.grOE  who  shall  desert  the  Rebel  Stand- 
ard, full  security  to  follow  within  these  Lines,  any  Occupation  which  he  shall 
think  proper. 

"Ciiven  under  my  Hand,  at  Head-Quarters,  Phillipsburgh,  the  30th  day 
of  June,  1779^ 

"H.  Clinton. 

**By  his  ExceUency's  command, 

"John  Smith,  ^avr/ary." 


»  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  v,  p.  123.  •  Works  of  Hamilton,  vol.  i.  pp.  114,  115. 
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The  proclamation  had  effect.  Many  Negroes,  weary  of  the 
hesitancy  of  the  colonists  respecting  acceptance  of  their  services, 
joined  the  ministerial  army.  On  the  14th  of  February,  1780, 
Col.  Laurens  wrote  Gen.  Washington,  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  as 
follows :  — 

Private  accounts  aay  that  General  Prevost  is  left  to  command  at  Savannah : 
that  his  troops  consist  ci  the  Hessians  and  Loyalists  that  were  there  before, 
reinforced  by  a  corps  of  blacks  and  a  detachment  of  savages.  It  is  generally 
reported  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  commands  the  present  expedition*'*  < 

Lord  Cornwallis  also  issued  a  proclamation,  offering  protection 
to  all  Negroes  who  should  seek  his  command.  But  the  treatment 
he  gave  them,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Gordon,  a  few  years  after  the  war,  was  extremely  cruel,  to  say  the 
least. 

•'Lord  Cornwaili.s  destroyccl  all  my  jjrowing  crops  of  corn  and  tobacco:  he 
burned  all  my  barn.s.  containing  the  .same  .irticles  of  tlic  h««t  war,  having  first 
taken  what  corn  he  wanted;  he  used,  a.s  was  to  be  expecteti,  ail  my  stock,  oi 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  anny,  and  carried  off  all  the 
horses  capable  of  service;  of  those  too  young  for  service  he  cut  the  throats: 
and  he  burned  all  the  fences  on  the  plantation,  so  as  to  leave  it  an  absolute 
waste.  He  carried  off  also  about  thirty  slaves.  Had  iJiis  f^cen  to  give  them 
friiitoin.  he  n'ould  have  done  rii^ht :  but  it  was  to  rf)nsi<in  tliem  tO  inevitable 
death  from  the  small-pox  and  putrid  fever,  then  raj^inii  in  his  camp.  This  1 
Icnew  afterwni<N  to  be  the  late  of  iwenty-sevt  n  of  tliem.  1  never  had  ne«s  of 
the  reniainini^  tliree,  but  presume  they  sliared  the  same  fate.  \\  lien  1  say  that 
Lord  Cornwallis  did  all  this,  I  do  not  mean  that  he  carried  about  the  torch  ia 
his  own  hands,  but  that  it  was  all  done  under  his  eye ;  the  situation  of  the 
house,  in  which  he  was,  commanding  a  view  of  every  part  of  the  plantation,  so 
that  he  must  have  seen  every  fire.  1  relate  these  things  on  my  own  kno\v!ed;^e, 
in  a  great  degree,  as  I  was  on  the  ground  soon  after  he  left  it.  He  treated  the 
rest  of  tiie  neighborhood  somewhat  in  the  same  style,  but  not  with  that  spirit 
of  tt>tal  extermination  with  which  he  seemed  to  rage  u\  ur  mv  jx>ssessions. 
Wiierever  lie  went,  the  dwelling-house.s  \n  ere  plundered  of  every  thing  which 
could  be  carried  €»ff.  Lord  Comwallis*s  character  in  England  would  forbid  the 
belief  that  he  shared  in  the  plunder ;  but  that  his  table  was  served  with  the 
plate  thus  pillaged  from  private  houses,  can  be  proved  by  many  hundred  eye- 
witnesses. From  an  estimate  I  made  at  that  time,  on  the  best  information  I 
could  collect,  I  suppose  the  State  of  Virginia  lost,  under  Lord  Cornwallis  i 
hand,  fl:  at  year,  about  thirty  thousand  slaves ;  and  that,  of  theu\  t'd'enty-^n'tn 
ihoiis  iiiii  died  of  the  small-pox  atid  tatnffe7ier ;  and  the  rest  were  partly  ifd 
io  the  West  Jndiesy  and  exchanged  for  rum^  sugar,  coffee^  and  fruit ;  and  partly 
jtent  to  New  York^from  whence  they  went^  at  the  peacc^  eiHter  to  Neva  Sc^ 

s  Spariu's  Cocnapondaice  of  the  Americaii  Rcvolatian,  voL  ii.  pb  40^ 
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or  to  England.  From  this  last  place,  I  believe^  they  have  been  lately  sent  to 
Africa,  History  will  never  relate  the  horrors  committed  by  the  British  Army 
in  the  Sonthera  States  of  America." ' 

Col.  Laurens  was  called  from  the  South,  and  despatched  to 
France  on  an  important  mission  in  1780.  But  the  effort  to  raise 
Negro  troops  in  the  South  was  not  abandoned. 

On  the  13th  of  March,  1780,  Gen.  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Gov. 

Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  dated  at  Charleston,  urged  the 
importance  of  raising  a  Negro  regiment  at  once.    He  wrote,  — 

"  Give  me  leave  to  add  once  more,  that  I  think  the  measure. of  raising  a 
black  corps  :\  necessary  one;  that  I  have  great  reason  to  l)elieve,  if  permission 
is  ^'vcn  for  it,  that  many  men  would  soon  be  obtained.  1  have  repeatedly 
i;r«;((!  this  mutter,  imt  only  bec.iu.se  Compress  have  recomnieiuK-d  it,  and 
bcl_.m-^e  it  tliereby  !)ee<>ines  my  duty  to  attempt  to  have  it  e.xecuied,  but  liec.uise 
my  uwn  mind  suggests  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  measure,  as  the  safety 
<f  the  town  makes  it  necessary.** 

James  Madison  saw  in  the  emancipation  and  arming  of  the 
Negroes  the  only  solution  of  the  vexatious  Southern  problem. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  ijdo,  he  wrote  Joseph  Jones  as 
follows : — 

"Yours  of  the  i-Sth  came  yesterd.ay.  1  am  gflad  to  find  the  Legislature 
persist  in  their  resolution  to  recruit  their  line  of  ihv  army  lor  llie  war;  tliough, 
without  deciding  on  tlie  expediency  of  the  moiU  under  their  consideration, 
would  it  not  be  as  well  to  liberate  and  make  soldiers  at  once  of  the  blacks 
themselves,  as  to  make  them  instruments  for  enlisting  white  soldiers?  It 
would  certainly  be  more  consonant  with  the  principles  of  liberty,  which  ought 
never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  a  contest  for  libert>' :  and,  with  white  officers  and  a 
majority  of  white  soldiers,  no  imaginable  danger  could  be  feared  from  them- 
selves, as  there  certainly  could  be  none  from  the  effect  of  the  example  on  those 
who  should  remain  in  bondage;  exj>enence  having  shown  that  a  frcedman 
immediately  loses  all  attachment  and  sympathy  with  his  former  fellow-slaves."  > 

The  strii.i;,i^lc  went  on  between  Tory  and  WImlc.  between  traitor 
and  })atriot,  between  selfishness  and  tlie  spirit  ot  noble  consecra- 
tion to  the  righteous  cause  of  the  Americans.  Gen.  Greene  wrote 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  28th  of  February,  1781,  to  Gen. 
Washington  as  follows : 

''The  enemy  have  ordered  two  regiments  of  negroes  to  be  immediately 
embodied,  and  are  drafting  a  great  proportion  of  the  young  men  of  that  State 
(Sooth  Carolina^  to  serve  during  the  war.'*  3 


•  Jefferson's  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  426.  '  Madison  Papers,  p.  68. 

^  Sparlu's  Correspondence  of  the  American  RevolutioOi  voL  iiL  p.  246. 
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Upon  his  return  to  America,  CoL  Laurens  again  espoused  his 
favorite  and  cherished  plan  of  securing  black  levies  for  the  South. 
But  surrounded  and  hindered  by  the  enemies  of  the  country  he  so 
dearly  loved,  and  for  the  honor  and  preservation  of  which  he 

gladly  gave  his  young  life,  his  plans  were  unsuccessful.    In  two 

letters  to  Gen.  Washington,  a  few  months  before  he  fell  fighting 
for  his  country,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  trials  that  beset  his 
path,  which  he  felt  led  to  honorable  duty.  The  first  bore  date  of 
May  19,  1782. 

"  The  plan  which  brought  me  to  this  country  was  urged  with  all  the  zeal 
which  the  subject  inspired,  both  in  our  Privy  Council  and  Assembly;  but  the 
sinsrlc  voice  of  reason  was  drowned  by  the  howlini^s  of  a  triple-headed  mon- 
ster, in  wiiich  prejudice,  avarice,  and  pusillanimity  were  united.  It  was  some 
degree  of  consolation  to  me.  however,  to  perceive  that  truth  and  philosophy 
had  gained  some  ground  ;  the  suffrages  in  favor  of  the  measure  being  twice  as 
numerous  as  od  a  foimer  occasion.  Some  hopes  have  been  lately  given  me 
from  Georgia;  but  I  fear,  when  the  question  is  put,  we  shall  be  outvoted  there 
*widi  as  much  disparity  as  we  have  been  in  this  country. 

•  ••••••••• 

"  1  earnestly  dt  sirc  to  he  where  any  active  plans  are  likely  to  be  executed, 
and  to  be  near  your  Excellency  on  all  occasions  in  which  my  services  can  be 
acceptable.  The  pursuit  of  an  object  which,  I  confess,  is  a  favorite  one  with 
me,  because  I  always  regarded  the  interests  of  this  country  and  those  of  the 
Uoion  as  intimately  connected  with  it,  has  detached  me  more  than  once  from 
your  family :  but  those  sentiments  of  veneration  and  attachment  with  which 
your  Excellency  has  inspired  me,  keep  me  always  near  you,  with  the  sincerest 
and  most  zealous  wishes  for  a  continuance  of  your  happiness  and  glory."  * 

The  second  was  dated  June  12,  17S2,  and  breathes  a  despond- 
ent air :  — 

*'The  ajiproaching  session  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  and  the  encoura<,'e- 
ment  given  me  by  Governor  Howley,  who  has  a  decisive  influence  in  the  coun- 
sels of  that  country,  induce  me  to  remain  in  this  quarter  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  new  measures  on  the  subject  of  our  black  levies.  The  arrival  of 
Colonel  Baylor,  whose  seniority  entitles  him  to  the  command  of  the  light 
troops,  affords  me  ample  leisure  for  pursuing  the  business  in  person;  and  I 
shall  do  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  a  man  making  a  last  effort  on  so  interesting 
an  occasion."  * 

Washington's  reply  showed  that  he,  too,  had  lost  faith  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  citizens  of  the  South  to  a  great  degree.  He 
wrote  his  faithful  friend  : — 

"  I  must  confess  that  1  am  not  at  all  astonished  at  the  failure  of  your  plan. 
That  spirit  of  freedom,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  this  contest,  would 

*  Sparks'i  CowwpoBdaace  of  the  Americui  Revolution,  vol  iiL  p.  50&     *  Ibid,  p.  51^^ 
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iiave  gladly  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  has  long 
«ifice  tttbftided,  and  every  selfish  passion  has  taken  Its  place.  It  is  not  tlie 
public  but  private  interest  which  influences  the  generality  of  mankind;  nor  can 
the  Americans  any  longer  boast  an  eacception.  Under  these  circumstancesi  it 
would  rather  have  been  surprising  if  you  had  succeeded;  nor  will  you,  I  fear, 
have  better  success  in  Geoigia.**  > 

Although  the  effort  of  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to 

authorize  the  enlistment  of  Negroes  in  1777  had  failed,  many 
Negroes,  as  has  been  shown,  served  in  regiments  from  thai  Slate; 
and  a  Negro  company  was  organized.  When  white  officers  refused 
to  serve  in  it,  the  gallant  David  Humphreys  volunteered  his 
services,  and  became  the  captain. 

**  In  November,  1782,  he  was,  by  resolution  of  Congress,  commissioned  as 

a  Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  order  that  his  commission  should  bear  date  from 

the  23(1  of  June,  1780,  when  lie  received  his  appointment  as  aide-de-cam j)  to  the 
Commander-in-chief.  He  had,  when  in  active  service,  given  the  sanction  of  his 
name  and  influence  in  the  establishment  of  a  company  of  colored  infantry,  attached 
to  iMcigh',  afterwards  BuUer's,  regiment,  in  the  Conueciicut  line.  He  continued 
to  be  the  nominal  captain  of  that  company  until  the  estaUishment  of  peace.*'  • 

The  following  was  the  roster  of  his  company : — 


jack  Arabus, 
John  Clevekwd, 

Phineas  Strong, 
Ned  Fields, 
Isaac  Hi.iitjins, 
Lewis  Martin, 
Caesar  Chapman, 
Peter  Mix, 
Philo  Freeman, 
Hector  Williams, 
Jub.i  Freeman, 
Cato  Robinson, 
Prince  George, 
Prince  Crosbee^ 
Shubael  Johnson, 
Tim  C^rsar, 
Jack  Little, 
hill  Sowers, 
Dick  Violet, 


"  Captain^ 
David  Humphrevs. 
Privates^ 
Brister  Baker, 
Caesar  Bagdon, 
Gamaliel  Terry, 
Lent  Munson, 
Heman  Rogers, 
Job  Casar, 
John  Rogers, 
Ned  Freedom, 
Ezekiel  Tupham, 
Tom  Freeman, 
Congo  Zado, 
Peter  Gibbs, 
Prince  Johnson, 
Alex.  Judd, 
Pomp  Liber^, 
Cuff  Liberty, 
Pomp  Cyrus, 
Harry  Williams, 
Sharp  Rogers, 


John  Ball, 
John  McLean, 

Jesse  Vose, 
Daniel  Hradley» 
Sharp  Camp, 
Jo  Otis, 
James  Dinah, 
Solomon  Sowtic^ 
Peter  Freeman, 
Cato  Wilhrow, 
Cuff  Freeman, 
Juha  Dver, 
Andrew  Jack, 
Peter  Morando, 
Peter  Lion, 
Sampson  Cuflf, 
Dick  Freedom, 
Pomp  McCu£L"» 


*  Sparks's  Washington,  vol.  viii.  pp.  -522,  323. 

'  Biographical  Sketch  in  "  The  Natiutul  I'urtmt  Gallery  oC  Distinguisbed  Amehauis." 

*  CdoMd  Eitiiolft  of  As  tUvolution,  p.  134. 
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But  notwithstanding  the  persistent  and  bitter  opposition  ta 
the  employment  of  slaves,  from  the  earliest  hours  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  till  its  close,  Negroes,  bond  and  free,  were  in  afi 
branches  of  the  service.    It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  exact 

number  cannot  be  known.  Adjutant-Gen.  Scammell  made  the 
following  official  return  of  Negro  soldiers  in  the  main  army, 
under  Washington's  immediate  command,  two  months  atter  the 
battle  of  Monmouth  ;  but  the  Rhode-Island  regiment,  the  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  and  New-Hampshire  troops  are  not  mentioned. 
Incomplete  as  it  is,  it  is  nevertheless  official,  and  therefore  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes. 


RETURN  OF  NEGKOKS  IN  THi::  ARMY,  24TM  Aug.,  1778. 


BRIGADES. 

Presekt. 

Sick  Aissent. 

On  Command. 

Total. 

North  Carolina .  . 

4- 

10 

6 

Woodford  ... 

36 

3 

I 

40 

Muhlenbui^g  •  .  . 

64 

26 

Smallwood  .  .  . 

20 

3 

1 

a4 

2d  Maryland .  .  . 

43 

>S 

2 

60 

Wayne  

2 

3 

2d  Pennsylvania 

(331 

I'l 

Ul 

l3Sl 

Clinton  .... 

33 

4 

39 

Parsons    .   •   •  • 

117 

12 

>9 

148 

Huntiqgton  .  .  . 

56 

2 

4 

6a 

Nixon  

26 

t 

a? 

Patterson  •  •  •  • 

64 

■3 

12 

«9 

Late  Learned  •  . 

34 

4 

S 

46 

Toor  ..... 

16 

7 

4 

27 

Total.  .  .  . 

98 

71 

75S 

Alex.  SCAVMExXy  Adf,'-Gtiu^ 


It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  fact,  that  the  Negro  was  enrolled 
as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution.   What  he 

did  will  be  recorded  in  the  following  chapter. 


>  Thbratumvns  discovered  VytlM  iiKlefa^gaU*  Dr*<^iS«H.Mooi^  Itisdieoaly<iocs> 
Mat  cf  ^  Uad  in  existence. 
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NEGROES  AS  SOLDIERS. 


1 775-1 783. 


Tki  Nkcko  as  a  Soldier.  —  Battx*  of  Bunkkr  Hilu— Gallaxtrv  of  Nbcro  Soldiers.  —  Petkr 
Saum,  thk  nmiKnD  Black  Soldibr.  —  Bukkkr-hill  MoKtmeNT.— Tmb  Nbcro  Salem  Poor 
DiSTiNonsHEs  HiN'  r  I  i;v  Dehds  of  Df.spf.katf.  V \i  (iK  —  CAfTVRl  OP  GbW.  I.f.i  .  —  Capti  rb 
0*  Gbh.  Pbbscott.  —  Uattub  of  Rhode  Island. —Cou  Greens  commands  a  Nkcro  RbCi- 
MBBT.— Murder  of  C6l.  Grbbke  ib  1781.  — The  Valor  of  the  Necku  iH>LiiitK>. 


S  soldiers  the  Negroes  went  far  beyond  the  most  liberal 


expectations  of  their  stanchest  friends.   Associated  with 


white  men,  many  of  whom  were  superior  gentlemen,  and 
nearly  all  of  whom  were  brave  and  enthusiastic,  the  Negro  soldiers 
of  the  American  army  became  worthy  of  the  cause  they  fou«;ht  to* 
sustain.    Col.  Alexander  Hamilton  had  said,    their  natural  fac- 


ihcir  splendid  behavior  on  all  the  battle-fields  of  the  Rcxolution. 
Endowed  by  nature  with  a  poetic  element,  faithful  to  ii  usis,  abid- 
ing in  friendships,  bound  by  the  golden  threads  of  attachnicnl  to 
places  and  persons,  enthusiastic  in  personal  endeavor,  sentimental 
and  chivalric,  they  made  hardy  and  intrepid  soldiers.  The  daring, 
boisterous  enthusiasm  with  which  they  sprang  to  arms  disarmed 
racial  prejudice  of  its  sting,  and  made  friends  of  foes. 

Their  cheerfulness  in  camp,  their  celerity  in  the  performance 
of  fatigue-duty,  their  patient  endurance  of  heat  and  cold,  hunger 
and  thirst,  and  their  bold  efficiency  in  battle,  made  them  welcome 
companions  everywhere  they  went.  The  officers  who  frowned  at 
their  presence  in  the  army  at  first,  early  learned,  from  experience, 
that  they  were  tlie  equals  of  any  troops  in  the  army  for  severe 
service  in  camp,  and  excellent  fighting  in  the  field. 

The  battle  of  Hunker  Hill  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  of  the  Revolution.  Negro  soldiers  were  in  the  action 
of  the  17th  of  June,  1775,  and  nobly  did  tlicir  duty.  Speaking  of 
this  engagement,  Bancroft  says,  — 


ulties  are  as  good  as  ours  ; 


md  the  assertion  was  su])p<)rtod  by 
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"Nor  shottld  history  forget  to  record  that,  as  in  the  army  at  Cambridge,  so 
■also  Id  this  gallant  band,  the  free  negroes  of  the  colony  had  their  representa- 
tives.** « 

Two  Negro  soldiers  especially  distinguished  themselves,  aiul 
rendered  the  cause  of  the  colonists  great  service.  Major  Pitcairn 
was  a  gallant  officer  of  the  British  marines.  He  led  the  charge 
against  the  redoubt,  crying  exultingly,  "The  day  is  ours!"  His 
sudden  appearance  and  his  commanding  air  at  first  startled  the 
men  immediately  before  him.  They  neither  answered  nor  fired, 
probably  not  being  exactly  certain  what  was  next  to  be  done.  At 
this  critical  moment,  a  Negro  soldier  stepped  forward,  and,  aiming 
his  musket  directly  at  the  major's  bosom,  blew  him  through.' 
Who  was  this  intrepid  black  soldier,  who  at  a  critical  moment 
stepped  to  the  front,  and  with  certain  aim  brought  down  the 
incarnate  enemy  of  the  colonists?  What  was  his  name,  and 
whence  came  he  to  battle  ?  His  name  was  Peter  Salem,  a  private 
in  Col.  Nixon's  regiment  of  the  Continental  Army. 

"  He  was  born  in  Framingham  [  Massachusetts],  and  was  held  as  a  slave, 
probably  "niil  he  joined  the  army:  whereby,  if  not  before,  he  became  free. 
.  .  .  Peler  served  faithfully  us  a  soldier,  during  the  war."  3 

Perhaps  Salem  was  then  a  slave :  probably  he  thought  of  the 
•chains  and  stripes  from  whence  he  had  come,  of  the  liberty  to  be 
purchased  in  the  ordeals  of  war,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to  show  him- 
.  self  worthy  of  his  position  as  an  American  soldier.  He  proved 
that  his  shots  were  as  effective  as  those  of  a  white  soldier,  and 
that  he  was  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  the  valiant  soldier.  Significant  indeed  that  a  Negro  was  the 
first  to  open  the  hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo- 
nies, — the  first  to  pour  out  his  blood  as  a  precious  libation  on  the 
.altar  of  a  people's  rights ;  and  that  here,  at  Bunker  Hill,  when 
the  crimson  and  fiery  tide  of  battle  seemed  to  be  running  hard 
against  the  small  band  of  colonists,  a  Negro  soldier's  steady  mus- 
ket brought  down  the  haughty  form  of  the  arch-rebel,  and  turned 
victory  to  the  weak  !  England  had  loaded  the  African  with  chains, 
and  doomed  him  to  perpetual  bondage  in  the  North-American 
<:olonies ;  and  when  she  came  to  forge  political  chains,  in  the 
flames  of  fratricidal  war,  for  an  English-speaking  people,  the 
Negro,  whom  she  had  grievously  wronged,  was  first  to  meet  her 
soldiers,  and  welcome  them  to  a  hospitable  grave. 

■*  Bancroft^  voLvii.,  Ml ccL,  p.  431,  *  An  Histoiical  Research,  p.  93.  >  History  of  LdoMtar,  p. 267. 
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Bunker-hill  Monument  has  a  charm  for  loyal  Americans  ;  and 
the  Negro,  too,  may  gaze  upon  its  enduring  magnificence.  It  com- 
memorates the  deeds,  not  of  any  particular  soldier,  but  all  who 
stood  true  to  the  principles  of  equal  rights  and  free  government 
on  that  memorable    17th  of  June." 

^'Au  name  adorns  ihe  shaft;  but  ages  hence,  though  our  alphabets  may 
become  as  obscure  as  those  which  cover  the  monttments  of  Nineveh  and  Baby* 
loo,  its  nninscribed  surface  (on  which  monarchs  might  be  proud  to  engrave 
tiieir  titles)  win  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  17th  of  June.  It  is  the  monu- 
ment of  the  day,  of  the  event,  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill ;  of  all  the  brave 
men  who  shared  its  perils.  —  alike  of  Prescott  and  Putnam  and  Warren,  the 
chiefs  of  the  day,  and  the  colored  man,  Salem,  who  is  rei>(>rtcd  to  have  shot 
the  gallant  Pitcairn,  as  he  mounted  the  parapet.  Cold  as  tiie  clods  on  which 
it  rests,  still  as  the  silent  heavens  to  which  it  soars,  it  is  yet  vocal,  eloquent,  in 
their  undivided  praise." » 

The  other  Negro  soldier  who  won  for  himself  rare  fame  and 
distinguished  consideration  in  the  action  at  Bunker  Hill  was 
Salem  Poor.  Delighted  with  his  noble  bearing*  his  superior  offi- 
cers could  not  refrain  from  calling  the  attention  of  the  civil  au- 
thorities to  the  facts  that  came  under  their  personal  observation. 
The  petition  that  set  forth  his  worth  as  a  brave  soldier  is  still 
preserved  in  the  manuscript  archives  of  Massachusetts  :  — 

^  T9  tkgHoHorohU  Gmtral  C&uri  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 

''The  subscribers  beg  leave  to  report  to  your  Honorable  House  (which 

we  do  in  justice  to  the  character  of  so  brave  a  man\  that,  under  our  own 
observation,  we  declare  that  a  negro  man  called  Salem  Poor,  of  Col.  Frye's 

reijiment,  Capt.  Ames'  company,  in  tlie  late  battle  at  Cliarlcstown,  behaved  like 
an  experienced  otticer,  as  well  as  an  excellent  soldier.  To  set  forth  particulars 
of  his  conduct  would  be  tedious.  We  would  only  leave  to  sav.  in  the  person 
of  this  said  negro  centres  a  brave  and  gallant  soldier.  The  reward  due  to  so 
Ifreat  and  distinguished  a  character,  we  submit  to  the  Congress. 


**JoNA.  Bkewer,  Col. 
Thomas  Nixon^  Lt-CoL 
Wm.  Prescott,  Colo. 
Ephm.  Corev,  Lieut. 
Joseph  Bakkh.  Lieut. 
Joshua  Row,  Lieut. 

JOMAS  RlCUAKD2>ON,  Capt. 

•Cmwiiwoa,  Daa  5, 1775* 


Kuril  A  LET  BODWELI-,  Sgt. 

JosiAH  Foster,  Lieut. 
Ebenr.  Varnum,  2d  Lieut 
Wm.  Hudson  Ballard,  Cpt 

William  Smith,  Cap. 
John  Mortow  Sergt.  [?] 
Lieut.  Richard  Welsh. 


'*In  Couocil,  Dec.  21, 1775. — Read,  and  sent  down. 

«  Perez  Morton,  Dep'y  Sec'yJ*  • 

•  Orations  anH  Speeches  of  Everett,  vo!.  iii.  p.  579. 

*  MS.  Archives  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  clxxx.  p.  241. 
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How  many  other  Negro  soldiers  behaved  with  cool  and  deter- 
mined valor  at  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  not  possible  to  know.  But  many 
were  there :  they  did  their  duty  as  faithful  men»  and  their  achieve- 
ments are  the  heritage  of  the  free  of  all  colors  under  our  one  flag. 
Col.  Trumbull,  an  artist  as  well  as  a  soldier,  who  was  stationed  at 
Roxbury,  witnessed  the  engagement  from  that  elevation.  Inspired 
by  the  scene,  when  it  was  yet  fresh  in  his  mind,  he  painted  the 
historic  picture  of  the  battle  in  1786.  He  represents  several 
Negroes  in  good  view,  while  conspicuous  in  the  foreground  is 
the  redoubtable  Peter  Salem.  Some  subsequent  artists — mere 
copyists  —  have  sou^^ht  to  consign  this  black  hero  to  obli\  iij:),  but 
'tis  vain.  Although  the  monument  at  Bunker  Hill  "dues  not 
bear  his  name,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  has  portrayed  the  scene, 
the  pen  of  the  impartial  historian  has  recorded  his  achievement, 
and  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  orator  has  resounded  his  valor.** 

Major  Samuel  Lawrence  "at  one  time  commanded  a  company 
whose  rank  and  file  were  all  Negroes,  of  whose  courage,  military 
discipline,  and  fidelity  he  always  spoke  with  respect  On  one 
occasion,  being  out  reconnoitring  with  this  company,  he  got  so 
far  in  advance  of  his  command,  that  he  was  surrounded,  and  on 
the  point  of  being  made  prisoner  by  the  enemy.  The  men,  soon 
discovering  his  peril,  rtished  to  his  rescue,  and  fought  with  the 
most  determined  bravery  till  that  rescue  was  effectually  secured 
He  never  forgot  this  circumstance,  and  ever  after  took  especial 
pains  to  show  kindness  and  hospitality  to  any  individual  of  the 
colored  race  who  came  near  his  dwelling."  > 

Gen.  Lee,  of  the  American  army,  was  captured  by  CoL  Har- 
court  of  the  British  army.  It  was  regarded  as  a  very  distressing 
event ;  and  preparations  were  made  to  capture  a  British  officer  of 
the  same  rank,  so  an  exchange  could  be  effected.  Col.  Barton  of 
the  Rhode-Island  militia,  a  brave  and  cautious  officer,  was  charged 
with  the  cajnure  of  Major-Gen.  Prescott,  commanding  the  royal 
army  at  Newport.  On  the  night  of  the  Qlh  of  July,  1777,  Col. 
Harton,  with  forty  men,  in  two  boats  with  muffled  oars,  evaded  the 
enemy's  boats,  and,  being  taken  for  the  sentries  at  Prcscott's  head- 
quarters, effected  that  officer's  capture  —  a  Negro  taking  him. 
The  exploit  was  bold  and  successful. 

**  They  landed  about  five  miles  from  Newport,  and  three-quarters  of  a  nOc 
from  the  bouse,  whiclt  they  approached  cautiously,  avoidii^  the  main  guar4i 

*  Memoir  of  Samud  Lawrence,  by  Rev.  &  K.  LoUinp,  IXIX,  pp.  8, » 
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which  was  at  some  distance.  Tke  Cohndwent  foremost^  tM  a  simtit  active 
negro  chse  behind  kimy  emd  another  at  a  small  distance  j  the  rest  followed  so  at 
to  he  near^  hut  not  seen, 

"  A  single  sentinel  at  the  door  saw  and  hailed  the  Colonel ;  he  anssvei  ccl  \xf 
exclaiming  agaiostfand  inquiring  for,  rebel  prisoners,  but  kept  slowly  advancing. 
The  sentinel  ac^ain  challenged  him,  and  required  the  countersign.  He  said  he 
had  not  the  countersign,  but  amused  the  sentry  by  talking  about  rebel  prison- 
ers, and  still  advancing  till  he  came  within  reach  of  the  bayonet,  which,  he 
presenting,  the  Colonel  suddenly  struck  aside  and  seized  him.  He  was  imme-' 
diately  secured,  and  ordered  to  be  silent,  on  pain  of  instant  death.  MwnwkUe^ 
the  rest  of  the  men  surrounding  the  house,  the  mgro,  with  his  head,  at  the  second 
stroke  forced  a  passage  into  it,  and  then  into  the  landlorcPs  c^artment,  Thi 
landlord  at  first  refused  to  give  the  necessary  intelligences  buty  on  the  prospect 
of  present  death  he  pointed  to  the  General'' s  chamber,  which  being  instantly 
opened  by  the  negro's  head,  the  Colonel  calling  the  General  by  name,  told  him 
he  was  a  prisoner.'^  « 

Another  account  was  published  by  a  surgeon  of  the  army,  and 
is  given  here  :  — 

**Alhttny,  Aug.  3, 1777.— The  pleasfaig  information  is  received  here  that 
Lieut^ol.  Barton,  of  the  Rhode-Island  militia,  planned  a  bold  exploit  for  the 

purpose  of  surprising  and  taking  ^^ajor-Gcn.  Prcscott.  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  royal  army  at  Newport.  Taking  with  him,  in  the  night,  about  forty 
men,  in  two  l)oats,  with  oars  muflled,  he  had  the  address  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  ships-ot-war  and  guard-boats ;  and,  having  arrived  undiscovered  at  the 
quarters  of  Gen.  Prescott,  they  were  talcen  for  the  sentinels ;  and  the  general 
was  not  alarmed  till  his  captors  were  at  the  door  of  his  lodging-chamber,  which 
was  fast  closed.  A  negro  man,  named  Prince,  instantly  thrust  his  beetle  head 
through  the  panel  door,  and  seized  his  victim  while  in  bed  .  .  .  This  event  is 
extremely  honorable  to  the  enteri)rising  spirit  of  Col.  Barton,  and  is  considered 
as  ample  retaliation  for  ilie  capture  of  (icn.  Lee  by  Col.  Harcourt.  The  event 
occasions  great  joy  and  exultation,  as  it  puts  in  our  possession  an  officer  of  equal 
rank  with  Gen.  Lee,  by  which  means  an  exchange  may  be  obtained.  Congress 
resolved  that  an  elegant  sword  should  be  presented  to  QjdL  Barton  for  bis  brave 
exploit**  * 

Col.  Barton  evidently  entertained  g^icat  rcs]3cct  for  the  valor 
and  trustworthiness  of  the  Negro  .soldier  whom  he  made  the  chief 
actor  in  a  most  hazardous  underlaking.  It  was  the  post  of  honor ; 
and  the  Negro  soldier  Prince  discharged  the  duty  assigned  him  in 
a  manner  that  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  his  superior  officer, 
and  crowned  as  one  of  the  most  daring  and  brilliant  coups  d'Hat 
of  the  American  Revolution. 


*  Frank  Moore's  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  voL  i.  p.  468. 

•  TMher**  Military  Journal,  p.  87. 
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The  battle  of  Rhode  Island,  fought  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1778,  was  one  of  the  severest  of  the  Revolution.  Newport  was 
laid  under  siege  by  the  British.  Their  ships-of-war  moved  up  the 
bay  on  the  morning  of  the  action,  and  opened  a  galling  fire  upon 
the  exposed  right  flank  of  the  American  army  ;  while  the  Hessian 
columns,  stretching  across  a  chain  of  the  "  highland,"  attempted 
to  turn  Gen.  Greene's  flank,  and  storm  the  advanced  redoubt 
The  heavy  cannonading  that  had  continued  since  nine  in  the 
morning  was  now  accompanied  by  heavy  skirmishing;  and  the 
action  began  to  be  general  all  along  the  lines.  The  American 
army  was  disposed  in  three  lines  of  battle ;  the  first  extended  in 
front  of  their  earthworks  on  Butt's  Hill,  the  second  in  rear  of 
the  hill,  and  the  third  as  reserve  a  half-mile  in  the  rear  of  the 
advance  line.  At  ten  o'clock  the  battle  was  at  white  heat.  The 
British  vessels  kept  up  a  fire  that  greatly  annoyed  the  Americans, 
but  imparted  courage  to  the  Hessians  and  British  infantry.  At 
length  the  foot  columns  massed,  and  swept  down  the  slopes  of 
Anthony's  Hill  with  the  impetuosity  of  a  whirlwind.  But  the 
American  columns  received  them  with  the  intrepidity  and  cool- 
ness of  veterans.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  fearful. 

"Si\t\  \verc  found  rUnd  in  one  spot.  At  anolber.  thirty  Hessians  were 
buried  in  one  grave.  .Majur-Gen.  Cirecne  commanticd  on  tiic  rigiit.  Ui  litt 
lour  brigades  under  his  immediate  command,  Varnum's,  Glover's,  ComelTs 
and  Greene's,  all  suffered  severely,  but  Gen.  Vamum's  perhaps  the  most.  A 
third  time  the  enemy,  with  desperate  courage  and  increased  strength,  attempted 
to  assail  the  redoubt,  and  would  have  carried  it  but  for  the  timely  aid  of  two 
continental  battalions  despatched  by  Sullivan  to  support  his  almost  exhausted 
troops.  It  was  in  repelling  these  furious  onsets,  that  the  newly  raised  bbck 
rei^iment,  under  Cnl.  C,rcene.  distinguished  itself  by  deeds  of  desperate  valor. 
Posted  behind  a  thicket  in  the  valley,  they  three  linies  drove  back  the  Hessians 
who  chariL^ed  repeatedly  down  the  hill  to  dislodge  them:  and  so  determined 
were  the  enemy  in  these  successive  char^^es,  that  the  day  after  the  battle  the 
Hessian  colonel,  upon  whom  this  duly  had  devolved,  applied  to  exchange  his 
command  and  go  to  New  York,  because  he  dared  not  leaid  his  regiment  ag^in 
to  battle,  lest  his  men  should  shoot  him  for  having  caused  them  so  much  loss.**  > 

A  few  years  later  the  Marc^uis  de  Chastellux,  writing  o£  this 
regiment,  said,  — 

'<The  5th  [of  January,  1781]  I  did  not  set  out  tiU  eleven,  although  I  had 
thirty  miles'  journey  to  Lebanon.  At  the  passage  to  the  ferry,  I  met  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Rhode>Island  regiment,  the  same  corps  we  had  with  as 


'  Arnold's  UitUxy  of  Rhode  Idsnd,  voL  ii.  pp.  437,  ^sS. 
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all  the  last  summer,  but  they  have  since  liccn  recruited  .md  clothed.  The 
greatest  part  of  them  are  negroes  or  mulattoes ;  but  they  are  strong,  robust 
znenf  and  those  I  have  seen  had  a  very  good  appearance."  ■ 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1781,  the  gallant  Col.  Greene  was  sur- 
prised and  murdered  at  Point's  Bridge,  New  York ;  but  it  was  not 
effected  until  his  brave  black  soldiers  had  been  cut  to  pieces  in 

defending  their  leader.    It  was  one  of  the  most  touching  and 

beautiful  incidents  of* the  war,  and  illustrates  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  Negro  soldiers  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty. 

At  a  meeting;  of  the  Conpcrcgational  and  Presbyterian  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  at  Francestown,  N.H.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  him- 
self a  Revolutionary  soldier,  spoke  thus  complimentariiy  of  the 
Rhode-Island  Negro  regiment ;  — 

**Yes,  a  regiment  of  negroes^  fighting  lor  &ur  liberty  and  independence, — 
not  a  white  man  among  them  but  the  officers, — stationed  in  this  same  danger- 
ous and  responsible  position.    Had  thc\  been  uniaithlul,  or  given  away  before 

the  enemy,  all  would  h.ivc  been  lost,  riiiee  times  in  succession  were  they 
attacked,  with  ino.st  desjjerate  valor  and  tury,  by  well  disciplined  and  veteran 
troop.s,  and  three  times  did  they  successfully  repel  the  assault,  and  thus  preserve 
our  army*  from  capture.  They  fought  through  the  war.  They  were  brave, 
hardy  troops.  They  helped  to  gain  our  liberty  and  independence." 

From  the  opening  to  the  closing  scene  of  the  Revolutionary 
War ;  from  the  death  of  Pitcaim  to  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis ; 
on  many  fields  of  strife  and  triumph,  of  splendid  valor  and 
republican  glory;  from  the  hazy  dawn  of  unequal  and  uncer- 
tain conflict,  to  the  bright  mora  of  profound  peace ;  through  and 
out  of  the  fires  of  a  great  war  that  gave  birth  to  a  new,  a  grand 
republic, — the  Negro  soldier  fought  his  way  to  undimmed  glory, 
and  made  for  luniacli  a  niai;iiiticent  record  in  the  annals  of  Amer- 
ican history.  Those  annals  have  long  since  been  committed  to 
the  jealous  care  of  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  Republic  black  men 
fought  so  heroically  to  snatch  from  the  iron  clutches  of  Britain. 

'  Cbastellux'  Traveh,  voL  i.  p.  434 ;  Loudua,  1 789. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  NEGRO  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

1 775- 1 783. 

Tte  NsQW  WA»  QiATRL  o*  RsAt.  Pmriitv.— >His  LacAt.  Status  oomno  tns  N«w  Hslaiwii  a* 

A  SOLOIRR.  —  RBSOLimON  INTRODt  CKD  IN  THE  M ASSACMf SKTTS  HoUSB  OF  RErRESEXT ATIVKS  TO 
rUBVENT  THE  SSU4MC  OF  Two  NeCROES  CAPTURED  UPON  TKB  HiCH  SbaS.  —  ThE  CoNTIKENT- 
AL  COMSmSt  AnOtNTt  A  COMMtrrCB  TO  COHSIDBR  WHAT  SMOOtO  M  DONE  WITH  NbCBOBS 
TAicrN-  VnssEi.s  ok  War  in  thf.  Strvice  of  rttE  UvtTrn  C  ni  onies.  — COKFBnr.KAnoN  or 
THE  New  States.  —  Shritbd  Debate  in  Congress  kespecting  the  DisroSAL  of  RficArrvKES. 
— Thb  SrANUH  Snir  *'  Victobia  "  CAirvun  am  English  Vbssbl  hatimg  on  Boabo  THiKTv-ioaK 
Negroes  takes  krom  Solth  Carolina,— TMe  Negroes  KECAPrt  RED  by  Vessels  dflomoino 
TO  THB  Stats  op  Massachi'setts.  —  Tkst  abb  dbuvereu  to  Thomas  Knox,  and  convbtbo 
TO  Castlb  Island.— Col.  Pavl  Rsvbbk  has  Chargb  op  thb  Slavbs  om  Castlb  Island.— 

MAS5iACHlSETTS   PASSES   A    LaVV    PROVIDINT,    TDR   IIIE   SECfKlTV,    SlTPORT,    AND    EXCHASGK  OF 

Prisonbrs  brought  into  thb  Statb.— Gen.  Hancock  rbcbivbs  a  Lbttbr  prom  thb  Ck>v- 
niNOR  or  South  CAbouna  rbspkcttmc  thb  Dbtbntion  or  Nbcrobs.— '1m  thb  Provincul 
Articles  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  His  Britannic  MA!E^T^ ,  Nt  ok.  k<. 
wbrb  ratbd  as  Property.  -And  also  in  thb  Dbpinitb  Tbbaty  of  Peacb  BemrBEN  thb 
Unttbd  Statbs  or  America  and  Hts  BsiTANVtc  Majbstv.— And  also  im  thb  Trsatv  or 
Peack  of  1814,  between  His  Hritanmc  Majestv  and  the  United  States,  Negroes  were 
OBSIGNATED  AS  PrOPBRTY. —CbN.^  WASHINGTON'S  LbTTBR  TO  BrIC.-GbN.  RuPUS  PuTNAM  IM 
BBCAKD  TO  A  NbGBO  IN  HIS  RlCIMBMT  CLAIMBD  BT  Mb.  HOBBV.  —  EMUStMBHT  W  THB  AbMT 
SU>  MOT  ALWAYS  WOBK  A  PbACTICAL  EmAMCVATUM. 

WHEN  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  the  legal  status  of 
the  Negro  slave  was  clearly  defined  in  the  courts  of  all  the 
colonies.  He  was  either  chattel  or  real  property.  The 
question  naturally  arose  as  to  his  legal  status  during  his  new  rela- 
tion as  a  soldier.  Could  he  be  taken  as  property,  or  as  a  prisoner 
of  war  ?  Was  he  booty,  or  was  he  entitled  to  the  usage  of  civil- 
ized warfare, — a  freeman,  and  therefore  to  be  treated  as  such  ? 

.  The  Continental  Congress,  Nov.  25,  1775,  passed  a  resolution 
recommending  the  several  colonial  legislatures  to  establish  courts 
that  should  give  jurisdiction  to  courts,  already  in  existence,  to 
dispose  of  "cases  of  capture."  In  fact,  and  probably  in  law. 
Congress  exercised  power  in  cases  of  appeal.  Moreover,  Congress 
had  prescribed  a  rule  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  But,  curiously 
enough,  Massachusetts,  in  1776,  passed  an  Act  declaring,  that,  in 
case  captures  were  made  by  the  forces  of  the  colony,  the  local 
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authorities  stotdd  have  complete  jurisdiction  in  their  distribution ; 
hut,  when  prizes  or  captives  were  taken  upon  colonial  territory  by 
the  forces  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  distributions  should  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Congress.   This  was  but  a  single 

illustration  of  the  divided  sovereignty  of  a  crude  government. 
That  there  was  need  of  a  uintcjrm  law  upon  this  question,  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  especially  in  a  war  of  the  magnitude  of  the  one 
that  was  then  being  waged. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  1776,  a  resolution  was  introduced 
into  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  *'  to  prevent 
the  sale'  of  two  negro  men  lately  brought  into  this  state,  as  pris- 
oners taken  on  the  high  seas,  and  advertised  to  be  sold  at  Salem, 
the  17th  inst,  by  public  auction."  *  The  resolve  in  full  is  here 
given :  — 

"In  the  House  of  Representatu  l.s,  Sept.  13.  1776: 

"Whereas  thi.s  House  is  crcdiljly  informed  that  two  negro  men  lately 
brouL^ht  into  thi.s  State  as  prisoners  taken  on  the  High  Seas  are  advertised  to 
be  sold  at  iSalem,  the  17th  instant,  by  public  auction, 

"  Resolvtd^  That  the  selling  and  enslaving  the  human  species  is  a  direct 
vblatton  of  the  natural  rights  alike  vested  in  all  men  by  their  Creator,  and 
ittteily  inconsistent  with  t^ie  avowed  principles  on  which  this  and  the  other 
United  States  have  carried  their  struggle  for  liberty  even  to  the  last  appeal, 
and  therefore,  that  all  persons  connected  with  the  said  negroes  be  and  they 
hereby  are  forbidden  to  sell  them  or  in  any  manner  to  treat  them  otherways 
than  is  already  ordered  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  taken  in  the  same 
vessell  or  others  in  the  like  employ  and  if  any  sale  of  the  said  negroes  shall  be 
nude,  it  is  hereby  declared  null  and  void. 
Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

"  SAMk  Freeman,  Speaker^  P.  T. 

^Ik  CoUNCn^  Sept  14,  1776.  Read  and  concurred  as  taken  into  a  new 
diaught  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

"John  Avery,  Dpy,  Seey, 

**In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Sept.  14,  1776.   Read  and  non-con- 
curred, and  the  House  adhere  to  their  own  vote.  Sent  up  for  concurrence. 

**J.  Warren,  Speaker, 

•In  Council,  Sept.  16,  1776.   Read  and  concurred  as  now  taken  into  a  new 
draft  Sent  down  for  concurrence. 

"John  Avery,  Dpy,  Secy, 

*  Felt  says,  in  History  of  Salem,  voL  ii.  p.  278 :  "Sept  17  [1776].  At  this  date  two  blaves, 
Idiai  on  bottd  of  a  prize,  woe  to  have  been  sold  here;  hut  the  (knend  Court  fofbyl  the  sale^  and 
•idcved  Midi  priaoners  to  be  treated  like  all  others'' 
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**In  thb  House  op  RxpRESBiiTATiVBSy  Sept       17^  Read  and  con* 
curred. 

"  Consented  to. 

*'Jer.  Powell^  Jabez  Fisheb, 

W.  Sever,  B.  White, 

B.  Greenleaf,  Moses  Gill, 

Caleb  Cushing^  Dan*l  Hopkins» 

B.  Chadbourn,  Benj.  Austiw, 

John  Whetcomb,  Wh.  Phillips, 

Eld  AD  Taylor,  D.  Sew  all, 

S.  UoLTBN,  Dan'l  Hopkins.** 


On  the  Journal  of  the  House,  p.  106^  appears  the  following 
record: — 

"David  Sewall,  Esq.,  brought  down  the  resolve  which  passed  the  House 
yesterday,  forbidding  the  sale  of  two  negroes,  with  the  following  vote  of  Cood- 
cil  thereon,  viz.:  In  Council^  Sept  14, 1776.  Read  and  concurred,  as  taken 
into  a  new  draught  Sent  down  for  concurrence.  Read  and  non-concurred^ 
and  the  House  adhere  to  their  own  vote.  Sent  up  for  concurrence.'* 

The  resolve,  as  it  originally  appeared,  was  dragged  through  a 
tedious  debate,  non-concurred  in  by  the^  House,  recommitted, 
remodelled,  and  sent  back,  when  it  finally  passed. 

"LXXXIII.  Resolve  forbiddinc:  the  sale  of  two  Negroes  brought  in  as 
Prisoners;  Passed  September  14,  [lOih,]  1776. 

*'  Whereas  this  Court  is  credibly  informed  that  two  N^;io  Men  lately  talEen 
on  the  High  Seas,  on  board  the  sloop  Hannihal,  and  brought  into  this  Sute 
as  Prisoners,  are  advertised  to  be  sold  at  SaUm,  the  17th  instant  by  public 
Auction : 

•*  Resolved,  That  all  Persons  concerned  with  the  said  Negroes  be,  and  they 
are  htrehy  forl)idden  to  sell  them,  or  in  any  manner  to  treat  tlicm  otherwise 
than  is  already  ordered  for  the  Treatment  ot  Prisoners  taken  in  like  manner; 
and  if  any  Sale  of  the  said  Negroes  shall  be  made  it  is  hereby  declared  null 
and  void ;  and  that  whenever  it  shall  appear  that  any  Negroes  are  taken  on  the 
High  Seas  and  brought  as  Prisoners  into  this  State,  they  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  be  Sold,  nor  treated  any  otherwise  than  as  Prisoners  are  ordered  to  be 
treated  who  are  taken  in  like  Manner.**  * 

It  looked  like  a  new  resolve.  The  pronounced  and  advanced 
sentiment  in  favor  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  created  beings  had 
been  taken  out ;  and  it  appeared  now  as  a  war  measure,  warranted 
upon  military  policy.    This  is  the  only  chaplet  that  the  most 

'  Ranhres,  p.  14.  Quoted  bjr  Dr.  Moore  from  the  original  docuBiettta. 
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devout  friends  of  Massachusetts  can  weave  out  of  her  acts  on 
the  Negro  problem  during  the  colonial  period,  to  place  upon  her 
brow.    It  attracted  wide-spread  and  deserved  attention. 

During  the  following  month,  on  the  14th  of  October,  1776, 
the  Continental  Congress  appointed  a  special  committee,  Messrs. 
Lee,  Wilson,  and  Hall,  "to  consider  what  is  to  be  done  with 
Negroes  taken  by  vessels  of  war,  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States."   Here  was  a  profound  legal  problem  presented  for  solu- 
tion. According  to  ancient  custom  and  law,  slaves  came  as  the 
bloody  logic  of  war.   War  between  nations  was  of  necessity 
international ;  but  while  this  trutli  had  stood  throuL^^h  many  cen- 
luiieb,  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  nations  ot  Europe  into 
ori^anized  society  p^reatly  modified  the  old  doctrine  of  slavery. 
Coming  under  the  enlightening  influences  of  modern  international 
law,  war  captives  could  not  be  reduced  to  slavery."    This  doctrine 
was  thoroughly  understood,  doubtless,   in  the  North-American 
colonies  as  in  Kuropc.    But  the  almost  universal  doctrine  of 
property  in  the  Negro,  and  his  status  in  the  courts  of  the  colo- 
nies, gave  the  royal  army  great  advantage  in  the  appropriation  of 
Negro  captives,  under  the  plea  that  they  were  "  property,*'  and 
hence  legitimate  "  spoils  of  war ; "  while,  on  the  part  of  the  colo- 
nists, to  declare  that  captured  Negroes  were  entitled  to  the 
treatment  of  "prisoners  of  war,"  was  to  reverse  a  principle  of 
law  as  old  as  their  government.    It  was,  in  fact,  an  abandonment 
of  the  claim  of  property  in  the  Xcgru.    It  was  a  recognition  of 
his  rights  as  a  soldier,  a  bestowal  of  the  highest  favors  known  in 
the  treatment  of  captives  of  war.^    But  there  was  another  diffi- 
culty in  the  way.    Slavery  had  been  recognized  in  the  venerable 
memorials   of   the  most  remote   nations.    This  condition  was 
coeval  with  the  history  of  all  nations,  but  nowhere  regarded  as  a 
relation  of  a  local  character.    It  grew  up  in  social  compacts,  in 
organized  communities  of  men,  and  in  great  and  powerful  states. 
It  was  recognized  in  private  international  law ;  and  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave  was  guarded  in  their  local  kaHtaU  and  respected 
wherever  found.3  And  this  relation,  this  property  in  man,  did 


•  Mr.  Motley,  "  Rise  of  Dutch  Repcljlic,"  vol.  L  p.  151,  says  tliat  in  the  sir.tecnth  century, 
in        between  European  AUtes,  the  caplur  had  a  property  in  his  pnitoner,  which  wa^  aN.signable. 
'  Lawol  Freedom  Mid  Bondage,  voL  t.  p.  158. 

'  Mr.  Hurd  says,  **  In  ascribing  slavery  to  the  law  of  nationt  it  is  a  very  oommon  error  to  use 

that  term  not  in  the  sense  of  univcrj»;»l  juri-j  rii  !  n  <•  —  (h^  Roman  ju\  i^z-n/hmt  -but  in  tho 
modem  stcnse  of  public  intematioiul  law,  and  tu  give  the  custom  of  enslaving  prisoners  of  war,  in 
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■not  cease  because  the  slave  sought  another  nation,  for  it  was 
recognized  in  all  the  commercial  transactions  of  nations.  Now, 
upon  this  principle,  the  colonists  were  likely  to  claim  their  right  to 
property  in  slaves  captured. 

The  confederation  of  the  new  States  was  effected  on  the  ist 
of  March,  1781.  Art.  IX.  gave  the  "United  States  in  Congress 
assembled "  the  exclusive  authority  of  making  laws  to  govern 
the  disposal  of  all  captures  made  by  land  or  water;  to  decide 
which  were  legal;  how  prizes  taken  by  the  land  or  naval  force 
of  the  government  should  be  appropriated,  and  the  right  t  > 
establish  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  such  case,  etc.  The 
first  legislation  under  this  article  was  an  Act  establishing  a  court 
of  appeals  on  the  4th  of  June,  1781.  It  was  discussed  on  the 
25th  of  June,  and  again,  on  the  17th  of  July,  took  up  a  great  deal 
of  time ;  but  was  recommitted.  The  committee  were  instructed  • 
to  prepare  an  ordinance  regulating  the  proceedings  of  the  admi- 
ralty cases,  in  the  several  States,  in  instances  of  capture;  to 
codify  all  resolutions  and  laws  upon  the  subject;  and  to  request 
the  States  to  enact  such  provisions  as  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  reserved  rights  of  the  Congress  in  such  cases  as  were  speci- 
fied in  the  Ninth  Article.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1 78 1,  the  committee  reported  to  Congress  the  results  of  their 
labor,  in  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  captures.  Upon  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  followin-  section,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded 
by  Mr.  Mathews  of  South  Carolina :  — 

**Oii  the  recapture  by  a  citizen  of  any  n^pxi,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  other 
person  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  by  another  ciUun^ 
specific  rtstitution  shall  be  adjudged  to  the  claimant,  whether  the  original 
capture  shall  have  been  made  on  Innd  or  water,  a  reasonable  salvage  being  paid 
V)y  the  claimant  to  the  recajjtor.  not  exceeding  one-fourth  part  of  the  value  of 
such  labor  or  service,  to  be  estimated  according  to  tlie  laws  oi  the  State  of 
which  the  claimant  shall  be  a  iitizen :  but  if  the  service  ot  such  negro, 
mulatto,  Indian  or  other  person,  captured  below  high-water  mark,  shall  not  be 
legally  daimed  fyg  cUiMen  of  theu  United  States^  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty.** 

The  delegates  from  North  Carolina,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  Connecticut,  refrained  from  voting ;  South  Carolina  voted  in 
the  negative :  but  it  was  carried  by  twenty-eight  yeas,  against  two 
nays.   After  a  spirited  debate,  continuing  through  several  days, 

illustration  ;  as  if  the  legal  condition  of  other  slaves  who  had  never  been  taken  in  war  were  not 
tquMy  jure  ^ett/iuM  according  to  the  Roman  ji)ri!>prudence."  See  Mr.  Webster's  speech,  7th 
March,  1830;  Wofka,voL  V.  p.  3^9. 
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•and  having  received  several  amendments,  it  finally  passed  on 
Dec.  4,  178 1,  as  follows :  — 

"On  the  recapture  by  a  citizen  of  any  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  other 
person,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  by  a  State  or  a  citizen 
4)f  a  State,  specific  restitution  shall  be  adjudged  to  the  ( Inimant.  whether  the 
•oritjinal  capture  shall  liavc  been  made  on  land  or  water,  afni  without  regard  to 
the  time-  of  possession  by  the  enemy,  a  reasonable  salx-aire  being  paid  by  the 
claimant  to  the  recaplor,  not  exceeding  i  4th  of  the  value  of  such  labor  or 
aernce,  to  be  estimated  according  to  the  bws  of  the  State  wukr  wkidk  iks 
<dm  skaiiAi  made. 

But  if  the  service  of  such  negro,  mulatto,  Indian,  or  other  person,  cap- 
tared  below  high  water  mark,  shall  not  be  legally  claimed  witAtH  ayearand  a 
4ajt from  the  setUnue  of  the  Courts  he  shall  be  set  at  liberty." 

It  shoulfl  be  carefully  observed  that  the  above  law  refers  only 
to  ncapt lifts.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  views  the 
committee  entertained  in  reference  to  slaves  captured  by  the 
ministerial  army.  Nothing  was  said  about  this  interesting  feature 
of  the  case.  Why  Congress  did  not  claim  proper  treatment  o£ 
the  slaves  captured  by  the  enemy  while  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Colonies,  is  not  known.  Doubtless  its  leaders  saw  where 
the  logic  of  such  a  position  would  lead  them.  The  word  ''another  " 
"was  left .  out  of  the  original  measure,  and  was  made  to  read,  in 
the  one  that  passed,  **a  State  or  citizen  ;  "  as  if  it  were  feared  that, 
by  implication,  a  Negro  would  be  recognized  as  a  citizen. 

By  the  proclamation  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  already  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  Negroes  were  threatened  with  sale  for 
"the  public  service;"  and  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Gordon  (see  preceding  chapter),  says  the  enemy  sold  the  Negroes 
captured  in  Virginia  into  the  West  Indies.  After  the  capture  of 
Stony  Point  by  Gen.  Wajme,  concerning  two  Negroes  who  fell 
into  his  hands,  he  wrote  to  Lieut.-Col.  Meigs,  from  New  Windsor 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1779,      follows  :  — 

"The  wish  of  the  officers  to  free  the  three  Negroes  after  a  few  Years 
Service  meets  my  most  lieartv  aj)probation  but  as  the  Chance  of  War  or  other 
Incidents  may  prevent  the  officer  [owner]  from  Compling  with  the  Intention 
of  the  Ofiicers  it  will  be  proper  for  the  purchaser  or  purchasers  to  sign  a 
Condition  in  the  Orderly  Book. 

. .  I  wou*d  cheerfully  joia  them  in  their  Immediate  Manumission « 
if  a  few  days  makes  no  materiail  dilference  I  could  wish  the  sale  put  off  untU 
^  Consultation  may  be  had,  &  the  opinion  of  the  Officers  taken  on  this 
Business." » 

'  DawKtn't  Stony  Point,  pp.  11 1,  118. 
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In  June,  1779,  a  Spanish  ship  called  *'Vicloiia"  sailed  from 
Charleston,  S.C.,  for  Cadiz.  During  the  first  part  of  her  voyage 
she  was  run  down  by  a  British  privateer  ;  but,  instead  of  being 
captured,  she  seized  her  assailant,  and  found  on  board  thirty-four 
Negroes,  whom  the  English  vessel  had  taken  from  j)lantations 
in  South  Carolina.  The  S])aniards  got  the  Negroes  on  board 
their  ship,  disabled  the  English  vessel,  and  then  dismissed  her. 
Within  a  few  days  she  was  taken  by  two  British  letters-of-marquc, 
and  headed  for  New  York.  During  her  passage  thither  she  was 
recaptured  by  the  "Hazard"  and  "Tyrannicide,"  armed  vessels 
in  the  service  of  Massachusetts,  and  taken  into  the  port  of  Bos- 
ton. By  direction  of  the  Board  of  War  she  was  ordered  into  the 
charge  of  Capt.  Johnson,  and  was  unloaded  on  the  21st  of  June. 
The  Board  of  War  reported  to  the  Legislature  that  there  were 
thirty-four  Negroes  "  taken  on  the  high  seas  and  brought  into  the 
state."  On  the  23d  of  June  [1779]  the  Legislature  ordered  "that 
Gen.  Lovell,  Capt.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Cranch,  be  a  committee  to 
consider  what  is  proper  to  be  done  with  a  number  of  negroes 
Jjrought  into  port  in  the  jji  ize  ship  called  the  '  Lady  Gage."*  On 
the  24th  of  June,  "the  committee  appointed  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  state  and  circumstances  of  a  luimbcr  of  negroes 
lately  brought  into  the  port  of  Boston,  rcjiorted  a  resolve  direct- 
ing the  Board  of  War  to  inform  our  delegates  in  Congress  of  the 
state  of  facts  relative  to  them,  to  put  them  into  the  barracks  on 
Castle  Island,  and  cause  them  to  be  supplied  and  employed." 3 
The  resolve  passed  without  opposition. 

«CLXXX.  Rndve  an  the  Rtprtsiuiatiom  of  ihe  Board  0/ War  ns^ecHH 
a  nmmhtr  of  negroes  captured  and  krou^i  iuio  this  Stato,  Passed  Jnoe 
24, 1779. 

"On  the  representatioa  made  to  this  Court  by  the  Board  of  War,  respect 
ing  a  numl>er  of  negroes  brought  into  the  Port  of  Boston,  on  boaid  the  Prise 

Ship  \'ictori;i : 

" /\t'so/t't'</,  thut  the  Board  of  War  be  and  ihey  are  herein- directed  forth- 
with to  write  to  our  Delegates  in  Congress,  informing  them  of  the  State  of 
Facts  relating  to  said  Negroes,  requesting  them  to  give  information  thereof  to 
the  Delegates  from  the  State  of  Souik  Carolinat  that  so  proper  measures  my 
be  taken  for  the  return  of  ssud  Negroes,  agreeaUe  to  their  desire. 

**  And  it  is  further  Resolved^  that  the  Board  of  War  be  and  they  hereby  are 
directed  to  put  the  said  Negroes,  in  the  mean  time,  into  the  barracks  on  CasiJe 
Island  in  the  Harbor  of  Boston,  and  cause  them  to  be  supplied  with  sod 


*  Dr.  Moore  thinks  this  the  wroog  name.   The  resolve  proves  it 

*  Home  Journal,  p.  60.  '  Ibid,  pp.  63,  64. 
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Provision  and  Clothing  as  shafl  be  necessary  for  their  comfortable  support, 
pattiog  them  under  the  care  and  direction  of  some  Prudent  person  or  Persons, 
wliose  business  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  able-bodied  men  may  be  usefully 
employed  during  their  stay  in  carrying  on  the  Fortifications  on  said  Island,  or 
elsewhere  within  the  said  Harbor;  and  that  the  Women  be  employed  according,' 
to  their  abihty  in  Cooking,  Washin-j,  etc.  And  that  the  said  Board  of  War 
keep  an  exact  Account  of  their  Kxpenditures  in  supporting  said  Negroes."  < 

The  Negroes  were  delivered  to  Thomas  Knox  on  the  28th  of 
June,  atid  were  conveyed  "  to  Castle  Island  pr.  Order  of  Court." 
The  Board  of  War  voted  the  "34  Negroes  delivered"  rations. 
Lieut-Col.  Paul  Revere  was  Instructed  to  "  issue  to  the  Negroes 
at  Castle  Island  —  i  lb.  of  Beef,  i  lb.  of  Rice  pr.  day."  The 
following  letter  is  not  without  interest :  — 

"War  Office,  28  June,  xtj^ 

*Lt.-Col.  Rbvbeb, 

"Agreeable  to  a  Resolve  of  Court  «e  lesd  to  Castle  Island  and  place 
under  your  care  the  following  Negroes,  viz.: 

[19]  Men, 
[10]  Women, 

[5]  Cliildrcn, 

lately  brought  into  this  Port  in  tiie  Spanish  retaken  Ship  Victoria.    The  Men 

are  to  be  employed  on  the  Fortifications  there  or  elsewhere  in  the  Harbor,  in 
the  most  useful  manner,  and  the  Women  and  Children,  a(  (  ordiii^  tti  their 
ability,  in  Cookini;,  Washing,  etc.  They  .11c  tu  be  alloweii  for  their  suhsistence 
One  lb.  of  Beef,  and  one  lb.  of  Rice  per  day  each,  which  Commissarv  Salis- 
biuy  will  furnish  upon  your  order,  and  this  to  continue  until  our  further  orders. 

*^By  Order  of  the  Board:' 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  Legislature,  made  on  the 
24th  of  June,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  War,  Samuel  P. 
Savage,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Massachusetts  delegates  in  Con- 
gress, dated  "War  Office  June  29th  1 7791"  calling  attention  to 
the  re-captured  Negroes.  The  letter  closed  with  the  following :  — 

"  Every  necessary  for  the  speedy  discharrjc  of  these  people,  \vc  have  no 
douht  you  will  t^ike,  that  as  much  expense  as  jpossible  may  be  saved  to  those 
who  call  themselves  their  owners." 

The  writer  was  at  pains  to  enumerate,  in  his  letter,  such  slaves 
as  he  was  enabled  to  locate. 

**  5  Men  4  Women  4  Boys  1  Girl  belonging  to  Mr.  Wm.  Vryne. 
'*9  Men  i  Woman  belonging  to  Mr.  Anthony  Pawiey. 


'  Resolves,  p.  51, 
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"I  Man  belonging  to  Mr,  Thomas  Todd. 

"2  Men  3  Women  belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Lewis. 

"2  Men  2  Women  helonginif  to  Mr.  William  Pawley. 

"One  of  the  negroes  is  an  elderly  sensible  man,  calls  himself  James,  and 
says  he  is  free,  which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of.  He  aho  i»aya 
that  he  with  the  rest  of  the  Negroes  were  taken  from  a  place  called  George- 
town."" 

Pending  the  action  of  the  lawful  owners  of  these  captives,  the 
counci]  instructed  the  cowwiamlant  of  Castle  Island*  CoL  YwA 
Revere,  to  place  out  to  service,  in  different  towns,  some  of  the 
Negroes,  with  the  understanding  that  they  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  authorities  on  their  order.  Some  were  delivered  to  gentle- 
men  who  desired  them  as  servants.  But  in  the  fall  of  1779  quite 
a  number  were  still  on  the  island,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
touching  letter :  — 

.  **  Boston,  OctF.  12, 1779.    ^  Return  of  y«  Negroes  at  Castle  Island,  Viz.: 

Negro  Men. 

Anthony.         &  Bobb.  ii.  June. 

2.  Partrick.        7.  Anthonet.         12.  Rhodick. 

3.  Padde.  8.  Adam.  13.  Jack. 

4.  Isaac.  9.  Jack.  14.  Fuller. 

5.  Quash.  10.  Gye.  15.  Lewis. 

**  The  above  men  are  stout  fellows, 

Negro  Boys. 

'*Na  I.  Smart. 

2.  Richard. 
Boys  very  small* 

<*  Negro  Woomen.  Negro  Girls. 

««No.  I.  Kittev.  No.  I.  Lysett. 

2.  LvcY.  2.  Sally. 

3.  Milley.  3*  Mercy. 

4.  Lander. 

"  Pretty  large.  Rather  stout, 

«  7%e  SeUueOiom  of  those  Negroes  is  pUieMe  wUh  respect  to  CloeM^* 

*^Iam,  Gent. 

*'  Voter  very  hum.  Serv*. 

^JohnHoHcockr' 

"Oct.  12,  1779-** 


'  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  cli.,  pp.  292-204. 

•  The  indefatigable  Dr.  George  H.  Mcx>re  copied  the  letter  from  the  original  manuscript" 
Ite  portioM  in  Italia  an  in  the  IttBdwrilinc  «f  Haoeodb  I  h$n  been  placad 
.  to  my  friend  Dr.  Moon* 
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In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  reputed  owners  ol  the  Negroes 
at  Castle  Island  had  come  from  Charleston,  S.C.,  to  secure  their 
property.  When  they  arrived  in  Boston  they  secured  the  services 
of  John  Codman,  Isaac  Smith,  and  William  Smith,  who  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1779,  petitioned  the  Council  for  the  '*restitu* 
tion"  of  slaves  taken  by  a  British  privateer,  and  retaken  by  two- 
armed  vessels  of  Massachusetts.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  petitions,  and  report  what  action  should  be  taken  in 
the  matter.  Two  days  later  another  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Council  by  one  John  Winlhrop,  "praying  that  certain  ncL^roes^ 
who  were  brought  into  this  state  by  the  Hazard  and  Tyrannicide, 
may  be  delivered  to  him."  It  was  referred  to  the  committee 
appointed  on  the  15th  of  November,  On  the  18th  of  November^ 
"Jabez  Fisher,  £sq.,  brought  down  a  report  of  the  Committee 
of  both  Houses  on  the  petition  of  Isaac  Smith,  being  by  way  of 
resolve,  directing  the  Board  of  War  to  deliver  so  many  of  Jthe 
negroes  therein  mentioned,  as  are  npw  alive.  Passed  in  Council, 
and  sent  down  for  concurrence."  The  order  of  the  House  is^ 
"Read  and  concurred,  as  taken  into  a  new  draught.  Sent  up 
for  concurrence." 

It  is  printed  among  the  resolves  of  November,  1779. 

''XXXI.  Resolve  relinquishing  this  state's  claim  to  a  number  of  Negroes, 
passed  November  tS,  1779. 

''Whereas  a  number  of  negroes  were  re^ptured  and  brought  Into  this 
State  by  the  armed  vessels  Hazard  and  Tyrannicide,  and  have  since  been 
supported  at  the  expense  of  this  State,  and  as  the  original  owners  of  said 

Ncj^roes  now  apply  for  them  : 

"Therefore  i^wr^/tW,  That  this  Court  hereby  relinquish  and  give  up  any 
claim  they  may  have  upon  the  said  owners  for  re-capturing  said  negroes  : 
Provided  they  pay  to  the  Board  of  War  of  this  State  the  expence  that  has 
arisen  for  the  support  and  clothing  of  the  Negroes  aforesaid."  « 

« 

On  the  1 2th  of  April,  1780,  Massachusetts  passed  an  Act  pro- 
viding more  effectually  "  for  the  security,  suj)port.  and  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  brought  into  the  State."    It  declares  that 

"  All  Prisoners  of  War,  whether  captured  by  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the 
United  States,  or  armed  Ships  or  Vessels  of  any  of  the  United  States,  or  by 
tile  Subjects,  Troops,  Ships,  or  Vessels  of  War  of  this  State,  and  brought  into 
the  same,  or  cast  on  shore  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  thereof  ....  all  such 
prisoners,  so  brought  In  or  cast  on  shore  (indudlng  Indians,  Negroes,  and 


'  ReaoWci,  p.  131. 
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Molatoes)  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  United  States, ' 
any  law  or  resolve  of  this  Court  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.**  * 

The  above  Act  was  passed  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of 
Congress,  Jan.  13,  1780;  and  it  repealed  an  Act  of  1777,  that 
made  no  provisions  for  the  capture  of  Negroes. 

On  the  23d  of  January,  1784,  Gov.  Hancock  sent  a  message 
to  the  Leg^islature,  transmitting^  correspondence  received  during 
the  adjournment  of  the  Lei;islature  from  Oct.  28.  1783,  to  Jan. 
21,  1784.  Calling  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  this  cor- 
respondence, he  referred  to  a  letter  from  "His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  South  Carolina,  respecting  the  detention  of  some 
Negroes  here,  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  that  state.  I  have 
communicated  it  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Courts 
their  observations  upon  it  are  with  the  Papers.  I  have  made  no 
reply  to  the  letter,  judging  it  best  to  have  your  decision  upon 
it.^  The  same  papers  on  the  same  day  were  read  in  the  Senate, 
and  a  joint  committee  of  both  houses  was  appointed.  The  com- 
mittee reported  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1784,  and  the  report  was  adopted.  A  request  was 
made  of  the  governor  to  furnish  copies  of  the  opinions  of  the 
judges,  etc. 

^*CLXXI.    Order  requesting  the  Governor  to  write  to  Governor  Guerard 
of  South  Carolina,  inclosing  the  letter  o£  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Judi* 

cial  Court,  March,  23d,  17S4. 

'*  Ordi'fcd.  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  he  requested  to  write  to  His 
Excellcncv  Bcnjantin  Guctatii,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  inclosin*;  for  the 
information  of  Governor  Guerard,  tiic  letter  of  the  Judges  of  the  .Supreme 
Judici  d  Court  of  this  Commonwealth,  with  the  copy  in  the  said  letter  referred 
to,  upon  the  subject  of  Governor  Gmerani*s  letter,  dated  the  sixth  October, 

1783" 

.  The  papers  referred  to  seem  to  have  been  lost,  but  extracts 
are  here  produced : — 

"Governor  Guerard  to  Governor  Hancock,  6th  October,  1783. 

Extract.  "  That  such  adoption  is  &voring  rather  of  the  Tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  which  occasioned  her  the  loss  of  these  States — that  no  act  of 

British  Tyranny  could  exceed  the  encouraging  the  negroes  from  the  State 
owning  them  to  desert  their  owners  to  be  emancipated  —  that  it  seems  arbitrary 
and  domination  —  assuming  for  the  Judicial  Department  of  any  one  State,  to 
prevent  a  restoration  voted  by  the  Legislature  and  ordained  by  Congress. 


Laws,  1780,  chap.  v.  pp.  283,  *  JoanaJ^  vol.  iv.  pp.  joS, 
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That  the  liberation  of  our  negroes  disclosed  a  specimen  of  Puritanism  I  should 
not  have  expected  from  gentlemen  of  my  Profession." 

MFMf)K ANDUM.  "  Hc  Had  demanded  fugitives,  rarried  off  by  the  Hritish, 
captured  by  liic  i^orth,  and  not  given  up  by  the  intcrtcrence  of  the  Judiciary.' 
'GoveiiKM'  Hancock  referred  the  subject  to  the  Judges." 

^Judges  Gushing  and  Sargent  to  Governor  Hancock,  Boston, 

Dec.  20^  1783. 

Extract.  "  How  this  determination  is  an  attack  upon  the  spirit,  Ireedom, 
dignity,  independence,  and  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive.  That  this  has  any  connection  with,  or  relation  to  Puritanism,  we 
believe  is  above  y'  Excellency's  comprehension  as  it  is  above  ours.   We  should 

be  sincerely  sorrj*  to  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Union  of  the  States, 
which  is  and  must  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  our  Liberties  and  Independence; 
on  the  coatrary  we  wish  it  may  be  strengthened,  confirmed,  and  endure  for 
ever."  » 

By  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  Negroes  were  put  in  the 
same  category  with  horses  and  other  articles  of  property.' 

"Negroes  [says  Mr.  Hamilton],  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  in  which  slave- 
ty  is  allowed,  are  personal  property.  They,  therefore,  on  the  principle  of 
those  laws,  like  horses,  cattle  and  other  movables,  were  liable  to  become 
booty — and  belonged  to  the  enemy,  [captor]  as  soon  as  they  came  into  his 
bands.  Belonging  to  him,  he  was  free  either  to  apply  them  to  his  own  use,  or 
set  them  at  Rberty.  If  he  did  the  latter,  the  grant  was  irrevocable,  restitution 
was  impossible.  Nothing  in  the  laws  of  nations  or  in  those  of  Great  Britain, 
will  authorize  the  resumption  of  liberty,  once  granted  to  a  human  being."  ^ 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1783,  Gen.  Washington  wrote  Sir  Guy 
Carleton : — 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  on  this  point,  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
you  mention,  tiiat  an  embarkation  had  already  taken  place,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  negroes  had  been  carried  away.  Whether  this  conduct  is  conso- 
nant to,  or  how  far  it  may  be  deemed  an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  is  not  for  me 
to  decide.  I  cannot,  however,  conceal  from  you,  that  my  private  opinion  is, 
that  the  measure  is  totally  different  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
iiut  waiving  the  discussion  of  the  point,  and  leaving  its  decision  to  our  respec- 
dve  sovereigns,  I  find  it  my  duty  to  signify  my  readiness,  in  conjunction  with 
your  Excellency,  to  enter  into  any  agreement,  at  take  any  measures,  which 
nay  be  deemed  expedient,  to  prevent  the  future  carrying  away  of  any  negroes, 
or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants."  4 


*  PioiB  Mr.  Bancraflfk  MSS.,  America,  1783,  voL  ii.  Quotad  by  Dr.  lloofBi 

*  S|nrics's  Washingtott,  vol.  viii.  p.  418,  note.  *  Works  of  Hamilton,  fd.  vU.  p.  191. 
4  Sparica'a  Waahi^gton,  voL  viii.  pp.  431, 433. 
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In  his  reply,  dated  New  York,  May  12,  1783,  Sir  Guy  Carle- 
ton  says,  — 

**  I  enclose  a  copy  of  an  order,  which  I  have  given  out  prevent  tiie  cairf> 
ing  away  any  negroes  or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants.**  * 

It  is  clear,  that  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  and  in  the  face  of  the  law  of  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  recaptures,  Gen.  Washington,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Colonies,  and  subsequently  of  the  United  States,  regarded  Negroes 
as  property  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war.  The  fol- 
lowing treaties  furnish  abundant  proof  that  Negroes  were  regarded 
as  property  during  the  war,  by  the  American  government : — 

"Provisional  Articles  Between  the  United  States  of  America 

AND  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

"  Agreed  upon  by  and  between  Richard  Oswald.  Esquire  the  Commissioner 
of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  for  troatin,r  nf  Peace  with  the  Commissioners  of  the 
I'niti'd  States  of  Arnerim.  in  bchalt  ot  his  said  Majesty,  on  one  part,  and  John 
Adams,  IlLiijamin  Franklin,  John  Jay  and  Henry  LaurenS|  four  of  the  Commis- 
sioncib  oi  the  said  States,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

«*  Article  VII.  •  *  •  All  prisoners  on  both  sides  shall  be  set  at  Uberty. 
and  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  ^negroes  or  other  property'  of  the 
American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons  and  fleets  from  the 
said  United  States,  and  from  every  port,  place  and  harbour  within  the  same.  *** 

Done  at  Paris,  Nov.  30^  1732. 

"Richard  Oswald,  [l.s.] 
**JoHN  Adams,  [l.s.] 

**B.  FrANRLIH,  [L.S.] 

**JOHN  Jay,  [la] 
Henry  Laurens,  [x-s.]**' 

*'DEPINITB  treaty  op  phage,  between  the   united  states  OP  AMEU* 

CA  AND  HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTY. 

Article  VII.  •  •  •  And  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  and  without  causing  any  destruction,  .or  carrying  away  any  '  Migroes  W 
other  property "  ot  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  armies,  etc.,  etc, 
etc.  •  •  • 

"  Done  at  Paris,  Sept  3, 17S3. 

"  D.  Hartley.  [l.s.] 
''John  Adams,  [l.s.] 
*'  B.  Franklin,  [l.s.] 
•*JOHN  Jay,'  [la]** 

'  Sparkd's  Washington,  vol.  viii..  Appendix,  p.  544. 

'  U.  S.  Sutates  at  large,  vol.  viii.  pp.  54,  37.  *  Had.,  pfk  80^  8j. 
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•*T»BATY  OK   I'EACE   AND    AMIiV.  BETWEEN  HIS  BRITANNIC  MAJESTV  ANU 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

**  [Ratified  and  confimed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  ol  the  Senate^ 
Feb.  II,  181 5.] 

"Article  I.  «  *  *  Shall  be  restored  without  delay,  and  without  causing 
any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  of  the  artiller)  or  other  public  property 
originally  captured  in  the  said  forts  or  places,  and  which  shall  remain  therein 
upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  or  any  ^slaves  or  other 
privaU  property:  •  •  •  • 

**Done^  hi  triplicate,  at  Ghent,  Dec.  24, 1814. 

**GAllBt£R,  [l.s.] 
"Henry  Goulburn,  [l.s.] 
"William  Adams,  [l.s.] 
"John  C)uincv  Adams,  [l.s.] 
"J.  A.  Bayard,  [l.s.] 
««H.  Clay,  [l.s.] 
**JONA.  Russell,  [l.s.] 
**  Albert  Gallatin,  [l-s.]"! 

•  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  to  retake  Negroes  captured  by  the 
enemy,  and  then  treat  them  as  prisoners  of  war.  But  no  officer 
in  the  American  army,  no  member  of  Congress,  had  the  moral 
courage  to  procUiim  that  property  ceased  in  a  man  the  moment  he 
donned  the  uniform  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  that  all  Negro 
.soldiers  captured  by  the  enemy  should  be  treated  as  prisoners  of 
war.  So,  all  through  the  war  with  Britain,  the  Negro  soldier  was 
liable  to  be  claimed  as  property ;  and  every  bayonet  in  the  army 
was  at  the  command  of  the  master  to  secure  his  property,  even 
though  it  had  been  temporarily  converted  into  an  heroic  soldier 
who  had  defended  the  country  against  its  foes.  The  unprece- 
dented spectacle  was  to  be  witnessed,  of  a  master  hunting  his 
slaves  under  the  flag  of  the  nation.  And  at  the  close  of  hostilities 
many  Negro  soldiers  were  called  upon  to  go  back  into  the  service 
of  their  masters ;  while  few  secured  their  freedom  as  a  reward  for 
their  valor.  The  following  letter  of  Gen.  Washington,  addressed 
to  Brig.-Gen.  Rufus  Putnam,  afterwards  printed  at  Marietta,  O., 
from  his  papers,  indicates  the  regard  the  Father  of  his  Country 
had  for  the  rights  of  the  master,  though  those  rights  were  pushed 
into  the  camp  of  the  army  where  many  brave  Negroes  were  found ; 
and  It  also  illustrates  the  legal  strength  of  such  a  claim : — 


■  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Urge,  vol.  viii.  p.  218. 
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"Head  Quarters,  Feb.  2,  17S3. 
"Sir,  —  Mr.  Hobby  having  claimed  as  his  property  a  negro  man  now 
serving  in  the  Massachusetts  Regiment,  yoa  will  please  to  order  a  conrt  of 
inquiry,  consisting  of  five  as  respectable  officers  as  can  lie  found  in  your  biv 
gade,  to  examine  the  validity  of  the  claim,  the  manner  in  which  the  person  ia 
question  came  into  service,  and  the  propriety  of  his  bein;,'  dischaiged  or 
retained  in  service.  Having  inquired  into  the  matter,  with  all  the  attending 
circumstances,  they  will  report  to  you  their  opinion  thereonj  which  youidli 
report  to  me  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be. 

"I  am.  Sir,  with  q;reat  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•*G.  Washington. 

"  P.S.  —  All  concerned  should  be  notified  to  attend. 
<*Brig^en.  Putnam." 

Enlistment  in  the  army  did  not  work  a  practical  emancipation 
of  the  slave,  as  some  have  thought.  Negroes  were  rated  as  chat- 
tel property  by  both  armies  and  both  governments  during  the 
entire  war.  This  is  the  cold  fact  of  history,  and  it  is  not  pleasing 
to  contemplate.  The  Negro  occupied  the  anomalous  position  of 
an  American  slave  and  an  American  soldier.  He  was  a  soldier  in 
tiie  hour  ot  danger,  but  a  chattel  in  time  of  peace. 
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THE    NEGRO    INTELLECT,  —  BANNEKER    THE    ASTRONOMER,*  — 
FULLER  THE  MATHEMATICIAN.— DERHAM  THE  PHYSICIAN. 


fcfcTiTTORv  PRnirinmoN  acaivst  the  Edit ation  of  Negroes.  —  Bevjamiji  Bankfkpr,  thk  N'rcRO 
Astronomer  and  Philosopher.  —  His  Antecbdbnts.  —  Young  BA^NCKER  as  a  1'  akmkr  and 
Imrmnma. —Tub  Mills  or  Blucott  ft  Co.— BAMmcviicvLTiVAns  KW  Mbcmamical  Gsmus 
AKD  Mathfmatical  Tastes.  —  Banneker's  first  Calculation  of  an  Ekm-  r  "  uNtiTTED  for 
iMsntcTioN  IN  17&9.  —  Uls  Lbtter  to  Mr.  Elucott.  —  Thk  Testimony  of  a  Personal  AcguAiNT- 
AMCS  OP  BANimicsB  AS  TO  Ris  UmoHT  Cnaiuctbr. — Hts  Hons  sbcombs  a  Placb  or  Imtbr. 
EST  TO  Visitors.  —  Record  op  iils  BL'5;iNr<;«;  Tr xnsactions.  —  Mr«;,  Mason's  Visit  to  him. — 
Smb  aodrks&bs  Htu  IN  Verse.  —  Bahnbker  RBrLi&&  by  Letter  to  her.  —  Prbfarks  his  First 

AUNAKAC  rOB  PtmUCATlON  IN  tT^S.  — TtTLB  Or  HM  ALMANAC.  —  BaNNBKBB*S  LBTrBB  TO  TkOMAS 

Jefferson.— Thomas  Jeffek^on's  Reilv.  —  nwvtkfcR  invited  to  accompany  the  Commis- 

HONBJIS  to  BON  TMB  LiNES  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  —  BaNNBKER's  HaBITS  OF  STUPVING 

TMB  Hbavbnlv  Bombs.— MtNVTB  DBscmrnoN  ctvBN  to  his  Sistbiis  in  Rbtbbbiics  to  trb 

D;m     iTioN  or  HIS  PrRsoNAL  Propf.ktv  afti:!;  Death.  — His  Death.  —  Recakded  as  thk 

MUST   UISTINOUISHKU  NeCRO  OF  HIS  TiMK.  —  FILLER  THE  MATHEMATICIAN,  OR  "  ThE  ViROlMA 

Caicvlato*."— PuLLBB  or  Atbkan  Birth,  but  stolbn  and  sold  as  a  Slavs  into  Vibcinu. 

—  VisiTUD  rv  Men  of  Learning.  — He  was  iijonoiinced  to  fe  a  Prodigy  in  the  Manipula- 
tion or  Fir.uRSS.  —  His  Death.  —  D&rham  the  Physician.  — i:ciEj<cB  of  Mboicinb  rbcaeobo 
AS  THB  MOST  Intbicatv  Pobsvit  or  Man.— Earlv  LirB  or  Jambs  Dbbmam.  — His  Knowl* 
EDGE  tiF  Medicines,  how  acquired  —  He  p.ecomes  a  Prominsnt FNysician  in  New  Orleans. 

—  D«.  Kush  gives  an  Account  of  an  Interview  with  hjm.— What  thb  Nbgbo  Kacb  pbo- 
micBO  BY  TNUB  GsNRis  m  Ambbica. 


ROM  the  moment  slavery  gained  a  foothold  in  North  America 


until  the  direful  hour  that  witnessed  its  dissolution  amid  the 


shock  of  embattled  arms,  learning  was  the  forbidden  fruit 
that  no  Negro  dared  taste.  Positive  and  explicit  statutes  every- 
where, as  fiery  swords,  drove  him  away  hungry  from  the  tree 
of  intellectual  life  y  and  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  pluck  the 
fruit  for  him,  upon  pain  of  severe  penalties.  Every  yearning  for 
intellectual  food  was  answered  by  whips  and  thumb-screws. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  st[itc  of  almost  in.stinctive  ignorance 
in  which  slavery  held  the  Negro,  there,  were  those  who  occabiunaiiy 


*  William  Wells  Brown,  William  C.  Nell,  and  all  the  Colored  men  whose  efforts  J  have  seen, 
have  maUe  a  number  ot  very  serious  mistakes  respecting  Banneker's  parentage,  age,  accomplish- 
fli«nls,ete.  tie  was  tf  mixtd  Mood.  His  mother's  name  «ras  not  MoDy  Mortmi,  but  one  of  his 
■Slers  bore  that  name. 

I  have  used  the  Memoirs  of  Banneker,  prepared  by  J.  H.  B.  Latrobe  and  J.  Saurin  Nonift, 
aod  other  valuable  material  from  the  Maryland  Historical  Society. 
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astounded  the  world  with  the  brightness  of  their  intellect  jal 
genius.  There  were  some  Negroes  whose  minds  ran  the  gauntlet 
of  public  proscription  on  one  side  and  repressive  laws  on  the 
other,  and  safely  gained  eminence  in  astronomy^  mathematics^  and 
mediciiu, 

r 

BANNEKER  THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Benjamin  Banneker,  the  Negro  astronomer  and  pkUoscpher^ 
was  born  in  Maryland,  on  the  9th  of  November,  1731.  His 
maternal  grandmother  was  a  white  woman,  a  native  of  England, 
named  Molly  Welsh,  She  came  to  Maryland  in  a  shipload  of 
white  emigrants,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  da)-s, 
were  sold  to  pay  their  passage.  She  served  her  master  faithfully 
for  seven  years,  when,  being  free,  she  purchased  a  small  farm,  at 
a  nominal  price.  Soon  after  she  bought  two  Negro  slaves  from  a 
ship  that  had  come  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  began  life  anew. 
Both  of  these  Negroes  proved  to  be  men  of  more  than  ordinary 
fidelity,  industry,  and  intelligence.  One  of  them,  it  was  said,  was 
the  son  of  an  African  king.  She  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  then 
married  him.  I  lis  name  was  Banneker.*  Four  children  were 
the  fruit  of  this  union  ;  but  the  chief  interest  centres  in  only  one, 
—  a  girl,  named  Mary.  Following  the  example  nf  her  mother,  she 
aI§o  married  a  native  of  Africa  :  but  both  tradition  and  history 
preserve  an  unbroken  silence  respecting  his  life,  with  the  single 
exception  that,  embracing  the  Christian  religion,  he  was  baptized 
"Robert  Bannekcr ; "  and  the  record  of  his  death  is  thus  pre- 
served,  in  the  family  Bible:  ''Robert  Banneker  departed  this  life, 
yuly**  loth  1759."  Thus  it  is  evident  that  he  took  his  wife's 
surname.  Benjamin  Banneker  was  the  only  child  of  Robert  and 
Mary  Banneker. 

Young  Benjamin  was  a  great  favorite  with  his  grandmother, 
who  taught  him  to  read.  She  had  a  sincere  love  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  which  she  did  not  neglect  to  inculcate  into  the  youth- 
ful heart  of  her  grandson.  In  the  neighborhood, — at  that  time 
an  almost  desolate  spot, — a  school  was  conducted  where  the 
master  admitted  several  Colored  children,  with  the  whites,  to  the 
benefits  of  his  instructions.  It  was  a  "pay  school,"  and  thither 
young  Banneker  was  sent  at  a  very  tender  age.  His  application 
lu  his  studies  was  equalled  by  none.    When  the  other  pupils  were 


X  In  the  most  reuiute  records  the  name  was  written  Bannekjr. 
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playing,  he  found  great  pleasure  in  his  books.  How  long  he 
remained  in  school,  is  not  known. 

His  father  i)urcha.scd  a  farm  of  one  Richard  Gist,  and  here  he 
spent  the  remnant  of  his  days. 

When  yoiin^  Banncker  had  obtained  his  majority,  he  gave 
attention  to  the  various  interests  of  farm-life.  He  was  indus- 
trious, intelligent  in  his  labors,  scrupulously  neat  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  grounds,  cultivated  a  valuable  garden,  was  gentle  in 
his  treatment  of  stock,  —  horses,  cows,  etc.,  —  and  was  indeed 
comfortably  situated.  During  those  seasons  of  leisure  which 
come  to  agriculturists,  lu  >torcd  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge. 
Starting  with  the  Bible,  he  read  history,  biography,  travels, 
Toroance,  and  such  works  on  general  literature  as  he  was  able  to 
borrow.  His  mind  seemed  to  turn  with  especial  satisfaction  to 
mathematics*  and  he  acquainted  himself  with  the  most  difficult 
problems. 

He  had  a  taste  also  for  mechanics.  He  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  a  timepiece,  a  clock,  and  about  the  year  1770  constructed 
one.  With  his  imperfect  tools,  and  with  no  other  model  than  a 
borrowed  watch,  it  had  cost  him  long  and  patient  labor  to  perfect 
it,  to  make  the  variation  necessary  to  cause  it  to  strike  the  hours, 
and  produce  a  concert  of  correct  action  between  the  hour,  the 
minute,  and  the  second  machinery.  He  confessed  that  its  regu- 
larity in  pointing  out  the  progress  of  lime  had  amply  rewarded 
ali  his  ])ains  in  its  construction.' 

In  1773  Ellicott  &  Co.  built  flour-mills  in  a  valley  near  the 
banks  of  the  Patapsco  River.  Batmekcr  watched  the  mills  go 
up;  and,  when  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  looked  on  with 
interest,  as  he  had  a  splendid  ripportunity  of  observing  new  prin- 
ciples of  mechanism.  He  made  many  visits  to  the  mills,  and 
became  acquainted  with  their  i)roprietors  ;  and,  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  he  found  in  the  Ellicotts  kind  and  helpful  friends. 

After  a  short  time  the  Ellicotts  erected  a  store,  where,  a  little 
later,  a  post-office,  was  opened.  To  this  point  the  farmers  and 
gentlemen,  for  miles  around,  used  to  congregate.  Banneker  often 
called  at  the  post-office,  where,  after  overcoming  his  natural  mod- 
esty and  diffidence,  he  was  frequently  called  out  in  conversations 
covering  a  variety  of  topics.  His  conversational  powers,  his 
inexhaustible  fund  of  information,  and  his  broad  learning  (for 


>  J.  Saiirin  Nonis't  ikalch. 
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those  times  and  considering  his  circumstances),  made  him  the 
connoisseur  of  that  section.  At  times  he  related,  in  modest  terms, 
the  difficulties  he  was  constrained  to  encounter  in  order  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  books  he  had,  and  the  unsatisfied  longings  be 
still  bad  for  further  knowledge.  His  fame  as  a  mathematician 
was  already  established,  and  with  the  increasing  facilities  of 
communication  his  accomplishments  and  achievements  were  occu- 
pying the  thought  of  many  intelligent  people. 

"  By  this  time  he  had  become  very  expert  in  the  solution  of  difficult 
mathematical  problems,  which  were  then,  more  than  in  this  century,  the  amuse- 
ment of  persons  of  leisure;  and  they  were  frequently  sent  to  him  from  scholars, 
residing  in  different  parts  of  our  country  who  wished  to  test  his  capacity.  He 
is  reported  to  have  been  successful  in  every  case,  and,  sometimes,  he  returned 
with  his  answers,  questions  of  his  oWn  composition  conveyed  in  rhyme.** 

The  following  question  was  propounded  to  Mr.,  George  EUi- 
GOtt;  and  was  solved  by  Benjamin  Hallowell  of  Alexandria. 

"A  Cooper  and  Vintner  sat  down  for  a  talk, 
Both  being  so  grog;gy,  that  neither  could  walk. 
Says  Cooper  to  Vintner,  *  I'm  the  first  of  my  trade. 
There's  no  kind  of  vessel,  but  what  I  have  made, 
And  of  any  shape,  Sir,— just  what  yon  win,— > 
And  of  any  size,  Sir, — from  a  ton  to  a  gill  I  * 
*  Then,*  says  the  Vintner,  'you*re  the  man  for  me,— 
Make  me  a  vessel,  if  wc  can  ne^rec. 
The  top  and  the  bottom  di.imetrr  dctine, 
To  bear  that  proportion  as  nttccii  to  nine; 
Thirty-rive  inches  are  jusi  what  1  crave, 
No  more  and  no  less,  in  the  depth,  will  I  have; 
Jttst  thirty-nine  gallons  this  vessel  must  hold,— 
Then  I  will  reward  you  with  silver  or  gold,— 
Give  me  your  promise,  my  honeM  old  friend  ?* 
*ril  make  it  to-morrow,  that  you  may  dejiend  !' 
So  the  next  day  the  Cooper  his  work  to  discharge. 
Soon  made  the  new  vessel,  l»nt  made  it  too  large;  — 
,  He  took  out  some  staves,  whicli  made  it  too  small, 

And  then  cursed  the  vessel,  the  Vintner  and  all. 
He  beat  on  his  breast,  *By  the  Powers  P— he  swore, 
He  never  would  work  at  his  trade  any  more ! 
Now  my  worthy  friend,  find  out,  if  you  can. 
The  vessel's  dimensions  and  comfort  the  man ! 

"B£NJAMIN  BANNEKfia.** 

The  greater  diameter  of  Hanneker's  tub  must  be  24.746 
inches;  the  less  diameter,  14.8476  inches. 
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He  was  described  by  a  gentleman  who  had  often  met  bim  at 
E11icott*s  Mills  as  "of  black  complexion,  medium  stature,  of 
uncommonly  soft  and  gentlemanly  manners  and  of  pleasing^ 

colloquial  powers." 

Fortunately  Mr.  George  Ellicott  was  a  gentleman  of  exquisite 
literary  taste  and  critical  judgment.  He  discovered  in  Banneker 
the  elements  of  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  profound  scholar. 
He  threw  open  his  library  to  this  remarkable  Negro,  loaded  him 
with  books  and  astronomical  instruments,  and  gave  him  the 
emphatic  assurance  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  He  occa- 
sionally made  Banneker  a  visit,  when  he  would  urge  upon  him 
the  importance  of  .making  astronomical  calculations  for  almanacs. 
Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1789,  Banneker  submitted  to  Mr.  Elli- 
cott his  first  projection  of  an  eclipse.  It  was  found  to  contain 
a  slight  error;  and,  having  kindly  pointed  it  out,  Mr.  Ellicott 
received  the  following  reply  from  Banneker :  — > 

LETTER  OF  BENJAMIN  BANNEKER  TO  GEORGE  ELUCOTT. 

"Sir, — I  received  your  letter  at  Uie  hand  of  Bell  but  found  nothing 
strange  to  me  In  the  Letter  Concerning  the  number  of  Eclipses,  tho  according 

to  authors  the  Edge  of  the  penumber  only  touches  the  Suns  Limb  in  that 
Eclips,  that  I  left  out  of  the  Number  —  which  happens  April  14th  day,  at  37 
minutes  past  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  is  tlie  first  we  shall  have :  but  since 
you  wrote  to  me,  I  drew  in  the  Equations  of  the  Node  which  will  cause  a  small 
Solar  Dcfet,  but  as  I  did  not  intend  to  publish,  I  was  not  so  very  peticular  as 
I  should  have  been,  but  was  more  intent  upon  the  true  method  of  projecting  a 
Solar  Eclips  » It  is  an  easy  matter  for  us  when  a  Diagram  is  laid  down  before 
OS,  to  draw  one  in  resemblance  of  it,  but  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  young  Tyroes 
in  Astronomy,  when  only  the  Elements  for  the  projection  is  laid  down  before 
him  to  draw  his  diagram  with  any  degree  of  Certainty. 

S.iys  the  Learned  Leadbktter,  the  projection,  I  shall  here  describe,  is. 
that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Flamsted.  V\'!icn  the  sun  is  in  Cancer,  Leo.  \'ir'40, 
Lilira,  Scorpio  or.  Sanitary,  the  .Axes  of  tiic  Globe  must  lie  to  the  right  hand 
of  the  Axes  ol  tiic  Ecliptic,  but  when  the  sun  is  in  Capricorn,  Aquarius,  Pisces, 
Aries,  Taurus,  or  Gemini,  then  to  the  left 

'"Says  the  wise  author  FERGt;soN,  when  the  snn  is  in  Capercom,  Aquarius^ 
Pisces,  Aries,  Taurus,  and  Gemeni,  the  Northern  half  of  the  Earths  Axes  lies 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  Axes  of  the  Ecliptic  and  to  the  left  hand,  whilst  the 
Sun  is  on  the  other  six  signs. 

'*  Now  Mr.  Ellicott,  two  such  learned  {gentlemen  as  the  above  mentioned, 
one  in  direct  oi)posilion  to  the  other,  stagnates  young  beginners,  but  1  hope  the 
stagnation  will  not  be  of  long  duration,  for  this  I  observe  that  Leadbetter 
counts  the  time  on  the  path  of  Vertex  i.  2.  3  Ac  from  the  right  to  the  left 
hand  or  from  the  consequent  to  the  antecedent, — But  Feiguson  on  the  path 
of  Vertex  counts  the  time  i.  2. 3  &c.  from  the  left  to  the  ri^t  hand,  accoidi^g 
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to  the  order  of  nuinbers,  so  that  that  is  regular,  shall  compensate  forimgii» 
larity.  Now  sir  if  I  can  overcome  this  difficulty  I  doubt  not  being  able  to 
calculate  a  Common  Almanac. — Sir  no  more 

**But  remain  your  faithful  friend, 

"Mr.  Geo&ge  Ellicott,  Oct,  \^^  I7^" 

His  mother,  an  active,  intelligent,  sligln  built  Mulatto,  with 
Jong  black  hair,  had  exercised  a  tender  but  positive  influence  over 
liim.  His  character,  so  far  as  is  known,  was  without  blemish, 
with  the  sinL^le  exception  of  an  occasional  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
He  found  himself  conforming  too  frequently  to  the  universal 
habit  of  the  times,  social  drinking.  Liquors  and  wines  were  upon 
the  tables  and  sideboards  of  the  best  families,  and  wherever 
Banneker  went  it  confronted  him.  He  felt  his  weakness  in  this 
regard,  and  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  strong  drink. 
Some  time  after  returning  from  a  visit  to  Washington,  in  com- 
pany with  the  commissioners  who  laid  out  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, he  related  to  his  friends  that  during  the  entire  absence  from 
home  he  had  abstained  from  the  use  of  liquors ;  adding,  "  I  feared 
to  trust  myself  even  with  wine,  lest  it  should  steal  away  the  little 
sense  1  have."  On  a  leaf  of  one  of  his  almanacs,  appears  the 
following  in  lus  own  handwriting :  — 

**  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,  I  hope  to  live  to  hear,  that 
jjood  communication  corrects  *  bad  manners.' «" 

He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  his  own  strength.  He  bated 
vice  of  every  kind  ;  and,  while  he  did  not  connect  himself  to  any 
*  church,  he  was  deeply  attached  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  He 
was  frequently  seen  in  their  meeting-house.  He  usually  occupied 
the  rear  bench,  where  he  would  sit  with  uncovered  head,  leaning 
upon  his  stafiE,  wrapt  in  profound  meditation.  The  following  letter 
addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Saurin  Norris  shows  that  his  character  was 
upright  :-— 

'*  In  the  year  1800,  I  commenced  my  engagement*?  in  the  store  of  Ellicott's 
Mills,  where  my  first  acquaintance  with  Benjamin  Banneker  bec^an.  He  often 
rame  to  the  store  to  ])urchase  articles  for  his  own  use  :  and.  after  hear'ng  him 
converse,  I  was  always  anxious  to  wait  upon  him.  After  making;  his  purchases, 
he  usually  went  to  the  part  of  the  store  where  George  EUicott  was  in  the  habit 
of  sitting,  to  converse  with  him  about  the  a£Eairs  of  our  Government  and  other 
matters.  He  wais  very  precise  in  conversation  and  exhibited  deep  reflection. 
His  deportment  whenever  I  saw  him,  appeared  to  be  perfectly  upri|^t  and 
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conect^  and  he  seemed  to  be  acquainted  with  eveiy  thing  ol  importance  that 
was  passing  in  the  country. 

I  cecoUect  to  have  seen  his  Almanacs  in  my  £ather*s  house,  and  believe 
Ihey  were  the  only  ones  used  in  the  neighborhood  at  the  time.  He  was  a  large 
nan  inclined  to  be  fleshy,  and  was  far  advanced  in  years,  wlien  I  first  saw  him, 
I  lemember  being  once  at  !ms  house,  but  do  not  recollect  any  thinij  about  the 
comforts  of  his  estabiisiiirient,  nor  of  the  old  clock,  about  whi<  h  you  enquired. 
He  was  fond  of,  and  well  (lualiticd.  to  work  out  abstruse  questions  in  arithme- 
tic. I  remember,  he  brought  to  the  store,  one  which  he  had  composed  himself, 
and  presented  to  George  Ellicott  for  solution.  I  had  a  copy  iHiich  J  have  since 
kMt;  lint  the  character  and  deportment  of  the  man  being  so  wholly  different 
from  any  thing  I  had  ever  seen  from  one  of  his  color,  his  question  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  my  mind  I  have  ever  since  retainied  a  perfect  recollec- 
tion of  it,  except  two  lines,  which  do  not  alter  the  sense.  I  remember  that 
Ceori^e  Ellicott,  was  en^acjcd  in  making  out  the  answer,  and  cannot  now  say 
that  he  succeeded,  but  have  no  doubt  he  did.  I  have  thus.  Iirietly  ^iven  you 
my  recollections  of  Benjamin  Banneker.  I  was  young  wlien  he  died,  and 
doubtless  many  incidents  respecting  him,  have,  from  the  time  which  has  since 
elapsed,  passed  from  my  recollection : 

Charles  W.  Dorsey,  ofEUtridgcP 

After  the  death  of  his  mother,  Banneker  dwelt  alone  until  the 

day  of  his  death,  having  never  married.  His  nKinners  were  ^;'en- 
tle  and  engaging,  his  benevolence  proverbial.  I  lis  home  iK'came 
a  place  of  great  interest  to  vi.sitors,  whom  he  always  received  cor- 
dially, and  treated  hospitably  all  who  called. 

**We  found  the  venerable  star-gazer,"  says  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of 
Susanna  Mason,  under  a  wide  spreading  pear  tree,  leaden  with  delicious  fruit; 
be  came  forward  to  meet  us,  and  bade  us  welcome  to  his  lowly  dwelling.  It 

was  built  of  logs,  one  story  in  height,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  orchard.  In 
one  comer  of  the  room,  was  suspended  a  clock  of  his  own  construction,  ichich 
was  a  true  hearald  of  departing  hours.  He  was  careful  in  the  little  alt.iirs  of 
life  as  well  as  in  the  great  matters.  He  kept  record  of  all  hi.s  business  tran- 
sactions, literary  and  domestic.  The  following  extracts  from  his  Account  Book 
exhibit  his  love  for  detail. 

■<<Sold  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1795,  to  Buttler,  Edwards  &  Kiddy,  the  right 
of  an  Almanac,  for  the  year  1796,  for  the  sum  of  80  dollars,  equal  to  £yi* 

•**On  the  30th  of  April,  1795,  lent  John  Ford  five  dollars.        17s.  6d. 
I2th  of  December,  1797,  bought  a  pound  of  candles  at  is.  Sd. 
Sold  to  John  Collins  2  qts.  of  dried  peaches  fVl.    "  i  (jt.  mead  4d. 

" '  On  the  26th  of  March,  came  Joshua  banks  with  3  or  4  bushels  of  turnips 
to  feed  the  cows. 

**'  13th  ol  April,  1803,  planted  beans  and  sowed  cabbage  seed.' 

"He  took  down  from  a  shelf  a  little  book,  wherein  he  registered  the  names 
of  those,  by  whose  visits  he  felt  particularly  honored,  and  recorded  my  mother^s 
name  upon  the  list;  he  then,  diffidently,  but  very  respectfully,  requested  her 
Meptance  of  one  of  his  Almanacs  in  manuscript." 
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Within  a  few  days  after  this  visit  Mrs.  Mason  addressed  him 

in  a  poetical  letter,  which  found  its  way  into  the  papers  of  the 
section,  and  was  <^c'nerally  read.  The  subjoined  portions  arc  suffi- 
cient to  exhibit  the  character  of  the  effusion.  The  admonitory  lines 
at  the  end  doubtless  refer  to  his  early  addiction  to  strong  drink. 

^An  Adirus  to  Benjamin  Bannbkbr,  oh  A/rim  AHnmmmr^  who  pf^ 
itmUd  tki  AuUwr  with  a  Afatntser^  Aimanae  im  1796^* 

**  Transmitted  on  the  wings  o£  Fanie» 
Thine  ec/at  sounding  with  thy  naine» 
Well  pleased,  I  heard,  ere  'twas  my  lot 

To  see  thee  in  thy  humble  cot. 
Thnt  i^cnius  smiled  ujx^n  thy  birth. 
And  application  called  it  forth  ; 
That  times  and  tides  tlioii  could'st  presagC) 
And  traverse  the  Celestial  stage, 
Where  shining  globes  their  circles  run. 
In  swift  rotation  round  the  sun ; 
Could*at  tell  how  planets  in  their  way. 
From  order  ne'er  were  known  to  stray. 
Sun,  moon  and  stars,  when  they  will  rjs6| 
When  sink  below  the  upper  skies; 
When  an  eclipse  shall  veil  their  lij^ht, 
And,  hide  their  splendor  from  our  sighL 

Some  men  whom  private  walks  pursue^ 
Whom  fame  ne'er  ushered  into  view. 

May  run  their  race,  and  few  observe 
To  right  or  left,  if  they  should  swerve, 
Their  bk-mishcs  would  not  appear, 
Beyond  their  lives  a  single  year.— 
But  thou,  a  man  exalted  high, 
Conspicuous  in  the  world's  keen  ejpe. 
On  record  now,  thy  name's  enrolled^' 
And  future  ages  win  be  told,  — 
There  livcl  a  man  named  BannEKBK, 
An  African  Astronomer!  — 
Thou  necd'st  to  liave  a  special  care, 
Thy  conduct  with  thy  talent  square, 
That  no  contaminating  vice, 
Obscure  thy  lustre  in  our  eyes." 

During  the  following;  year  Banneker  sent  the  following  letter 
to  his  good  friend  Mrs.  Mason : — 

"Dear  Fbmalb  Friend: — 

**  I  have  thought  of  you  every  day  since  I  saw  you  last,  and  of  my  promise 
in  respect  of  composing  some  verses  for  your  amusement  but  I  am  very  walk 
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indisposed,  and  have  been  ever  since  that  time.  I  have  a  constant  pain  in  my 
bead,  a  palpitation  in  my  flesh,  and  I  nay  say  I  am  attended  with  a  complica> 
tbn  of  disoxdera,  at  this  present  writing,  so  that  I  cannot  with  any  pleasure  or 
delight,  gratify  your  curiosity  in  that  particuUur,  at  this  present  time,  yet  I  say 
tny  will  is  good  to  oblige  you,  if  I  had  it  in  my  power,  because  you  gave  me 
^ood  advice,  and  cdlfyiri'^  language,  in  that  piece  of  poetry  wliicli  )oii  was 
pleased  to  present  unto  mc,  and  I  can  but  love  and  tliank  you  for  the  t.ame ; 
and  if  ever  it  should  be  in  my  power  to  be  serviceable  to  you,  in  any  measure, 
your  reasonable  rec^uests.  sli.iU  be  armed  with  the  obedience  of, 

•*  Your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

"Benjamin  Banneker. 

**Mrs.  Susanna  Mason. 

*^  N.B.  The  above  is  mean  writing,  done  with  trembling  hands.      B.  B." 

With  the  use  of  Mayer's  Tables,  Feri^iison's  Astronomy,  and 
Leadbeater's  Lunar  Tables,  Banneker  had  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  his  astronomical  investigations.  He  prepared  his  first 
almanac  for  publication  in  1792.  Mr.  James  McHenry  became 
deeply  interested  in  him,  and,  convinced  of  his  talent  in  this 
direction,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  firm  of  Goddard  &  Angell,  pub* 
lishers  of  almanacs,  in  Baltimore.  They  became  the  sole  publish- 
ers of  Banneker's  almanacs  till  the  time  of  his  death.  In  an 
editorial  note  in  the  first  almanac,  they  say,  — 

**They  feel  gratified  in  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  public,  through 
their  press,  what  must  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary  effort  of  genius;  a 
complete  and  accurate  Ephemeris  for  the  year  1792,  calculated  by  a  sable 
descendant  of  Africa,'*  etc. 

And  they  further  say,  — 

■^That  they  flatter  themselves  that  a  philanthropic  public,  in  this  enlight- 
ened era,  will  be  induced  to  give  their  patronage  and  support  to  this  work,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  (it  having  met  the  approbation  of 

several  of  the  most  distinguished  astronomers  of  America,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Rittenhouse,)  but  from  similar  motives  to  those  which  induced 
the  editors  to  give  this  calculation  the  preference,  —  the  :Trdent  desire  of  draw- 
ing modest  merit  from  obscurity,  and  controverting  the  long-established  illiberal 
prejudice  against  the  blacks.'* 

The  title  of  his  almanac  is  given  below  as  a  matter  of  historic 
interest. 

T^enjamin  Banneker's  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Maryland* 
Almanac  and  Ephemeris,  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1792,  being  Bissextile  or 
leap  year,  and  the  sixteenth  year  of  American  Independence,  which  commenced 
July  4,  1776:  containing  the  motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the  true  places  and 
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aspects  of  the  Planets,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  Sun,  and  the  rising,  setting, 
and  southing,  place  and  age  of  the  Moon,  &c.  The  Lunations,  Conjunctions, 
Eclipses,  Judgment  of  the  Weather,  Festivals,  and  remarlcable  dajrs.** 

He  had  evidently  read  Mr.  JefiEerson's  Notes  on  Virginia ;  and 
touched  by  the  humane  sentiment  there  exhibited,  as  well  as- 
aaddened  by  the  doubt  expressed  respecting  the  intellect  of  the 
Negro,  Banneker  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  first  almanac,  acoooK 
panied  by  a  letter  which  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  racei  and  in 
itself,  was  a  refutation  of  the  charge  that  the  Negro  had  no  inteU 
lectual  outcome. 

'*  MAaytANO,  BAtTiMORB  County,  Augoit  \%  xj^ 

Sir, 

"  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  greatness  u{  the  freedom  I  take  with  ytm  on 
the  present  occasion ;  a  liberty  which  seemed  scarcely  allowable,  when  I 
reflected  on  that  distinguished  and  dignified  statimi  in  which  you  stand,  and  the 
almost  general  prejudice  which  is  so  prevalent  in  the  world  against  those  of  mjr 
complexion. 

"  It  is  a  truth  too  well  attested,  to  need  a  proof  here,  that  we  are  a  race  of 
beings,  who  have  long  laboured  under  the  abuse  and  censure  of  the  world : 
that  we  have  long  been  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of  contempt :  and  considered 
rather  as  brutish  than  human,  and  scarcely  capable  of  mental  endowments. 

"  I  hope  1  may  salcl)  admit,  in  consequence  of  the  report  which  has^ 
reached  me,  that  you  are  a  man  far  less  inflexible  in  sentiments  of  this  nature,, 
than  many  others ;  that  you  are  measurably  friendly,  and  well  disposed  towards 
us ;  and  that  you  are  willing  to  lend  your  aid  and  assistance  for  our  relief  from 
those  many  distresses,  and  numerous  calamities,  to  which  we  are  reduced. 

"  If  this  is  founded  in  truth.  I  apprehend  you  will  embrace  every  opportu- 
nity to  eradicate  that  train  of  ab.surd  and  false  ideas  and  opinions,  which  so- 
generally  i)revail  with  res])ect  to  us:  and  that  your  seniinieiii>  are  concurrent 
with  mine,  which  are,  that  one  universal  Father  hath  given  being  to  us  all;  that 
lie  hath  not  only  made  us  all  of  one  flesh,  but  that  He  hath  also,  without  par- 
tiality, aflEorded  us  all  the  same  sensations,  and  endowed  us  all  with  the  same 
faculties;  and  that  however  variable  we  may  be  in  society  or  rell|pon,  however 
diversified  in  situation  or  in  colour,  we  areidl  of  the  same  fomily,  and  stand  in 
the  Same  relation  to  Him. 

"  If  these  are  sentiments  of  wliich  you  arc  fully  persuaded,  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  it  is  the  indisi)ensal)le  duty  of  those,  who  maintain  for  them- 
selves the  rights  of  human  nature,  and  who  profess  the  obligations  of  Chri.s- 
tianity,  to  extend  their  powers  and  influence  to  the  relief  of  every  part  of  ihe 
human  race,  from  whatever  burden  or  oppression  they  may  unjustly  labour 
under;  and  this,  I  apprehend,  a  full  conviction  of  the  truth  and  obligation  o( 
these  principles  should  lead  aU  to. 

"I  have  loner  been  convinced,  that  if  your  love  for  yourselves,  and  for 
those  inesfirnable  laws  which  preserved  to  you  the  rights  of  human  nature,  was 
founded  on  sincerity  you  could  not  but  be  solicitous,  that  every  ir(li\ idual.  of 
whatever  rank  or  distinction,  might  with  you  equally  enjoy  the  ble-ssings 
thereof;  neither  could  you  rest  satisfied  short  of  the  most  active  eiTusioa  of 
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your  exertions,  in  order  to  their  promotion  from  any  state  of  degradation,  to* 
which  the  unjustifiable  cnidty  and  barbarism  of  men  may  have  reduced  them. 

"I  freely  and  cheerfxilly  acknowledge,  that  I  am  of  the  African  race,  and 
in  that  colour  which  is  natural  to  them,  of  the  deepest  dye;  and  it  is  under  a 
sense  ot  tlic  most  profound  gratitude  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  Universe, 
that  I  now  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  not  under  that  state  of  tyrannical  tliral- 
doni,  and  inhuman  captivity,  to  which  too  many  of  my  brethren  are  doomed, 
but  that  I  have  abundantly  tasted  of  the  fruition  of  those  blessings,  which 
proceed  from  that  free  and  unequalled  liberty  with  which  you  are  favoured ; 
and  which  I  hope  you  will  willingly  allow  you  have  mercifully  received,  from 
the  immediate  hand  of  that  Being  from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  and 
perfect  gift. 

"Suffer  me  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  time,  in  which  the  arms  of  the 
British  crown  were  exerted,  with  everv  powerful  effort,  in  order  to  reduce  vou 
to  a  state  of  servitude :  look  back,  I  entreat  you,  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to 
which  you  were  exposed;  reflect  on  that  poffod  in  which  every  human  aid 
appeared  unavailable,  and  in  which  even  hope  and  fortitude  wore  the  aspect  of 
inabUity  to  the  conflict,  and  you  cannot  but  be  led  to  a  serious  and  gratefuK 
sense  of  your  miraculous  and  providential  preservation ;  you  cannot  but 
acknowledge,  that  the  present  freedom  and  tranquillity  which  you  enjoy,  you; 
have  mercifully  received,  and  that  it  is  the  peculiar  Vjlessin^  of  heaven. 

"This,  Sir,  was  a  time  when  you  clearly  saw  into  the  injustice  of  a  state  of 
Slavery,  and  in  which  you  had  just  apprehensions  of  tlie  liorrors  of  its  contli- 
tion.  It  was  then  that  your  abhorrence  thereof  was  so  excited,  that  )ou 
publicly  held  forth  this  true  and  invaluable  doctrine,  which  is  worthy  to  be 
recorded  and  remembered  in  all  succeeding  ages :  *  We  hold  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  and  that  among  these  are,  life,  iiber^, 
and  the  pursuit  of  haj)piness.' 

♦'Here,  was  a  time  in  which  your  tender  feelings  for  yourselves  had 
engaged  you  thus  to  declare;  you  were  then  impressed  with  proper  ideas  of 
the  great  violation  of  liberty,  and  the  free  possession  of  those  blessings,  to 
which  you  were  entitled  by  nature ;  but,  sir,  how  pitiable  is  it  to  reflect,  that 
although  you  were  so  fully  convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Father  of 
Mankind,  and  of  his  equal  and  impartial  distribution  of  these  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  be  bath  conferred  upon  them,  that  you  should  at  the  same  time 
counteract  his  mercies,  in  detaining  liy  fraud  and  violence,  so  numerous  a  part 
of  mv  brethren  under  groaning  captivity  and  cruel  oppression,  tliat  you  should 
at  the  -same  time  be  found  guilty  of  that  most  criminal  act,  which  you  profess- 
edly detested  in  others,  with  respect  to  yourselves. 

**  Your  knowledge  of  the  situation  of  my  brethren  is  too  extensive  to  need 
a  recital  here ;  neither  shall  I  presume  to  prescribe  methods  by  which  they 
may  be  relieved,  otherwise  than  by  recommending  to  you  and  all  others,  to 
wean  yourselves  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which  ycm  have  imbibed  with 
respect  to  them,  and  as  Job  proposed  to  his  friends,  'put  xour  soul  in  their 
soul's  stead;'  thus  shall  your  hearts  be  enlarged  with  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence towards  them ;  and  thus  shall  you  need  neither  the  direction  of  myself  or 
others,  in  what  manner  to  proceed  herein. 

**And  now,  sir,  althougli  my  sympathy  and  affection  lor  my  brethren  hatb 
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caused  my  enlatgement  tfius  far,  I  ardently  hope,  that  your  candour  and  geor 
«rosity  will  plead  with  you  in  my  behali*  when  I  atate  that  it  was  not  originaHy 
my  design ;  but  having  taken  up  my  pen  in  order  to  present  a  copy  of  an 
almanac  which  I  have  calculated  for  the  succeeding  year,  I  was  unexpectedly 

led  thereto. 

"Tliis  calculation  is  the  production  of  my  arduous  study,  in  my  advance<l 
stage  of  life  ;  for  having  long  had  unbounded  desires  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  secrets  of  nature,  I  have  had  to  gratify  my  curiosity  herein  tlirough 
-my  own  assiduous  application  to  astronomical  study,  in  which  I  need  not 
recount  to  you  the  many  diflkulties  and  disadvantages  which  I  have  had  to 
«ncounter. 

**And  although  I  had  almost  declined  to  make  my  calculation  for  the 
'ensuing  year.  In  consequence  of  the  time  which  I  had  allotted  for  it  being 
taken  up  at  the  federal  territory,  by  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrew  Ellicott,  yet  I 
industriously  ai>])!ied  myself  thereto,  and  hope  I  have  ncromplislicd  it  with 
correctness  and  accuracy.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  direct  a  copy  to  you, 
which  T  humbly  request  you  will  favourably  receive ;  and  although  you  may 
have  the  opportunity  of  perusing  it  after  its  publication,  yet  I  desire  to  send  ii 
to  you  in  manuscript  previous  thereto,  that  thereby  you  might  not  only  have  an 
•earlier  inspection,  but  that  you  might  also  view  it  in  my  own  handwriting. 

**  And  now,  sir,  I  shall  conclude,  and  subscribe  myself,  with  the  most  pfo- 
found  respect, 

*'  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

**  Benjamin  Bannbux." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Washington,  sent  the  great  N^ro  the  following  courteous 
reply: — 

"  PHILAPELrHI \.   Au^.  50,  I79I. 

"Sir,  —  I  thank  you  since! cl\  lor  your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  and  tor 
the  almanac  it  contained.  Nobody  \vi.->lies  more  than  I  do  to  sec  such  proofs 
as  you  exhibit,  that  Nature  has  given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to 
those  of  the  other  colors  <^  men,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  want  of  them 
is  owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  their  existence,  both  In  Africa  and 
America.  I  can  add,  with  truth,  that  no  one  wishes  more  ardently  to  see  a 
good  system  commenced  for  nusing  the  condition,  both  of  their  body  and  mind, 
to  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  fast  as  the  imbecility  of  their  present  existence,  and 
other  circumstances  wliich  cannot  be  ne<;lected.  will  admit.  I  have  t.iken  the 
liberty  of  sending  your  almanac  to  Monsieur  de  CondorccL,  Secretary  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  and  members  of  the  Philanthropic  Society, 
because  I  considered  it  a  document  to  which  your  whole  color  had  a  right,  for 
their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them. 

*•  I  am,  with  great  esteem,  sir, 

**  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

•*ThO.  jEFtEB^OM. 

IfiL  Bkmamin  B annbkkr,  near  EUicott's  | 
Lower  Mills,  Baltimore  county.**  *  ) 

<  J«ff«iMn*s  Woritt,  vol.  iiL  pb  J91. 
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The  only  time  Banneker  was  ever  absent  from  his  home  any 
distance  was  when  "the  Commissioners  to  run  the  lines  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  "  —  then  known  as  the  "  Federal  Territory  " 
—  invited  him  to  accompany  them  upon  their  mission.  Mr. 
Norris  says :  — 

'^Banneker's  deportment  throughout  the  whole  of  this  engagement,  secured 
their  respect,  and  there  is  good  authority  for  bdieving,  that  bis  endowments 

led  the  commissioners  to  overtook  the  color  of  his  skin,  to  converse  with  faim 

freely,  and  enjoy  the  clearness  and  originality  of  his  remarks  on  various 
subjects.  It  is  a  fact,  that  they  honored  him  with  an  invitation  to  a  daily  seat 
at  their  table ;  but  this,  with  his  usual  modesty,  he  declined.  They  then 
ordered  a  side  table  laid  for  him,  in  the  same  apartment  with  tin  ln^L■lves.  On 
his  return,  he  called  to  give  an  account  of  his  engagcmenib.  at  tiie  liouse  of 
one  of  his  friends.  He  arrived  on  horseback,  dressed  in  his  usual  costume ; — 
a  full  suit  of  drab  cloth,  surmounted  by  a  broad  brimmed  beaver  hat.  He 
seemed  to  have  been  re-animated  by  the  presence  of  the  eminent  men  widi 
whom  he  had  mingled  ui  the  District,  and  gave  a  full  account  of  their 
proceedings.** 

His  habits  of  study  were  rather  peculiar.  At  nightfall, 
wrapped  in  a  great  cloak,  he  would  lie  prostrate  upon  the  ground, 
where  he  spent  the  night  in  contemplation  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  At  sunrise  he  would  retire  to  his  dwelling,  where  he 
spent  a  portion  of  the  day  in  repose.  But  as  he  seemed  to 
require  less  sleep  than  most  people,  he  employed  the  hours  of  the 
afternoons  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  trimming  of  fruit- 
trees,  or  in  observing  the  habits  and  flight  of  his  bees.  When 
his  service  and  attention  were  not  required  out-doors,  he  busied 
himself  with  his  books,  papers,  and  mathematical  instruments,  at 
a  large  oval  table  in  his  house.  The  situation  of  Banneker's 
dwelling  was  one  which  would  be  admired  by  every  lover  of 
nature,  and  furnished  a  fine  field  for  the  observation  of  celestial 
phenomena.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  from  the  Patapsco  River, 
and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the  near  and  distant  hills  upon  its 
banks,  which  have  been  so  justly  celebrated  for  their  picturesque 
bcuity.  A  never-failing  spring  issiicil  trum  bcncalh  a  large 
golden-willow  tree  in  the  midst  of  his  orchard.'  The  whole  sit- 
uation was  charming,  inspiring,  and  no  doubt  helped  him  in  the 
solution  of  difficult  problems. 

There  is  no  reliable  data  to  enlighten  us  as  to  the  day  of  his 
death ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  lived  near  him,  and  their 

'  See  Norris.  paper  on  lianocker. 
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descendants,  that  he  died  in  the  fall  of  1804.  It  was  a  bright, 
besutiful  day,  and  feeling  unwell  he  walked  out  on  the  hills  to 
enjoy  the  sunlight  and  air.  During  his  walk  he  came  across  a 
neighbor,  to  whom  he  complained  of  being  sick.    They  both 

returned  to  his  house,  where,  after  lying  down  upon  his  couch, 
he  became  speechless,  and  died  peacefully.  During  a  previous 
sickness  he  had  charged  his  sisters,  Minta  Black  and  Molly 
Morten,  that,  so  soon  as  he  was  dead,  all  the  books,  instruments, 
etc.,  which  Mr.  lUlicott  had  loaned  him,  should  be  taken  back  to 
the  benevolent  lender ;  and,  as  a  token  of  his  gratitude,  all  his 
manuscripts  containing  all  his  almanacs,  his  obscrMtions  and 
writings  on  various  subjects,  his  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  and 
that  gentleman's  reply,  etc.,  were  given  to  Mr.  Ellicott.*  On  the 
day  of  his  death,  faithful  to  the  instructions  of  their  brother, 
Banneker's  sisters  had  all  the  articles  moved  to  Mr.  Ellicott's 
house ;  and  their  arrival  was  the  first  sad  news  of  the  astrono* 
mer's  death.  To  the  promptness  of  these  girls  in  carry  ing  out 
his  orders  is  the  gratitude  of  the  friends  of  science  due  for  the 
preservation  of  the  results  of  Banneker's  labors.  During  the 
performance  of  the  last  sad  rites  at  the  grave,  two  days  after 
his  death,  his  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire.  It  burnt  so 
rapidly  that  it  was  imjiossible  to  save  any  thing :  so  his  clock 
and  other  personal  property  perished  in  the  flames.  He  had 
given  to  nno  of  his  sisters  a  feather-bed,  ui)on  which  he  had  slept 
for  many  years  ;  and  she,  fortunately  and  thoughtfully,  removed 
it  when  he  died,  and  prized  it  as  the  only  memorial  of  her  dis- 
tinguished  brother.  Some  years  after,  she  had  occasion  to  open 
the  bed,  when  she  discovered  a  purse  of  money — another  illus- 
tration of  his  careful  habits  and  frugality. 

Benjamin  Banneker  was  known  favorably  on  two  continents, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  most  intelligent  and  dis- 
tinguished Negro  in  the  United  States. 

FULLER  THE  IfATHElCATICIAN. 

One  of  the  standing  arguments  against  the  Negro  was,  that  he 
lacked  the  faculty  of  solving  mathematical  problems.   This  charge 

*  All  of  Uanncker's  literary  remains  were  published  by  J.  H.  B.  LaUobe  in  the  Maryland 
Hbtoriod  Society,  and  m  the  Manrbnd  Cfttonifarion  Jewml  b  184$.  The  Menoir  of  Pmiiihit 
was  soaMmhat  mamd  fay  a  too  precipitous  and  aealoiia  attempt  to  picedi  the  doctotoe  ef  cbb> 
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^ras  made  without  a  disposition  to  allow  him  ati  opportunity  to 
submit  himself  to  a  proper  test  It  was  equivalent  to  putting  out 
a  man's  eyes,  and  then  asserting  boldly  that  he  cannot  see ;  of 
manacling  his  ankles,  and  charging  him  with  the  inability  to  run* 
But  notwithstanding  all  the  prohibitions  against  instructing  the 
Negro,  and  his  far  remove  from  intellectual  stimulants,  the  sub- 
ject to  whom  attention  is  now  called  had  within  his  own  untutored 
intellect  the  elements  of  a  s^reat  mathematician. 

Thomas  Fuller,  fanuHarly  known  as  the  Virginia  Calculatory 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  stolen,  and 
sold  into  .slavery  in  Vir.::^inia,  where  he  found  himself  the  property 
of  a  planter  residini;  ahf)ut  four  miles  from  Alexandria.  He  did 
not  understand  the  art  of  reading  or  writing,  but  by  a  marvellous 
faculty  wa<  nble  to  jiiTform  the  most  difficult  calculations.  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a 
gentleman  residing  in  Manchester,  Eng.,  says  that  hearing  of  the 
phenomenal  mathematical  powers  of  Negro  Tom,"  he,  in  com* 
pany  with  other  gentlemen  passing;  through  Virginia*  sent  for 
him.  One  of  the  gentlemen  asked  him  how  many  seconds  a  man 
of  seventy  years,  some  odd  months,  weeks,  and  days,  had  lived. 
He  gave  the  exact  number  in  a  minute  and  a  half.  The  gentle- 
man took  a  pen,  and  after  some  figuring  told  Tom  he  must 
be  mistaken,  as  the  number  was  too  great.  "  'Top,  massa  I " 
exclaimed  Tom,  "you  hab  left  out  de  leap-years  t"  And  sure 
enough,  on  including  the  leap-years  in  the  calculation,  the  number 
given  by  Tom  Mras  correct. 

"  Me  was  visited  by  William  Hartshorn  and  Samuel  Coates,"  says  Mr. 
Needles,  "of  this  city  (Philadelphia),  and  gave  correct  answers  to  all  their 
questions  :  such  as,  How  many  seconds  there  are  in  a  year  and  a  half.'  In  two 
minutes  he  answered  47,304,000.  How  many  seconds  in  seventy  years,  seven* 
teen  days,  twelve  boon  ?  In  one  minute  and  a  half,  2,iio^5oo^8oa< 

That  he  was  a  prodigy,  no  one  will  question.'  He  was  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  The  following  appeared  in  several  news- 
papers at  the  time  of  his  death : — 

"  Died  —  Negro  Tom.  the  famous  African  calculator,  aged  80  years.  He 
was  the  j^roperty  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cox,  of  Alexandria.  Tom  was  a  very 
black  man.  He  was  brought  to  this  country  at  the  age  o£  fourteen,  and  was 
sold  as  a  slave  with  many  of  his  unfortunata  ooimtiymen.  This  man  was  a 

'  Ncodlct's  Hist  Monoir  of  the  Ftan.  Sodely  f  or  FkomotiBg  tlie  AboKties  «<  Shmnr,  p.  ja^ 
*  J.  P.  Briaotde  Warrilk^Tmvdsiii  tiioU.  S.,  vol  i.  p.  04^ 
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prodigy.  Thoui^  he  could  neither  read  nor  write,  he  had  perfectly  acqmred 

the  use  of  enumeration.  He  could  give  the  num!)erof  months,  days,  weelca^ 
hours,  minutes,  and  seconds,  for  any  period  of  time  that  a  person  chose  to 
mention,  allowing  in  his  calculations  for  all  the  leap  years  that  happened  in  the 
time.  He  would  give  the  nuniljer  nf  poles,  yards,  feet,  inches,  and  Inrlcv-torns 
in  a  given  distance  —  say,  the  diameter  of  the  earth'i.  orbit  —  and  in  ever)' 
calculation  he  would  produce  the  true  answer  in  less  time  than  ninety4iine  out 
of  a  hundred  men  would  take  with  their  pens.  And  what  was,  perhaps,  more 
extraordinary,  though  interrupted  in  the  progress  of  his  calculations,  and 
engaged  in  discourse  upon  any  other  subject,  his  operations  were  not  thereby 
in  the  least  deranged  ;  he  would  go  on  wliero  he  left  off,  and  could  give  any  and 
all  of  the  stages  through  which  the  calculation  had  passed. 

''Tims  died  Negro  Tom,  this  untan<,'ht  arithmetician,  this  untutored 
scholar.  Had  his  opportunities  of  improvement  been  equal  to  those  oi  liiou- 
sands  of  his  fdlow^nen,  neither  the  Royal  Society  of  Lcmdon,  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Paris,  nor  even  a  Newton  himself  need  have  been  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  him  a  brother  in  science."  > 

DERHAM  THE  PHYSICIAN. 

Through  all  time  the  science  of  medicine  has  been  regarded 
as  ranking  among  the  most  intricate  and  delicate  pursuits  man 
could  follow.    Our  Saviour  was  called  ''the  Great  Physician,"  and 

St.  Luke  "  the  beloved  physician.**  No  profession  brin^  a  man 
so  near  to  humanity,  and  no  other  class  of  men  have  a  higher 
social  standing  than  those  who  are  consecrated  to  the  "art  of 
healing."  Such  a  position  demands  of  a  man  not  only  profound 
research  in  the  field  of  medicine,  but  the  rarest  intellectiial  and 
st)cial  gifts  and  accomplishments.  For  a  Negro  to  gain  such  i 
position  in  the  nineteenth  century  would  require  merit  of  im usual 
order.  But  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  slavery  had  cast  its 
long,  dark  shadows  over  the  entire  life  of  the  nation,  for  a  Negro, 
born  and  reared  a  slave,  to  obtain  fame  in  medicine  second  to 
none  on  the  continent,  was  an  achievement  that  justly  challenged 
the  admiration  of  the  civilized  world. 

Dr.  James  Derham  was  born  a  slave  in  Philadelphia  in  1762. 
His  master  was  a  physician.  James  was  taught  to  read  and  writer 
and  early  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  his  master  in  compound- 
ing medicines.  Endowed  with  more  than  average  intelligence,  he 
took  a  great  liking  to  the  science  of  medicine,  and  absorbed  all  the 
information  that  came  within  his  observation.  On  the  death  of  his 
master  he  was  sold  to  the  surgeon  of  the  Sixteenth  British  Regi- 


I  Coliiiiibian  Centtml  of  Botton,  Dec  99^  1790L 
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ment,  at  that  time  stationed  in  Philadelphia.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  be  was  sold  to  Dr.  Robert  Dove  of  New  Orleans,  a  humane 
and  intelligent  man,  who  employed  him  as  his  assistant  in  a  large 
business.  He  grew  in  a  knowledge  of  his  profession  every  day, 
was  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  the  trusts  reposed  in 
him,  and  thereby  gained  the  confidence  of  his  master.  Dr.  Dove 
was  so  much  pleased  with  htm,  that  he  offered  him  his  freedom 
upon  very  easy  terms,  requiring  only  two  or  three  years'  service. 
At  the  end  of  the  time  desii;nated,  Dr.  Derham  entered  into 
the  practice  of  medicine  upon  his  own  account.  He  acquired  the 
English,  French,  and  Spanish  languages  so  as  to  speak  them 
fluently,  and  built  up  a  practice  in  a  short  time  worth  three  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.'  He  married,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
Episcopal  Church,  in  1788,  and  at  twenty-six  years  of  age  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  New 
Orleans. 

Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphiat  in  '*  The  American  Museum "  for 
January,  1789,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  this  distinguished 
"Negro  physician."   Says  Dr.  Rush, — 

I  have  conversed  with  him  upon  most  of  the  acute  and  eindemic  diseases 
of  the  country  where  he  lives.   I  expected  to  have  suggested  some  new  medU 

cines  to  him,  but  he  suggested  many  more  to  me.  He  is  very  modest  and 
enuMci^ing  in  his  manners.  He  speaks  French  fluently,  and  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  Spanish."  * 

Phillis  Wheatley  has  been  mentioned  already.  So,  in  the  midst 
of  darkness  and  oppression,  the  Negro  race  in  America,  without 
the  use  of  the  Christian  church,  schoolhouse,  or  printing-press, 
produced  a  poetess^  an  astronomer,  a  mathematician^  and  a  physician^ 
who,  had  they  been  white,  would  have  received  monuments  and 
grateful  memorials  at  the  hands  of  their  countrymen.  But  even 
their  color  cannot  rob  them  of  the  immortality  their  genius 
earned. 

*  Briawt  de  WarvUIc^  New  Tnvds  in  tfie  U.  S.,  ed.  1794,  vol.  L  p.  94a. 

'  For  an  account  of  Ful'er  an  1  Dorham,  see  De  la  Litt6rature  des  Nacres,  ou  Rechercliei 
•cr  Icure  Facult^s  intcncctticlles,  leurs  Qualities  momlc;  et  knir  Litt6ratiire;  snivics  de  Notices  sur 
U  Vie  et  les  Ouvragcs  des  Nigres  qui  se  sont  distingu6s  dans  Ics  Sciences,  les  Lettres  et  Ics  Arts. 
Pte  H.  GRiooiMB,  andcB  ^Hque  de  Bids,  menlm  dn  S^oat  eonsenratenr,  de  I'lostitat  natioos], 
dslaSoGia^foratedeeSciemdeGtttiiigiie^elc.  Fub:  HOCCCVm. 

''S  «^ 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

« 

SLAVERY  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

i;75-i783. 

FMCRBss  of  thb  Slave-Trade.  —  A  Gkfat  War  for  ttik  EMAscirATioN  of  t\\v.  Colonies  from 
POUTICAL  BOMOACB.  — CONOmON  OF  THB  SoUTHBKN  StaTKS  DURING  THB  WaR.— Thb  VuKUMA 
•  DsCtARAllOH  OP  RJGHTB.  —  tmnCKATB  LBCISLATIOIf  ACAlltST  SlATCRT  DBMAKDBD.  APVK«TIS»- 

MENT   FROM  "  TlIK    InDEI'ENDENT   ChKOSICLE.  " — PETITION   OK    M  AS?iACUr->ETTS    Sl_\VES.  —  AS 

Act  ntBVBMTiNC  thb  Practicb  of  holdihc  Pbrsons  in  Slavery.— ADVBRTtsBMBMTs  nwM 
**  Thb  CoMnMBirTAi.  Jourmal.  " — A  Law  mssbd  in  Virqikia  tunrmc  thb  RicHTt  or  SiAVks. 
—  Law  bmancifatinc  all  Slaves  who  served  in  the  Armv.  —  New  York  promises  hbh 
Nbcro  Soldibrs  Frbbdom.— a  Conscibmtious  Minoritv  in  Favob  or  thb  Aboutiom  or  m 
Slavb-T^uob.— Slavbbv  vloqkiihbb  DVBme  titK  Emabh  RsroumoiMHr  FtaooD. 

THE  thunder  of  the  guns  of  the  Revolution  did  not  drown 
the  voice  of  the  auctioneer.  The  slave-trade  went  on.  A 
great  war  for  the  emancipation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
political  bondage  into  which  the  British  Parliament  fain  would 
precipitate  them  did  not  depreciate  the  market  Value  of  human 
flesh.  Those  whose  hearts  were  not  enlisted  in  the  war  skulked 
in  the  rear,  and  .L;loated  over  the  blood-stained  shekels  they  wrung 
from  the  domestic  slave-trade.  While  the  precarious' condition  of 
the  Southern  States  during  the  war  made  legislation  in  support 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  impolitic,  there  were,  nevertheless, 
many  severe  laws  in  force  during,  this  entire  period.  In  the  New 
England  and  Middle  States  there  was  heard  an  occasional  voice 
for  the  oppressed  ;  but  it  was  generally  strangled  at  the  earliest 
moment  of  its  b<  in^,  by  that  hell-born  child,  avarice.  On  the  2ist 
of  September,  I776»  William  Gordon  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  wrote, — 

"The  Virginians  begin  their  Decl.iration  of  Rights  with  saying,  'that  all 
men  are  born  equally  free  and  indcpciulcut,  and  have  certain  inherent  natural 
rights,  of  which  they  cannot,  by  any  compact,  deprive  themselves  or  their  pos- 
terity; among  which  are  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  Ubtrty^  The  Congress 
declare  that  they  *hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created 
tqual^  that  Aey  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalifnahle  rii^hts^ 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty  and  pursuit  of  bajipiness.'  The  Continent 
has  rung  with  affirmations  of  the  like  import  If  these,  Gentlemen,  are  our 
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genuine  <5cnt!ments,  and  we  are  not  provoking  the  Deity,  by  acting  hypocriti- 
cally to  serve  a  turn,  let  us  apply  earnestly  and  heartily  to  the  extirpation  of 
slavery  from  among  ourselves.  Let  the  State  allow  of  nothing  beyond  servi- 
tude lor  a  stipulated  number  of  years,  and  that  only  lor  seven  or  eiglit,  when 
persons  are  of  age,  or  till  they  are  of  age:  and  let  the  descendants  of  the 
Africans  bom  among  us,  be  viewed  as  free-born ;  and  be  wholly  at  their  own 
disposal  when  one^d-twenty,  the  latter  part  of  which  age  will  compensate  for 
the  expense  of  infancy,  education,  and  so  on.** 

No  one  gave  heed  Two  months  later,  Nov.  14,  there  appeared 
m  "The  Independent  Chronicle"  of  Boston  a  plan  for  gradual 
emancipation ;  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  same 
paper  there  appeared  a  communication  demanding  specific  and 
immediate  legislation  against  slavery.  But  all  seemed  vain: 
there  wer*e  few  moral  giants  among  the  friends  of  "liberty  for 
all ;"  and  the  comparative  silence  of  the  press  and  pulpit  gave  the 
advocates  of  human  slavery  an  easy  victory. 

•Boston,  the  home  of  Warren,  and  the  city  that  witnessed  the 
first  holy  offering  to  liberty,  busied  herself  thronr:^h  all  the  peril- 
ous vears  of  the  war  in  buvinfr  and  sellin<r  human  bein^is.  The 
following  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  advertisements  that  appeared 
in  the  papers  of  the  city  of  Boston  during  the  war :  *  — 

From  "The  Independent  Chronicle,"  Oct  3,  1776: — 

"  To  be  SOLD  A  stout,  hearty,  likely  Negro  Girl,  tu  for  citlier  Town  or 
Country.   Inquire  of  Mr.  Andrew  Gillespie,  Dorchester^  Octo,  i.,  1776.'* 

From  the  same,  Oct.  10:  — 

**  A  hearty  Negro  Man,  with  a  small  sum  of  Money  to  be  given  away." 
From  the  same,  Nov.  28 :  — 

"To  Sell  —  A  Hearty  likely  Xf.gro  Wench  aljout  12  or  13  Years  of 
Age,  has  had  the  Small  Pox,  can  wash,  iron,  card,  and  spin,  etc.,  for  no  other 
Fault  but  for  want  of  Employ." 

From  the  same,  Feb.  27,  1777  :  — 

"WANTED  a  Negro  Girl  between  12  and  20  Years  of  Age,  for  which 
a  good  Price  will  bcT  given,  if  she  can  be  recommended." 

From  "The  Continental  Journal,"  April  3,  1777:  — 

**To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Negro  Man,  twenty-two  years  old,  has  had  the 
small-pox,  can  do  any  sort  of  business;  sold  for  want  of  employment" 

'  See  bUvery  in  Mass.,  p.  178. 
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"To  bt  SOLD,  a  \xtfst,  conunodious  Dwelliiig  House,  Ban,  and  Om- 
bouses,  with  any  quantity  of  bud  from  i  to  50  acres,  as  the  Purchaser  shall 
choose  within  5  miles  of  Boston.  Also  a  smart  well-tempered  Negro  Bov 
of  14  years  old,  not  to  go  out  of  this  State  and  sold  for  i^years  omfy,  if  Aitoih 
Hmues  to  behave  welW* 

From  "The  Independent  Chronicle,"  May  8,  1777: — 

*^To  bi  SOLD,  for  want  of  employ,  a  likely  strong  Negro  Girl,  about  \% 
years  old,  understands  all  sorts  of  household  business,  and  can  be  well  recom- 
mended." 

The  stranp:e  and  trying  vicissitudes  through  which  the  colonics 
had  passed  exposed  their  hypocrisy,  revealed  the  weakness  of 
their  government,  and  forced  them  to  another  attempt  at  the  extir- 
pation of  slavery.  The  valorous  conduct  of  the  Negro  soldiers  in 
the  army  had  greatly  encouraged  their  friends  and  emboldened 
their  brethren,  who  still  suffered  from  the  curse  of  slavery.  The 
latter  were  not  silent  when  an  opportunity  presented  to  claim  the 
rights  they  felt  their  due.  On  the  1 8th  of  March,  1777,  the  fol- 
lowing petition  was  addressed,  by  the  slaves  in  Boston,  to  the 
Legislature: — 

"PETITION  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  SLAVE& 

**  The  petition  of  a  great  number  of  negroes,  who  are  detained  hi  a  state  of 
slavery  m  the  very  bowels  of  a  free  and  Christian  country,  humbly  show> 
ing»— 

<*  That  your  petitioners  apprehend  that  they  have,  in  common  with  all  other 
men,  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  that  freedom,  which  the  great  Parent 
the  universe  hath  bestowed  equally  on  all  mankind,  and  which  they  have  never 

forfeited  by  any  compact  or  agreement  whatever.  But  they  were  unjustly 
dragged  by  the  cruel  hand  of  power  from  their  dearest  friends,  and  some  of 
them  even  torn  from  the  embraces  of  their  tender  parents,  —  from  a  f)opuious, 
pleasant  and  plentiful  country,  and  in  violation  of  tiie  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  tender  feelings  of  humanity,  brought  hither 
to  be  sold  like  beasts  of  burthen,  and,  like  them,  condemned  to  slavery  for  life 
~ among  a  people  possessing  the  mild  religion  of  Jesus — a  people  not  inseo>  ^ 
sible  of  the  sweets  of  national  freedom,  nor  without  a  spirit  to  resent  the  unjust 
endeavors  of  others  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  bondage  and  subjection. 

"Your  Honors  need  not  to  be  informed  that  a  life  of  slavery  like  that  of 
your  iietitioners,  deprived  of  every  social  privilege,  of  every  tiling  requisite  to 
render  life  even  tolerable,  is  far  worse  than  non-existence. 

In  imitation  of  the  laudable  example  of  the  good  people  of  these  States, 
your  petitioners  have  long  and  patiently  waited  the  event  of  petition  after 
petition,  by  them  presented  to  the  legislative  body  of  this  State,  and  cannot  but 
with  grief  reflect  that  their  success  has  been  but  too  similar. 
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"They  csunot  but  express  their  astonishment  that  it  has  never  been  con- 
tideredt  that  every  principle  from  which  America  has  acted,  in  the  course  of  her 
iishaiq>y  difficulties  with  Great  Britain,  bears  stronger  than  a  thousand  argu- 
ments  in  favor  of  your  humble  petitioners.  They  therefore  humbly  beseech 

Your  Honors  to  give  their  petition  its  due  weight  and  consideration,  and  cause 
an  act  of  the  legislature  to  be  passed,  whereby  they  ma\  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  freedom,  which  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men.  and  their 
children  (who  were  bom  in  this  land  of  liberty)  may  not  be  held  as  slaves  after 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  So  may  the  inhabitants  of  this 
State  (no  longer  chaigeaUe  with  the  inconsistency  of  acting  themselves  the 
port  which  they  condemn  and  oppose  m  others)  be  prospered  in  their  gloriooa 
strngg^  for  liberty,  and  have  those  blessings  secured  to  them  by  Heaven,  oC 
which  benevolent  minds  cannot  wish  to  deprive  their  fellownnen. 
"  And  yonr  petidoncrs,  as  in  duQr  bound,  shall  ever  pray : — 

Lancaster  Hux, 
Peter  Bess. 
Brister  Slenfen, 
Pkin(  K  Hai  l, 

Jack  Piekfont,  [his  x  m  uk.] 
Nero  Funelo,  [his  X  mark.] 

Newport  Sumner,  [his  x  mark.]* 

The  following  entry,  bearing  the  same  date,  was  made: — 

''A  petition  of  Lancaster  HiU,  and  a  number  of  other  Negroes,  praying  the 
Court  to  take  into  consideration  their  state  of  bondage,  and  pass  an  act  whereby 

they  may  be  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  freedom  which  is  the  natural 
riu'ht  of  all  men.  Read  and  committed  to  Judge  Sargent,  Mr.  Dalton,  Mr> 
Appleton,  Col.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  Story." 

There  is  no  record  of  the  action  of  the  committee,  if  any  were 
ever  had ;  but  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the  Legislature,  Monday, 
June  9^  a  bill  was  introduced  to  prevent  "the  Practice  of 
holding  persons  in  Slavery."  It  was  "read  a  first  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  again  on  Friday  next,  at  10  o'clock  a.u." 
Accordingly,  on  the  13th  of  June,  the  bill  was  "read  a  second 
time,  and  after  Debate  thereon,  it  was  moved  and  seconded,  That 
the  same  lie  upon  the  Tabic,  and  that  Application  be  made  to 
Congress  on  the  subject  thereof;  and  the  Oiiestion  bcini;  put.  it 
passed  in  the  alTirmativc,  and  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Wendell,  and  Col. 
Orne,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  prepare  a  letter  to  Congre.ss 
accordingly,  and  report."  The  last  action,  as  far  as  indicated  by 
the  journal,  was  had  on  Saturday,  June  14,  when  "  tlie  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  a  Letter  to  Congress,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Bill  for  preventing  the  Practice  of  holding  Persons  in 
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Slavery,  reported."  It  was  "  Read  and  ordered  to  lie."  '  And 
so  it  did  "lie,"  for  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter. 

Judge  Sargent,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
on  tiie  1 8th  of  March,  I///*  was  doubtless  the  author  of  the  £ol« 
lowing  bill :  — 

"State  of  Massachusetts  Bay.    In  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  1777. 
"An  Act  for  preventing  the  practice  of  holding  persons  in  Slavery. 

Whereas,  the  practice  of  h<riding  Africans  and  the  children  bom  of 

them,  or  any  other  persons,  in  Slaver)',  is  unjustifi.TliIe  in  a  civil  government, 
at  a  time  when  they  are  asserting  their  natural  Irecdom  ;  wherefore,  for  pre- 
venting such  a  practice  for  the  future,  and  establishing  to  every  person  residing 
within  the  State  the  invaluable  blessing  of  liberty. 

Be  it  Enacted,  by  the  Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, — That  all  persons,  whether 
black  or  of  other  complexion,  above  2i  years  of  age,  now  held  in  Slavery,  shall, 
from  and  after  the  day  of  next,  be  free  from  any  subjection  to  any  master 
or  mistress,  who  have  claimed  their  servitude  by  right  of  j)urcli.ise,  heirship, 
free  c^itt,  or  otherwise,  and  they  are  hereby  entitled  to  all  the  Irecdom.  rights, 
privih  '^a's  and  immunities  that  do,  or  ouj^ht  of  rijiht  to  bclon«j;  to  any  of  the 
subjects  of  this  State,  any  usage  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

**And  be  it  Enactedj  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all  written  deeds,  bar- 
gains, sales  or  conveyances,  or  contracts  without  writing,  whatsoever,  for  con- 
veying or  transferring  any  property  in  any  person,  or  to  the  service  and  labor 
of  any  person  whatsoever,  of  more  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  a  third 
person,  except  by  order  of  some  court  of  record  for  some  crime,  that  has  been, 
or  licrc.iftcr  shall  be  made,  or  by  their  own  voluntary  contract  for  a  term  not 
exceeding;  seven  years,  shall  be  aiul  hereby  are  declared  null  and  void. 

**  And  WHEREAS,  divers  persons  now  have  in  their  service  negroes,  mulat- 
toes  or  others  who  have  been  deemed  their  slaves  or  property,  and  who  are  now 
incapable  of  earning  their  living  by  reason  of  age  or  infirmities,  and  may  be 
desirous  of  continuing  in  the  service  of  their  roasters  or  mistresses,  »Ar  U 
iherefore  Enacied,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  whatever  negro  or  mulatto, 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  continuing  in  the  service  of  his  master  or  mistrc^'^. 
and  shall  voluntarily  declare  the  same  before  two  justices  of  the  County  in 
which  said  master  or  mistress  resides,  shall  have  a  right  to  continue  in  the 
service,  and  to  a  maintenance  from  their  master  or  mistress,  and  if  they  are 
incapable  of  earning  their  living,  shall  be  supported  by  the  said  roaster  or 
mistress,  or  their  heirs,  during  the  lives  of  s^d  servants,  any  thing  in  this  act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

^Provid^  nevertheless,  that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  understood  to 
prevent  any  master  of  a  vessel  or  other  person  from  bringing  into  this  State  .my 
persons,  not  Africans,  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  the  Ignited  States 
of  America,  and  selling  their  service  for  a  term  of  time  not  exceeding  hveycirs. 
if  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or,  if  under  twenty-one,  not  exceeding  the  time 
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when  he  or  she  so  brought  into  the  State  shall  be  twenty-six  years  of  age,  to 
pay  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  transportation  and  other  charges  said  ma^iter 
vesad  or  other  person  may  have  been  at,  agreeable  to  contracts  made  with 
the  persons  so  transported,  or  their  parents  or  guardians  in  their  behalf  before 
they  are  brought  from  their  own  coontry.*  * 

On  the  back  of  the  bill  the  following  indorsement  was  written 
by  some  officer  of  the  Legislature :  '*  Ordered  to  lie  till  the  second 
Wednesday  of  the  next  Session  of  the  General  Court.*'  This 
might  have  ended  the  struggle  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts,  had  not  the  people  at  this  time  made  an  earnest 
demand  for  a  State  constitution.  As  the  character  of  the  consti- 
tution was  discussed,  the  question  of  slavery  divided  public  senti- 
ment. If  it  were  left  out  of  the  constitution,  then  the  chiims  of 
the  master  would  forever  lack  the  force  of  law  ;  if  it  were  inserted 
as  part  of  the  constitution,  it  would  e\  ulence  the  insincerity  of  the 
people  in  their  talk  about  the  equality  of  the  rights  of  man,  etc. 
The  Legislature  —  Convention  of  1777-78  —  prepared,  debated, 
and  finally  approved  htkI  submitted  to  the  people,  a  draught  of  a 
constitution  for  the  Stale,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1778.  The 
framers  of  the  constitution  seemed  to  lack  the  courage  necessary 
to  declare  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  faithful  blacks  who  had 
rendered  such  efficient  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  colonists.  The 
prevailing  sentiment  of  the  people  demanded  an  article  in  the 
constitution  denying  Negroes  the  right  of  citizens.  It  may  be 
fortunate  for  the  fame  of  the  Commonwealth  that  the  record  of 
the  debates  on  the  article  denying  Negroes  the  right  of  suffrage 
has  not  been  preserved   The  article  is  here  given : — 

"V\  Even,' male  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  this  State,  bcin^  y>v^,  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  excepting  Negroes^  Indians  and  iMulattocs^  shall  be  iatitlcd 
to  vote  for  a  Representative  or  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,"  etc. 

By  this  article  three  classes  of  inhabitants  were  excluded  from 

the  rights,  blessings,  and  duties  of  citizenship ;  and  the  institution 

of  slavery  was  recognized  as  cxistinj^  by  sanction  of  law.  But 
the  constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  ;  not,  however,  on  account  of  the  fifth  article,  but  because 
the  instrument  was  obnoxious  to  them  on  general  principles. 

The  defeat  of  the  constitution  did  not  temper  public  senti- 
ment on  the  question  of  Negro  slavery,  for  the  very  next  year  the 
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domestic  trade  seemed  to  receive  a  fresh  impetus.  The  following 
advertisements  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  undiminished  vigor 
of  the  enterprise. 

From  "The  Continental  Journal,"  Nov.  25,  1779:  — 

*^To  be  SOLD  A  likdy  Negro  Girl»  16  yean  of  Age,  ior  no  £uil^  but 
muit  ol  enploy.** 

From  the  same,  Dec.  16,  1779: — 

*^Tobe  SOLD,  A  Strong  likdy  Negro  Girl,"  etc 

From  "The  Independent  Chronicle,"  March  9,  1780:— 

**To3t  SOLD,  for  want  ol  employment,  an  exceeding  likely  Nbgro  Gni» 
aged  sixteen." 

From  the  same,  March  50  and  April  6,  1780: — 

To  be  SOLD,  very  Cheap,  for  no  other  Reason  than  for  want  of  Employ, 
an  exceeding  Active  Negro  Boy,  aged  fifteen.  Also,  a  likely  Negro  Gnii 
aged  seventeen.** 

From  "The  Continental  Journal,"  Aug.  17,  1780:— 
^'Toht  SOLD,  a  Ukely  Negro  Boy." 

From  the  same.  Aug.  24  and  Sept.  7: — 

"  To  be  SOLD  or  LETT,  for  a  term  of  years,  a  strong,  hearty,  likely  Negro 
Girl." 

From  the  same,  Oct  19  and  26,  and  Nov.  2 : — 

"  7<7  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Negko  Boy,  about  eighteen  years  o£  Age,  fit  for 
to  serve  a  Gentleman,  to  tend  horses  or  to  work  in  tiie  Countiy.'' 

From  the  same,  Oct  26,  1780: — 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  likely  Negro  Boy,  about  13  years  old,  well  calculated  ta 
wait  on  a  Gentleman.    Inquire  of  the  Printer.'* 

7*tf  Ar  SOLD,  a  likely  young  Cow  and  CALF.  Inquire  of  the  Printer.** 

''Independent  Chronicle,"  Dec.  14,  21,  28,  1780: — 

"A  Negro  Child,  soon  expected^  of  a  good  breed,  may  be  owned  byaoj 
Person  inclining  to  take  it,  and  Money  with  it** 

"Continental  Journal,"  Dec.  21,  I78q»  and  Jan.  4,  1781 

"  To  be  SOLD,  a  hearty,  strong  Negro  Wench,  about  29  years  ol  igc, 
fit  for  town  or  country.*' 
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From  "Tlie  G>ntinental  Jouma],*'  March  i,  1781 :  — 

^To  he  SOLD,  an  esrtraordinsury  likely  Neoro  Wench,  17  yean  old,  she 

can  be  warranted  to  be  atrong,  healthy  and  good-natured,  has  no  notion  of 
freedom^  has  been  always  used  to  a  Farmer's  Kitchen  and  dairy,  and  is  not 
known  to  have  any  iailing,  but  being  with  Child,  which  is  the  only  cause  of  her 
being  sold.** 

It  is  evident,  from  the  wording:  of  the  last  advertisement 
quoted,  that  the  Negroes  were  sniffing  the  air  of  freedom  that 
occasionally  blew  from  the  victorious  battle-fields,  where  many  of 
their  race  had  distinguished  themselves  by  the  most  intrepid 
valor.  They  hegan  to  get  '*  notions  of  freedom!*  and  this  depre- 
ciated their  market  value. 

Dr.  William  Gordon,  the  steadfast,  earnest,  and  intelligent 
friend  of  the  Negro,  was  deposed  as  chaplain  of  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature  on  account  of  his  vehement  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  constitution  by  that*body.  But 
his  zeal  was  not  thereby  abated.  He  continued  to  address  able 
articles  to  the  public,  and  wrought  a  good  work  upon  the  public 
conscience. 

In  Virginia,  notwithstanding  Negroes  were  among  the  State's 
most  gallant  defenders,  a  law  was  passed  in  October,  1776,  "de- 
claring tenants  of  lands  or  slaves  in  taille  to  hold  the  same  in  fee 
simple."  Under  the  circumstances,  after  the  war  had  begun,  and 
after  the  (U  claration  by  the  State  of  national  independence,  it 
was  a  most  remarkable  law. 

"That  any  person  who  now  hath,  or  hereafter  may  have,  any  estate  in  fee 
taille.  jjeneral  or  special,  in  any  lands  or  slaves  in  possession,  or  in  the  use  or 
tnist  of  any  lands  or  slaves  in  possession,  or  who  now  is  or  hereafter  may  be 
entitled  to  anv  such  estate  taille  in  reversion  or  remainder,  after  the  determi- 
nation  of  any  estate  for  life  or  lives,  or  of  any  lesser  estate,  whether  such  estate 
taille  hath  been  or  shall  be  created  by  deeds,  will,  act  of  assembly,  or  by  any 
other  ways  or  means,  shall  from  henceforth,  or  from  the  commencement  of 
such  estate  taille,  stand  ipso  facto  seized,  possessed,  or  entitled  of,  in,  or  to 
such  lands  or  slaves,  or  ose  in  lands  or  slaves,  so  held  or  to  be  held  as  afore* 
said,  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder,  in  full  and  absolute  fee  simple,  in 
like  manner  as  if  such  fleed,  will,  art  of  assemlily.  or  other  instrument,  had 
conveyed  the  same  to  liim  in  fee  simi)le;  any  words,  limitations,  or  conditions, 
in  the  saui  deed,  will,  act  of  assembly,  or  other  instrument,  to  the  contrary  not« 
iHtfastamding."  > 


■  Hcning,  toL  ix.  8a6w 
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But  the  valor  of  the  Negro  soldier  had  great  influence  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  inspired  the  people  in  many  of  the  States  to 
demand  public  recognition  of  deserving  Negroes.  It  has  been 
noted  alrea(ly,  that  in  South  Carolina,  if  a  Negro,  having  been 
captured  by  the  eneiny»  made  good  bis  escape  back  into  the  State* 
be  was  emancipated ;  and,  if  wounded  in  the  line  of  duty,  was 
rewarded  with  his  freedom.  Rhode  Island  purchased  her  Negroes 
for  the  army,  and  presented  them  with  fifty  dollars  bounty  and  a 
certificate  of  freedom  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Even  Virginia,  the 
mother  of  slavery,  remembered,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  brave 
Negroes  who  had  fought  in  her  regiments.  In  October,  1783,  the 
following  Act  was  passed  emancipating  all  slaves  who  had  served 
in  the  army  with  the  permission  of  their  masters..  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  all  slaves  who  had  served  in  the  army 
were  not  rewarded  with  their  freedom. 

WH£:REAS  it  bath  been  represented  to  the  present  general  assem* 

biy,  that  during  the  course  of  the  war,  many  persons  in  this  state  had  caused 

their  slaves  to  enlist  in  certain  regiments  or  corps  raised  within  the  same,  hav- 
ing tendered  such  slaves  to  the  officers  aj^)ointcil  to  recruit  forces  within  the 
state,  as  substitutes  for  free  persons,  wlmse  lot  or  duty  it  was  to  serve  in  such 
regiments  or  corps,  at  the  same  time  representing  to  such  recruiting  officers 
that  the  slaves  so  enlisted  by  their  direction  and  concurrence  were  freemen; 
and  it  appearing  further  to  this  assemblyt  that  on  the  eiq^ration  of  the  term  of 
enlistment  of  such  slaves  that  the  former  owners  have  attempted  agun  to  force 
them  to  return  to  a  state  of  servitude,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  juslicei  and 
to  their  own  solemn  promise. 

"  II.  And  whereas  it  appears  just  and  reasonal  lc  th;it  all  persons  enlisted 
as  aforcsn:  !.  w  ho  have  faithfully  served  ajirccahic  to  the  terms  of  their  enlist- 
ment, and  liavc  thereby  of  course  contributed  towards  the  establishment  of 
American  liberty  and  independence,  should  enjoy  the  blessings  of  freedom  as 
a  reward  for  their  toils  and  labours;  Be  it  tkenfore  enacted^  That  each  and 
every  slave  who  by  the  appointment  and  direction  of  his  owner,  hath  enlisted 
in  any  regiment  or  corps  raised  within  this  state,  either  on  continental  or  state 
establishment,  and  hath  been  received  as  a  substitute  for  any  free  person  whose 
dvitv  or  lot  it  was  to  serve  in  such  rci^iment  or  corps,  and  hath  served  faithfully 
during  the  term  of  such  rnlistment.  or  hath  been  discharged  from  such  service 
by  some  otiicer  duly  authorized  to  grant  such  discharge,  shall  from  and  after 
the  passing  of  this  act,  be  fully  and  compleafly  emancipated,  and  shall  be  held 
and  deemed  free  in  as  full  and  ample  a  manner  as  if  each  and  every  of  then 
were  specially  named  in  this  act;  and  the  attomey<generaI  for  the  oomnoe* 
wealth,  is  hereby  required  to  commence  an  action,  in  forma  pauperis^  in  behaK 
of  any  of  the  persons  above  described  who  shall  after  the  passing  of  this  act 
be  detained  in  servitude  by  any  person  wh.itsoever ;  and  if  upon  such  prosecu- 
tion it  shall  appear  that  the  pauper  is  entitled  to  his  freedom  in  consequence 
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of  this  act,  a  jury  shall  be  empaimelled  to  assess  the  damages  for  his  dete&> 

New  York  enlisted  her  Negro  soldiers  under  a  statutory 
promise  of  freedom.  They  were  required  to  serve  three  years,  or 
until  regularly  discharged.  Several  other  States  emancipated  a 
few  slaves  who  had  served  faithfully  in  the  army ;  and  the  recital 
of  the  noble  deeds  of  black  soldiers  was  listened  to  with  great 
interest,  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  many  white  men  after 
the  war,  and  went  far  towards  mollifying  public  sentiment  on  the 
slavery  question. 

If  Massachusetts  were  ever  moved  by  the  valor  of  her  black 

soldiers  to  take  any  action  recoL;nizing  their  services,  the  record 
has  not  been  found  up  to  the  present  time.  After  commemorat- 
ing the  5th  of  March  for  a  long^  time,  as  a  day  on  which  to  inflame 
the  public  zeal  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  her  Lei;islature  refused  to 
mark  the  grave  of  the  first  martyr  of  the  Revolution,  Crispus 
Attacks ! 

Slavery  flourished  during  the  entire  Revolutionary  period.  It 
enjoyed  the  silent  acquiescence  of  the  pulpit,  the  support  of  the 
public  journals,  the  sanction  of  the  courts,  and  the  indorsement 
of  the  military  establishment  In  a  free  land  (?),  under  the  flag 
of  the  government  Negroes  fought,  bled,  sacrificed,  and  died  to 
establish,  slavery  held  undisputed  sway.  The  colonial  govern- 
ment, built  by  the  cruel  and  voracious  avarice  of  Britain,  crumbled 
under  the  master-stroke  of  men  who  desired  political  and  religious 
liberty  more  than  jewelled  crowns  ;  but  the  slave  institution  stood 
unharmed  by  the  shuck  of  embattled  arms.  The  colonists  asked 
freedom  for  themselves  and  children,  but  forged  chains  for 
Negroes  and  their  children.  And  while  a  few  individual  Negro 
slaves  were  made  a  present  of  themselves  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
on  account  of  their  gallant  service,  hundreds  of  thousands  o£ 
their  brethren  were  still  retained  in  bondage. 

  •   

*  Ueniog,  voL  xi.  pp.  308,  309. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

SLAVERY  AS  A  POUTICAL  AND  LEGAL  PROBLEM. 
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BHim  CouMiras  w  North  Amsidca  declare  their  IwDMrnwnmcK.  —  A  New  GovnxMnrr 

KSTABUSHED.  —  SLAVERY  THE  P \NR  nF  AmEKICAN  CmUZATlOS'.  —  ThK  ToKV  PaKTV  ACCSTT 
THE  DOCTRINB  OF  PkOPBRTV  JN  MaS.  — 'IhK  DoCTRJNE  OE  THK   LoCKE   CoNSTl-n.TlON  V*  TK« 

South.— Trb  Whig  Paktv  tmb  DoMiMAirr  Poutkal  Owahization  m  ymb  Noamm 

?T.\Trs. — SlA\'ERY  RHCOC.N17KD  irSDER  THE  NbW  GoVER}f»!ENT.  —  AnTI-SlWFKV  AcITATIOS  t!« 

THE  States. —  ATTEMrrsD  Lbcislation  against  Slavery.  —  Articles  of  Confeuekatwj*.— 
Thbir  AoomoK  im  1778.  —  Discussion  concbkning  tmb  Disrosia  or  iwb  Wbstkiw  TkHnroM; 

—  Mk.  Jeffrkson's  Rf.commknuation.  —  AMrvDMENT  BY  Mk.  Si Air.itT.  —  C'^ngress  is  New 
York  in  1787.  —  DiscusstoN  rbspbctinc  the  Govbrnmbnt  ok  the  Western  Tkjuutoby. — Cox- 

TBNTION  AT  PHIlADKLrHIA  TO  rRAMB  THB  FbDBRAL  CoiWH'I'miOII.  —  PHOCBBPWCB  OT  THC  CoK' 

VENiiDN.  —  The  SoiTHEKN  States  still  advocate  Slavery. — Speeches  os  the  Slavbiv 
<jUKSTION  DV  LXADINC  StATBSMBN.  —  CoNSTlTUTtON  ADOPTBO  BY  TUB  CoNVBMTION  Ui  1787.— 

First  Sbssion  op  Coiigrbss  vndbr  tnb  Fbdbrai.  CbMsmmoN  hbld  in  Nbw  Vobk  in  1719. 

—  Thb  ImrRODucnoM  or  a  Taript-Bill.  ~-  An  AmMrT  to  ambnd  it  by  ikskrtinc  a  Clapsb 
tsvYiNG  A  Tax  on  Slaves  BRotx;HT  by  Water.  —  Extinction  op  Slavbrv  in  KiASSACMCsiTn. 
—A  Changs  in  thb  Public  Opinion  op  the  Middlb  and  Eastbrn  Statbs  dm  thb  ScbjbCT 
«p  Suavbrv.— Dr.  Bbnjamim  Prakkun's  Aoorbss  to  tmb  Pomjc  fob  pmhoumo  tmi  Aaou* 

TION  OF  Suikverv.  —  Memorial  to  the  UniteivStates  Congress.  —  Congress  in  1790  — 
Bittbr  Discussion  on  the  Restriction  of  the  Slave-Trade.  —  Slave  Populatiox. — 

VbRMONT  AMD  KbNTOCKV  AOMirTBD  INTO  TMB  UnION.— >A  LaW  PROVIPINC  fOR  TUB  RsmBl 

OP  Fi'ciiTTVEs  FROM  "  T.AnoR  AND  SEHMrr."  —  CoNvrvTins  OF  Friend*;  hfld  in  PHiLAnEt-THLv. 

—  An  Act  against  the  Fuksicn  Slavk-Traub.  —  Mississippi  Tbrritoby.  —  CoNSTmmox  op 
Gborgia  RBVIS80.— Nbw  York  passbs  a  Bill  pob  thb  Gbaooau  EntMcnoM  op  StAPBsy.'— 
CoNSTmmoN  op  Kbmtvckv  bbvubd. — Slavbrv  as  an  ImrmvnoK  pirmlv  bstabushrxi. 

TIIK  charge  that  the  mother-country  forced  slavery  upon  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America  heTd  good  until  the 
colonies  threw  off  the  yoke,  declared  their  independence^ 
and  built  a  new  government,  on  the  4th  of  July»  1776.  After  the 
promulgation  of  the  gospel  of  human  liberty,  the  United  States 
of  America  could  no  longer  point  to  England  as  the  ''first  man 
Adam  "  of  the  accursed  sin  of  slavery.  Henceforth  the  American 
government,  under  the  new  dispensation  of  peace  and  the  equality 
of  all  men,  was  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  slavery,  both 
as  a  political  and  legal  problem. 

Slavery  did  not  escheat  to  the  English  government  upon  the 
expiration  of  its  authority  in  North  America.    It  became  the 
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dreadful  inheritance  of  the  new  government,  and  the  eyesore  of 
American  civilization.  Instead  of  expelling  it  from  the  political 
institution nf  the  country,  it  gradually  became  a  factor  of  great 
pover.  Instead  of  ruling  it  out  of  the  courts,  it  was  clothed  with 
the  ample  garments  of  judicial  respectability. 

The  first  article  of  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  a  mighty  shield  of  beautifully  wrought  truths,  that  the  authors 
intended  should  protect  every  human  being  on  the  American 
Continent. 

Wi  hold  these  truths  to  be  selj-cviiknt :  —  that  all  men  are  created  equals 
that  ikey  are  endowed  by  ikeir  Creator  with  eerttUn  imUiefu^U  rights;  that 
among  these  are  Hfe^  liberty^  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  That  to  secure 
these  rights^  governments  are  instituted  among  men^  deriving  their  fust  powers 

from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  ichenivcr  any  form  of  government 
becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to 
abclish  it,  and  to  institute  a  ue~u>  goifertirnent,  laying  its  foutuiafioit  on  such 
principles,  and  orj^onizini^'  ifs  poiuers  in  such  form^  as  to  tliem  shall  seem  most 
likely  to  ejpect  tJiar  safety  and  happiness.'^ 

It  was  to  be  expected,  that,  after  such  a  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples, the  United  States  would  have  abolished  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade  forever.  While  the  magic  words  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  not  the  empty  "palaver"  of  a  few  ambitious 
leaders,  yet  the  practices  of  the  local  and  the  national  govern- 
ment belied  the  grand  sentiments  of  that  instrument.  From  the 
earliest  moment  of  the  birth  of  the  I'nited-States  govcrnmctit, 
slavery  began  to  receive  political  support  and  encouragement. 
Though  it  was  the  cruel  and  depraved  offspring  of  the  British 
government,  it  nevertheless  was  adopted  by  the  free  government 
of  America.  Political  policy  seemed  to  dictate  the  methods  of  a 
political  recognition  of  the  institution.  And  the  fact  that  the 
slave-trade  was  prohibited  by  Congress  at  an  early  day,  and  by 
many  of  the  colonies  also,  did  not  affect  the  institution  in  a  local 
sense. 

The  Tory  party  accepted  the  doctrine  of  property  in  man, 
without  hesitation  or  reservation.  Their  political  fe^ty  to  the 
Crown,  their  party  exclusiveness,  and  their  earnest  desire  to 
cooperate  with  the  Royal  African  Company  in  the  establishment 
of  the  slave  institution  in  America,  made  them,  as  per  necessit}', 
the  political  guardians  of  slavery.  The  institution  once  planted, 
property  in  man  having  been  acquired,  it  was  found  to  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  uproot  it.    Moreover,  the  loss  of  the  colonies  to  the 
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British  Crown  did  not  imply  death  to  the  Tory  party.  It  doubt- 
less suffered  organically;  but  its  individual  members  did  not 
forfeit  their  political  convictions,  nor  suffer  their  interest  in  the 

slave-trade  to  abate.    TTie  new  States  were  ambitious  to  acquire 
political  power.    The  white  population  of  the  South  was  small  • 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  Nortii  ;  but  the  slave  population^  , 
added  to  the  former,  swelled  it  to  alarming  proportions. 

The  local  governments  of  the  South  had  been  organized  upon 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Locke  Constitution.  The  , 
government  was  lodged  with  the  few,  and  their  rights  were  built 
upon  landed  estates  and  political  titles  and  favors.  Slaves  in  tiie  ^ 
Carol inas  and  Virginias  answered  to  the  vassals  and  villeins  of 
England.  This  aristocratic  element  in  Tory  politics  was  in 
harmony,  even  in  a  republic,  with  the  later  wish  of  the  South  to 
build  a  great  political  "government  upon  Slavery  as  its  chief 
corner-stone."  Added  to  this  was  the  desire  to  abrogate  the  law 
of  indenture  of  white  servants,  and  thus  to  the  odium  of  slavery 
to  loan  the  powerful  influence  of  caste,  —  ranging  the  Caucasian 
against  the  Ethiopian,  the  intelligent  against  the  ignorant,  the 
strong  against  the  weak. 

New  England  had  better  ideas  of  popular  government  for  and  | 
of  the  people,  but  her  practical  position  on  slavery  was  no  better  | 
than  any  State  in  the  South.   The  Whig  party  was  the  dominant  ' 
political  organization  throughout  the  Northern  States ;  but  the 
universality  of  slavery  made  dealers  in  human  flesh  members  of 
all  parties.  1 

The  men  who  wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence  depre- 
cated slavery,  as  they  were  pronounced  Whigs ;  but  nevertiieless  I 
many  of  them  owned  slaves.    They  wished  the  evil  exterminated, 
but  confessed  themselves  ignorant  of  a  plan  by  which  to  carry  1 
their  desire  into  effect.    The  good  desires  of  many  of  the  people,  ' 
born  out  of  the  early  days  of  the  struggle  for  independent  exist- 
ence, perished  in  their  very  infancy  ;  and,  as  has  been  shown,  all 
the  States,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  recognized  1 
slavery  as  existing  under  the  new  political  government. 

But  public  sentiment  changes  in  a  country  where  the  intellect 
is  unfettered.  First,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  Con- 
gress and  nearly  all  the  States  pronounced  against  slavery ;  a  fev 
years  later  they  all  recognized  the  sacredness  of  slave  property; 
and  still  later  all  sections  of  the  United  States  seemed  to  have 
been  agitated  by  anti-slavety  sentiments.  In  1/80  the  Legislature 
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of  Pennsylvania  prohibited  the  further  introduction  of  slaves,  and 
gave  freedom  to  the  children  of  all  slaves  born  in  the  State. 
Delaware  resolved  "that  no  person  hereafter  imported  from 
Africa  ought  to  be  held  in  slavery  under  any  pretense  whatever.** 
In  1784  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  modified  their  slave  code, 
and  forbade  further  importations  of  slaves.  In  1778  Virginia 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  in  1782 
repealed  the  law  that  confined  the  power  of  emancipating  to  the 
Legislature,  only  on  account  of  meritorious  conduct.  Private 
emancipations  became  very  numerous,  and  the  sentiment  in  its 
favor  pronounced.  But  the  restriction  was  re^nacted  in  about 
ten  years.  The  eloquence  of  Patrick  Henry  and  the  logic  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  went  far  to  enlighten  public  sentiment ;  but  the 
political  influence  of  the  institution  grew  so  rapidly  that  in  1785, 
but  two  years  after  the  war,  Washington  wrote  LaFayette,  "  peti- 
tions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  presented  to  the  Virginia  Legis- 
lature, could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing."  Maryland,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey  prohibited  the  skive-trade  ;  but  the  institution 
held  its  place  among  the  people  until  1830.  North  Carolina 
attempted  to  prohibit  in  1777,  but  failed  ;  but  in  1786  declared 
the  slave-trade  of  evil  consequences  and  highly  impolitic y  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  refused  to  act,  and  the  slave-trade  continued 
along  their  shores. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1778, 
the  Continental  Congress  found  itself  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  deciding  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  various  States  to 
the  vast  territory  stretching  westward  from  the  Ohio  River.  The 
war  over,  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  thus  incurred  demanded 
the  consideration  of  the  people  and  of  their  representatives. 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia  laid  claim  to  boundless  tracts  of  lands  outside  of 
their  State  boundaries.  But  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  South  Carolina,  making  no  such 
claims,  and  lacking  the  resources  to  pay  their  share  of  the  war 
debt,  suggested  that  the  other  States  should  cede  all  the  territory 
outside  of  their  State  lines,  to  the  United  States  Government,  to 
be  used  towards  liquidating  the  entire  debt  The  proposition  was 
accepted  by  the  States  named ;  but  not,  however,  without  some 
modification.  Virginia  reserved  a  large  territory  beyond  the  Ohio 
with  which  to  pay  the  bounties  of  her  soldiers,  while  Connecticut 
retained  a  portion  of  the  Reserve  suice  so  famous  in  the  histor}' 
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of  Ohio.  The  duty  of  framing  an  ordinance  for  the  government 
of  the  Western  territory  was  referred  to  a  select  committee  hy 
Congress,  consisting  of  Mr.  JefiFerson  of  Virginia  (chairman),  Mr. 

Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island.    The  plan 

reported  by  the  committee  contemplated  the  whole  re<^ion  in- 
cluded williiii  our  boundaries  west  of  the  old  thirteen  States,  and 
as  far  south  as  our  thirty-first  dej^ree  north  latitude.  Tiie  i)lan 
proposed  the  ultimate  division  of  this  territory  into  seventeen 
States ;  eight  of  which  were  to  be  located  below  the  parallel  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  (now  Louisville),  and  nine  above  it  But 
the  most  interesting  rule  reported  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  fol- 
lowing, on  the  19th  of  April,  1784: — 

"That  after  the  year  iSoo,  of  the  Christian  era,  there  sliall  le  luither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  states,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted  to  be  per- 
sonally guilty." 

Mr.  Spaight  of  North  Carolina  moved  to  amend  the  report 

by  striking  out  the  above  clause,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Reed  of  South  Carolina.  The  question,  upon  a  demand  for  the 
yeas  and  nays,  was  jnit :  '*  Shall  the  worti.-,  moved  to  be  stricken 
out  stand  ?"  The  question  was  lost,  and  the  words  were  stricken 
out.  The  ordinance  was  further  amended,  and  finally  adopted  on 
the  23d  of  April. 

The  last  Continental  Congress  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1787.  The  question  of  the  government  of  the  Western 
territory  came  up.  A  committee  was  appointed  on  this  subject, 
with  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachusetts  as  chairman.  On  the  ilth 
of  July  the  committee  reported  "An  Ordinance  for  the  govern 
ment  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Northwest  of  the 
Ohio''  It  embodied  many  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  bill, 
concluding  with  six  unalterable  articles  of  perpetual  compact,  the 
last  being  the  following:  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  con- 
victed." When  upon  its  passage,  a  stipulation  was  added  for  the 
delivery  of  fugitives  from  "  labor  or  service ; "  <  and  in  this  shape 
the  entire  ordinance  passed  on  the  13th  of  July,  17S7. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  under  the  Confederation  slavery  existed, 
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a  part  of  the  political  government,  as  a  legal  fact  There  was  no 
effort  made  by  Congress  to  abolish  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  simply 
sought  to  arrest  its  progress,  and  confine  it  to  the  original  thirteen 
States. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1787,  the  convention  to  frame  the 
Federal  Constitution  met  at  Philadelphia,  althoiipjh  the  day 
appointed  was  the  [4th.  Gcor^cc  Washington  was  clioscn  presi- 
dent, a  committee  chosen  to  report  rules  of  proceeding,  and  a 
secretary  appointed.  The  sessions  were  held  with  closed  doors, 
and  all  the  proceedings  were  secret.  It  contained  the  most 
eminent  men  in  the  United  States,  —  generals  of  the  army,  states- 
men, lawyers,  and  men  of  broad  scliolarship.  The  cpiestion  of 
congressional  apportionment  was  early  before  them,  and  there 
was  great  diversity  of  opinion.  But,  as  there  was  no  census, 
therefore  there  could  be  no  just  apportionment  until  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  people  was  taken.  Until  that  was  accomplished,  the 
number  of  delegates  was  fixed  at  sixty-five.  Massachusetts  was 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  where  slavery  did  not  exist.  The 
Northern  States  desired  representation  -according  to  the  free 
inhabitants  only ;  while  all  of  the  Southern  States,  where  the  great 
mass  of  slaves  was,  wanted  representation  according  to  the  entire 
population,  bond  and  free.  Some  of  the  Northern  delegates 
urged  their  view  with  great  force  and  eloquence.  Mr.  Patterson 
of  New  Jersey  said  he  regarded  slaves  as  mere  property.  They 
were  not  represented  in  the  States :  why  should  they  be  in  the 
general  government }  They  were  not  allowed  to  vote :  why  should 
they  be  represented.*  He  regarded  it  as  an  encouragement  to 
the  slave-trade.  Mr.  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  said,  "Are  they 
acimillcci  as  eiiizens  ?  then,  why  not  on  an  equalily  with  citizens 
Are  they  admitted  as  property  ?  then,  why  is  not  other  property 
admitted  into  the  computation?"  It  was  evident  that  neither 
extreme  view  could  carry  :  so  the  proposition  carried  to  reckon 
three-tUths  of  the  slaves  in  estimating  taxes,  and  to  make  taxation 
the  basis  of  representation.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  voted 
Nay  ;  Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  were  divided  ;  and  New 
York  was  not  represented,  her  delegates  having  failed  to  arrive. 

It  was  apparent  during  the  early  stages  of  the  debates,  that  a. 
constitution  had  to  be  made  that  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Southern  delegates.  A  clause  was  inserted  relieving  the  Southern 
States  from  duties  on  exports,  and  upon  the  importation  of  slaves ; 
and  that  no  navigation  act  should  be  passed  except  by  a  two-thirds 
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\  otc.  By  denying  Congress  the  authority  of  giving  preference 
to  American  over  foreign  shipping,  it  was  designed  to  secure 
cheap  transportation  for  Southern  exports ;  but,  as  the  shipping 
was  largely  owned  in  the  Eastern  States,  their  delegates  were 
zealous  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  any  restriction  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  navigation  laws.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  all  the  States,  widi  the  exception  of  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  had  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves. 
The  prohibition  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  slaves  was 
demanded  by  the  delegates  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
They  assured  the  Convention  that  without  such  a  provision  they 
could  never  give  their  assent  to  the  constitution.  This  declara- 
tion dragooned  some  Northern  delegates  into  a  support  of  the 
restriction,  but  provoked  some  very  plain  remarks  concerning 
slavery.  Mr.  Pinckncy  said,  that,  "If  the  Southern  States  \>.\rc 
let  alone,  they  would  probably  of  themselves  stop  importations. 
He  would  himself,  as  a  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  vote  for  it." 

Mr.  Sherman  remarked  that  "the  abolition  of  slavery  seemed 
to  be  going  on  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  several  states  would  probably  by  degrees  complete  it;"  and 
Mr,  Ellsworth  thought  that  "  slavery,  in  time,  will  not  be  a  speck 
in  our  country."  Mr.  Madison  said  "he  thought  it  wrong  to 
admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea  of  property  in  men/' 

Slavery,  notwithstanding  the  high-sounding  words  just  quoted, 
was  recognized  in  and  by  three  separate  clauses  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  word  "slave"  was  excluded,  but  the  language  does 
not  admit  of  any  dotibt. 

"Art.  I.  Si  CT,  2.  .  .  .  Representatives  aiul  direct  ta.xes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  auoibers ;  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the -whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  lor  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  thr»fiflhs  of  ail  other  per^mt,^  .  . , 
Art.  I.  Sect.  9.  The  mijij^ration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any 
of  tlie  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  tlic  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ei^ht  ;  but 
a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person.  .  .  . 

"Art.  IV.  Sect.  2.  ...  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shsdl  be 


*  The  clause  "  three-fifths  of  ull  otlier  persons  *'  refers  to  Negro  slavaft.   The  ItlBei  SIC  OUT 
own.  Tha  Negtoisfdecred  toasa/»rj0ff  aU  Uinwgh  theCoaatttittioii. 
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delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
clue.'* 

The  debate  on  the  above  was  exciting  and  interesting,  as  the 
subject  of  slavery  was  examined  in  all  its  bearings.  Finally  the 
Constitution  was  submitted  to  Gouvcrneur  Morris  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  receive  the  finishing  touches  of  his  facile  pen.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1787,  during  the  debate,  he  delivered  the  following 
speech : — 

He  never  would  concur  in  upholding  domestic  slavery.  It  was  a  nefarious 
institution.  It  was  the  curse  of  Heaven  on  the  States  where  it  prevailed. 
Compare  the  free  regions  of  the  Middle  States,  where  a  rich  and  noble  culti- 
vation marks  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people,  with  the  misery  and 

poverty  \v!r!ch  overspread  the  barren  wastes  of  Virijinia,  Maryland,  and  the 
other  States  having  slaves.  Travel  through  the  wlioie  continent,  and  you 
oehold  the  prospect  continually  varying  with  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  slavery.  The  moment  you  leave  the  Eastern  States,  and  enter  New  Yori<, 
the  effects  of  die  institution  become  visible.  Passing  through  the  Jerseys,  and 
entering  Pennsylvania,  every  criterion  of  superior  improvement  witnesses  the 
change.  Proceed  southwardly,  and  every  step  you  take  through  the  great 
regions  of  slaves  presents  a  desert,  increasing  with  the  increasing  proportion 
of  these  wretched  beings.  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  tin-  slaves  sliall  be 
computed  in  the  representation Are  they  men?  Then  make  them  citizens, 
and  let  them  vote.  Are  they  property?  Why,  then,  is  no  other  property 
included  ?  The  houses  in  this  city  (I'hiladclpiiia)  are  worth  more  than  all  the 
wretehed  slaves  who  cover  the  rice^wamps  of  South  Carolina.  The  admission 
of  slaves  into  the  representation,  when  fairly  explained,  comes  to  this, — that 
tiie  inhabitant  of  Geoigia  and  South  Carolina,  who  goes  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  humanity,  tears  away  his  fellow* 
creatures  from  tlieir  dearest  connections,  and  damns  them  to  the  most  cruel 
bondage,  shall  have  more  votes  in  a  government  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  rights  ot  mankind  than  the  citi/.cn  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey,  who 
views  with  a  laudable  horror  su  nefarious  a  practice.  He  would  add,  that 
domestic  slavery  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  aristocratic  countenance 
of  the  proposed  Constitution.  The  vassalage  of  the  poor  has  ever  been  the 
favorite  offiBpring  of  aristocracy.  And  what  is  the  proposed  compensation  to 
the  Northern  States  for  a  sacrifice  of  every  principle  of  right,  of  every  impulse 
of  humanity?  They  are  to  bind  themselves  to  march  their  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  Southern  States,  for  their  defence  against  those  very  slaves  of 
whom  they  complain.  They  must  supply  vessels  and  seamen  in  case  of  foreign 
attack.  The  Legislature  will  have  indefinite  power  to  tax  them  by  excises  and 
duties  on  imports,  both  of  which  will  fall  heavier  on  them  than  on  the  Southern 
inhabitants ;  for  the  bohea  tea  used  by  a  Northern  freeman  will  pay  more  tax 
than  the  whole  consumption  of  the  miserable  slave,  which  consists  of  nothiifg 
more  than  his  physical  subsistence  and  the  rag  that  covers  his  nakedness.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Southern  States  are  not  to  be  restrained  from  importing 
fresh  supplies  of  wretched  Africans,  at  once  to  increase  the  danger  of  attaclc 
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and  the  difficulty  of  defence :  nay,  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  it  by  an  assur- 
ance of  having  their  votes  in  the  National  Government  increased  in  propor- 
tion ;  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  their  exports  and  their  slaves  exempt 

from  all  contributions  for  the  public  service.   Let  it  not  be  said  that  direct 

taxation  is  to  be  proportioned  to  representation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
ilie  (ieneral  Goveninieni  can  stretch  its  hand  directly  into  the  pockets  ot  ihe 
people  scattered  over  so  vast  a  country.  They  can  only  do  it  throu£;h  the 
medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  excises.  Fur  what,  then,  arc  all  the  sacritice& 
to  be  ma<fe?  He  wouki  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tax  for  paying  for  all  tbe 
negroes  in  the  United  States  than  saddle  posterity  with  such  a  Constitution.^  < 

Mr.  Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  in  the  same  debate  said,  — 

••  The  admission  of  slaves  was  a  most  grating  circumstance  to  1ii>;  mine?, 
and  he  believed  would  be  >o  to  a  great  part  of  the  people  oi  America.  He  had 
not  made  a  strenuous  opposition  to  it  heretofore,  because  he  had  hoped  that 
this  concession  would  have  produced  a  readiness,  which  had  not  been  mani- 
festedt  to  strengthen  the  General  Government,  and  to  mark  a  full  confidence 
in  it.  The  report  under  consideration  had,  by  the  tenor  of  it.  j  ut  an  end  to  all 
those  hopes.  In  two  great  points,  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  were  abso- 
lutely tied.  The  importation  of  slaves  could  not  be  prohibited.  Exports  could 
not  be  ta.\ed.  Is  tin's  reasonable?  What  are  the  great  objects  of  the  general 
system?  First,  deieace  against  foreign  invasion;  secondly,  against  internal 
sedition.  Shall  all  the  States,  then,  be  bound  to  defend  each  ?  and  shall  each 
be  at  liberty  to  Introduce  a  weakness  which  will  render  defence  more  difficult  ? 
Shall  one  part  of  the  United  States  be  bound  to  defend  another  part,  and  that 
other  part  be  at  liberty,  not  only  to  increase  its  own  danger,  but  to  withhold  the 
compensation  for  the  burden.'*  If  slaves  are  to  be  imported,  shall  not  the 
exports  produced  by  their  labor  su|>]>!v  a  revenue,  the  better  to  enable  the  Gen- 
eral ClovLi  iinu-nt  to  defend  their  masters.'  Tiiere  was  so  much  inequality  and 
unreasonableness  in  all  this,  that  the  people  of  the  Northern  States  could 
never  be  reconciled  to  it.  No  candid  man  could  undertake  to  justify  it  to  them. 
He  had  hoped  that  some  accommodation  would  have  taken  place  on  this 
subject;  that,  at  least,  a  time  would  have  heta  limited  for  the  importation  of 
slaves.  He  never  could  agree  to  let  them  be  imported  without  limitation^  and 
then  be  represented  in  the  National  Legislature.  Indeed,  he  could  so  little 
persuade  himself  of  tlie  rectitude  of  such  a  practice,  that  he  was  not  sure  he 
could  assent  to  it  under  any  circumstances.  At  all  events,  either  slaves  should 
not  be  represented,  or  exports  should  be  taxable." 

Mr.  Roger  Sherman  of  Connecticut, — 

"  Regarded  the  slave-trade  as  iniquitous :  but,  the  point  of  representation 
having  been  settled  after  much  difficulty  and  fleliberation,  he  did  not  think  him- 
self bound  to  make  opposition;  especially  as  the  present  article,  as  amended, 
did  not  preclude  any  arrangement  whatever  on  that  point,  in  another  place  of 
the  report."  a 
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Mr.  Luther  Iklartin  of  Maryland,  in  the  debate,  Tuesday^ 

Aug.  21,— 

"  Prof>osed  to  \^ry  Art.  7,  Sect.  4,  so  as  to  allow  a  prohibition  or  tax  on 
the  imix)rtation  of  slaves.  In  the  first  place,  as  five  slaves  are  to  be  counted 
as  three  free  men  in  the  apportionment  of  representatives,  siu  h  a  clause  uould 
leave  an  encouragement  to  this  traffic.  In  the  second  place,  slaves  weakened 
one  part  of  the  Union,  which  the  other  parts  were  bound  to  protect :  the  privi 
lege  of  importing  them  was  therefore  .unreasonable.  And,  in  the  third  place, 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and  dishonorable  to 
the  American  character,  to  have  such  a  feature  in  the  Constitution. 

**Mr.  Rl'tlrdge  did  not  see  how  the  importation  of  slaves  could  be 
encouraged  by  this  section.  He  was  not  apprehensive  of  insurrections,  and 
would  readily  exempt  the  other  States  from  tlic  ohlii^ation  to  protect  tlie 
Southern  against  them.  Religion  and  humanity  h.ul  nothing  to  do  with  this 
question:  interest  alone  is  the  governing  (iriiniplc  with  nations.  The  true 
question  at  present  is,  whether  the  Southern  .buic.s  siiail  or  sliall  not  be  parties 
to  the  Union.  If  the  Northern  States  consult  their  interest,  they  will  not 
oppose  the  increase  of  slaves,  which  will  increase  the  commodities  of  which 
they  will  become  the  carriers. 

"  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands.  Let  every 
State  import  wh  u  it  pleases.  The  morality  or  wisdom  of  slaver}'  are  con- 
siderations belonging  to  the  States  themselves.  What  enriches  a  part  enriches 
the  whole,  and  the  States  are  the  l»est  judges  of  their  p.Trticiilar  interest.  The 
old  Confederation  had  not  meddled  with  liiis  point;  and  he  rlid  not  see  any 
greater  necessity  lor  l)ringing  it  within  the  policv  oi  thr  new  one. 

'*.Mr.  I'lNCKNEV.  South  Carolina  can  never  receive  the  plan  ii  it  prohib- 
its the  slave-trade.  In  every  proposed  extension  of  the  powers  of  Congress, 
that  State  has  expressly  and  watchfully  excepted  that  of  meddling  with  the 
importation  of  Negroes.  If  ihe  States  be  all  left  at  liberty  on  this  subjects  South 
Carolina  may  perhaps,  by  dci^rees,  do  of  herself  what  is  wished^  as  Virginitt 
and  Maryland  have  already  done. 

^  Adjourned. 

*'  WtUNESDAV,  Al.g.  2i. 

**In  CoHveniion* — Art.  7,  Sect  4,  was  resumed. 

**  Mr.  Sherman  was  for  leaving  the  clause  as  it  stands.  He  disapproved 
of  the  s]ave>trade;  yet,  as  the  States  were  now  possessed  of  the  right  to 
import  slaves,  as  the  public  good  did  not  require  it  to  be  taken  from  them,  and 
as  it  was  expedient  to  have  as  few  objections  as  possible  to  the  proposed 
scheme  of  government,  he  thought  it  lu  st  to  leave  the  matter  as  we  find  it. 
.  .  .  He  urged  on  the  Convention  the  neLe^^it\  of  despatching  its  business. 

"Col.  iMaso.v.  This  infernal  traffic  originateil  in  the  avarice  of  Britis]» 
merchants.  The  British  Government  constantly  checked  the  attempts  of  \'ir- 
ginia  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  present  question  concerns,  not  the  importing 
States  alone,  but  the  whole  Union.  The  evil  of  having  slaves  was  experienced 
during.the  late  war.  Had  slaves  been  treated  as  they  might  have  been  by  the 
enemy,  they  would  have  proved  dangerous  instruments  in  their  hands.  But 
their  folly  dealt  by  the  slaves  as  it  did  by  the  Tories.  He  mentioned  the  dan- 
gerous insurrections  of  the  slaves  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  the  instructions 
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given  by  Cromwell  to  the  commissioners  sent  to  Virginia,  —  to  arm  the  serv- 
ants and  slaves,  in  case  other  means  of  obtaining  its  submission  should  fail. 
Maryland  and  \'irginia,  he  said,  had  already  prohibited  the  importation  of 
slaves  expressly.  North  Carolina  had  done  the  same  in  substance.  All  this 
would  be  in  vain,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  be  at  liberty  to  import.  The 
Western  people  are  already  calling  out  for  slaves  for  their  new  kinds ;  and  win 
fill  that  country  with  slaves,  if  they  can  be  got  through  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia.  Slavery  discourages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise  labor 
when  performed  by  slaves*  They  prevent  the  emigration  of  whites,  who  really 
•enrich  and  strengthen  a  country.  Thty  produce  the  most  pernicious  effect  on 
manners.  Every  masfi-r  of  s/aves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  Tht  v  bring  the 
judi^vtent  of  heaven  on  a  country.  As  nations  cannot  be  re^varded  or  punished 
in  the  next  "world,  they  must  be  in  this.  By  an  inevitable  chain  of  causes  and 
effects^  ProxndcHce  punishes  national  sins  by  national  calamities.  He  lamented 
that  some  of  our  Eastern  brethren  had,  from  a  lust  of  gain,  embarked  in  this 
nefarious  traffic.  As  to  the  States  being  in  p(»sesslon  of  the  right  to  import, 
this  was  the  case  with  many  other  rights,  now  to  be  properly  given  up.  He 
held  it  essential,  in  every  point  of  view,  that  the  General  Government  should 
Jiave  power  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  as  he  had  never  owned  a  slave,  could  not  judge  ot  the 
I'tfects  of  slavery  on  charactt  r.  He  said,  however,  that,  if  it  was  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  moral  light,  we  ought  to  go  further,  and  free  those  already  in  the 
^country.  As  slaves  also  multiply  so  fast  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  it  is 
cheaper  to  rajse  than  import  them,  whilst  in  the  sickly  rice^wamps  foreign 
supplies  are  necessary,  if  we  go  no  further  than  is  urged,  we  shall  be  unjust 
towards  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Let  us  not  intermeddle.  As  population 
increases,  poor  laborers  will  be  so  plenty  as  to  render  slives  useless.  Slavery, 
in  time,  will  not  be  a  speck  in  our  country.  Provision  is  alread\  made  in 
Connecticut  for  abolishing  it;  and  the  abolition  has  already  taken  place  in 
Massachusetts.  As  to  the  danger  of  insurrections  from  foreign  influence,  that 
will  become  a  motive  to  kind  treatment  of  th  j  slaves. 

**Gen.  PiNCKNEY  declared  It  to  be  his  firm  opinion,  that  if  himself  and  all 
his  colleagues  were  to  sign  the  Constitution,  and  use  their  personal  influence, 
it  would  be  of  no  avail  towards  obtaining  the  assent  of  their  constituents. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  cannot  do  without  slaves.  As  to  Virginia,  she 
will  gain  by  stoiijiing  the  imjK)rtations.  Her  slaves  will  rise  in  value,  and  she 
has  more  than  slu-  wants.  It  woult!  he  unequal  to  require  .Souiii  Carolin.i  .ind 
Georgia  to  confederate  on  such  unequal  terms.  He  said,  the  royal  assent, 
before  the  Revolution,  had  never  been  refused  to  South  Carolina  as  to  Viiginia. 
He  contended,  that  the  Importation  of  slaves  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  Union.  The  more  slaves,  the  more  produce  to  employ  the  cariying" 
trade;  the  more  consumption  also;  and,  the  more  of  this,  the  more  revenue 
for  the  common  treasury.  He  admitted  it  to  be  reasonable,  that  slaves  should 
be  dutied  like  other  imports;  but  should  consider  a  rejection  of  the  clause  as 
an  exclusion  of  Soutli  Carolina  from  the  Union. 

.Mr.  Baldwin  had  conceived  national  objects  alone  to  be  before  the 
Convention;  not  such  as,  like  the  present,  were  of  a  local  nature.  Georgia 
was  decided  on  this  point  That  State  has  always  hitherto  supposed  a  General 
<:ovemment  to  be  the  pursuit  of  the  Central  States,  who  wished  to  have  a 
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vortex  for  ever)'  thing;  that  her  distance  would  preclude  her  from  equal 
advantage;  and  that  she  could  not  prudently  purchase  it  by  yielding  national 
powers.  From  this  it  might  be  understood  in  what  light  she  would  view  an 
attempt  to  abridge  one  of  her  favorite  prerogatives.  If  left  to  herself,  she  may 
Proiably put  a  stop  to  the  evil.  As  one  ground  for  this  conjecture,  he  took 
notice  of  the  sect  of  which,  he  said,  was  a  respectable  class  of  people, 
who  carried  their  ethics  beyond  the  mere  equoHfy  tf  mm^ — extending  their 
humanity  to  the  claims  of  the  whole  animal  creation. 

'•Mr.  Wilson  observed,  that,  if  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  werttkem- 
sel-'t-^  (h'iposed to  get  rid  of  the  importation  of  slaves  in  a  short  time,  as  had 
been  suggested,  they  would  net'er  refuse  to  unite  hi-ctiusr  the  intportatton  might 
bt  prohibited.  As  the  section  now  stands,  all  ai  lick's  iniixirted  are  to  be  taxed. 
Slaves  alone  are  exempt.    This  is,  in  fact,  a  bounty  ua  iliai  article. 

"  Mr.  Gerry  thought  we  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  States 
as  10  slaves,  but  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any  sanction  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Dickinson  considered  it  as  inadmissible,  on  every  principle  of  honor 
and  safety,  that  the  importation  of  slaves  should  be  authorized  to  the  States  by 
the  Constitution.  The  true  question  was,  whether  the  national  happiness  would 
be  promoted  or  impeded  by  the  un])<ntation  :  and  this  question  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  National  Government,  not  to  the  States  i)articularly  interested.  If  Eng- 
land and  France  permit  slavery,  slaves  are,  at  the  same  lime,  excluded  from 
ixMh  those  kingdoms*  Greece  and  Rome  were  made  unhappy  by  their  slaves. 
He  could  not  believe  that  ib»  Southern  States  would  refuse  to  confederate  on 
the  account  apprehended ;  especially  as  the  power  was  not  likely  to  be  immedi* 
ately  exercised  by  the  General  Government. 

".Mr.  Williamson  stated  the  law  of  North  Carolina  on  the  subject;  to 
wit,  that  it  did  not  directly  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves.  It  imposed  a 
dutv  of  ^5  on  eacii  slave  imported  from  Africa.  ;^io  on  each  irom  elsewhere, 
and  ^50  on  each  from  a  State  licensing  manumission.  He  thought  the  South- 
em  States  could  not  be  members  of  the  Union,  if  the  clause  should  be  rejected ; 
and  it  was  wrong  to  force  any  thihg  down  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  which 
any  State  must  disagree  to. 

"  Mr.  King  thought  the  subject  should  be  considered  in  a  political  light 
only.  If  two  States  will  not  agree  to  the  Constitution,  as  stated  on  one  side, 
he  could  affirm  with  equal  belief,  on  the  other,  that  great  and  equal  opposirion 
would  be  experienced  from  the  other  States.  He  remarked  on  the  exemption 
of  slaves  from  duty,  whilst  every  other  import  was  subjected  to  it,  as  an  ine- 
quality that  could  nut  fail  to  strike  the  commercial  sagacity  of  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States. 

**  Mr.  Langdon  was  strenuous  for  giving  the  power  to  the  General  Gov* 
emment.  He  could  not,  with  a  good  conscience,  leave  it  with  the  States,  who 
could  then  go  on  with  the  traffic^  without  toeing  restrained  by  the  opinions  hare 
l^ven,  that  they  ivill  themselves  cease  to  import  slaves. 

"Gen.  PiNCKNEY  thouglit  himself  hound  to  declare  candidly,  that  he  did 
not  think  South  Carolina  would  stop  her  importations  of  slaves  in  any  short 
time ;  but  only  stop  them  occasionally,  as  she  now  does.  He  moved  to  commit 
the  clanse,  that  slaves  might  be  made  liable  to  an  equal  tax  wl^  other  imports ; 
which  he  thought  right,  and  which  would  remove  one  difficulty  that  had  been 
atarted* 
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"  Mr.  RuTLEDGE.  If  the  Convention  thinks  that  North  Carolina,  Sootlft 
Carolinat  and  Georgia  will  ever  agree  to  the  plan,  unless  their  right  to  import 
slaves  be  untouched,  the  expectation  is  vain.  The  peojile  of  those  States  will 
never  be  such  fools  as  to  give  up  so  important  an  interest.  He  was  strenuous 
af^ainst  striking  out  the  section,  and  seconded  the  motion  of  Gen.  Pinckoey 
tor  a  commitment. 

Mr.  GoinrERNBUR  Morris  wished  the  whole  subject  to  be  committed^ 
including  the  clauses  relating  to  taxes  on  exports  Imd  to  a  navigation  act 
These  things  may  form  a  bargain  among  the  Northern  and  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Butler  declared,  that  he  never  would  agree  to  the  power  of  taxing 

exports. 

*'  Mr.  Sherman  said  it  was  better  to  let  the  Southern  States  inij)ort 
slaves  than  to  j)art  with  them,  if  they  made  that  a  sine  qua  non.  He  was 
opposed  to  a  ta.\  on  slaves  imported,  as  making  the  matter  worse,  because  it 
implied  they  were  property.  He  acknowledged,  that,  if  the  power  of  prohiMt- 
ing  the  importation  should  be  given  to  the  General  Government,  it  would  be 
exercised.  He  thought  it  would  be  its  duty  to  exercise  the  power. 

Mr.  Ri:  vn  was  for  the  commitment,  provided  the  clause  concerning  taxes 
on  exports  should  also  be  committed. 

"  Ml  .  Shf.rm.an  observed,  that  that  clause  had  been  agreed  to,  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  committed. 

"Mr.  Ra.nuolfh  was  for  committing,  in  order  tliat  some  middle  ground 
might,  if  possible,  be  found.  He  could  never  agree  to  the  clause  as  it  stands. 
He  would  sooner  risk  the  Constitution.  He  dwelt  on  the  dilemma  to  which  the 
Convention  was  exposed.  By  agreeing  to  the  dause,  it  would  revolt  die 
Quakers,  the  Methodists,  and  many  others  in  the  States  having  no  slaves.  On 
the  other  hand,  two  States  might  be  lost  to  the  Union.  Let  us  then,  he  said, 
tiy  the  chance  of  a  commitment"  > 

Three  days  later  (Saturday,  Aug.  25)  the  debate  on  the  subject 
was  resumed,  and  the  report  of  the  committee  of  eleven  was  taken 
up.   It  was  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Strike  out  so  nuicii  of  the  fourth  section  as  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  insert  '  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  sev- 
eral States,  now  existing,  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Legislature  prior  £0  the  year  1800;  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such 
migration  or  importation,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties  lakL 
on  importo.* 


'*  Cen.  PiN'CKNEY  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  'the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred '  as  tlie  \  car  limitincr  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  to  insert  the  words 

*  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eight.' 
"iMr.  GoRHAM  .seconded  the  motion. 

"Mr.  Madison.  Twenty  years  will  produce  all  the  mischief  that  can  he 
apprehended  from  the  liberty  to  import  slaves.  So  long  a  term  will  be  more 


>  Ifsdiioii  Paptts,  Elliot,  vol.  v.  ppw  457-461. 
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dishonorable  to  the  American  character  than  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  the 
Constitution. 

*•  On  the  motion,  which  passed  in  the  affirmative,— > 

*'  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,— 7j  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  DeUware,  Vir- 
ginia, no,  —  4. 

"  Mr.  GouvERNEUR  Morris  was  for  making  the  clause  read  at  once, — 

**''rhe  importation  of  slaves  into  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia,  shall  not  be  prohibited,'  &c.  This,  he  said,  would  be  most  fair,  and 
would  avoid  the  ambiguity  by  which,  under  the  power  with  regard  to  natural- 
ization, the  liberty  reserved  to  the  States  might  be  defeated.  He  wished  it  to 
be  known,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  compliance  with  those 
States.  If  the  change  of  language,  however,  should  be  objected  to  by  the 
members  from  those  States,  he  sliould  not  urge  it. 

"Col.  Mason  was  not  against  usins;  the  term  *slaves,'  but  against  naming 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  lest  it  should  give  offence  to 
the  people  of  those  States. 

**  Mr.  Sherman  liked  a  description  better  than  the  terms  proposed,  which 
had  been  declined  by  the  old  Congress,  and  were  not  pleasing  to  some  people. 

**  Mr.  Clymbr  concurred  with  Mr.  Sherman. 

**  Mr.  Williamson  said,  that,  both  in  opinion  and  practice,  he  was  against 
slavery;  but  thought  it  more  in  favor  of  humanity,  from  a  view  of  all  circum- 
stances, to  let  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  on  those  terms,  than  to  exclude 
them  from  the  I'nion. 

Mr.  GouvLRNEUR  Morris  withdrew  his  motion. 

**Mr.  Dickinson  wished  the  clause  to  be  confined  to  the  States  which 
had  not  themselves  prohibited  the  importation  of  slaves ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
moved  to  amend  the  clause  so  as  to  read,  — > 

*'*The  importation  of  slaves  into  such  of  the  States  as  shall  permit  the 
same  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  until  the 
year  1808;'  — 

"wiiich  was  disagreed  to,  ne^n.  con. 

"  The  first  part  of  the  Report  was  then  agreed  to,  amended  as  follows :  — 
•••The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the  several  States  now 

existing  shall  think  proper  lo  admit  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature 

prior  to  the  year  1808.* 

"  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  ay,>       New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vb>> 

ginia,  no> — 4."' 

The  above  specimens  of  the  speeches  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, during  the  debate,  are  sufficient  to  furnish  a  fair  idea  of  the 

personal  opinion  of  the  ^^reat  thinkers  of  that  time  on  slavery. 
It  is  clear  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  great  n-iajorit)-  <jf  the  North- 
ern delegates  to  abolish  the  institution,  in  a  domestic  as  well  as  in 

*  Madison  Papers,  Elliot,  voL  v.  pp.  477,  47ft. 
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a  foreign  sense ;  but  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  compromise  their  profoundest  convictions  on  a  ques- 
tion as  bruad  and  far-reaching  as  the  Union  that  they  were  met  la 
launch  anew.  Thus  by  an  understanding,  or,  as  Gouverneur 
Morris  called  it,  "a  bargain,"  between  the  commercial  representa- 
tives of  the  Northern  States  and  the  delegates  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Man-land  and  Vir- 
ginia, the  unrestricted  power  of  Congress  to  enact  navigation-laws 
was  conceded  to  the  Northern  niercliants  ;  and  to  the  Carolina 
rice-planters,  as  an  equivalent,  twenty  years'  continuance  o£  the 
African  slave-trade.  This  was  the  third  great  "  compromise "  of 
the  Constitution.  The  other  two  were  the  concession  to  the 
smaller  States  of  an  equal  representation  in  the  Senate ;  and,  to 
the  slaveholders,  the  counting  three-iifths  of  the  slaves  in  deter- 
mining the  ratio  of  representation.  If  this  third  compromise 
differed  from  the  other  two  by  involving  not  merely  a  political 
but  a  moral  sacrifice,  there  was  this  partial  compensation  about  it; 
that  it  was  not  permanent  like  the  others,  but  expired,  by  limttar 
tion,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years." 

The  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and  signed, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1787.  It  was  then  forwarded  to 
Congress,  then  in  session  in  New-York  City,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  that  body  submit  it  to  the  State  conventions  for 
ratification  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  Delaware  adopted  it 
on  the  7th  of  December,  1787;  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  12;  New 
Jersey,  Dec.  18;  Georgia,  Jan.  2,  1788;  Connecticut,  Jan.  9; 
Massachu.sett.s,  Feb.  7 ;  Maryland,  April  28 ;  South  Carolina, 
May  23  ;  New  Hampshire,  June  21  (and,  being  the  ninth  ratify- 
ing, gave  effect  to  the  Constitution);  Virginia  ratified  June  27; 
New  York,  July  26.  North  Carolina  gave  a  conditional  ratifica- 
tion on  the  7th  of  August,  but  Congress  did  not  receive  it  until 
January,  1790;  nor  that  of  Rhode  Island,  until  June  of  the  same 
year. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution,  it  was  voted  that  its  journal  be  intrusted 
to  the  custody  of  George  Washington.  He  finally  deposited  it  in 
the  State  Department,  and  it  was  printed  in  1818  by  order  of 
Congress. 

The  first  session  of  Congress,  under  the  new  Constitution,  was 


*  Exainine  BiMnlh  aad  llie  Scent  IMatas  im  die  nl]$^ 
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held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1789.  A  quorum  was  obtained 
on  the  6th  of  April ;  and  the  first  measure  brought  up  for  consid- 
eration was  a  tariff-bill  which  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia  sought  to 
amend  by  inserting  a  clause  levying  an  impost-tax  of  ten  dollars 
upon  every  slave  brought  by  water.  "He  was  sorry  the  Consti- 
tution prevented  Congress  from  prohibiting  the  importation  alto- 
gether. It  was  contrary  to  revolution  principles,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted."  Thus  the  question  of  slavery  made  its  appear- 
ance early  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress  under  the 
present  Constitution.  At  that  time  Georgia  was  the  only  State 
in  the  Union  that  seemed  to  retain  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the 
importation  of  slaves.  Even  South  Carolina  had  passed  an  Act 
prohibiting  for  one  year  the  importation  of  slaves.  In  this,  as  on 
several  occasions  before,  she  was  actuated  on  account  of  the  low 
prices  of  produce, » too  low  to  be  remunerative.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  Mr.  Smith,  the  member  from  the  Charleston  dis- 
trict, grew  quite  captious  over  the  proposition  of  the  gentlemao 
from  Virginia.  He 

"  Hoped  that  such  an  important  and  .serious  proposition  would  not  be 
hastily  adopted.  It  was  rather  a  late  moment  for  the  first  introduction  of  a 
subject  so  big  with  serious  consequences.  No  one  topic  had  been  )ct  intro- 
duced so  important  to  South  Carolina  and  the  welfiire  of  the  Union.** 

Mr.  Sherman  got  the  floor,  and  said  he 

*'  Approved  the  object  of  the  motion,  but  did  not  think  it  a  fit  subject  ta 
be  embraced  in  this  bill.  He  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  insertion  of 
human  beings,  as  a  subject  of  impost,  among  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise. 
He  hoped  the  motion  would  be  withdrawn  for  the  present,  and  taken  up  after- 
wards as  an  independent  subject** 

Mr.  Jackson  of  Georgia 

Was  not  surprised,  however  others  might  be  so,  at  the  quarter  whence 
this  motion  came.  Virginia,  as  an  old  settled  State,  had  her  complement  of 
slaves,  and  the  natural  increase  being  su£Bcient  for  her  purpose,  she  was  care* 
less  of  recruiting  her  numbers  by  importation.  But  gentlemen  ought  to  let 
their  neighbors  get  supplied  before  they  imposed  such  a  burden.  He  knew 
this  busings  was  viewed  in  an  odious  light  at  the  Eastward,  because  the  people 
there  were  capable  of  doinsf  their  own  work,  and  had  no  occasion  for  slaves, 
liut  gentlemen  ought  to  have  some  feeling  for  others.  Surely  they  do  not 
mean  to  tax  us  for  every  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  life,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to-  take  from  us  the  means  of  procuring  them  !  He  was  sure,  from  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  the  motion  to  the  business  now  before  the  hous^  and  the  want  o£ 
time  to  conskler  It^  the  gentleman's  candor  would  induce  him  to  withdraw  it. 
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Should  it  ever  be  brought  forward  again,  he  hoped  it  would  comprehend  the 
white  slaves  as  well  as  the  blade,  imported  from  all  the  jails  of  Europe; 
wretches  convicted  of  the  most  flagrant  crimes,  who  were  brought  in  and  sold 
without  any  duty  whatever.  They  ought  to  be  taxed  equally  with  Africans, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  equal  coostitutioaality  and  propriety  of  such  a 
course.** 

Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia  obtained  the  floor  again,  and  proceeded 

to  reply  to  the  remarks  offered  upon  his  amendment  by  Sherman, 
Jackson,  and  Smith.    He  declared,— 

"That,  having  introduced  the  motion  on  mature  reflection,  he  did  not  like 
to  withdraw  it.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  had  said  that  human  beings 
ought  not  to  be  enumerated  with  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  Yet  he 
believed  they  were  looked  upon  by  African  traders  in  that  light.  He  hoped 
Congress  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  restore  to  human  nature  its  inherent 
privileges;  to  wipe  off,  if  possible,  the  stigma  under  which  America  labored; 
to  do  away  the  inconsistence  in  our  principles  justly  charged  upon  us ;  and  to 
show,  by  our  actions,  the  pure  beneficence  of  the  doctrine  hdd  out  to  the  worid 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence.^ 

Mr.  Ames  of  Massachusetts 

"Detested  slavery  from  his  soul;  but  he  had  some  doubts  whether  impos- 
ing a  duty  on  their  importation  would  not  have  an  appearance  of  countenan* 
cing  the  practice.'' 

Mr.  Madison  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  Mr.  Park- 
er's amendment.    Hesaid,  — - 

**The  confounding  men  with  merchandise  might  be  easily  avoided  by 
altering  the  title  of  the  bill;  it  was,  in  fac^  the  very  object  of  the  motion  to 
prevent  men,  so  far  as  the  powerof  Congress  extended,  from  being  confounded 
with  merchandise.  The  clause  in  the  Constitution  allowing  a  tax  to  be  imposed, 
though  the  traffic  could  not  be  prohibited  for  twenty  years,  was  inserted,  he 
believed,  for  the  verj'  purpose  of  enabling  Congress  to  give  some  testimony 
of  the  sense  of  America  with  respect  to  the  African  trade.  By  expressing  a 
national  disapprobation  of  that  trade,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  destroy  it,  and 
so  save  ourselves  from  reproaches,  and  our  posterity  from  the  imbecility  ever 
attendant  on  a  country  filled  with  slaves.  This  was  as  much  the  interest  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  as  of  any  other  States.  Every  addition  they 
received  to  their  number  of  slaves  tended  to  weakness,  and  rendered  them  less 
capable  of  self-defence.  In  case  of  hostilities  with  foreign  nations,  their  slave 
population  would  be  a  means,  not  of  repelling  invasions,  but  of  inviting  attack. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  general  government  to  protect  every  part  of  the  UnioQ 
against  danger,  as  well  internal  as  external.  Every  thing,  ther^ore,  which 
tended  to  increase  this  danger,  though  it  might  be  a  local  affair,  yet,  if  it 
Involved  national  expense  or  safety,  became  of  concern  to  evny  part  of  ttie 
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I'nion.  and  n  y^roj>or  ^iil)ject  for  the  consideration  of  those  charged  with  the 
general  administration  ot  the  government." 

Mr.  Bland  approved  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Madison,  while 
Mr.  Burke  of  South  Carolina  charged  the  gentlemen  with  having 
wasted  the  time  of  Congress  upon  a  useless  proposition.  He 
contended,  that,  while  slaves  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, they  would  come  under  the  general  five  per  cent  <id  valorem 
<lut\  on  all  unenumerated  articles,  which  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  ] vruj)osition  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Madison 
replied  by  saying,  that  no  collector  of  customs  would  presume  to 
apply  tilc  terms  *'  ,c;oocls,"  "wares,"  and  "  merchandise  "  to  jK-rsons. 
Mr.  Sherman  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  and  denied  that 
persons  were  anywhere  recognized  as  jirupcrty  in  the  Constitution. 
Finally,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Parker  consented 
to  withdraw  his  motion  with  the  iniderslandiiig  that  a  separate 
bill  should  be  brought  in.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  dis- 
charge that  duty,  but  the  noble  resolve  found  a  quiet  grave  in  the 
committee-room. 

The  failure  of  this  first  attempt,  under  the  new  Constitution, 
to  restrict  slavery,  did  not  lame  the  cause  to  any  great  extent.  It 
was  rather  accelerated.  The  manner  and  spirit  of  the  debate  on 
the  subject  quickened  public  thought,  animated  the  friends  of  the 
Negro,  and  provoked  many  people  to  good  works.  Slavery  had 
ceased  to  exist  in  Massachusetts.  Several  suits,  entered  by  slaves 
against  their  masters  for  restraining  their  liberty,  had  been  won. 
The  case  of  Elizabeth  Freeman,  better  known  as  '*  Mum  Bet," 
was  regarded  as  the  first-fruits  of  the  Massachusetts  Ueclaration 
of  Rights  in  the  new  Constitution  of  1780.  Tlie  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucault  Laincort  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts  :  — 

"  In  1 781,  some  negroes,  prompted  by  private  suggestion,  maintained  that 
they  were  not  slaves :  they  found  advocates,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sedgwick, 
oow  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  die  United  States;  and  the  cause  was  'anied 
before  the  Supreme  Court.  Their  counsel  pleaded,  i®.  That  no  antecedent  law 
had  established  slavery,  and  that  the  laws  which  seemed  to  suppose  it  were  the 
offspring  of  error  in  the  legislators,  who  had  no  authority  to  enact  them: — 2^, 
That  such  laws,  even  if  they  had  existed,  were  annulled  by  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. They  gained  the  cause  under  l^oth  aspects:  and  the  solution  of  this  first 
question  that  was  hrought  forward  set  the  negroes  entirely  at  liberty,  and  at 
the  .same  time  precluded  their  pretended  owners  from  all  claim  to  indemnifica- 
tion, since  they  were  proved  to  have  possessed  and  held  them  in  slavery  with- 
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out  any  right.  As  there  were  only  a  few  slaves  in  Massachusetts,  the  deduoik 
passed  without  oppositton,  and  baaisbed  all  further  idea  ol  slavery.*' ' 

Mr.  Nell  gives  an  account  of  the  le<:;ril  death  of  slavery  in 
Massachusetts,  but  unfortunately  does  not  cite  any  authority. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  John  C. 
Spencer,  stated  that  "  a  note  had  been  given  for  the  price  of  a 
slave  in  1787.  This  note  was  sued,  and  the  Court  ruled  that  the 
maker  had  received  no  consideration,  as  a  man  could  not  be  sold. 
From  that  time  forward,  slavery  died  in  the  Old  Bay  State." 
There  were  several  suits  instituted  by  slaves  against  their  reputed 
masters  in  1781-82;  but  there  are  strong  evidences  that  slavery 
died  a  much  slower  death  in  Massachusetts  than  many  are  willing 
to  admit.   James  Sullivan  wrote  to  Dr.  Belknap  in  1795 

"In  1781,  at  the  Court  in  Worcester  Loiinty.  an  indictment  was  found 
.ij^ainst  a  wliile  man  named  Jcnnison  for  assaulting,  beating,  and  imprisoning 
Quock  Walker,  a  black.  He  was  tried  at  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  in  1783. 
His  defence  ivas,  that  the  black  was  his  slave,  and  that  the  beating,  etc,  was 
the  necessary  restraint  and  correction  of  the  master.  This  was  answered  hy 
citing  the  aforesaid  clause  in  the  declaration  of  rights.  The  judges  and  juiy 
u  ere  of  opinion  that  he  had  no  right  to  imprison  or  beat  the  negro.  He  was 
found  guilty  and  fined  40  shillings.  This  decision  put  an  end  to  the  idea  of 
slavery  in  Massachusetts."  > 

There  are  two  things  in  the  above  that  throw  considerable 
uncertainty  about  the  subject  as  to  the  precise  date  of  the  end  of 
slavery  in  the  Commonwealth.  First,  the  suit  referred  to  was 
tried  in  1783,  three  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion. Second,  the  .i;ood  doctor  does  not  say  that  the  decision 
scaled  the  fate  of  slavery,  but  only  that  it  "was  a  mortal  wound 
to  slavery  in  Massachusetts." 

From  1 785-1 790,  there  was  a  wonderful  change  in  the  public 
opinion  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  on  the  subject  of 
slavery.  Most  of  them  had  passed  laws 'providing  for  gradual 
emancipation.  The  Friends  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania began  to  organize  a  crusade  against  domestic  slavery. 
In  the  fall  of  1789^  while  the  Congressional  debates  were  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  venerable  Dr.  Benjamin 
Franklin,  as  president  of  the  *'  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promot- 
ing the  Abolition  of  Slavery,"  etc,  issued  the  following  let- 
ter: — 


>  Tavcls,etc^vd.iL|>.i66.         •  M.  H.  &  CelL,  sdi  Series,  UI.,  p.  40^ 
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"AN  ADDRESS  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

"/fWW  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Promoting  the  Abolition  of  Slavefy^  <W«/ 
the  ReUef  of  Free  Negroes  unlawfully  held  in  Bondage. 

**■  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  we  assure  the  friends  of  humanity,  that, 
io  prosecuting  the  design  of  our  association,  our  endeavors  have  proved  suc- 
cessful, fnr  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

"Encouraged  by  this  success,  and  by  the  daily  jiro^ess  of  that  luminous 
and  benign  spirit  of  liberty  which  is  diffusing;  itself  throughout  the  world,  and 
humbly  hoping  lor  the  continuance  of  the  divine  bkssini^  on  our  labors,  we 
have  ventured  to  make  an  important  addition  to  our  original  plan  \  and  do 
therefore  earnestly  solicit  the  support  and  assistance  of  all  who  can  feel  the 
tender  emotions  of  sympathy  and  compassion,  or  relish  the  exalted  pleasure 
of  beneficence. 

Slavery  is  such  an  atrocious  debasement  of  human  nature,  that  its  very 
extirpation,  if  not  performed  with  solicitous  care,  may  sometimes  open  a  source 

of  serious  evils. 

"The  imh.ijjpy  man,  who  li.is  loni,^  1>een  treated  as  a  brute  animal,  too 
frequently  sink.s  beneath  the  cuniinoii  standard  of  the  human  s])ecies.  The 
galling  chains  that  bind  his  body  do  also  fetter  his  intellectual  faculties,  and 
impair  the  social  affections  of  his  heart.  Accustomed  to  move  like  a  mere 
machine,  by  the  will  of  a  master,  reflection  is  suspended;  he  has  not  the 
power  of  choice ;  and  reason  and  conscience  have  but  litde  influence  over  his 
conduct,  because  he  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  passion  of  fear.  He  is  poor 
and  friendless ;  perhaps  wom  out  by  extreme  labor,  age,  and  disease. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  freedom  may  often  prove  a  misfortune  to 
himself,  and  prejudicial  to  society. 

"  Attention  to  emancipated  black  people,  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  will 
become  a  branch  of  our  national  police ;  but,  as  far  as  we  contribute  to  promote 
this  emancipation,  so  far  that  attention  is  evidently  a  serious  duty  incumbent 
on  us,  and  which  we  mean  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  and 
abilities. 

"  To  instruct,  to  advise,  to  qualify  those  who  have  been  restored  to  free- 
dom, for  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  civil  liberty;  to  promote  in  them  habits 
of  industry;  to  furnish  them  with  employments  suited  to  their  age,  sex,  talents, 
and  other  circumstances ;  and  to  proc  ure  their  children  an  education  calculated 
for  their  future  situation  in  life,  —  these  are  the  i^reat  outlines  of  the  annexed 
plan,  which  we  have  adopted,  and  which  we  conceive  will  essentially  promote 
the  public  good,  and  the  happiness  of  these  our  hitherto  too  much  neglected 
fellow-creatures. 

^  A  phm  so  extensive  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without  considera- 
ble pecuniary  resources,  beyond  the  present  ordinary  funds  of  the  Society. 
We  hope  much  from  the  generosit)  of  enlightened  and  benevolent  freemen^ 
and  will  gratefully  receive  any  donations  or  subscriptions  for  this  purpose 
which  may  be  made  to  our  Treasurer.  James  Starr,  or  to  James  Pemberton, 
Chairman  of  our  Committee  of  Correspondence. 

"  Signed  by  order  of  the  Society, 

*'B.  YiUiXiV^iAH^  Presidents 

^PaiXAonnoA,  9lhof  November,  i789>" 
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And  as  his  last  public  act,  Franklin  gave  his  signature  to  the 
subjoined  memorial  to  Llie  L niLed-States  Congress:  — 

"The  memorial  respectful!}-  slioweth,— 

"  That,  from  a  regard  ior  the  happiness  of  mankind,  an  association  was 
formed  several  years  since  in  this  Stale,  by  a  number  of  her  citi/ens,  of  vnrious 
religious  denominations,  f<  r  ]iromoting  tlje  abolition  of  slavery,  and  for  the 
relief  of  those  unla\vful]\  lu  Id  in  bond.Tj^c.  A  just  and  acute  conception  of 
the  true  principles  of  liberty,  as  it  spread  through  the  hind,  protluced  accessions 
to  their  numbers,  many  friends  to  their  cause,  and  a  legislative  co-operation 
with  their  viewSi  which,  by  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  have  been  suc- 
cessfully directed  to  the  relieving  from  bondage  a  laige  number  of  their  fel- 
loW'Creatures  of  the  African  race.  They  have  also  the  satisfaction  to  observe, 
that,  in  consequence  of  that  .s])irit  of  philanthropy  and  genuine  liberty  which  is 
generally  diffusing  its  beneficial  influence,  similar  institutions  are  forming  at 
home  and  abroad. 

"That  mankind  are  all  formed  by  the  same  Almightv  Ikin^.  alike  cl  iic:- 
of  liis  care,  and  equallv  desii^nt  cl  for  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  the  Chri.s- 
tian  rehgiou  teaches  us  to  beheve,  and  the  political  creed  of  Americans  fully 
coincides  with  the  position.  Your  memorialists,  parttculariy  engaged  in  attend- 
ing to  the  distresses  arising  from  slavery,  believe  it  their  indispensable  duty 
to  present  this  subject  to  your  notice.  They  have  observed,  with  real  satisfac- 
tion, that  many  imix)rtant  and  salutary  powers  are  vested  in  you  for  'promoting 
the  welfare  and  securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  the  people  of  the  United 
.States':  and  as  tliey  conceive  that  these  blessings  ought  rightfully  to  be  ad- 
ministered,  without  distinction  of  color,  to  all  descriptions  of  people,  so  they 
indulge  themselves  in  the  pleasing  expectation,  that  nothing  which  can  he  done 
for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy  objects  of  their  care,  will  be  either  omitted  or 
delayed. 

**From  a  persuasion  that  equal  liberty  was  originally  the  portion,  and  b 
still  the  birth-right,  of  all  men ;  and  influenced  by  the  strong  ties  of  humanity, 
and  the  principles  of  their  institution,  your  memorialists  conceive  themselves 
bound  to  use  all  justifiable  endeavors  to  loosen  the  baiuls  of  slavery,  and  pny 
mote  a  general  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.    Under  these  impres- 
sions, they  earnestly  entreat  your  serious  attention  to  the  subject  of  sl.iverv ; 
that  you  will  be  pleased  to  countenance  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  those  un- 
ha[)py  null.  u1k<  alone,  in  this  land  of  frcctlom,  arc  degraded  into  perpetual 
bonilage,  and  who,  amidst  the  general  joy  of  surrounding  freemen,  are  groan- 
ing in  servile  subjection ;  that  you  will  devise  means  for  removing  this  incon- 
sistency from  the  character  of  the  American  people;  that  you  will  promote 
mercy  and  justice  towards  this  distressed  race;  and  that  you  will  step  to  tbe 
very  verge  of  the  power  vested  in  you  for  discouiaging  every  spedes  of  traflk 
in  the  persons  of  our  fellow-men. 

<*Bbkj.  FTiftTirim  HiiidlT 

'*PHiLAnK,raiA,  Fafarasiyj,  179%'* 

The  session  of  Congress  held  in  1790  was  stormy.  The 
slavery  question  came  back  to  haunt  tbe  members.   On  the  latb 
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of  February,  the  memorial  from  the  Pennsylvania  society  was  read. 
It  provoked  fresh  discussion,  and  greatly  angered  many  of  the 
Southern  members.  As  soon  as  its  reading  was  completed,  the 
**  Quaker  Memorial,"  that  had  been  read  the  day  previous,  was 
called  up  ;  and  Mr.  Hartley  moved  its  commitment.  A  long  and 
spirited  debate  ensued.  It  was  charged  that  the  memorial  was 
"  a  mischievous  attempt,  an  improper  interference,  at  the  best,  an 
act  of  imprudence ; "  and  that  it  "  would  sound  an  alarm  and 
blow  the  trumpet  of  sedition  through  the  Southern  States."  Mr. 
Scott  of  Pennsylvania  replied  by  saying;  "I  cannot  entertain  a  ' 
doubt  that  the  memorial  is  strictly  agreeable  to  the  Constitution. 
It  respects  a  part  of  the  duty  particularly  assigned  to  us  by  that 
Instrument"  Mr.  Sherman  was  in  favor  of  the  commitment  of 
the  memorial,  and  gave  his  reasons  in  externa.  Mr.  Smith  of 
South  Carolina  said,  '*  Notwithstanding  all  the  calmness  with 
which  some  gentlemen  have  viewed  the  subject,  they  will  find 
that  the  mere  discussion  of  it  will  create  alarm.  We  have  been 
told  that,  if  so,  we  should  have  avoided  discussion  by  saying 
nothing.  But  it  was  not  for  that  purpose  we  were  sent  here. 
Vie  look  upon  this  measure  as  an  attack  upon  property ;  it  is, 
therefore,  our  duty  to  oppose  it  by  every  means  in  our  power. 
When  we  entered  into  a  political  connection  with  the  other  States, 
this  pro])erty  was  there.  It  had  been  acquired  under  a  former 
government  conformalily  to  the  laws  and  constitution,  and  every 
attempt  to  deprive  us  of  it  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  cx  post 
facto  law,  and,  as  such,  forbidden  by  our  political  compact."  Fol- 
lowing the  unwise  and  undiL;nified  exam[)le  set  by  the  gentlemen 
who  had  preceded  him  on  that  side  of  the  question,  he  slurred  the 
Quakers.  His  constituents  wanted  no  lessons  in  religion  and 
morality,  and  least  of  all  from  such  teachers." 

Madison,  Gerry,  Boudinot,  and  Page  favored  commitment. 
Upon  the  question  to  commit,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  demanded, 
the  reference  was  made  by  a  vote  of  forty-three  to  eleven.  Of 
the  latter,  six  were  from  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  two  from 
Virginia,  two  from  Maryland,  and  one  from  New  York.  A  special 
committee  was  announced,  to  whom  the  memorial  was  referred, 
consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  following  States :  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the  commit- 
tee made  the  following  report  to  Congress : — 
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"ist.  That  the  general  government  was  expressly  restrained,  until  the 
year  i8oS,  from  prohibiting  the  importation  of  any  person>  whom  any  oi  t:;e 
existing  states  might  till  that  lime  think  proper  to  admit.  2d.  That,  by  a  fair 
construction  of  the  constitution,  congress  was  equally  restrained  from  inter- 
fering to  emancipate  slaves  within  the  states,  such  slaves  having  been  born 
there,  or  having  been  imported  within  the  period  mentioned,  jd.  That  con- 
gress had  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  internal  reguladon  o£  particular  states 
relative  to  the  instruction  of  slaves  in  the  principles  of  morality  and  religion^ 
to  their  comfortable  clothing,  accommodation,  and  subsistence,  to  the  regulation 
of  marriac^es  or  the  violation  of  mnrital  rights,  to  the  separation  of  children 
and  ]>arcnts,  to  a  comfortable  provision  in  cases  of  asj;e  or  infirniity,  or  to  the 
seizure,  transportation,  and  sale  of  free  negroes;  but  enlertamcti  the  fullest 
contidencc  in  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  tlie  state  legislature  that,  from  time 
to  time,  they  would  revise  their  laws,  and  promote  these  and  all  other  measures 
tending  to  the  happiness  of  the  slaves.  The  fourth  asserted  that  congress 
had  authority  to  levy  a  tax  of  ten  dollars,  should  they  see  fit  to  exact  it,  upon 
every  person  imported  under  the  special  permission  of  any  of  the  states.  The 
fifth  declared  the  authorit)  of  congress  to  interdict  or  to  regulate  the  African 
slave-trade,  so  far  as  it  might  be  carried  on  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  tor 
the  supply  of  foreign  countries,  and  al>o  to  provide  for  the  humane  treatment 
of  slaves  while  on  their  passage  to  any  ports  of  the  United  States  into  which 
they  might  be  admitted.  The  sixth  asserted  the  right  of  congress  to  prohibit 
foreigners  from  fitting  out  vessels  in  the  United  States  to  be  employed  in  the 
supply  of  foreign  countries  with  slaves  from  Africa.  The  seventh  expressed 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  congress  to  exercise  their  authority  to  its  full  extent 
to  promote  the  humane  objects  aimed  at  in  the  Quaker's  memorial." 

Mr.  Tucker  took  the  floor  against  the  report  of  the  committee;, 
and,  after  a  bitter  speech  upon  the  unconstitutionality  of  meddling 
with  the  slavery  question  in  any  manner,  moved  a  substitute  for 
the  whole,  in  which  he  pronpunced  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  "as  unconstitutional,  and  tending  to  injure  some  of  the 
States  of  the  Union."  Mr.  Jackson  seconded  the  motion  in  a 
rather  intemperate  speech,  which  was  replied  to  hy  Mr.  Vining. 
The  substitute  of  Mr.  Tucker  was  declared  out  of  order.  Mr. 
Benson  moved  to  recommit  in  hopes  of  ejettin^j  rid  of  the  subject, 
but  the  motion  was  overwhelminj^ly  voted  down.  The  report  was 
l  iken  up  article  by  article.  The  three  first  resolutions  (those 
relating  to  the  authority  of  Congress  over  slavery  in  the  States) 
were  adoi)ted  ;  while  the  second  and  third  were  merged  into  one, 
srri})pcd  of  its  objectionahle  features.  But  on  the  fourth  the 
tlcbate  was  carried  to  a  high  pitch.  This  one  related  to  the  ten- 
dollar  ta.x.  Mr.  Tucker  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the 
fourth  resolution.  Considerable  discussion  followed;  and,  upon 
the  question  being  put,  it  was  carried  by  one  vote.   The  fifth 
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resolution,  affirming  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  slave- 
trade>  drew  the  fire  of  Jackson,  Smith,  and  Tucker.   Mr.  Madison 

offered  to  modify  it  somewhat.  It  was  argued  by  the  opponents 
01  this  resolution,  that  Congress,  under  the  plea  of  reL;uhiting  the 
trade,  might  prohibit  it  entirely.  Mr.  Vining  of  Delaware,  some- 
what out  of  patience  with  the  demands  of  the  Southern  members, 
told  those  gentlemen  very  plainly  that  they  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  changes  already  made  to  gratify  them  ;  that  they  should 
show  sume  respect  to  the  committee;  that  all  the  States  from 
Virginia  to  New  Hampshire  had  passed  laws  prohibiting  the  slave- 
trade;  and  then  delivered  an  eloquent  defence  of  the  Quakers. 
The  resolution,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Madison,  carried. 

The  sixth  resolution,  relating  to  the  foreign  slave-trade  carried 
on  from  ports  of  the  United  States,  received  considerable  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Scott  made  an  elaborate  speech  upon  it,  in  which  he 
claimed,  that,  if  it  were  a  question  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  foreign  slave-trade,  he  had  no  doubts  as  to  the  author- 
ity of  that  body.  "I  desire,"  said  that  gentleman,  "that  the 
world  should  know,  I  desire  that  those  people  in  the  gallery,  about 
whom  so  much  has  been  said,  should  know,  that  there  is  at  least 
one  member  on  this  floor  who  believes  that  Congress  have  ample 
powers  to  do  all  they  have  asked  respecting  the  African  slave- 
trade.  Nor  do  I  doubt  that  Congress  will,  whenever  necessity  or 
polic)  dietates  the  measure,  exercise  those  powers."  Mr.  Jackson 
attempted  to  reply.  He  started  out  with  a  labored  argument 
showing  the  divine  origin  of  slavery,  quoting  Scrij)tures  ;  showed 
that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  held  slaves,  etc.  He  was 
followed  and  supported  by  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Boudinot 
obtained  the  floor,  and.  after  defending  the  Quakers  and  praising 
Franklin,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  unreasonable  In  the 
memorial  ;  that  it  simply  requested  them  "to  go  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  the  Constitution,"  and  not  beyond  it.  Further  debate 
was  had,  when  the  sixth  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  seventh  resolution,  pledging  Congress  to  exert  their  full 
powers  for  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade — and,  as  some  under- 
stood it,  to  discountenance  slavery — was  struck  out  The  com- 
mittee then  arose  and  reported  the  resolutions  to  the  house.  The 
next  day,  the  23d  March,  1790,  after  some  preliminary  business 
was  disposed  of,  a  motion  was  made  to  take  up  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Ames,  Madison,  and  others  thought  the  matter,  hav- 
ing occupied  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  house,  should  be  left 
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where  it  was;  or  rather,  as  Mr.  Madison  expressed  it,  simply 
entered  on  the  Journals  as  a  matter  of  public  record.  After  some 
little  discussion,  this  motion  prevailed  by  a. vote  of  twenty-nine  to 
twenty-five.   The  entry  was  accordingly  made  as  follows :  — 

"That  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persotis  as  any  of  the  states 
now  exi.<;ting  shall  tiiink  proper  to  admit,  can  not  be  prohibited  by  congress 
prior  to  the  year  1808. 

That  congress  have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them,  in  any  of  the  states,  it  remaining  with  tlie  several 
states  alone  to  provide  any  regulations  therein  which  humanity  and  true  policy 
require. 

**That  congress  have  authority  to  restrain  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  carrying  on  die  African  slave-trade  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  inX" 
eigners  with  slaves,  and  of  providing  by  proper  regulations  for  the  humane 
treatment,  during  their  passage,  of  slaves  imported  by  the  said  citizens  into 
the  said  states  admitting  such  importation. 

"That  congress  have  also  authority  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  fitting  out 
vessels  in  any  port  of  the  United  States  for  transporting  petsons  from  Africa 
to  any  foreign  port'* 

The  census  of  1790  gave  the  slave  population  of  the  States  as 
follows :  — 

Slave  PopirLATioN.—>  Census  of  1790. 


Connecticut   2,759 

Delaware   8,887 

Georgia   29,264. 

Kentucky   11.830 

Maryland   103,036 

New  Hampshire   158 

New  Jersey   Iii4>3 

New  York   21,324 

North  Carolina   ioo>572 

Pennsylvania  ..........  3,737 

Rhode  Island  .«  ••.  952 

South  Carolina      .      .      .      .'   107,094 

Vermont  •••  17 

Virginia   293,427 

Territory  south  of  Ohio   3,417 

Aggregate,  697,897. 


Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  the  l8th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1791  ;  and  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  declared  that 
"no  male  person  born  in  this  country,  or  brought  from  over  sea, 
ought  to  be  bound  by  law  to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave, 
or  apprentice  after  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor 
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female,  in  like  manner,  after  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  unless  they  are  bound  by  their  own  consent  after  they 
arrive  at  such  aj^e,  or  are  bountl  by  law  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
daniaf;cs,  fines,  costs,  or  the  like."  This  provision  was  contained 
in  the  first  Constitution  of  that  State,  and,  therefore,  it  was  the 
first  one  to  abolish  and  prohibit  slavery  in  North  America. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  Kentucky  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  Act  of  Congress,  though  it  had  no  Constitution. 
But  the  next  year  a  Constitution  was  framed.  B\'  it  the  Lcgisla- 
ture  was  denied  the  right  to  emancipate  slaves  without  the  con> 
sent  of  the  owner,  nor  without  paying  the  full  price  of  the  slaves 
before  emancipating  them ;  nor  could  any  laws  be  passed  prohib- 
iting emigrants  from  other  states  from  bringing  with  them  per- 
sons deemed  slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  other  states  in  the  Union, 
so  long  as  such  persons  should  be  continued  as  slaves  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  Legislature  had  power  to  prohibit  the  bringing  into 
the  state  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  Masters  were  required 
to  treat  their  slaves  with  humanity,  to  properly  feed  and  clothe 
them,  and  to  abstain  from  inflicting  any  punishment  extending 
to  life  and  limb.  Laws  could  be  passed  granting  owners  the  right 
to  emancipate  their  slaves,  but  requiring  security  that  the  slaves 
thus  emancipated  should  not  become  a  charge  upon  the  county. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  in  1791,  the  rennsyhania 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  presented  another  memorial, 
calling  upon  Congress  lo  exercise  the  powers  liiey  liad  lieen 
declared  to  possess  by  the  report  of  the  committee  which  had 
been  spread  upon  the  Journals  of  the  house.  Thus  emboldened, 
other  anti-slavery  societies,  of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  a  few  local  societies  of  Maryland,  presented 
memorials  praying  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  They  were  referred  to  a  select  committee;  and,  as  they 
made  no  report,  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  the  next 
year,  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject.  On  the 
24th  of  November,  1792,  a  Mr.  Warner  Mifflin,  an  anti-slavery 
Quaker  from  Delaware,  addressed  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
general  subject  of  slavery,  which  was  read  and  laid  upon  the  table 
without  debate.  On  the  26th  of  November,  Mr.  Stute  of  North 
Carolina  offered  some  sharp  remarks  upon  the  presumption  of 
the  Quaker,  and  moved  that  the  petition  be  returned  to  the  peti- 
tioner, and  that  the  clerk  be  instructed  to  erase  the  entry  from 
the  Journal  This  provoked  a  heated  discussion ;  but  at  length  the 
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petition  was  returned  to  the  author,  and  the  motion  to  erase  the 
record  from  the  Journal  was  withdrawn  by  the  mover. 

In  1793  a  law  was  passed  providing  for  the  return  of  fugitives 
from  justice  and  from  service.    "In  case  of  the  escape  out  of 
any  state  or  territory  of  any  person  held  to  service  or  labor  under 
the  laws  thereof,  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  was  due,  his 
agent,  or  attorney,  might  seize  the  fugitive  and  carry  him  before 
any  United  States  judge,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  the  city, 
town,  or  county  in  which  the  arrest  was  made ;  and  such  judge  or 
magistrate,  on  proof  to  his  satisfaction,  either  oral  or  by  aifidavit 
before  any  other  magistrate,  that  the  person  seized  was  really  a 
fugitive,  and  did  owe  labor  as  alleged,  was  to  grant  a  certificate 
to  that  effect  to  the  claimant,  this  certificate  to  serve  as  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  removal  of  the  fugitive  to  the  state  whence  be  had  , 
fled.  Any  person  obstructing  in  any  way  such  seizure  or  removal, 
or  harboring  or  concealing  any  fugitive  after  notice,  was  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  S500,  to  be  recovered  by  the  claimant." 

In  1/94  an  aiiti-sLi\  cry  convention  was  held  in  Philadelphia, 
in  which  nearly  all  of  the  abolition  societies  of  the  country  were 
represented.  A  memorial,  carefully  avoiding  constitutional  objec- 
tions, was  drawn  and  addressed  to  Congress  to  do  whatever  they 
could  toward  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  This  memorial, 
with  several  other  {petitions,  was  referred  to  a  special  committee. 
In  due  time  they  reported  a  bill,  which  passed  without  much 
opposition.  It  was  tlu^  first  act  of  the  government  toward 
repressing  the  slave-trade,  and  was  as  mild  as  a  summer*s  day. 
On  Wcfhiesday,  the  7th  of  January,  1795,  another  meeting  was 
held  in  Philadelphia,  the  second,  to  consider  anti-slavery  measures. 
The  Act  of  Congress  was  read. 

*^  An  Act  to  prohibit  the  carr\  itt(r  on  the  Slave-trade  ft  am  the  United  States 

to  any  jorcign  place  or  country. 

"  Section  I.  BE  //  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America^  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  no  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  or  foreigner,  or  any  other  person  coming  into,  or 
residing  within  the  sanae,  shall,  for  himself  or  any  other  person  whatsoever, 
either  as  master,  &ctor  or  owner,  build,  fit,  equip,  load  or  otherwise  prepare 
any  ship  or  vessel,  within  any  port  or  place  of  the  said  United  States,  nor  shaH 
cause  any  ship  or  vessel  to  sail  from  any  port  or  place  within  the  same.  Cor  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  any  trade  or  traffic  in  slaves,  to  any  foreign  country;  or 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring,  from  any  foreign  kingdom,  place  or  countn,',  the 
inhahitants  of  such  kingdom,  place  or  country,  to  be  transported  to  any  foreign 
ounUT)',  port  or  place  whatever,  to  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  as  slaves:  And  if 
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any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  so  fitted  out,  as  aforesaid,  for  the  said  purposes,  or 
shall  be  caused  to  sail,  so  as  aforesaid,  every  such  ship  or  vessel,  her  tackle, 
furniture,  apparel  and  other  appurtenances,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States ;  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  seized,  prosecuted  and  condemned,  in  any  o£ 
the  circuit  courts  or  district  court  for  the  dbtrict,  where  the  said  ship  or  vessel 
may  be  found  aod  seized. 

**  Section  II.  And  be  U  fUriktr  emuted^  That  all  and  every  person,  so 
iwilding^  fitting  out,  equipping;,  loading,  or  otherwise  preparing,  or  sending 
ana),  any  ship  or  vessel,  knowin|^  or  intending;,  that  the  same  shall  be 
employed  in  such  trade  or  business,  contrarj'  to  the  true  intent  aivl  meaning  of 
this  act,  or  any  ways  aidini:^  or  abetting;  therein,  shall  severally  lorlcit  and  pay 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  one  moiety  thereof,  to  the  use  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  moiety  thereof,  to  the  use  of  him  or  her,  who  shall  sue  for 
and  prosecute  the  same. 

*^  SECTION  III.  And  be  U Jurtker  enacted^  That  the  owner,  master  or  factor 
cf  each  and  every  foreign  ship  or  vessel,  clearing  out  for  any  of  the  coasts  or 
kingdoms  of  Africa,  or  suspected  to  be  intended  for  the  slave-trade,  and  the 
suspicion  being  dedared  to  the  officer  of  the  customs,  by  any  citizen,  on  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  such  information  being  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said 
officer,  sliall  first  give  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  that  none  of  the  natives  of  Africa,  or  any  other  foreign  t ountry 
or  place,  shall  be  taken  on  board  the  said  shij)  or  vessel,  to  be  transported,  or 
sold  as  slaves,  in  any  other  foreign  port  or  place  whatever,  within  nine  months 
thereafter. 

"  Section  IV.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  citizen  or  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall,  contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act, 
take  on  board,  receive  or  transport  any  such  persons,  as  above  described,  in 

this  act,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  them  as  slaves,  as  aforesaid,  he  or  they 

shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  each  and  every  person,  so  received  on  board,  trans- 
ported, or  sold  as  aforesaid,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  proper  to  try  the  same  :  the  one  moiety  thereof, 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  moiety  to  the  use  of  such  person 
or  persons,  who  shall  sue  for  and  prosecute  the  same. 

*'Fredlkick.  Augustus  Muhlenberg, 

Speaker    the  House  of  Representattves. 

"John  Adams, 

Vice-President  of  the  United  States^  and 
Pretident  of  the  Senate, 

*•  Approved  —  March  the  twenty-second,  I794- 

G°:  Washington,  President  of  the  United  States,"* 

In  1797  Congress  again  found  themselves  confronted  by  the 
dark  problem  of  slavery,  that  would  not  down  at  their  bidding. 
The  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Quakers  of  Philadelphia  sent  a  memo- 
Hal  to  Congress,  complaining  that  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  .Negroes,  and  others  whom  they  knew  not  of,  having  been 
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lawfully  emancipated,  were  afterwards  reduced  to  bondage  by  an 
ex  post  facto  law  passed  by  North  Carolina,  in  1777,  for  that  cruel 
purpose.  After  considerable  debate,  the  memorial  went  to  a 
committee,  who  subsetjuently  reported  that  the  matter  complained 
of  was  purely  of  judicial  cognizance,  and  that  Congress  had  no 
authority  in  the  premises. 

During  the  same  session  a  bill  was  introduced  creating  all  that 
portion  of  the  late  British  Province  of  West  Florida,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  into  a  government  to  be  called 
the  Mississippi  Territory.  It  was  to  be  conducted  in  all  respects 
like  the  territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion that  slavery  should  not  be  prohibited.  During  the  discas- 
sion  of  this  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Thatcher  of  Massachusetts 
moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the  exception  as  to  slavery,  so  as 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  ideas  expressed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  a  few 
years  before  in  reference  to  the  Western  Territoxy.  But,  after  a 
warm  debate,  Mr.  Thatcher's  motion  was  lost,  having  received 
only  twelve  votes.  An  amendment  of  Mr.  Harper  of  South 
Carolina,  offered  a  few  days  later,  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  the  new  Mississippi  Territory,  from  without  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  carried  without  opposition. 

Georgia  revised  her  Constitution  in  1798,  and  prohibited  the 
importation  of  slaves  "from  Africa  or  any  foreign  place."  Her 
«  slave-code  was  greatly  moderated.  Any  person  maliciously  killing 
or  dismembering  a  slave  w^as  to  suffer  the  same  punishment  as  if 
the  act  had  been  committed  upon  a  free  white  person,  except  in 
case  of  insurrection,  or  "unless  such  death  should  happen  by 
accident,  in  giving  such  slave  moderate  correction."  But,  like 
Kentucky,  the  Georgia  constitution  forbade  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  without  the  consent  of  the  individual  owner;  and  encour- 
aged emigrants  to  bring  slaves  into  the  State. 

In  1799,  after  three  failures,  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
passed  a  bill  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery.  It  provided 
that  all  persons  in  slavery  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  bill 
should  remain  in  bondage  for  life,  but  all  their  children,  bom  after 
the  fourth  day  of  July  next  following,  were  to  be  free,  but  were 
required  to  remain  under  the  direction  of  the  owner*  of  their 
parents,  males  until  twenty-eight,  and  females  until  twenty-five 
Exportation  of  slaves  was  disallowed ;  and  if  the  attempt  were 
made,  and  the  parties  apprehended,  the  slaves  were  to  be  free 
instanter.    Persons  moving  into  the  State  were  not  allowed  t» 
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bring  slaves,  except  tiicy  had  owned  them  for  a  year  previous  to 
coming  into  the  State. 

In  1799  Kentucky  revised  her  Constitution  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  growing  State.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  a  provision 
providing  for  gradual  emancipation.  It  was  supported  by  Henry 
Clay,  who,  as  a  young  lawyer  and  promisini;  orator,  began  on  that 
occasion  a  brilliant  political  career  that  lasted  for  a  half-century. 
But  not  even  his  magic  eloquence  could  secure  the  passage  of  the 
humane  amendment,  and  in  regard  to  the  question  of  slavery 
the  Constitution  received  no  change. 

As  the  shadows  gathered  about  the  expiring  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  clear  to  be  seen  that  slavery,  as  an 
institution,  had  rooted  itself  into  the  political  and  legal  life  of 
the  American  Republic.  An  estate  prolific  of  evil,  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  new  government,  abhomd  and  rejected  at  first,  was 
at  length  adopted  with  great  political  sagacity  and  deliberateness, 
and  then  guarded  by  the  solemn  forms  of  constitutional  law  and 
legislative  enactments. 
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PREUMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAFFER  1. 

THE  UNITY  OF  MANKIND 

In  Acts  zvii.  26  the  apostle  says,  "And  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men  to  dwell  on  the  fare  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed, and  the  bounds  ui  their  habitation."  In  Mark  xvi.  15,  16,  is  recorded  that 
remarkable  conunand  of  our  Saviour,  *Go  te  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
tbe  gospel  to  every  creature.  He  tliat  believeth  and  is  baptiied  shall  be  saved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.**  (See  also  Matt,  xw  ii  20)  Now 
there  i<  a  very  close  connection  between  the  stntcment  here  made  by  the  apostle,  and 
the  coiDuumd  here  given  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  for  it  was  in  obedience  to  this 
command  that  the  apostle  was  at  that  time  at  Athens.  There,  amid  the  proud  and 
conceited  philosophers  of  Greece,  in  the  centre  of  their  resplendent  capital*  surrounded 
on  every  hand  by  their  noblest  works  of  art  and  their  proudest  monuments  of  learning, 
the  apo<itlc  proclaims  the  equality  of  Al  l.  MFV,  their  common  origin,  guilt,  and  danger, 
and  their  universal  obligations  to  receive  atid  end)racc  the  gosi>el.  The  AthcuMTis, 
like  other  ancient  nations,  and  like  them,  too,  in  opposition  to  their  own  mythology, 
regarded  themselves  as  a  peculiar  and  distinct  race,  created  upon  the  very  soil  which 
they  inhabited,  and  pre-eminently  elevated  above  the  barbarians  of  the  earth, —as  they 
regarded  the  other  races  of  men.  Paul,  however,  as  an  inspired  and  infallible  teacher, 
authoritati\ eh  declares  that  "God  who  made  the  world  and  all  things  therein,"  "hath 
made  of  one  blood,"  and  caused  to  descend  trotu  one  original  pair  the  whole  species  of 
men,  who  are  now  by  His  providential  direction  so  propagated  as  to  inhabit  **  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  having  marked  out  in  his  eternal  and  unerring  counsel  the  determinate 
periods  for  their  inhabiting,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  they  should  inhabit. 

The  apostle  in  this  passage  refers  very  evidently  to  the  record  of  the  early  coloni- 
zation and  settling  of  the  earth  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses.  Some  Greek  copies 
preserve  only  the  word  cio^,  leaving  out  omaTO^,  a  reading  which  the  vulgar  Latin  fol* 
lows.  The  Arabic  version,  to  explain  both,  has  est  homme^  or  as  De  Dieu  renders  it, 
ex  Ada$no  una,  there  being  but  the  difference  of  one  letter  in  the  Eastern  languages 
between  dam  and  adam.  the  one  denoting  blood,  and  the  other  man.  But  if  we  take 
this  passage  as  our  mure  ordinary  copies  read  it,  t^tvo^  cufiaror,  it  is  still  equal! v  plain 
that  the  meaning  is  not  that  all  mankind  were  made  of  the  same  uniform  matter,  as  the 
author  of  the  work  styled  Pre>Adamites  weakly  imagined,  for  on  that  ground,  not  only 
mankind,  but  the  whole  world  miight  be  said  to  be  or  Atm$  katrntU^t  It^  of  the  same 
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1)]ood»  since  all  things  in  the  world  were  at  first  formed  out  of  the  tanie  matter.  The 

word  (u/ua  therefore  must  be  here  rendered  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  it  QCCnrs 
in  the  best  Greek  authors — tke  stock  out  of  whkk  mm  ^me.  Thus  Homer  saya,^ 

*'  £t  mov  /  lyMC  van  im  mfuiro^  iiyicTfpoiou** 

In  like  manner  those  who  are  near  relationflt  are  called  by  Sophocles  oi  "Kpo^  aifiaro^. 
And  hence  the  term  eoHsangmtdtyt  employed  to  denote  nearness  of  relation.  Virgil  aaes 
jtuiguis  in  the  same  sense. 

"  Tr<gaHO  a  sanguine  duci.^* 

So  that  the  apostle*^  meaning  is*  that  however  men  now  are  dispersed  in  their  habita- 
tions, and  however  much  they  differ  in  language  and  customs  from  each  other,  yci 

they  were  all  originally  of  the  same  stock,  and  derived  their  succession  from  the  t"r-t 
man  whom  God  created,  that  is^  from  Adam,  from  which  name  the  Hebrew  word  fur 
Uood— i.e.  i^sv «— is  a  deriTative. 

Neither  can  it  be  conceived  on  what  accoant  Adam  in  the  Scripture  ia  called  **  the 
first  man,"  and  said  to  be  *'  made  a  living  soul,"  and  "  of  the  earth  earthy,**  unless  it  is 
to  denote  that  he  was  absolutely  the  first  of  his  kind,  and  was,  therefore,  designed  to  be 
the  standard  and  mea.>>uic  of  all  the  races  of  men.  And  thus  when  our  Saviour  would 
trace  up  ail  things  to  the  beginning,  he  illustrates  his  doctrine  by  quoting  tho.se  word^ 
which  were  pronounced  after  Eve  was  formed.  **But  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea- 
tion, God  made  them  male  and  female ;  for  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  Cather  and 
mother  and  cleave  unto  his  wife."  Now  nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  incontroverti- 
ble than  that  those  of  wlioin  ihe^^e  words  were  sjwken.were  the  fir^t  male  and  female 
which  were  made  in  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation."  It  is  equally  evident  that  these 
words  were  spoken  of  Adam  and  Eve  :  for  **  Adam  said.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone, 
and  flesh  of  my  flesh ;  therefore  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  arid  his  mother,  and  shall 
•cleave  unto  his  wife."  If  the  Scriptures  then  of  the  New  Testament  be  tme*  it  is  most 
plain  and  evident  that  all  mankind  are  descended  from  Adam.* 


THE  CURSE  OP  CANAAN. 

It  is  not  neoessar)-  —  nay,  it  is  not  adnussible— to  take  the  words  of  Noah,  as  to 
Shem  and  Japheth,  as  pro^Utk.  We  shall  presently  see  that,  as  prophetic,  they  have 

failed.  Let  us  not,  in  expounding  Scripture,  introduce  the  supfrnahtral  when  the  natu- 
ml  adequate.  Noah  had  now  known  the  peculiarities  of  his  sons  long  enough,  and 
well  enough,  to  be  able  to  make  some  probable  conjecture  as  to  their  future  course, 
and  their  success  or  failure  in  life.  It  is  what  parents  do  now^anlays.  They  say  of 
one  son.  He  will  succeed,  —  he  is  so  dutiful,  so  economical,  so  industrious.  They  say 
of  another.  This  one  will  make  a  good  lawyer  —  he  is  so  sharp  in  an  argument.  Of 
another,  thcv  sav,  We  will  educate  him  for  the  ministry,  for  he  has  stlitable  qualifica- 
tions While  of  another  they  may  be  constrained  to  predict  that  he  will  not  succeed, 
because  he  is  indolent,  and  selfish,  and  sensual.  Does  it  require  special  inspiration 
for  a  father,  having  ordinary  common  sense,  to  discover  the  peculiar  talents  and  disp» 
sitions  of  his  children,  and  to  predict  the  probable  future  of  each  of  them?  Some- 
times they  hit  it  .  sometimes  they  miss  it.  Shall  it  not  be  conceded  to  Noah  that  he 
could  make  a^  ]irob.il)le  a  conjecture,  as  to  his  sons,  as  your  father  made  as  to  j-ou,  or 
as  you  think  yourselves  competent  to  make  for  either  of  your  sons  ?    Noah  made  a 
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good  hit.  What  he  as  to  the  future  of  his  sons,  and  of  their  posterity,  has  turned 
out,  in  sooie  respects,  as  he  said  It  wouldp  Imt  n»t  ixacily^ — not  so  exactly  as  to 
anthorize  our  calling  his  words  an  inspired  prophecy,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

But,  if  we  set  out  to  establish  or  to  justify  slavery  upon  these  words  of  Noadi,  on 

the  assumption  God  spake  by  Noah  as  to  the  ciir'^t-  ;(t\<I  Mcssinps  here  recorded,  we 
ha\e  a  right  to  expect  to  find  the  facts  of  history  to  currcspurul.  If  the  facts  of  history 
do  not  correspond  with  these  words  of  Noah,  then  God  did  not  speak  them  by  Noah 
as  hts  own.  Let  us  face  this  matter.  It  is  said,  by  those  who  interpret  the  curse 
of  Canaan  as  divine  authority  for  slavery,  that  Cod  has  htrefy  ordaitud  that  ///<  dc- 
sccnd mis  of  Ham  shall  he  .i/.irrs.  The  ilc>ccndaiits  of  Shcrn  arc  not,  of  course,  doomed 
t'»  th.it  curse.  Now,  upon  the  sujjposition  that  these  arc  the  words  of  God,  and  not 
the  denunciations  of  an  irritated  father  just  awaking  from  his  drunkenness,  we  ought 
not  to  find  any  of  Cat$aan*s  descendants  out  «f  a  eendition  of  riavery^  nor  any  of  the  de- 
scendants cf  Skem  in  U,  If  we  do^  then  either  these  are  not  God's  words,  or  God*s 
word.s  have  not  come  true. 

But  it  is  a  tact  that  not  all  of  Ham's  entire  descendants,  nor  even  of  Canaan's  de- 
scendants (on  whom  aiotu^  and  not  at  all  on  Ilatn^  nor  on  his  three  other  sons,  Noah's 
curse  fell),  are  now,  nor  ever  have  been,  as  a  whole,  in  a  state  of  bondage.  The  Ca> 
naanites  were  not  slaves,  but  free  and  powerful  tribes,  when  the  Hebrews  entered  their 
territory.  The  Carthaginians,  it  is  generally  admitted,  were  descended  from  Canaan. 
Thev  certainly  were  free  and  powerful  when,  in  frecpient  wars,  they  contended,  often 
with  success,  against  the  formidable  Romans.  It  the  curse  of  Noah  was  intended  for 
all  tiw  descendants  of  Ham,  it  signally  failed  in  the  case  of  the  first  military  hero  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  worId<renowned  dty  and  empire.  I  refer 
to  Nimrod,  whoiwas  a  son  of  Cush*  the  oldest  son  of  Ham.  Of  this  Nimrod  the  record 
is.  "He  began  to  l>c  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth:  he  was  a  niiL;htv  lumter  before  the 
Lord:  and  the  beginning  of  his  kingdom  was  liabel,  and  Krecli,  ami  Acrad,  and  Cal 
neh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar.  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur  ami  budded  Nineveh, 
and  the  dty  Rehoboth,  and  Calah,  and  Resen,  between  Nineveh  and  Calah ;  the  same 
is  a  great  dty."  This  is  Bible  authority,  informing  us  that  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Nim- 
rod, the  son  ()f  Cush)  was  a  mighty  man  —  thereat  man  of  the  world,  in  his  day  —  the 
founder  of  the  Habvlonian  empire,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Nine- 
veh, one  o(  the  grandest  cities  of  the  ancient  world.  We  are  not  led  to  conclude,  from 
these  wonderful  achievements  by  the  posterity  of  Cush  (who  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Negroes),  that  this  line  of  Ham's  descendants  was  so  weak  in  imUUect  as  to  be  unable 
to  set  up  and  maintain  a  government' 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEGRO  CIVILIZATION. 

Dr.  Wiseman  has  also  shown  that  both  Aristotle  and  Herodotus  describe  the 
Egyptians  —  to  whom  Homer,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Pythagoras,  and  Plato  resorted  for 
insidom  —  as  having  the  blade  skin,  the  crooked  Iq^  the  distorted  feet  and  the  woolly 
hair  of  the  N^pro,  from  whidi  we  do  not  wish,  or  feel  it  necessary  to  Infer  that  the 
Egyptians  were  Negroes,  but  >Cn/  that  the  ideas  of  degradation  and  not-human,  asso* 
dated  with  the,  dark-colored  African  races  of  people  ntm,  were  not  attached  to  them 
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at  an  early  period  of  their  history;  and  seccmdtyt  that  while  depicted  as  N^rroes,  the 
Egyptians  were  regarded  by  these  profouiu!  ancients  —  the  one  a  naturalist  and  the 

other  a  historian  —  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  human  tamily,  and  as  idt-ntitici!  with 
a  nation  of  whose  descent  from  Ham  there  is  no  question.'  Egyptian  aiuiqiiitv.  not 
claiming  priority  of  social  existence  for  itself,  often  pointed  to  the  regions  ot  Hal>cah, 
or  high  African  Ethiopia,  and  sometimes  to  the  North,  for  the  seat  of  the  gods  and 
demigods,  because  boUi  were  the  intermediate  stations  of  the  progenitor  tribes.* 

There  is.  thert  fnrc,  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  i)rittiitive  Egyptians  were  con- 
formed much  lUDit  til  the  African  than  to  the  European  form  and  i)h\siognomy,  and 
therefore  that  there  wa.s  a  time  when  learning,  commerce,  arts,  manutactures,  etC^ 
were  all  assodated  with  a  form  and  character  of  the  homaa  race  now  r^srded  a«  the 
evidence  only  of  degradation  and  barbarous  ignorance. 

But  why  question  this  fact  when  we  can  refer  to  the  ancient  and  once  glorious 
kingdoms  of  Meroe,  Xubia,  and  Ethiopia,  and  to  the  prowess  and  skill  of  other  an- 
cient and  interior  African  Nations  ?  And  among  the  existing  nations  of  interior  Africa, 
there  is  seoi  a  maiufold  diversity  as  regards  the  Uackest  races.  The  characteristics  of 
the  most  truly  Negro  race  are  not  found  in  a//,  nor  to  the  same  degree  in  moMy. 

Clapperton  and  other  travellers  among  the  Negro  tribes  of  interior  Africa,  attest 
the  siiiveriority  of  the  pure  Negroes  above  the  mixed  races  around  them,  in  ail  nioraJ 
characteristics,  and  describe  also  large  and  populous  kingdoms  with  numerous  towii>.. 
well-cultivated  fields,  and  various  manufactures,  such  as  weaving,  dyeing,  tanning, 
working  in  iron  and  other  metals,  and  in  pottery.* 

From  the  facts  we  have  adduced  it  seems  to  follow,  that  one  of  the  earliest  races 
of  men  of  whose  existence,  civilization  and  physiognomy,  we  have  anv  romainijis; 
proofs,  were  dark  or  black  colored.  **  We  must,"  savs  Prichard,  "  for  the  present 
look  upon  the  black  races  as  the  aborigines  of  Kclxnuuesia^  or  Oceanica,  —  that  is 
the  immemorial  and  primitive  inhabitants.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were 
spread  over  the  Austral  island  long  before  the  same  or  the  contiguous  regions  were 
approached  by  the  Malayo-Polynesians.  We  cannot  say  definitely  how  far  back  this 
will  earn,-  us,  but  as  the  distant  colonizations  of  the  Polynesians  prob.ibly  happened 
before  the  i:>land  of  Java  received  arts  and  civilization  trom  Hindustan,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  preceded  liy  some  ages  the  Javaa  era  of  Batara  Guru,  and  therefiore  to 
have  happened  before  the  Christian  era.'* 

The  Negro  race  is  known  to  have  existed  3,345  years,  says  Dr.  Morton,  r^.S  -  cars 
later  than  the  carliol  notice  of  the  white  race,  of  which  wc  have  distinct  meiitiun  B.C. 
2200.  Thi!>  makes  the  existence  of  a  Negro  race  certain  about  842  years  after  the  dood, 
according  to  the  Hetnvw  chronology;  or  1650  years  after  the  flood,  according  to  the 
Septuagint  chronology,  which  may  very  possibly  have  been  the  original  Hebrew  diro^ 
nology.  There  is  thus  ample  time  given  for  the  multiplication  and  diffusion  of  roan 
over  the  earth,  and  for  the  formation — cither  by  natural  or  supernatural  causes,  in 
combination  with  tlic  .inomalous  and  altogether  extraordinary  condition  of  the  earth  — 
of  all  the  various  races  of  men. 

It  is  also  apparent  from  the  architecture,  and  other  historical  evidences  of  their 
character,  that  dark  or  black  races,  with  more  or  less  of  the  Negro  ph)'siognomy,  were 
in  the  earliest  period  of  their  known  history  cultivated  and  intelligent,  having  king- 
doms, arts,  and  manufactures.  And  Mr.  Pickering  assures  us  that  there  is  no  fact  to 
show  that  Negro  slavery  is  not  of  modern  origin.  The  degradation  of  this  race  of 
men  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  external  causes,  and  not  of  natural, 
inherent  and  original  incapacity.* 

>  Sm  Dr.  Wbeiiuai*t  Lactunt  on  the  comiccliBii  between  Sdeoee  and  Revealed  Rdigioo,  An.  ad., 

>  See  Nat.  Hist.  Human  Species,  p.  373.  '  Sec  British  Encydopadia,  voL  a.  pp.  137,  isS. 
*  Tiedeman,  oa  the  Biainaf  the  Ncgio,  in  ihe  PIhI.  Tkana.^  1838.  p.  497. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NEGRO  TYPE. 

It  has  uften  been  said  that,  independently  of  the  ivooUy  hair  and  the  compleiion 

of  the  Negroes,  there  are  sufficient  difl^crences  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
to  mark  them  as  a  very  peculiar  tribe.  This  is  true,  and  yet  the  principal  differences 
are  pcrliajts  not  so  constant  as  many  perstms  imat;inc.  In  our  West  Indian  colonics 
very  many  Negroes,  especially  females,  are  seen,  whose  figures  strike  Europeans  as 
lemarkaUy  beautiful.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  deviated  much  from  the 
idea  prevalent  in  Europe,  or  from  the  European  standard  of  beauty.  Yet  the  slaves 
in  the  colonics,  particularly  in  those  of  England,  were  brought  from  the  west  coast  of 
intertropical  Africa,  where  the  peculiarities  of  figure,  which  in  our  eyes  constitute 
deformity  in  the  Negro,  are  chietly  prevalent.  The  black  people  imported  into  the 
French  and  to  some  of  the  Portuguese  colonies,  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  African 
continent,  and  from  Congo,  are  much  better  made.  The  most  degraded  and  savage 
nations  are  the  ugliest.  Among  the  most  improved  and  the  partially  civilized,  as  the 
.Ashantces,  and  other  interior  States,  the  figure  and  the  features  of  the  native  people 
approach  much  more  to  the  European.  The  ujilicst  Negro  tribes  arc  confined  to  the 
equatorial  countries ;  and  on  both  sides  of  the  equator,  as  we  advance  towards  the 
temperate  zones,  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants  are  most  handsome  and  well  formed. 

In  a  later  period  of  this  work  I  shall  cite  authors  who  have  proved  that  many 
races  belonging  to  this  department  of  mankind  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  their  fea- 
tures, and  tlicir  fine  stature  and  proportions.  Adanson  has  made  thi>  observation  of 
the  Negroes  on  the  Senegal.  He  ihiis  describes  the  men.  "  l.cur  t.iille  est  pour 
I'ordinairc  au-dessus  dc  la  mediocre,  bicn  prise  et  sans  defaut.  lis  sont  forts,  robustcs, 
et  d*UQ  temperament  propre  i  la  fatigue.  lis  out  les  yeux  noirs  et  bien  fendus,  peu  de 
harbe,  les  traits  du  visage  assez  agr^ables.**  They  are  complete  N^roes,  for  it  is 
added  that  their  complexion  is  of  a  fine  black,  that  their  hair  is  black,  frizzled,  cottony, 
and  of  extreme  fineness.  The  women  are  said  to  be  oi  nearlv  cciual  stature  with  the 
men,  and  cfjually  well  made.  "  I^eur  visage  est  d'une  douceur  extreme.  FJIes  ont  les 
ycux  noirs,  bien  fendus,  la  bouche  ct  les  Icvrcs  petites,  ct  Ics  traits  du  visage  bicn  pro- 

portionn^s.  II  s'en  trouve  plusieurs  d'une  beaut^  parfaite."  Mr.  Rankin,  a  highly 
intelligent  traveller,  who  reports  accurately  and  without  prejudice  the  results  of  his 
personal  observation,  has  recently  given  a  similar  testimony  in  regard  to  some  of  the 

numerous  tribes  of  northern  Negro-land,  who  fre(!uent  the  Knglish  colony  of  .Sierra 
Leone.  In  the  skull  of  the  more  improved  and  civili/cd  nations  among  the  woolly- 
haired  blacks  of  Africa,  there  is  comparatively  slight  deviation  from  the  form  which 
ouqr  be  looked  upon  as  the  common  type  of  the  human  head.  We  are  assured,  for 
"  example,  by  M.  Golberry,  that  the  loloffs,  whose  colour  is  a  deep  transparent  black, 
and  who  have  woolly  hair,  are  robust  and  well  made,  and  have  rr*:n!.\r  features.  Their 
counten.inccs.  he  says,  are  ingenuous,  and  inspire  confidence  :  they  arc  honest,  hos- 
pitable, generous,  and  faithful.  The  women  are  mild,  very  pretty,  well  made,  and  of 
agreeable  naawHrs.  On  the  other  side  ol  the  eqtdnoctial  line,  the  Congo  Negroes, 
as  Pigafetta  dedares,  have  not  thick  Hps  or  ugly  features ;  except  in  colour  they  are 
very  like  the  Portuguese.  Kafirs  in  South  Africa  frequently  resemble  Europeans,  as 
many  late  travellers  have  declared.  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  Kafirs 
ought  to  l>e  separated  from  the  Negroes  as  a  distinct  liranch  of  the  himian  family. 
This  has  been  proved  to  be  an  error.  In  the  conformation  of  the  skull,  which  is  the 
leading  character,  the  Kafirs  associate  themselves  with  the  great  majority  of  wooUj 
Africaji  nations.' 

'  Pncbanl's  niysical  Uutory  of  Mankiod,  voL  L  i>p.  347-349. 
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THE  NEGROES. 

The  Negroes  inhabit  Africa  from  the  southern  margin  of  the  Sahara  as  far  as  the 
territory  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bushmen,  and  trom  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
although  the  extreme  east  d  their  domain  has  been  wrested  from  them  by  mtmaive 
Hamitcs  and  Semites.  Most  negroes  have  high  and  narrow  skulls.  According  to 
Welcker  the  average  percentage  of  width  begins  at  CS  and  ri}>es  to  78.  The  variation*, 
are  so  great  that,  among  eighteen  heads  from  Equatorial  Africa,  Barnard  r>avis  f(»und 
no  less  than  four  brachycephals.  In  the  majority  doiichucepbalism  is  ctmbined  with 
a  prominence  of  the  upper  jaw  and  an  oblique  position  of  the  teeth,  j'et  there  are 
whole  nation^  which  are  purely  mesognathoos.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  the  ophh 
ion  of  certain  mistaken  ethnologists,  the  negro  was  the  ideal  of  every  thing  barbaroos 
an<!  bcnst-like.  They  endeavoured  to  deny  him  any  capability  of  improvement,  and 
even  disputed  his  position  as  a  man.  The  ne^ro  was  said  to  have  an  oval  '^kull.  a 
flat  forehead,  snout-like  jaws,  :>wollcn  lips,  a  broad  flat  nose,  short  crimped  hair,  talbcjy 
called  wool,  \aa%  arms,  meagre  diighs,  calfless  legs,  highly  elongated  heels,  and  flat 
feet.  No  single  tribe,  however,  possesses  all  these  deformities.  The  coioor  of  tbe 
skin  ]ias--c-  through  every  gradation,  from  ebony  Mack,  as  in  the  Joloffers,  to  the  light 
•  tint  of  the  mulattoes,  as  in  the  Wakilcnin,  and  Harth  even  describes  copper-colour «fd 

negroes  in  Marghi.  As  to  the  skull  in  many  trd>c-.s,  as  in  the  above  mentioned  Juluffers, 
the  jaws  are  not  prominent  and  the  lips  are  not  swoHen.  In  some  tribes  die  nose  is 
pointed,  straight  or  hooked;  even  *'  Grecian  profiles  "  are  spoken  of,  and  travellers  say 
with  surprise  that  they  cannot  perceive  anythUig  of  tbe  ao<alled  negro  type  among  the 
negroes. 

According  to  Paul  Broca,  the  upper  limbs  of  the  negro  arc  comparatively  rnuch 
shorter  than  the  lower,  and  therefore  less  ape*like  tiian  in  Europeans,  and,  although  in 
the  length  of  the  femur  the  negro  may  approximate  to  the  proportions  of  the  ap^  be 

differs  from  them  by  the  shortness  of  tlw  humerus  more  than  is  the  case  with  Euro- 
peans. Undoubtedly  narrow  and  more  or  less  high  skulls  are  prevalent  among  the 
negroes.  But  the  only  persistent  character  which  can  be  adduced  as  common  to  ail  is 
greater  or  less  darkness  of  skin,  that  is  to  say,  yellow,  copper-red,  olive,  or  dark  brown, 
passing  into  ebony  black.  The  colour  is  always  browner  than  that  of  Soothem 
Europe.  The  hair  is  generally  short,  elliptic  in  section,  often  split  longitudinally,  and 
much  crimped.  That  of  the  negroes  of  South  Africa,  especially  of  the  Kaffirs  and 
Betshuans,  is  matted  into  tufts,  although  not  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  the  Ilottciv 
tots.  The  hair  is  black,  and  in  old  age  white,  but  there  are  also  negroes  with  red  hair, 
red  eyc'brows,  and  eye>lashes»  and  among  the  Monbuttoo^  on  Uie  Uelle,  Schwcinfnrth 
even  discovered  negroes  with  ashy  fair  hair.  Hair-  on  the  Ixxfy  and  beards  exist, 
though  not  abundantly;  whiskers  are  rare  although  not  quite  unknown. 

The  negroes  form  but  a  single  race,  for  the  ])redominant  as  well  as  the  constant 
characters  recur  in  Southern  as  well  as  in  Central  Africa,  and  it  was  therefore  a  mis- 
take to  separste  the  Bantu  negroes  into  a  pecnliar  race.  But,  according  to  language, 
tbe  South  Africans  can  well  be  separated,  as  a  great  famfly»  from  the  Soudan  negroes.' 


THE  RELATION  OP  PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  TO  CUM  ATE. 

Wb  shall  now  find,  on  comparing  these  several  departments  with  each  other,  that 

markofl  'liffercnces  of  physical  t  haracter,  and  particularly  of  complexion,  distinguished 
the  human  races  which  respectively  inhabit  them,  and  that  these  differences  are  suo> 
cessive  or  by  gradations. 

I  Peschel,  The  Races  of  Mao,  pp.  469-464. 
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First,  Amonx  the  people  of  level  count  i  vithin  the  Ifediterranean  region,  includ- 
ing Spaniards,  Italians,  Greeks,  Moors,  and  thr  ^tcdite^■anean  islanders,  black  hnir 
with  dark  eyes  is  almost  universal,  scarcely  one  person  in  some  hundreds  {ncsciuing 
an  exception  to  this  remark :  with  this  colour  ot  the  hair  and  eyes  is  conjoined  a  com- 
plexion of  brotnush  white,  which  the  French  call  the  colour  of  brunettes.  We  must 
observe,  that  throughout  all  the  zones  into  which  we  have  divided  the  European  re^on, 
similar  complexions  to  this  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  are  occasionally  seen. 
The  qualities,  indeed,  of  clirnitc  .ire  nnt  diverse,  but  that  c\en  the  same  plants, 
are  found  sporadically  in  liie  .North  oi  Lurupe  as  in  the  Alps  and  I'yrcnces.  But  if  we 
make  a  comparison  between  the  prevalent  colours  of  great  numbers,  we  can  ea^]r 
trace  a  sucoesston  of  shades  or  of  different  hues.  . 

Secondly,  In  the  southernmost  of  the  three  zones,  to  the  northward  of  the  Pyreno- 
Alpine  line,  namely,  in  the  latitude  of  France,  the  prevalent  colour  of  the  hair  is  a 
chestnut-brown,  to  which  the  complexion  and  the  colour  of  the  eyes  bear  a  certain 
relation. 

Thirdly,  In  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  England,  in  Denmark,  Finland,  and  a 
great  part  of  Russia,  the  xanthous  variety,  strongly  marked,  is  prevalent.   The  Danes 

have  always  been  known  as  a  people  of  florid  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  h;iir 
The  Hollanders  were  termed  by  Silius  Italicus,  "  Auricomi  Batavi,"  the  golden-haired 
Batavians;  and  Linnaeus  has  defined  the  Finns  as  a  tribe  distinguished  by  "capillis 
flavis  prolixis." 

Fourthly,  In  the  northern  division  we  find  the  Norwegians  and  Swedes  to  be  gen* 

er.-illv  tall,  white-haired  men,  with  light  grav  evc>>,  character-  frequent  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Baltic,  that  Linna;us  has  sptt  ified  them  in  a  delinition  of  the  iiih.ilntants 
of  Swedish  Gothland.  We  have  thus  to  the  northward  of  Mount  Alias,  four  well- 
marked  varieties  of  human  complexion  succeeding  eadi  other,  and  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  gradations  of  latitude  and  of  climate  from  south  to  north.  The  [leople  are 
thus  far  nearly  white  in  the  colour  of  their  skin  ;  but  in  the  more  southerly  of  the  three 
regions  above  detiiKcl,  with  a  mixture  of  brown.  Of  of  the  complexion  of  brunettes,  or 
such  as  we  term  swarthy  or  sallow  persons. 

Fifthly,  In  the  next  region,  to  the  southward  of  Atlas,  the  native  inhabitants  are 
the  '*gentes sub  fusci  colons'*  of  Leo,  and  the  immigrant  Arabs  in  the  same  country 
arc,  as  we  have  seen  V)y  abundant  testimonies,  of  a  similar  light  brown  hu^  but  vary> 
ing  between  that  and  a  perfect  black. 

Sixthly,  With  the  tropic  and  the  latitude  of  the  Senegal,  begins  the  region  of  pre- 
donunant  and  almost  universal  black,  and  this  continues,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  low  and  plain  countries,  through  all  inter-tropical  Africa. 

Seventhly.  Beyond  this  is  the  country  of  copper-coloured  and  red  peojjlc,  who,  in 
Kafirlaiul,  are  the  majority,  while  in  inter-tropical  A&ica  there  arc  but  few  SUCh  tribes, 
and  those  in  countries  of  mountainous  elevation. 

Lastly,  Towards  the  Cape  are  the  tawny  Hottentots,  scarcely  darker  than  the  Mon- 
goles,  whom  they  resemble  in  many  other  particulars  besides  colour. 

It  has  long  l>een  well  known,  that  as  travellers  asceiul  mountains,  in  whatever 
region,  they  find  the  \  cjjetation  at  every  successive  level  altering  its  i  haracter,  and 
assuming  a  more  northern  aspect,  thus  indicating  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
temperature,  and  physical  agencies  in  general,  assimilate  as  we  approach  alpine 
regions,  to  the  peculiarities  locally  connected  with  high  latitudes.  If  therefore,  com- 
plexions and  other  bodily  qualities  belongirg  to  races  of  men  depend  upon  climate  and 
external  condition.s,  we  should  expect  to  find  them  varying  in  reference  to  elevation  of 
surface,  and  if  thev  should  he  found  actuallv  to  undergo  such  variations,  this  will  be  a 
strong  argument  that  these  external  characters  do,  in  fact,  depend  upon  local  condi- 
tion*. Now,  if  we  inquire  respecting  the  physical  characters  the  tribes  inhabiting 
high  tracts  within  either  of  the  regions  above  marked  out,  we  shall  find  that  they  coin- 
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cide  with  those  which  prevail  in  the  level  or  low  j>arts  of  more  northcni  tract.<.  The 
Swiss,  In  the  high  mountains  above  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  have  sandy  or  brown  hair. 
What  a  contrast  presents  itself  to  the  traveller  who  descends  into  the  Milanese,  where 
the  peasants  have  black  hair  and  eyes,  with  strongly*inarked  Italian  and  almost  Orien- 
tal features.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Biscayan  country,  instead  of  the  swarthv  com 
plexion  r»r<l  black  hair  of  the  Castilians,  tlu-  nati\c>  h  ue  a  fair  complexion  with 
light-blue  eyes  and  tlaxcn  or  anburn  hair  And  m  Atlantica,  while  the  Berbers  of  the 
plains  are  of  brown  complexion  with  black  hair,  we  have  seen  that  the  Shnloh  moan> 
taineers  are  f^r,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  tracts  of  Mons  Aurastus  are 
completely  xanthous,  having  red  or  yellow  hair  and  blue  cyc-^,  which  fancifully,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  any  proof,  they  have  been  conjectured  to  have  derived  from  the 
Vandal  troops  of  (icu>cric. 

Kven  in  the  inter  tropical  region,  high  elevations  of  surface,  a^  they  produce  a 
cooler  climate,  seem  to  occasion  the  appearance  of  light  omiplexiom*.  In  the  high 
parts  of  Senegarabia,  w  hich  front  the  Atlantic,  and  are  cooled  by  winds  from  the  West- 
cm  Ocean,  where,  in  fact,  the  temperature  is  known  to  l>c  moderate  and  even  cool  at 
times,  the  light  coi^pcr-coloiirctl  Frclahs  are  found  surrounded  on  cvcrv  side  In  Xepr-' 
nations  inhabiting  lnwcr  districts;  and  nearly  in  the  same  parallel,  but  at  the  opiMisitc 
side  of  Africa,  are  the  high  plains  of  Enarea  and  Kalfa,  where  the  inhabitants  are  said 
to  be  fairer  than  the  natives  of  southern  Europe.  The  Galla  and  the  Abyssmians  them> 
selves  arc,  in  |)roportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  country  inhabited  by  them,  fairer  than 
the  natives  of  low  countries;  and  lest  an  exception  should  be  taken  to  a  comjianson  of 
str.UL;lu  Iiaircd  races  with  'ii ill v  Negroes  or  Shunpall.i.  tiiev  bear  the  same  comparison 
with  the  Danakil,  llazorta,  and  the  Hishari  triL)es,  resembling  ihcm  in  their  hair  and 
features,  who  mhabit  the  low  tracts  between  the  mountains  of  Tigre  and  the  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  who  are  equally  or  nearly  as  black  as  Negroes. 

\Vc  may  find  occasion  to  observe  that  an  eqnaUy  decided  relation  exists  between 
local  conditions  and  the  existence  of  other  characters  of  humin  rr(re<  in  Afrirn 
Tho>e  races  who  have  the  Negro  character  in  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  whi»  may 
said  to  approach  to  deformity  in  person  —  the  ugliest  blacks  with  depressed  foreheads, 
flat  noses,  crooked  legs— are  in  many  instances  inhabitants  of  low  countries,  often 
of  swampy  tracts  near  the  sea^coast,  where  many  of  them,  as  the  Papels,  have  scarcely 
any  other  means  of  subsistence  than  shell  fish,  and  the  accidental  gifts  of  the  sea.  In 
many  places  similar  Ne^ro  tribes  occupy  thick  forests  in  the  hollows  beneath  hich 
chains  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Abyssinian  or  Ethiopian 
races.  The  high  table-lands  of  Africa  are  chiefly,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  the  abode 
or  the  wandering  places  of  tribes  of  this  character,  or  of  nations  who,  like  the  Kafiis 
recede  very  oonnderably  from  the  Negro  type.  The  Mandingos  are.  indeed,  a  Negro 
race  inhabiting  a  high  region;  but  they  have  neither  the  depressed  forehead  nor  the 
projecting  features  considered  as  characteristic  oi  the  Negro  race* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CITIES  OF  AFRICA. 

Carthage.  The  foundation  of  this  celebrated  city  is  ascribed  to  Elissa,  a  Tyrian 
princess,  better  known  as  Dido;  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  at  the  year  of  the  world 
3153 ;  when  Joash  was  king  of  Judah ;  98  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  8|6 

*  Pnchard,  vol.  ii  pp.  334-338. 
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years  before  Christ.  The  king  of  TyTe,  father  of  the  famous  Jezebel,  called  in  Scrip 
tore  Ethbaal,  was  her  great-grandfather.  She  married  her  near  relation  Acerbas,  also 
called  Sicharbas,  or  Sichxiis,  an  extremely  rich  prince;  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  was 
her  brother.  PyL'malion  put  Sichocus  to  death  in  ordi  r  that  he  rniq;ht  have  an  oppnr- 
tunitv  t<>  •ici/.e  his  immense  treasures;  hut  Dido  eluded  her  brother's  cnic!  avarice,  hv 
secretly  conveying  away  her  deceased  husband's  possessions.  With  a  large  iraui  of 
followers  she  left  her  country,  and  after  wandering  vmt  time,  landed  on  the  ooast  of 
tlM  Mediterranean,  in  Africa;  and  located  her  settlement  at  the  bottom  of  the  gul^  on 
a  peninsula,  near  the  spot  where  Tunis  now  stands.  Many  of  the  neighboring  people, 
allnrcd  by  the  prospect  of  gain,  repaired  thither  tc»  sell  to  those  foreigners  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  and  soon  became  incorporated  with  them.  The  people  thus  gathered  from 
different  places  soon  cw^  very  numerous.  And  the  dtisens  of  Utica,  an  African  ciQr 
about  fifteen  miles  distant,  considering  them  as  theirjcountrymen,  as  descended  from 
the  same  common  stock,  advised  them  to  build  a  city  where  they  had  settled.  The 
other  natives  of  the  countr}',  from  their  natural  esteem  and  respect  for  strangers,  like- 
wise encouraged  them  to  the  same  object.  Thus  all  things  conspiring  with  Dido's 
views,  she  built  her  city,  which  was  appointed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Afticans 
for  the  ground  it  stood  upon,  and  called  it  Carthage  —  a  name  that  in  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew  languages,  (which  have  a  great  aiBnity,]  signifies  the  "  New  City."  It  is 
said  that  in  diguing  the  foundation,  a  horse's  head  was  found  ;  whit  h  was  thought  to 
l>c  a  <rii()d  omen,  and  a  presage  of  the  tutiuf  warlike  genius  (if  that  people.  Carthage 
h.iii  ihe  same  language  and  national  character  as  its  parent  state  —  Tyre.  It  became 
at  length,  particularly  at  the  period  of  the  Punic  War,  one  of  the  most  splendid  dties 
in  the  world ;  and  had  under  its  dominion  cities  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  small  beginning  we  have  described,  Carthage  increased  till  her  population 
numbered  700,000;  and  the  number  of  In  r  tenijiles  and  other  public  l)uildings  was  ini- 
nien.se.  Her  dominion  was  not  long  cuntincd  to  Africa.  Her  ambitious  inhabitants 
extended  their  conquest  into  Europe,  by  invading  Sardinia,  seizing  a  great  part  of 
Sidly,  and  subduing  almost  all  of  Spain.  Having  sent  powerful  colonies  everywhere, 
they  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  seas  for  more  than  six  hundred  years;  and  formed  a 
State  which  was  able  to  dispute  i)rc-cminence  with  the  greatest  emjiirc  of  the  world,  by 
their  wealth,  their  commerce,  their  numerous  armies,  their  formidable  fleets,  and  above 
all  by  the  courage  and  ability  oC  thdr  commanders ;  and  she  extended  her  commerce 
over  every  part  of  the  known  world.  A  colony  of  Phcenidans  or  Ethiopians,  known  in 
Scripture  as  Canaanites,  settled  in  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  settled  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  the  Celfre,  a  people  of  Cian!  .  after  them 
the  Phoenicians  possessed  themselves  of  the  most  iii)Uthern  part>  of  tlu  rountry,  and 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  civilizers  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  founders 
of  the  most  andent  cities.  After  these,  followed  the  Gredans ;  then  the  Carthagini* 
ans. 

Portugal  was  anciently  calletl  I.u^itania,  and  inhabited  by  tribes  of  wandering 
people,  till  it  became  subject  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Pha:nicians,  who  WCte  dispo^ 
sessed  by  the  Romans  250  years  lK:tore  Christ.  (Rollin.) 

The  Carthaginians  were  masters  of  all  the  coast  which  lies  on  the  Meditnranean, 
and  all  the  country  as  ^  as  the  river  Iberus.  Their  dominions,  at  the  time  when 
Hannibal  the  Great  set  out  for  Italy,  all  the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Arse  Phileanorum, 
by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  tlu  ]^'l!.ir-.  <  f  H(  r(  nit  s  was  subject  to  the  < 'arthaginians,  who  h.id 
maintained  three  great  wara  against  the  Kumans.  But  the  Romans  finally  prevailed  by 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  the  last  Punic  war  terminated  with  the  overthrow  of 
Carthage.   (Nepos,  in  Vita  Annibalis^  liv.) 

The  celebrated  Cyrcnc  was  a  very  i)owerful  city,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
towards  the  greater  Syrtis,  in  Africa,  and  had  been  built  by  Battus,  the  Lacedaemonian. 
(Rollin.) 
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Cyrttu*—' {ktx%  XI.  20.)   A  province  and  city  o(  Ubya.   There  was  anofeally  a 

Phoenician  colony  called  Cyrenaica,  or  "Libya,  about  Cvrene."    (Acts  ii.  lo.) 

Cyrene. — A  countrj' west  of  Egypt,  and  the  birthplace  of  Callimachus  the  poet, 
Eratoftthenet  the  bistcnlaiit  uid  Sfanon  who  bore  the  S«viottr*s  cross.  Many  Jews  front 
hence  were  at  the  Pentecost,  and  were  converted  under  Peter^  sermon  (Acts  it).  The 
region  is  now  under  the  Turkish  power,  and  has  become  almost  a  desert.  It  is  now 
called  Cairoan.  Some  of  the  Cyrcnians  were  nmonp  the  earliest  Chri'-tian*.  (Act';  \i. 
20);  and  one  of  them,  it  is  .supixtsed,  was  a  preacher  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).  We 
find  also,  that  among  the  most  violent  opposers  of  Christianity  were  the  Cyrcnians, 
who  had  a  synagogue  at  Jenwalem,  as  had  those  of  many  otlver  nations.  It  is  said 
there  were  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  in  Jerusalem. 

Lyhia,  or  I  .tbya  (Acts  ii.  10),  was  anciently,  among  the  Greeks,  a  general  name  for 
Africa;  but  pr(>[)crly  it  embraced  only  so  much  of  Africa  as  lay  west  of  Eg\'pt,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Profane  geographers  call  it  Libya  Cyrenaica, 
because  Cyrene  was  its  capital.  It  was  the  country  o£  the  Lubims  (2  Chroiu  xiL  ^ 
or  Lehabims,  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 

The  ancient  city  of  C ,  rcne  is  now  called  Cyreune,  Cairoan,  or  Cayran,  and  lies  in 
the  dominion  of  Tripoli,  This  district  of  the  earth  has  lately  occasioned  much  irjtcr- 
est  among  Italian  and  French  geographers.  Great  numbers  of  Jews  resided  here 
(Matt  xxvii.  32). 

L^jfUt  a  part  of  Africa,  borderiiig  on  Egypt,  fomous  for  its  armed  chariots  and 
horses  (2  ClurOn.  zvi.  8). 

Ophir,  the  son  of  Joktan,  gave  name  to  a  country  in  Africa,  famous  for  !:old, 
which  was  renowned  even  in  the  time  of  Job  (Job  xxii.  24,  xxviii.  16) ;  and  from  the 
time  of  David  to  the  time  of  Jchoshaphat  the  Hebrews  traded  with  it,  and  Uuiah 
revived  this  trade  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Elath,  a  noted  port  on  the  Red 
Sea.  In  Solomon's  time,  the  Hebrew  fleet  took  up  three  years  in  their  voyage  to 
f )phir,  and  bronpht  home  gold,  apt  s.  prarock'^,  spices,  ivory,  ebony,  and  almug-trces 
(l  Kings  ix.  28,  X.  II,  xxii.  48,  2  Chron.  ix.  10). 

Tttrshish  (Lsa.  xxiii.  i),  or  Tharsish  (i  Kings  x.  22).  It  is  supposed  that  some 
place  of  this  name  existed  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  among  the  southern  ports 
of  Asia,  with  which  the  ships  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  traded  in  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes  and  peacocks  (2  Chron.  ix.  21).  It  is  said  that  once  in  every  three  years 
these  ships  completed' a  voyage,  and  brought  home  their  merchandise.  Hence,  it  is 
inferred,  the  place  with  winch  they  traded  must  have  been  distant  from  Judea. 

The  vessels  given  by  Hiram  to  Solomon,  and  those  built  by  Jehoshaphat,  to  go  to 
Tarshish,  were  all  launched  at  Eri<mgeber,  at  the  northern  extremis  of  the  eastern 
gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Ahaba  (2  Chron.  ax.  36).  The  name  of 
Tarshish  was  from  one  of  the  sons  of  J^van  (Gen.  \  4). 

Phut  (Gen.  X.  6),  or  Put  (Nah.  lii.  9).  was  the  third  son  of  Ham  ;  and  his  descend- 
ants, sometimes  called  Libyans,  arc  supposed  to  be  the  Mauritanians,  or  Moors  of 
modem  timis.  They  served  the  Egyptians  and  Tynans  as  soldiers  (Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  E»k. 
xxvii.  10^  XXX.  s,  xxxviii.  5). 

Pttl.  A  district  In  Africa,  thought  by  Bochart  to  be  an  island  in  the  Nile,  not  far 
from  Syene  (Isx  Ixvi.  19). 

Sfl^  (Isa.  xliii.  3).  A  peninsular  district  of  African  Ethiopia,  deriving  iti  name 
from  the  eldest  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7),  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  progenitor 
of  the  Ethiopians.  It  is  called  Seba  by  the  Hebrews. 
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CITIES  OP  ETHIOPIA. 

Ethi&pian  is  a  name  derived  from  the  "  Land  of  Ethiopia,"  the  first  settled  country 
before  the  flood.  "The  second  river  that  went  out  of  Eden,  to  water  the  garden,  or 
earth,  was  Gihon ;  the  aame  that  enoompMseth  the  whole  land,  or  country,  of  Ethiopia  ** 
(Gen.  ii.  13).  Here  Adam  and  his  posterity  built  their  tents  and  tilled  the  ground 

(Ceil.  iii.  23,  24). 

The  first  city  was  Enoch,  built  bctuic  the  flood,  in  the  land  of  Nod,  on  the  ras*  of 
Eden, —  a  country  now  called  Arabia.  Cain,  ihc  son  of  Adam,  went  out  of  Eden,  and 
dwdt  in  the  land  of  Nod.  We  suppose,  according  to  an  andent  otttom,  he  married 
his  rister ;  and  she  bare  Enoch.  And  Cain  built  a  city,  and  called  the  name  of  the  dt7 
after  the  name  of  his  son,  Enoch  (Gen.  iv.  16,  17).  Wc  know  there  mast  have  been 
more  than  Cain  and  his  son  Enoch  in  the  land  of  Nod,  to  build  a  dty,  but  who  were 
they?  .  .  .  (Malcom's  B Me  Dictionary.) 

The  first  great  city  described  in  andent  and  sacred  history  was  built  by  the  Cush- 
ites,  or  Ethiopians.  They  surrounded  it  with  walls,  which,  according  lo  Rollin,  were 
eighty-seven  feet  in  thickness,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  four  hundred 
and  eighty  furlonps  in  circumference.  And  even  this  stiii)ciulou.s  work  they  shortly 
after  cciipiicd  by  attnthcr,  of  which  Diodorus  says,  "  Never  did  any  city  come  up  to  the 
greatness  and  uiagiuhcence  of  this.** 

It  is  a  fact  well  attested  by  history,  that  the  Ethiopians  once  bore  sway,  not  only 
in  all  Africa,  but  over  almont  Asia;  and  it  is  said  that  even  two  continents  could 
not  afford  field  enough  for  the  expansion  of  their  energiej«. 

"They  found  their  wav  into  Kiiroiw,  and  built  a  citv  on  (ho  western  coast  of  Spam, 
called  by  them  Iberian  Ethiopia."  "  And,"  says  a  distinguislicd  writer,  "  wherever 
they  went,  they  were  rewarded  for  their  wisdom,** 

The  Towkx  of  Barei^ — Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  an  Ethiopian,  attempted  to 
build  the  Tower  of  H.nbel  (Gen.  x.  8-10,  xi  One  hundred  and  two  years  after 

the  flood,  in  the  hmd  of  .Shiiiar  —  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  King  between  Meso- 
potamia on  the  west  and  Persia  on  the  east,  and  watered  by  the  Euphrates,  —  mankmd 
bring  all  of  one  language,  one  a>lor,  and  one  religion,  —  they  agree  10  erect  a  tower  of 
prodigious  extent  and  height.  Their  design  was  not  to  secure  themselves  against  a 
second  deluge,  or  they  would  have  built  their  tower  on  a  high  tnvuntain;  but  to  get 
themselves  a  famous  character,  and  to  prevent  their  dispersion  by  the  erection  of  a 
raunumcnt "which  should  be  vl^iblc  from  a  great  distance.  No  quarries  being  found 
in  that  alluvial  soil,  they  made  bricks  for  stone,  and  used  slfme  for  mortar.  Their 
haughtyand  rebellious  attempt  displeased  the  Lord ;  and  after  they  had  worked,  it  is 
said,  twenty-two  years,  he  confoundecl  their  language.  This  cffertually  stopped  the 
hiiildlnj:;,  [irocnred  it  the  name  of  nr  Confusion,         obliged  -^nmc  of  the  off- 

spring of  Nuali  to  (lisj)crse  tiK-insclves  and  replenish  the  world.  The  tower  of  Habcl 
was  in  sight  from  the  great  city  of  Babylon.  Nimrod  was  a  hunter  and  monarch  of 
vast  ambition.  When  he  rose  to  be  king  of  Babylon  he  re-peopled  Babel,  which  had 
1>cen  desolate  since  the  confusion  of  tongues ;  but  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the  finishing 
of  the  tower.  The  Scriptures  inform  us,  h  ■  Ix  aino  "mi^htv  u|K>n  earth;'*  but  the 
extent  of  his  conquests  is  not  known.    (Malcom's  liibic  Di»tion<irv.) 

The  private  houses,  in  most  of  the  ancient  citie.s,  were  simple  in  external  appear- 
ance; but  exhibited,  in  the  interior,  all  the  splendor  and  elegance  of  refined  luxury. 
The  floors  were  of  marble;  alabaster  and  Riding  were  displayed  on  every  side.  In 
every  great  house  tliere  were  several  fountains,  playing  in  magnificent  basins.  The 
smallest  house  had  thi^e  i>ipes,  —  one  for  the  kitchen,  another  for  the  garden,  and  a 
third  for  washing.  The  same  magnificence  was  displayed  m  the  mosques,  churches, 
and  coffee-houses.  The  environs  presented,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  a  pleasing  ver- 
dare,  and  contained  extensive  series  of  gardens  and  viUas. 
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The  Grkat  am*  Splendid  City  ok  Uahylon. — This  city  was  founded  by 
Nimrod,  about  2,247  years  B.C.»  in  the  land  of  Shinar«  or  Chaldea,  and  made  the  capi- 
tal of  his  kingdom.  It  was  probably  an  inconsiderable  place,  until  it  was  enlarged  and 

embellished  by  Semiramis ;  it  then  became  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  world,  sur- 
passing even  Nineveh  in  plc^ry.  The  circumference  (A  Iwth  these  cities  was  the  same  ; 
but  the  wall.s  which  surrounded  Babyion  were  twice  as  broad  as  the  walls>  of  Nineveh, 
and  having  a  hundred  brass  gates.  The  city  of  Babylon  stood  on  the  river  Euphrates, 
by  whTch  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  eastern  and  western ;  and  these  were  connected 
by  a  cedar  bridge  of  wundcrful  cunstruction,  uniting  the  two  isions.  Quays  of  beau* 
ttful  mai!)lc  adcjrned  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  on  one  l  ank  stood  the  magnificent 
Temple  of  Hclus,  and  on  the  other  the  Queen's  Palace.  I  hcsc  two  edifices  wcie  (on- 
nected  by  a  passage  under  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  city  was  at  least  forty  nvc  miles 
in  circumference ;  and  would,  of  course,  include  eight  cities  as  large  as  London  and  its 
appendages.  It  was  laid  out  in  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  squares,  formed  by  the 
ititcrscction  of  twenty-five  "jtrccts  at  rii;ht  angles.  The  walls,  \\hich  were  of  brick, 
were  three  hundred  and  lilly  tcct  lligh,  and  cii^hty-sev  en  feet  broad.  A  trench  .sur- 
rounded the  city,  the  sides  of  which  were  lined  with  brick  and  waterproof  cement. 
This  city  was  famous  for  its  hanging  gardens,  constructed  by  one  of  its  kings,  to  please 
hi»  queen.  She  was  a  Persian,  and  was  desirous  of  seeing  meadows  on  moonUuna,  as 
in  her  own  country  She  prevailed  on  him  to  raise  artificial  gardens,  adorned  with 
mcadn\\<  and  trees.  For  this  piirj-Koc.  vaulted  arches  were  raised  from  the  yruund. 
one  above  another,  to  an  almost  inconceivable  height,  and  of  a  magnificence  and  strength 
sufficient  to  support  the  vast  weight  of  the  whole  garden.  Babylon  was  a  great  com- 
mercial city,  and  traded  to  all  parts  of  the  earth  then  known,  in  all  kinds  of  merchan- 
dise ;  and  she  likewise  traded  in  slaves,  and  the  souls  of  men.  For  her  sins  she  has 
been  blotted  from  existence,  —  even  her  location  is  a  matter  of  supposition.  Gre.Tt 
was  Babylon  of  old ;  in  merchandise  did  she  trade,  and  in  souls.  For  her  siiis  she 
thus  became  blotted  from  the  sight  of  men. 


THE  ETHIOPIAN  KI.NGS  OF  EGYPT. 

1.  Mntes  was  the  first  king  of  F.^ypt  \Vc  have  accounts  of  but  one  of  his  sOGOeS^ 
^rs — Timans,  during  the  first  period,  a  space  of  more  than  two  centuries. 

2.  Shishak  was  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Kgypt.    After  his  death 

3.  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  became  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Egypt  and  Libya ;  and  intending  to  add  Judea  to  his  dominions  made  war  upon  Asa 
king  of  Judea.  His  army  consisted  of  a  million  of  men,  and  three  hundred  chariots 
of  war  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9). 

4.  Sabachtis,  an  Ethiopian,  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  oracle,  en- 
tered Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  country.  He  rdgned 
with  great  clemency  and  justice.  It  is  believed,  that  this  Sabachus  was  the  same  with 
.Solomon,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  Hosea  king  of  Israel,  against  Salmanaser  ki^g 
of  A.ssyTia. 

5.  Stthm  reigned  fourteen  years.  He  is  the  same  with  Sabachus,  or  Savechus  the 
son  of  Sabacan  or  Saul  the  Ethiopian  who  reigned  so  long  ov(y  Egypt 

&  TXtartutt,  an  Ethiopian,  joined  Sethon,  with  an  Ethiopian  army  to  relieve  Jem* 
saiem.  After  the  death  of  Sethon,  who  had  filled  the  Egyptian  throne  fourteen  ycaia, 

Tharaca  ascended  the  throne  and  reii^nerl  eight  years  over  Fgypt. 

7.  SfsacA  or  Shishak  was  the  king  of  Egypt  to  whom  Jeroboam  fled  to  avoid 
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•death  at  the  hands  of  king  Solomon.   Jeroboam  was  entertained  till  the  death  of 
Solomon,  when  he  returned  to  Judea  and  was  made  king  of  Israel.    (2  Chron.  xi.  and 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehohoam  marched  against  Jeru- 
salem, hcc:iu55e  the  Jews  had  tr.msgrcssed  apainst  the  Lord.  He  came  with  twelve 
himdn  (i  rliariots  of  war.  and  sixty  thtiiisand  horses.  He  had  brought  niiniberloss 
multitudes  of  people,  who  were  all  Libyans,  Troglod)tes,  and  Ethiopians.  He  seized 
open  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Jiulah,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Joruatem.  Then  tihe 
king,  and  the  princes  of  Israel,  having  humbled  themselves,  and  implored  the  protection 
of  the  Gi)d  of  I-r  u  l.  !h  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shemaiah,  that,  I>ccause  they  hum- 
bled  thenisclvo,  he  would  not  utterly  dotroy  them,  as  they  had  deserved  ;  but  that 
thev  sliouUl  !><•  the  servants  of  Sc^ach ;  in  order  thai  they  niii^hi  kiuKv  the  dilfcreiuc  of 
his  ser-  u£,  atiii  tiu  scnncc  of  the  kitt^Jotns  of  tht  country.  Sesach  retired  from  Jeru- 
salem, after  having  plundered  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  klng*s 
house ;  he  carried  off  every  thing  with  him,  and  aten  als9  eke  three  hundred  skidds  of 
gold  which  Solomon  had  made. 

The  following  arc  the  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  Scripture  by  the  common  ap- 
pellation of  Pharaoh  :  — 

8.  Psammetickus.  —  As  this  prince  owed  his  preservation  to  the  lonians  and 
Carians,  he  settled  them  in  Egypt,  from  which  all  foreigners  hitherto  had  been  ex- 
•eluded;  and,  by  assigning  them  sufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  forget 
their  native  country.  By  his  order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under  their  care  to 
learn  the  Greek  tongue;  and  on  thi<  occasion,  and  by  this  means,  the  Egyptians  began 
to  have  a  correspondence  with  the  Grcek>  ;  and,  from  that  era,  the  Egyptian  history, 
which  till  then  had  been  intermixed  with  pompous  fables,  by  the  artifice  of  the  priests, 
begins,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  speak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  -t  itled  on  the  throne,  he  engaged  in  a  war  against 
the  king  of  A-syria,  on  account  nf  the  limits  of  the  two  empires.  This  war  was  of 
long  continuance.  Ever  since  Syria  had  been  conquered  by  the  .Assyrians.  Palestine, 
being  the  only  country  that  separated  the  two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continual 
•discord :  as  afterwards  it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucldse.  They 
were  perpetually  contending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  stronger.  Psam- 
metichus, seeing  himself  the  peaceable  possessor  of  all  EgNi  f.  uul  having  restored  the 
ancient  form  of  government,  thought  it  high  time  for  him  to  look  to  his  frontiers,  and 
to  secure  them  apainst  the  Assyrian,  his  neighbour,  whose  power  increased  daily,  t  or 
this  purpose  he  entered  Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an  incident  related  by 
Diodorus ;  that  the  Egyptians»  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks  posted  on  the  right  wing 

by  the  king  himself  in  preference  to  them,  quitted,  the  service,  being  upwards  erf  tWO 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  met  with  an  advantageous 

settlement 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,  where  his  career  was  stopped 
by  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  which  gave  him  so  much  trouble, 
that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twenty^ilne  years  before  he  could  take  it  This  is  the 
longest  siege  mentioned  in  ancient  history.  Psammetichus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nechoa  or  Necho— in 
Scriptures  frequently  called  Pharaoh  Necho. 

9b  Nethtt0  or  Phnrwh-Neeho  reigned  sixteen  years  king  of  Egypt,  (2  Chron.  xxxv, 
ao^)  whose  expeditions,  are  often  mentioned  in  profane  history. 

The  Babylonians  and  Medes  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  and  with  it  the  empire  of 
the  Assyrian^,  were  thereby  become  so  formidal»Ie,  that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the 
jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours.  Neehao,  alaritied  at  the  danger,  advanced  to  the 
Euphrates,  at  tiic  head  of  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  Josiah, 
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king  of  Judah,  so  famous  for  his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took  his  route 
through  Judea,  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage.  With  this  view  he  raised  all  the  fofca 

of  his  Icingdom,  and  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo  (a  dty  on  this  side  of 
Jordan,  belonging  to  the  tiihc  of  Manassch,  and  called  Magdolus  by  llerodotos). 
N'cchao  informed  him  by  a  herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not  designed  ajfainst  him; 
that  he  had  other  enemies  in  view,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  in  (he  name  oi 
God,  who  was  with  him)  that  for  this  reason  he  advised  Josiah  not  to  concern  himsdf 
with  this  war  for  fear  it  otherwise  should  turn  to  his  disadvantage.  However,  Jooih 
was  not  moved  by  these  reasons;  he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of  so  powcrfd 
an  army  through  Judea  would  entirely  ruin  it.  And  bf  ''ic--,  he  feared  that  the  viitir, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  I'abv  lonians,  would  fall  upon  him  and  dispossess  hin»  of  part  oi 
iiis  domiruons.  He  thcretorc  niarclicd  to  engage  Ncchao;  and  was  not  only  overthrows 
by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a  wound  of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither  be 
had  ordered  himself  to  be  carried. 

Ncchao,  animated  by  this  victory,  continued  his  march  and  advanced  towards  ibe 
Euphrates.  lie  defeated  the  Babylonians  ;  took  Carchcmish,  a  large  city  in  that  coutv 
try;  and  securing  to  himself  the  po>ses!<ion  of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  hu 
own  kingdom  alter  having  been  absent  three  months. 

Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  that  Jehoaz  had  caused  himself  to  be  pio- 
claimed  king  at  Jerusalem,  without  first  asking  his  consent,  he  commanded  him  l» 
meet  him  at  Riblah  in  Syria.  The  unhappy  prince  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than 
he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao's  order,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Kgypt,  where  he  died. 
From  thence,  pursuing  his  march,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  gave  the  sceptre  to 
Kiiakim  (called  by  him  Jehoialcim),  another  of  Josiah's  sons,  in  the  room  of  hi> 
brother ;  and  imposed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 
one  talent  of  gold.   This  being  done,  he  returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus,  mentioning  this  king's  expedition,  and  the  victory  gained  h\  him  at 
Magdolus,  (as  he  calls  it,)  says  that  he  afterwards  took  the  city  Cadytis,  which  he  rei)re- 
sents  xs  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Palestme,  and  equal  in  extent  to  Sardis,  the  capi- 
tal at  that  time  not  only  of  Lydia,  but  of  all  Ana  Minor.  Thb  description  can  vak  | 
only  Jerusalem,  which  was  situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then  the 
only  city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.  It  appears  besides,  from 
Scripture,  that  Nec  hao.  after  his  victory,  made  himstlf  master  of  this  capital  of  Judea; 
for  he  was  there  in  person,  when  he  gave  tlic  crown  to  Jehoiakim.  The  vcrv  r  imc 
Cadytis,  which  in  Hebrew,  signihcs  the  holy,  points  clearly  to  the  city  of  Jerusaiein,  as- 
is  proved  by  the  learned  dean  Prideauz. 

to.  Ptammit,  —  His  reign  was  but  of  six  years*  duration,  and  history  has  left  ok 
nothiqg  memorable  concerning  him,  except  tlmt  he  made  an  expedition  into  EtU- 
Opia.  « 

It.  Apries.  —  In  Scripture  he  is  called  Pharaoh- Hoplua ;  and,  succeeduig  his  father  i 
Psammis,  reigned  twenty-five  years. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  happy  as  any  of  his  predecessors  He 
carried  hb  arms  into  Cyprus ;  besieged  the  city  of  Sidon  by  sea  and  land;  took  it,  aid 
made  himself  master  of  all  Pha-nicia  and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and,  as  Herodotus 
informs  us,  swelled  him  with  so  much  pride  and  infatuation,  that'he  boasted  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  dethrone  him ;  so  great  was  the  idea  he  had 
formed  to  himself  of  the  firm  establishment  of  his  own  power.  It  was  widi  a  view  t» 
these  arrogant  conceits,  that  Eiekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  lis  | 
motith  :  Mv  rr\-r  is  mine  crrrt,  ^^^^/  /  >^  m  i./i'  if  /'•>■  mvfclf.  Hut  the  true  fJod  proved 
to  him  afterwards  that  he  h;id  a  master,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  man;  and  he  had 
threatened  him  long  before,  by  his  prophets,  with  all  the  calamities  he  was  resolved  to 
br'ng  upon  him,  in  order  to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 
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12.  Amasu.  —  After  the  death  of  Apries,  Amasis  became  peaceable  possessor  of 
Eigjpt*  Md  reigned  over  It  forty  years.  He  was»  according  to  Plato^  a  native  of  tlie 

dty  of  Sais. 

As  he  but  of  mean  extraction,  he  met  with  no  respect,  and  was  contemned  by 
his  iuhjects  in  the  beginning  of  his  rci|;n.  He  was  not  insensible  of  this;  but  never- 
theless thought  it  his  interest  to  subdue  their  tempers  by  an  artful  carriage,  and  to  win 
their  affection  by  gentleneas  and  reason.  He  had  a  golden  cistern,  in  wliich  himself, 
and  those  persons  who  were  admitted  to  his  uble,  tised  to  wash  their  feet ;  he  melted 
it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue,  and  then  exposed  the  new  god  to  public  worship. 
The  people  ha^Tcii'  ti  \v.  crr>\v<Is  to  pay  their  adorations  to  the  statue.  The  king,  having 
assembled  the  people,  mturnied  them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this  statue  had  once 
Ijccn  put,  which  nevertheless  was  now  the  object  of  their  religious  prostrations:  the 
application  was  easy,  and  had  the  desired  success;  the  people  thenceforward  paid  the 
king  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  majesty. 

He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public  affsirs,  in  order  to  receive 
petitions,  pive  audience,  pronounce  sentence*,  and  hold  his  councils  :  tiie  rest  of  the  day 
was  given  to  pleasure;  and  as  Amasis,  in  hours  of  diversion,  was  extremely  gay,  and 
seemed  to  carry  his  mirth  beyond  due  bounds,  his  courtiers  took  the  liberty  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  nnsuitableness  of  such  a  behaviour;  when  he  answered  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  be  always  serious  and  intent  upon  business,  as  for  a  bow  to 
continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  ever)"  town  to  enter  their  names  in 
a  book  kept  by  the  magistrates  for  that  purpose,  with  their  profession  and  manner  of 
living.   Solon  inserted  this  custom  among  his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at  Sais  the  place  of  his  birth'. 
Herodotus  admired  especially  a  chapel  there,  formed  of  one  single  stone,  and  which  was 
twenty-one  cubits  in  fri  iM,  fnurteen  in  depth,  and  eight  in  height;  its  dimensioii-<  witliin 
were  not  quite  sf>  large  :  it  had  been  bnnight  from  F.leph.intina,  and  two  thousand  men 
were  employed  three  years  in  conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  \he  Greeks.  He  granted  them  large  privileges , 
and  permitted  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  settling  in  Egypt  to  live  in  the  city  of 
Xaucratis,  so  famous  for  its  harbour.  When  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
which  had  Ix^en  burnt,  was  debated  on,  and  the  exi>cnsc  was  computed  at  three  hunilrcd 
talents,  Ama-is  furnished  the  Delplu.ins  with  a  verv'  considerable  sum  towards  dis- 
charging their  quota,  which  was  the  fourtli  part  of  the  whole  charge. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians,  and  married  a  wife  from  among  them. 
He  is  the  only  lung  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  made  it 
tributarv.  Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egj'pt,  being  recommendetl  to  that 
monarch  by  the  famous  Polycrates,  t\  rant  of  Samos,  who  had  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Amasis,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  Pythagoras,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt, 
was  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  country,  and  instructed  by  the  priests  in  what> 
ever  was  most  abstruse  and  important  in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the  world,  Eg)'pt 
doubtless  was  sulKhied,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces;  and  Xcnoj)hnti  povjjivelv  de- 
clares this  in  the  l>eginning  of  his  Cyropxdia,  or  institution  of  that  prince.  I'robabiy, 
after  that  die  forty  years  of  desolation,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet,  were 
expired,  Egypt  beginning  gradually  to  recover  itself,  Amasis  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
recovered  his  Kberty. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
alter  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt.  On  his  arrival 
there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammctus. 

13.  Ramfses  9Kamitu,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher,  was  the  name  of  this  king, 
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who  is  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture.   He  reigned  tixty-^x  years,  and  oppieased  the 

Israelites  in  a  most  grievous  manner.  He  set  over  them  taskmasters,  to  afflict  tktm  rtfitk 
their  burdens,  and  thev  hii/t  fcr  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pithon  and  Pnamxes.  And 
the  Egyptians  made  the  (hiUiren  of  Israel  serve  with  rtgour,  and  they  made  thetr  Irz  es 
bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in  mortar  and  in  brick^  and  in  all  manner  of  service  tn  the 
fidd  i  all  their  terviee  wherein  thejt  made  them  terve^  vtas  with  rigtmr*  This  king  had 
two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Busirb. 

14.  Amenophis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.  He  was  the  Pharaoh  under  whose 
reign  the  Israelites  departed  out  of  Egypt,  and  who  was  drowned  in  his  i)ai»sage 
through  the  Red  Sea.  Archbishop  Ui>lier  says,  thai  Amenophis  left  two  sons,  one 
called  Scaothis,  or  Sesostris,  and  tlic  other  Annais.  The  Greeks  call  him  Belus,  and 
his  two  sons,  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

15.  Sesostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  confiuerors  that  antiquitv  boasts  of.  He  was  at  an  advanced  age  sent  by  his 
father  agamst  the  Arabians,  m  order  that,  by  fightmg  with  them,  he  might  acquire  mili- 
tary knowledge.  Here  the  young  prince  learned  to  bear  banger  and  thirst,  and  aiib> 
ducd  a  nation  which  till  then  had  never  been  conquered.  The  youth  educated  with 
him,  attended  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 

Accustonied  by  this  conrpicst  to  martial  toils  he  was  next  sent  by  his  father  to  try 
his  fortune  westward.  He  invaded  Libya,  and  subdued  the  greatest  part  of  that  vast 
continent. 

His  army  consisted  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twenQr  thousand  horse,  be- 
sides twenty  thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  invaded  Kthiopia.  .uul  (<bligcd  the  nations  of  it  to  fumish  him  annually  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold. 

lie  liad  titted  out  a  fle«t  of  four  hundred  sail,  and  ordering  it  to  sail  to  the  Red 
Sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying  on  the  coast  of  that  sea.  After 
having  spread  desolation  through  the  worlil  for  nine  years,  he  returned,  laden  with  the 
siioils  of  the  vanquished  natmns.  A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  mon- 
uments of  jiratitude  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  first,  as  well  as  the 
most  illustrious  testimonies  of  his  victories. 

i6w  Pherm  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom,  but  not  in  his  glor>'.  He  probably 
reigned  fifty  years. 

17.  Proteus  was  son  of  Memphis,  and  according  to  Herodotus,  must  have  suc- 
ceeded the  first — since  Proteus  lived  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Usher,  w.is  taken  An.  Mun.  2820. 

18.  Rhampsinittu  who  was  richer  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  built  a  tieasuiy. 
Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow  at  least  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion in  Egypt;  but,in  the  two  following  reigns,  violence  and  cruelty  usurped  their  place. 

19.  20.  Cheops  and  Cephrcnus,  reigned  m  all  one  hundred  and  six  years.  Cheops 
reigned  fifty  years,  and  his  brother  Ceiihrenus  fifty-six  years  after  him.  They  kept  the 
temples  closed  during  the  whole  time  of  their  long  reign ;  and  forbid  the  offerings  of 
sacnfice  under  the  severest  penalties.  They  oppressed  their  subjects. 

21.  Mycerinus  the  son  of  Cheof^,  reigned  but  seven  years.  He  opened  the  tem- 
ples ;  restored  the  sacrifices ;  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  comfort  his  subjects,  and  make 
them  iorgct  their  past  miseries. 

22.  Asychis  one  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed 
all  his  predeoesson,  by  building  a  pyramid  of  bride,  more  magnificent,  than  any  hidier* 
to  seen. 

23.  Busiris,  built  the  famous  city  of  Thebes,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire 
This  prince  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  Busirus,  so  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 

24.  OsymandyaSf  raised  many  magnificent  edifices,  in  which  were  exhibited  sculp- 
tures and  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty. 
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35.  Udktmttt  one  o(  the  snccessors  of  Osjrinaiidyas,  built  Hm  dt^  of  Mem]>Iii4. 
Thb  dty  was  150  furlongiy  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  drcnmfereim,  and  stood  at 

the  point  of  the  Delta,  in  that  part  where  the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches 
or  streams.  A  city  s  o  advantageously  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified,  bfcamfi  soon 
the  usual  residence  ot  the  Egyptian  kings. 

ad  TJMmosis  or  Amtm,  having  expelled  the  Shepherd  Itings,  reigned  in  Lower 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

AFRICAN  LANGUAGES. 

In  the  language  of  the  Kafirs,  for  example,  not  only  the  cases  but  the  num1>er» 
and  genders  of  nouns  arc  formed  entirely  by  prefixes,  analogous  to  articles.  The  pre- 
fixes vary  according  to  number,  gender  and  case,  while  the  nouns  remain  unaltered  ex- 
cept  by  a  merely  enplumic  change  of  the  Initial  letters.  Thus,  in  Coptic,  from  skeri^ 
a  son,  comes  the  plural  mii-sheri,  the  sons ;  from  jm,  accusation,  hau-sori^  accusa- 
tions. Analot^ous  tf)  thi'-  \v  Ii  uc  in  the  Kafir  ama  niarkinc;  the  plural,  as  amakosak 
the  plural  of  kosah,  amahashe  the  plural  of  ihashi\  dis.di.i  the  plural  of  usana.  The 
Kafir  has  a  great  variety  of  similar  pretixcs ;  they  arc  equally  numerous  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Kongo,  in  whkh,  as  in  the  Coptic  and  the  Kafir,  the  genders,  numbers^  and 
cases  <tf  noons  are  almost  solely  distinguished  by  similar  prefixes. 

*'The  Kafir  language  is  distinguished  by  one  peculiarity  which  immediately  strikes- 
;i  -fudf'nt  \vl'."-c  \  icws  of  language  have  bet  n  formed  upon  thr  e\:impl'  -  afforded  bv 
ihc  iiilli.i  ti.<i  l.iii_;uaj;(.-i  of  ancient  and  motlLrn  Europe.  \\  idj  the  cxeeption  of  a 
change  ut  tcruii nation  m  the  ablative  case  of  the  noun,  and  five  changes  of  which  the 
verb  is  susceptible  in  its  principal  tenses,  the  whole  business  of  declension,  conjuga- 
tion, &c,  is  carried  on  by  prefixes,  and  by  the  changes  wluch  take  place  in  the  initial 
letters  or  syllables  of  words  subjected  to  grammatical  government **' 

Rcunirces  arc  not  yet  in  existence  for  institufint;  a  general  comparison  of  the 
languages  of  Africa.  Many  years  will  i)robabiy  elap>e  before  Jt  will  poshiblc  to 
produce  such  an  analysis  of  these  languagci*,  investigated  in  their  grammatical  struc- 
ture, as  it  is  desirable  to  possess,  or  even  to  compare  them  by  extensive  collections  of 
well-arranged  vocabularies,  after  the  manner  of  Klaproth's  Asia  Polyglotta.  Sufii' 
dent  data  however  are  extant,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  adduced  evidence  to  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  a  principle  cf  analo^ry  in  structure  prevails  cxtensivclv  among 
the  native  idioms  of  Africa,  i  hey  arc  probalily  allied,  not  in  the  manner  or  degree  in 
which  Semitic  or  Indo-European  idioms  resemble  each  other,  but  by  strong  analogies 
in  their  general  prindples  of  structure,  which  may  be  compared  to  those  discoverable 
between  the  individual  members  of  two  other  great  classes  of  languages,  by  no  means 
connected  among  thein>clve>  by  what  i>  called  family  relation.  I  allude  to  the  mono- 
syllabic and  the  polysynthetic  languages,  the  ff>rnur  prevalent  in  Eastern  Asia,  the 
latter  throughout  the  vast  regions  of  the  New  World,  if  we  have  sufficient  evidence 
lor  constituting  such  a  dass  of  dialects  under  the  title  of  African  languages,  we  have 
likewise  reason  >— and  it  is  equal  In  degree— for  associating  in  this  dass  the  language 
of  the  andent  Egyptians.^ 

That  the  written  Abyssinian  language,  which  we  call  Ethiopick,  is  a  dialect  of 
old  Chaldean,  and  sister  of  Arabick  and  Hebrew',  wc  know  with  cerfaintv,  not  only 
from  the  great  multitude  of  identical  words,  but  (which  is  a  tar  stronger  proot )  irum 

s  SoliiBf  voL  l>  If.  ss9f<«.        *  Kafir  Giaauur,     3.       *  PiridMvd,  vol.  11.  pp.  tiA,  ttj. 
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the  similar  gnuBmatical  anang«ment  of  the  several  idioms :  we  kBov  at  the  sane  tioM^ 
that  it  Is  frritten  like  all  the  Indian  characters,  from  the  left  hand  to  the  right,  and  that 

the  vowels  are  annexed,  as  in  Devanagari,  to  the  consonants;  with  which  they  form  a 
syllal'ick  svsrcm  extremely  clear  and  convenient,  hut  disposed  in  a  less  artificial  order 
tliaa  tiie  system  of  letters  now  exhibited  in  the  Sanscrit  grammars;  whence  it  may' 
justly  be  inferred,  that  the  order  contrived  by  Panini  or  his  disciples  is  compaialivdy 
modern ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  a  cursory  examination  of  many  old  inscriptions  on 
pillars  and  in  caves,  which  have  obligingly  been  sent  to  me  from  all  parts  of  India, 
that  the  Na^xri  and  Ethwpean  letters  had  at  first  a  similar  form.  It  has  long  been  ny 
opinion,  that  the  Abyssinians  of  the  Arabian  stock,  having  no  symbols  of  their  own  to 
represent  articulate  sounds*  borrowed  those  of  the  black  pagans,  wbon  the  Gwtdu  call 
TngMytest  from  tiMsir  primeval  habitations  in  natural  caverns,  or  in  aunrntains  cbcs* 
vated  by  their  own  labour:  they  were  probably  the  first  inhabitants  o{  A/rica,  mhtn 
they  became  in  time  the  builders  of  magnificent  cities,  the  founders  of  seminaries  for 
the  advancement  of  science  and  philosophy,  and  the  inventors  (if  they  were  not  rather 
the  importers)  of  symbolical  characters.  I  believe  on  the  whole,  that  the  Ethiops  of 
Merte  were  the  same  people  with  the  first  EgypOatUt  and  cottseqaently,  as  it 
easily  be  shown,  with  the  original  Hindus*  To  the  ardent  and  intrepid  Mr.  BKt  (  i:, 
whose  travels  are  to  iny  taste,  uniformally  agreeable  and  satisfactory,  though  he  ihinks 
very  differently  from  me  on  the  language  and  genius  of  the  Arabs,  we  arc  infirlifd  for 
more  important,  and,  I  believe,  more  accurate  information  concerning  the  nations 
established  near  the  NiU^  from  its  fountains  to  its  months,  than  all  Emrope  united  coold 
before  have  supplied ;  but,  since  he  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  compare  thf  seven 
languages,  of  which  he  has  exhibited  a  specimen,  and  since  1  have  not  leisure  to  make 
the  comparison,  I  must  be  satisfied  with  observing,  on  iiis  authority,  that  the  dialects 
of  tlie  Gajots  and  the  GaUas^  the  Agows  of  both  races,  and  the  /"'aias/tas,  who  must 
originally  have  used  a  CAa/dam  idiom,  were  never  preserved  in  writing,  and  the 
Amkarkk  only  in  modem  times :  they  must»  therefore,  have  been  for  ages  in  floctua* 
tion,  and  can  lead,  perhaps,  to  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  several 
tribes  who  anciently  spoke  them.  It  is  very  remarkable,  as  Mk.  I'.ki  <  k  and  Mr.  Brv- 
ANT  have  proved,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  ajipellation  of  Indians  both  to  the  southern 
nations  of  A/rick  and  to  the  people,  among  whom  we  now  live ;  nor  is  it  less  ohicrv^ 
able,  that,  according  to  Ephorus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  they  called  all  the  southern 
nations  in  the  world  J^Mtpkuts,  thus  using  Indian  and  Etkicp  as  convertible  terms : 
but  we  must  leave  the  gymnosophisls  of  Ethiopia,  who  seemed  to  have  professed  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha,  and  enter  the  great  Indian  ocean,  of  which  their  Asiaiick  and 
Ajri<an  brethren  were  probably  the  first  navigators.' 


SHERBRO  MISSION.DISTRIGT,  WESTERN  AFRICA. 

Western  Africa  is  one  of  the  most  difiteult  mission-fields  in  the  entire  heathen 
world.  The  low  conditi  on  of  the  people,  civilly,  scKially,  and  religiously,  and  the 
deadly  climate  to  foreigners,  make  it  indeed  a  hard  field  to  cultivate.  I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  indorse  what  Rev.  F.  Fletcher,  in  charge  of  Wesleyan  District,  Gold  Coast, 
wrote  a  few  months  ago  in  the  following  language :  *  The  LordlB  work  in  western 
Africa  is  as  wonderful  as  it  is  deadly.  In  the  last  forty  years  more  than  iso  missios- 
aries  have  fallen  victims  to  that  climate  ;  but  to-day  the  converts  to  Christianity  nunv 
bcr  at  least  30,000,  many  of  whom  are  true  Christians.    In  this  district  we  have  6,000 


'  Asiatic  Rcsearcbes,  voL  iii.  pp.  ^  5. 
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church  members ;  anrl  though  they  are  poor,  last  year  they  gave  over  5,000  dollars  for 
cvMgelistic  and  educational  work. 

"  Skerhro  Afissim  now  has  four  stations  and  chapels  and  over  forty  appointments, 
112  diurch-members,  164  seekers  of  religion,  75  acres  of  clear  land,  with  carpenter, 

blacksmith,  and  tailor  shops,  in  and  upon  which,  twenty-five  boys  art-  taught  lo  labor, 
and  where  eleven  girls  arc  taught  to  do  all  ordinary  housf  wtrk  and  sewing,  with  its 
four  day  and  Sunday-school.s,  212  in  the  fornicr  and  more  than  that  number  in  tlic  lat- 
ter, and  with  an  inliuencc  (or  good  that  now  reaches  the  whole  Shcibro  tribe,  embra- 
cing a  country  at  leatst  fifty  miles  square  and  containing  about  15*000  people.  The  seed 
sown  is  taking  deep  root  there,  and  the  harvest  is  rapidly  ripening,  when  thousands  of 
souls  will  be  garnered  for  heaven.  Surely  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  past  success  and 
resolve  to  do  much  more  for  that  needy  country  in  the  future. 

"  We  now  have  Revs.  Gomcr,  Wilberforce,  Evans,  and  their  wives,  all  excellent  mis- 
sionaries, from  America;  then  Revs.  Sawyer,  Hero,  Pratt,  and  their  wives,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Caulker,  and  other  native  laborers,  all  of  whom  are  doing  us  good  service.  With 
these  six  ordained  ministers,  and  twice  that  number  of  teachers  and  helpers,  who  are 
devoting  all  their  time  to  the  mission,  the  work  is  goinc;  forward  gloriously.  Still, 
there  should  be  new  stations  opened  and  more  laborers  sent  out  inunediateiy."  * 


SLAVERY  IN  THE  COLONIES. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONDITION  OF  SLAVES  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

TUB  following  memorandum  in  Judge  Sewall's  letter-book  whs  called  fortt  hf 
Samuel  Smith,  murderer  of  his  Negro  slave  at  Sandwich.  It  illustrates  the  deplorable 
condition  of  ser\'ants  at  that  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  shows  Judge  Sewall  to  have 
been  a  man  of  great  humanity. 

"  The  i)Oorest  Boys  and  Girls  in  this  Province,  such  as  are  of  the  lowest  Condition; 
whether  they  be  English,  or  Indians,  or  Ethiopians:  They  h&ve  the  same  Right  to 
Religion  and  Life,  that  the  Richest  Heirs  have. 

**  And  they  who  go  about  to  deprive  them  of  this  Right,  they  attempt  the  bom- 
barding of  HEAVEN,  and  the  Shells  they  throw,  wilt  fall  down  upon  their  own  heads. 

"Mr  Justice  Davenport,  Sir,  upon  your  desire,  I  have  sent  you  these  Quotations^ 
and  my  rnvn  Setttimcnts.  I  pray  GOD,  the  f'.ivcr  and  Gtiarrlian  of  Life,  to  give  his 
gracious  Direction  to  you,  and  the  other  Justices;  and  take  leave,  who  am  your 
brother  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Samuel  Sbwall. 

**  BosTOH,  July  w,  1719. 

'*  I  inclosed  also  the  siUit^  «f  Jouph^  and  my  Eittract  out  of  the  AiAtmian  Omdii* 
"  To  Addington  Davenport,  Esq.,  etc,  going  to  Judge  Samt  Smith  of  Saadwitdw 
for  killing  his  Negro.**' 


*  Twenty-fiflh  Annual  Report,  United  Brethren,  tSSi. 

*  Sbveiy  in  MaM.,  pp.  96, 97. 
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PetititH  pf  Saves  in  Bosten, 

On  the;  23d  of  June,  1773*  the  following  petition  was  presented  to  the  General  Court 
of  Maisachusette,  whidi  was  read,  and  referred  to  th^  next  aeaaion:— 

PETITION  OF  SLAVES  IN  BOSTON. 

Provincb  op  Massachusbtts  Bay. 

T0  Hit  Exedlencyt  Tk«mas  HtUtJkimsfiM,  £sf^  Gvwmof^ 

**  To  the  Honorable*  His  Majesty's  Council,  and  to  the  Honorable  Hottae  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  general  court  assembled  at  Huston,  the  6th  day  of  January,  1773;  — 
The  humble  pctitioii  of  many  slaves  living  in  the  town  of  Boston,  and  other  towns  in 
the  province,  is  this,  namely .  — 

That  Your  Excellency  and  Honors,  and  the  Honorable  the  Repieientatives,  would 
be  pleased  to  take  their  unhappy  state  and  condition  under  your  wise  and  just  oon- 
aideratton. 

VVc  desire  to  bless  (lod,  who  loves  mankind,  who  sent  h!s  Son  to  die  for  their  sal- 
vation, and  who  is  no  respecter  uf  persons,  that  he  hath  lately  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
multitudes,  on  both  ndes  of  the  water,  to  bear  our  burthei»r  some  of  whom  are  men 
of  great  note  and  influence,  who  have  pleaded  our  cause  with  arguments,  which  we 
hope  will  have  their  weight  with  this  Honorable  Court. 

We  presume  not  to  dictate  to  Your  Excellency  and  Honors,  being  wdling  to  rest 
our  cause  on  your  humanity  and  justice,  yet  would  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  on 
the  subject. 

Although  some  of  the  negroes  are  vicious,  (who,  doubtless,  may  be  punished  and 
restrained  by  the  same  laws  which  arc  m  force  against  others  of  the  King*s  su]>jects,)  there 
are  many  others  of  a  quite  different  character,  and  who,  if  made  free,  would  soon  l»c 
able,  as  well  xs  willin.c.  to  bear  a  part  in  the  ])ublic  charges.  Many  of  them,  of  g<K)d 
natural  parts,  are  discreet,  aubcr,  honest  and  industrious;  and  may  it  not  be  said  of 
many,  that  they  are  virtuous  and  religious,  although  their  condition  is  in  itself  so  un- 
friendly to  religion,  and  every  moral  virtue,  except patieme  ?  How  many  of  that  num« 
her  have  there  been  and  now  are,  in  this  province,  who  had  every  day  of  their  lives 
embittered  with  this  most  mtoleraljlc  rcflcetion,  that,  let  their  behavior  be  what  it  will, 
neither  they  nor  ttteir  children,  to  all  generations,  shall  ever  be  able  to  do  or  to  possess 
and  enjoy  any  thing— no,  not  even  ii/t  itself ■^\inX,  in  a  manner  as  the  htaxtt  that 
perish! 

We  have  no  property  !  wc  have  no  wives  1  we  have  no  children  I  we  have  no  city  I 
no  countrv!  I!nt  we  have  a  Father  m  heaven,  and  we  are  determined,  as  far  as  his 
grace  shall  cnal)lc  us,  and  as  far  as  our  degraded  condition  and  contemptuous  life  will 
admit,  to  keep  all  his  commandments ;  especially  will  we  be  obedient  to  our  masters, 
so  long  as  God,  in  his  sovereign  providence,  shall  svffer  us  to  be  holden  in  bondage. 

It  wotdd  be  impudent,  if  not  presumptuous,  in  us  to  suggest  to  Your  Excellency 

and  Honors,  anv  law  (tr  Iriws  proper  to  bc  made  \n  relation  to  our  unhappy  state,  w  hich 
,il(h<iiigh  our  greatest  unhappmcss,  is  not  our  fault ,  and  this  gives  us  great  encourage- 
tnent  to  pray  and  hope  for  such  relief  as  is  consistent  with  your  wisdom,  justice  and 
goodness. 

We  think  ourselves  very  happy,  that  we  may  thus  address  the  great  and  general 
court  of  this  province,  which  great  and  good  court  u  to  tis  the  best  judge,  under  God, 
of  what  is  wise,  just  and  pood. 

Wc  humbly  beg  leave  to  add  but  this  one  thing  more :  we  pray  for  such  relief  only, 
which  by  no  possibili^  can  ever  be  productive  of  the  least  wrong  or  injury  to  oar 
masters,  but  to  us  will  be  as  life  from  the  dead.' 

«  Ndl,  pp.  39-41. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  COLONY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

1693,  Aagust  2ist->  All  IndianB,  Negroes,  and  others  not  **  listed  in  the  milhia,'* 
are  ordered  to  work  on  the  fortification  for  repairing  the  same^  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  cftfitains  of  the  wards  they  inhabit  And  Cv»  to  be  raised  for  the  fortifir 

cations. 

172:!.  February  20th.  —  A  law  passed  by  the  common  council  of  New  York,  "re- 
straining slaves,  negroes,  and  Indians  from  gaming  with  moneys."  If  fomid  gaming 
with  any  sort  of  money,  **  copper  pennies,  copper  halfpence,  or  copper  farthings,**  they 
shall  be  pobllckly  whipped  at  the  publick  whipping-post  of  this  city,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  aldermen,  or  any  one  of  them,  unless  the  owner  pay  to  the 

church-wardens  for  the  poor,  3s. 

1731,  November  i8th.  —  If  more  than  three  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  slaves  assem- 
ble on  Sunday  and  play  or  make  noise,  (or  at  any  other  time  at  any  place  from  their 
master'k  sendee,)  they  are  to  be  publickly  whipped  fifteen  lashes  at  the  poUick  whip- 
png'post 


NEW  YORK. 

Negro  slavery,  a  favorite  measure  with  England,  was  rapidly  extending  its  bane- 
ful influence  in  the  colonics.  The  American  Register,  of  1769,  gives  the  number  of 
negroes  brought  in  slavery  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  Cn[ie  HIanco  and  the  river 
Congo,  by  different  nations  in  one  year,  thus:  Great  Britain,  53,100;  British  Ameri- 
cans, <^300;  France,  23,520;  Holland,  11,300;  Portugal,  1,700;  Denmark,  1,200;  in  all, 
104,100,  bought  by  barter  for  European  and  Indian  manufacturers,— 5  sterling  being 
the  average  price  's'ivcn  for  each  negro.  Thus  we  see  that  more  th;in  otv  half  r)f  the 
wretches  who  were  kidnapped,  or  torn  by  force  from  their  homes  by  liie  aycnts  of 
European  merchants  (for  such  those  who  supply  the  market  must  be  considered),  were 
sacrificed  to  the  cupidity  of  the  merdiants  cMf  Great  Britain :  the  traffic  encouraged  by 
the  government  at  the  same  time  that  the  boast  is  sounded  through  the  world,  that  the 
moment  a  slave  touches  the  sacred  soil,  governed  by  those  who  encourage  the  slave- 
makers,  and  inhabited  by  those  who  revel  in  the  profits  derived  from  murder,  he  is  free- 
bomerset,  the  negro,  is  liberated  by  the  court  ot  king's  bench,  in  1772,  and  the  world  is 
filled  with  the  fame  of  Euglish  justice  and  humanity !  James  Grahame  tells  us  that 
Somerset's  case  was  not  the  firrt  in  which  the  judges  of  Great  Britain  counteracted  in 
one  or  two  cases  the  practical  inhumanity  of  the  government  and  the  people  •  he  says, 
that  in  176::,  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Grahame.  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  of  Glas- 
gow, liberated  a  negro  slave  imported  into  Scotland. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  colonists  of  America  protested  against  the  practice  of  slave 
dealing.  The  governors  appointed  by  England  were  instructed  to  encourage  it;  and 
when  the  assemblies  enacted  laws  to  prohibit  the  inhuman  traffic,  they  were  annulled 
by  the  vetoes  of  the  governors  With  such  encouragement,  the  reckless  and  avari- 
cious among  the  colonists  engaged  in  the  trade ;  and  the  slaves  were  purchased  when 
brought  to  the  colonies  by  those  who  were  blind  to  the  evil,  or  preferred  present  ease 
•  or  profit  to  all  future  good.  Paley,  the  moralist,  thought  the  American  Revolution  was 
designed  by  Providence,  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave^rade,  and  to  show  that  a  nation 
encouraging  it  was  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  (he  government  of  extensive  colonics. 
But  the  planter  of  the  Southern  States  have  discovered,  since  made  free  by  that  revn- 
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IiiticMi,  that  slavety  is  no  «vll$  and  better  moralists  than  Pde]r»  that  the  increase  ol 
slaves,  and  their  extennoii  over  new  regions,  is  the  duty  of  every  good  demociaL  The 

men  who  lived  in  1773,  to  whom  America  owes  her  liberty,  did  not  think  so. 

Although  resistance  to  the  English  policy  o£  increasing  the  number  of  negrra  slaves 
in  America  agitated  many  minds  in  the  colonies,  opposition  to  the  s)-stem  of  taxation 
was  the  principal  source  of  action;  and  this  opposirion  now  oentcied  in  a  detemination 
to  baffle  the  designs  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  the  duties  on  tea.  Seventeen  mil- 
lions of  ]-)minds  of  tea  were  now  accumulated  in  the  warehouses  of  the  East-India 
Company.  The  government  was  determined,  for  reasons  I  have  before  given,  to  assist 
this  mercantile  company,  as  well  as  the  African  merchants,  at  the  expense  of  the  colo- 
nists tA  America.  The  East-India  Company  were  now  authorised  to  expott  tlieir  tea 
free  of  aB  dutj.  Thus  the  venders  being  enalded  to  offer  it  dieaper  than  httlierto  to 
the  colonists,  it  was  expected  that  it  would  find  a  welcome  market.  But  the  Americans 
saw  the  ultimate  intent  of  the  whole  scheme*  and  their  disgust  towards  the  mother 
country  was  proportionably  increased. 
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Abbott,  Granville  S.,  verses  by,  iii. 
Adams,  Abigail,  views  on  slavery,  227. 
Adams,  John,  views  on  slavery,  203;  letter 

to  Jonathan  Sewall  on  emancipation, 

307  • 

Adams,  Samuel,  urges  the  consideration  of 
the  memorial  of  Massachusetts  Negroes, 
254. 

Adgai,  see  Crowther. 

Africa,  described,  i^;  Negro  tribes,  2^  25 ; 
Negro  kingdoms,  26,  28,  32  ;  natives  en- 
gage in  the  slave-trade,  27  ;  laws,  30,  56, 
57  ;  religion,  30,  81 -84,  89,  90 ;  war  be- 
tween the  different  tribes,  35-39;  war 
with  England,  41-43 ;  patriarchal  govenv 
ment,  50,  54,  55^  villages  described,  51^ 
^   architecture,  51-53 ;  women  reign  in, 
55,  56;  marriage,  57,  58J  polygamy,  58^ 
status  of  the  natives,  5S,  ^  warfare, 
61.  62 ;  agriculture,  62^  63^  mechanic 
arts,  63-65;  languages,  66-70,  90,  459; 
literature,  75-80 ;   colony  founded  at 
Sierra  Leone,  86,  87;  and  Liberia,  9^ 
97  ;  first  emigrants  to,  Q2.;  republican 
government  established,  100;  first  con- 
stitution alx)lishing  slavery  in  Liberia, 
103-105 ;  weaker  tribes  chief  source  of 
slavery,  109,  120 ;  early  Christianity  in, 
III ;  earliest  commerce  for  slaves  be- 
tween America  and,  115;  slaves  from 
Angola,  134 ;  £hij)load  of  slaves  from 
Sierra  I^one  sold  at  Hispaniola,  138  ; 
number  of  Negroes  stolen  from  annually, 
237  ;  slaves  from,  sold  at  Barbadocs, 
259  ;  cities  of,  described,  4^;  number 
of  slaves  brought  from,  463.    See  Ne- 
groes. 

African  Company,  their  charter  abolished, 
41  :  see  Royal  African  Company. 


Akwasi  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  invades 
Dahomey,  35 ;  his  defeat  and  death,  36. 

Alexander,  James,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  Negroes  in  New  York,  I5t,  158, 

Alricks,  Peter,  resident  of  New  York  1657, 
250. 

Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  457. 

Amenophis,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 

America,  introduction  of  Negro  slaves,!  16; 
colonies  declare  independence,  412 ; 
slavery  in,  461  ;  slaves  imported  to 
British  America,  463. 

American  Colonization  Society  locate  a 
colony  at  Monrovia, 

American  Revolution,  service  of  Negroes 
in  the  army  of  the,  324,  334,  337,  342, 
353,  362;  slavery  during  the,  402. 

Ames,  Edward  B.,  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
government  of  Liberia,  23. 

Angola,  Africa,  slaves  imported  from,  134, 

Anne,  queen  of  England,  encourages  the 
slave-trade,  140. 

Anti-slavery  societies,  memorials  to  Con- 
gress, 432;  convention  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, 438. 

A|K)ko,  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  36. 

Appleton,  Nathaniel,  defends  the  doctrine 
of  freedom  for  all,  204 ;  author  of  "Con- 
sideration on  Slavery,"  2l&^ 

Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  456. 

Argall,  Samuel,  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  L16,  117. 

Ashantee  Empire,  described,  34;  wars  of, 
35.  37-39 ;  revolt  in,  36J  troubles  with 
England,  ^  ^2^  massacre  of  women, 
42 ;  government,  4^ 

Asia,  idols  with  Negro  features  in,  17; 
traces  of  the  race,  iS* 

Asychis,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 
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Attucks,  Crispus,  advertised  as  a  runaway 
slave,  330;  figures  in  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, 330;  his  death  and  funeral,  331 ; 
letter  to  Gov.  Hutchinson,  332. 

Aviia,  tribe  in  Africa,  51. 

Aviro,  Alfonso  de,  discovers  Benin  in 
Africa,  24 

Babel,  the  tower  of,  built  by  an  Ethio- 
pian, 453. 

Babylon,  description  of,  454. 

Bancroft,  George,  views  on  slavery,  206. 

Banneker,  Benjamin,  astronomer  and  phi- 
losopher, jS6;  farmer  and  inventor,  3S7  ; 
mathematician,  3S8 ;  his  first  calcula- 
tion of  an  eclipse,  389 ;  letter  to  George 
Ellicott,  389 ;  character  of,  390;  his 
business  transactions,  32I  \  verses  ad- 
dressed to,  29^;  letter  to  Mrs.  Mason. 
392 ;  his  first  almanac,  393 ;  letter  to 
Thomas  Jefferson,  394 ;  accompanies 
commissioners  to  run  the  lines  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  397 ;  his  habits  of 
stu<lying  the  heavenly  bodies,  392;  his 
death,  398. 

Bajnist  missionaries  in  Lilxiria,  loi. 

Barbadoes,  Negro  slaves  exchanged  for 
Indians,  174 ;  a  slave-market  for  Ncw- 
Kngland  traders,  ilil;  Rhode  Island 
supplied  with  slaves  from,  269. 

Barrorc,  Peter,  treatise  on  the  color  of 
the  skin,  ig. 

Barton,  Col.  William,  captures  Gen.  Pres- 
cott,  366. 

Bates,  John,  a  slave-trader,  269. 

Belknap,  Jeremy,  remarks  on  the  slave- 
trials  in  Massachusetts,  232. 

Benm,  a  kingdom  in  Africa,  supplies 
America  with  slaves,  Jiii  discovered  by 
the  Portuguese  and  colonized,  26j  the 
king  contracts  to  Christianize  his  sub- 
jects for  a  while  wife,  22;  the  kingdom 
divided,  and  slave-trade  suppressed, 

Berkeley,  Sir  William,  opposed  to  educa- 
tion and  printing,  132. 

Bermuda  Islands,  slaves  placed  on  War- 
wick's plantation,  ii8.  119;  Pequod  In- 
dians exchanged  for  Negroes  at,  173. 

Bernard,  John,  governor  of  the  Bermu- 
das, uiL 

Beverley,  Robert,  correction  of  his  His- 

tor\-  of  Virginia,  1 16. 
Bill,  Jacob,  a  slave-trader,  269. 


Billing,  Joseph,  sued  by  his  slave  Amos 
Newport,  229. 

Blumenbach,  Jean  Frederic,  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  the  skin,  i^. 

BIyden,  Edward  W.,  defines  the  term  "  Ne- 
gro," i2i  president  of  Liberia  College, 

Board  of  Trade,  circular  to  the  governors 
of  the  English  colonies,  relative  to  Negro 
slaves,  262 ;  reply  of  Gov.  Cranston  of 
Rhode  Island,  269. 

Bolzius,  Henry,  favors  the  introduction  of 
slavery  into  Georgia,  321. 

Boombo,  a  Negro  chief  of  I>ibcria,  io6. 

Borden,  Cuff,  a  Negro  slave  in  Massachu- 
setts, sued  for  trespass  and  ordered  to 
be  sold  to  satisfy  judgment,  278. 

Boston,  a  slave-trader  from,  iSj  ;  Negro 
prohibited  from  employment  in  manu- 
facturing hoops,  196;  number  of  slaves 
in,  205;  instructs  the  representatives  to 
vote  against  the  slave-trade,  Z21  ;  Ne- 
groes charged  with  firing  the  town,  226; 
articles  for  the  regulation  of  Negroes 
passed,  226  ;  massacre  in,  1770.  330  ;  Ne- 
groes on  Castle  Island,  376,  378. 

Bowditch,  Thomas  Edward,  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Ashantees,  ^ 

Bradley,  Richard,  attorney-general  of  New 
York,  prosecutes  the  Negroes,  166. 

Bradstrect,  Ann,  frees  her  slave,  207. 

Br.izil,  slaves  sold  to  the  Dutch.  136. 

Brewster,  Capt.  Edward,  banished  by 
Capt.  Argall,  1 17. 

Brewster,  Thomas,  a  slave-trader,  269. 

Bristol  County,  M.iss.,  a  slave  ordered  to 
be  sold,  to  satisfy  judgment  against  him 
for  trespass,  278. 

British  army,  Negroes  in  the,  82. 

Brown,  John,  reproved  by  Virginia  com- 
mittee of  1775  for  purchasing  slaves,  32S. 

Brown,  Joseph,  effect  of  climate  ou  man, 

Bruce,  James,  discovers  the  ruins  of  the 

city  of  Meroe,  ih. 
Bunker  Hill,  Negroes  in  the  battle  of, 

363. 

Burgess,  Ebenexer,  missionarj-  to  Mon- 
rovia, 22i 

Burton,  Man,-,  testifies  in  the  Negro  plot 
at  New  York,  1741,  1421  lili  15^ 
160.  162-164,  167,  i68;  recompensed  by 
the  government,  vjo. 
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liu^iris,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 
Butler,  Nathaniel,  commissioner  for  Vir- 
ginia Company,  I  ^Su 

Cade,  Elizabeth,  a  witness  in  the  Somer- 

sett  case,  205. 
Calancc,  image  of  Buddha  at,  Xj^ 
Caldwell,  Jonas,  killed  at  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre, 

Campbell,  Sir  Ncill,  determines  the  war 

with  Ashantees,  43. 
Canaan,  the  curse  of,  444- 
Canada,    expedition    from    New  York 

against,  143. 
Candace,  queen  of  the  Ethiopians, 
Carey,  Lot,  vice-agent  of  Liberia,  lOL. 
Carey,  Pegg)',  implicated  with  Negro  plot 

in  New  York,  1741, 147;  trial,  152;  found 

guilty,  152 ;  her  evidence,  153;  sentenced 

to  be  hanged,  1 5.S. 
Carr,  Patrick,  wounded  at  the  Boston 

Massacre,  331. 
Carter,  Edwin,  a  slave-trader,  269. 
Carthage,  description  of,  41^2. 
Castle  Island,  Boston,  Negroes  sent  to 

the  barracks  at,  376 ;  list  of  the  same, 

Cepharenus,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  458. 
Ceylon,  image  of  Buddlui  at,  12. 
Chailhi,  Paul  15.  Du,  description  of  the 

Obongos,  46 ;  of  the  villages  of  Mandji 

and  Ishogo,  ^ 
Chambers,  John,  volunteers  to  prosecute 

the  Negroes  in  New  York,  151,  ij^8, 

Charles  V.,  grants  a  patent  to  import  Ne- 
groes to  America,  i  rg. 

Charleston,  S.C.,  slave-market  at,  299 ; 
Negroes  from,  recaptured,  376;  list  of, 
378 ;  claimed  by  owners,  379. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Negro  slaves  executed 
at,  in  1755,  Z2h. 

Chastellu.x,  .Marquis  dc,  describes  the 
bravery  of  Col.  Greene's  Negro  regi- 
ment at  the  battle  of  Rhode  Island, 
368. 

Cheops,  king  of  Egy  pt,  458. 
Chibbu,  Kudjoh,  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 42. 

Chisholm,  Major  J.,  services  in  Ashantee 

mentioned,  4_ij  42. 
Christy,  David,  describes  the  colony  of 

Liberia,  107. 


Cintra,  Piedro  dc,  discoverer  of  Sierra 
Leone,  85. 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  proclamation  concern- 
ing fugitive  Negroes,  1779,  357. 

Codman,  John,  poisoned  by  his  slave,  226. 

Coleman,  Elihu,  author  of  "  Testimony 
against  making  Slaves  of  .Men," 

Coney  Island,  N.Y.,  slave  captured  at, 

343- 

Congo  Empire,  Shinga  queen  of,  £5. 

Congress,  .see  United- .States  Congress. 

Connecticut,  slavery'  in,  252-261  ;  Negro 
slaves  introduced,  2^ ;  number  of  Ne- 
groes in  i6vSo,  2^3 ;  purchase  and  treat- 
ment of  slaves  and  free  persons,  2^ ; 
persons  manumitting  slaves,  to  main- 
tain them,  25^  ;  commerce  with  slaves 
prohibited,  255 ;  punishment  of  insub- 
ordinate slaves,  256 ;  social  conduct 
regulated,  257  ;  punished  for  using  pro- 
fane language,  258 ;  number  of  slaves 
in  1730,  2^9;  Indian  slaves  prohibited, 
259  ;  Indian  and  Negro  slavery  legalized, 
259  ;  limited  rights  of  free  Negroes,  2^; 
Negro  population  in  1762,  260 ;  imi>or- 
tation  of  slaves  prohibited,  2iil ;  num- 
ber of  slaves  in  1715.  325 ;  enlistment 
of  Negroes  prohibited,  343 ;  enlisted, 
345 ;  a  Colored  company  recruited  by 
David  Humphreys,  361  ;  slave  popula- 
tion in  1790,  436. 

Continental  army,  condition  of  the,  334 ; 
Negroes  in  the,  337 !  Negro  regiment 
raised  for  the,  342;  number  of  men  sui>- 
plied  to  the,  353 ;  return  of  Negroes  in 
1778.  262. 

Continental  Congress,  prohibits  the  im- 
portation of  Negroes,  325 ;  debate  on  the 
discharge  of  Negroes  from  the  army, 
335;  action  on  the  enlistment  of  Ne- 
groes, 335  ;  resolution  to  establish  courts 
to  decide  cases  of  captured  slaves,  370 ; 
action  of  the,  relative  to  Negroes  cap- 
tured at  sea,  32i5  discussion  on  the 
Western  territory',  4 1 5,  4 1 6  ;  last  meet- 
ing, 416. 

Cooke,  Nicholas,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  letters  to  Washington  on  the  en- 
listment of  Negroes,  346,  349. 

Cornwallis,  Lord,  proclamation  offering 
protection  to  fugitive  Negroes.  358. 

Cox,  Melville  B ,  missionary  to  Monrovia, 

2§: 
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Cranston,  Samuel,  letter  to  the  board  of 
trade,  relative  to  Negro  slaves  in  Rhode 
Island,  269. 

Crokcr,  John,  testimony  in  the  Negro 
plot  at  New  York, 

Crowther,  Negro  sold  into  slavery,  32  ;  set 
at  liberty  by  the  English,  fitted  for 
the  ministry,  returns  to  Africa  as  a  mis- 
sionary, 33. 

Cuffe,  John,  sketch  of,  202^ 

Cuffe,  Paul,  a  distinguished  Negro,  202. 

Cush,  ancestor  of  the  Negro  race,  ioj[ 
meaning  of  the  term,  rj. 

Gushing,  Nathan,  his  opinion,  1783,  rela- 
tive to  the  South-Carolina  Negroes, 
381, 

Cuvicr,  Baron,  varieties  of  the  human 
form',  3. 

Cyrcne,  Africa,  mentioned,  5^  described, 
4^2. 

Dahomey,  a  Negro  kingdom  of  Africa, 
described,  28j  women  serve  in  the 
army,  29^  laws,  30;  invaded  by  King 
Akwasi,  3^ 

Dalton,  Richard,  his  slave  reads  Greek, 
202. 

Davis,  Hugh,  a  white  servant,  flogged  in 
Virginia,  for  consorting  with  a  Negro 
woman,  Lilx 

Deanc,  Thomas,  mentioned,  196. 

Delaware,  slavery  in,  249-251  ;  settled  by 
Danes  and  Swedes,  249;  slavery  not 
alhnvcd  by  the  Swedes,  249;  conveyed 
to  William  Penn,  249;  granted  a  separ- 
ate government,  249;  slavery  introduced, 
249;  first  legislation  on  slavery,  250; 
law  for  the  regulation  of  ser\'ants,  250; 
act  restraining  manumission  of  slaves, 
250;  number  of  slaves  in  171 5,  325; 
slave  population  in  1790,  436. 

Denmark,  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  463. 

Denny,  Thomas,  representative  of  Leices- 
ter, Mass.,  instructed  to  vote  against 
slavery,  225. 

Derham,  James,  a  Negro  physician  of  New 
Orleans,  400. 

Desbrosscs,  Elias,  testimony  in  the  Negro 
plot  in  New  York,  1741,  165. 

"Desire,"  ship  built  for  the  slave-trade, 
124, 

Dodge,  Caleb,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  sued  by 
his  slave,  231. 


Dorsey,  Charles  W.,  character  of  Banne- 
ker,  the  Negro  astronomer,  39a 

Duchet,  Sir  Lionel,  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  138. 

Dummer,  William,  proclamation  against 
Negroes  of  Boston,  226. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  proclamation  in  regard  to 
fugitive  Negroes,  336 ;  condemned  by 
the  Virginia  convention,  341 ;  his  failure 
to  enlist  Negroes,  342. 

Dupuis,  M.,  appointed  English  consul  to 
the  court  of  Ashantee,  40. 

Dutch  man-of-war  lands  the  first  Negroes 
in  Virginia,  1 18;  engage  in  the  slavrf- 
trade,  124 ;  import  slaves  to  New  Neth- 
erlands, 135;  encourage  the  trade,  136; 
settlement  on  the  Delaware,  312, 

Earl,  John,  his  connection  with  the  Ne- 
gro plot  at  New  York,  163. 

East  Greenwich,  R.  1^  bridge  built  at,  by 
Negro  impost-tax,  275. 

Egmont,  E^rl  of,  opposed  to  slavery  in 
Georgia,  319. 

Egypt,  first  settlers  of,  6^  lOi  Negro  and 
Mulatto  races  in,  14J  slavery  in,  17 ; 
Negro  civilization  imitated  by,  22;  the 
Ethiopian  kings  of,  454. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  of  England,  encourages 
the  slave-trade,  138. 

Elizaljcth,  N.J.,  police  regulations,  2S6. 

England,  sup])resses  the  slave-trade,  281 31 ; 
sends  agricultural  implements,  machine- 
ry, and  missionaries  to  Africa,  32;  con- 
duct in  the  Ashantee  war,  38,  ^r,  ^2j 
treaty  with  Ashantee,  42  ;  founds  a  col- 
ony in  Sierra  Leone,  M;  all  slaves  de- 
clared free  on  reaching  British  soil,  S6i 
declares  slave-trade  piracy,  87;  estab- 
lishes a  mission  at  Sierra  Leone.  89 ; 
women  sent  to  Virginia,  1 19 ;  laws 
relating  to  slavery,  125;  sanctions 
the  slave-trade,  138-140.  463 ;  courts 
decide  in  1677  that  a  Negro  slave  is 
property,  190;  slavery  recognized  in, 
203;  agrees  to  furnish  Negroes  to  the 
West  Indies,  236;  treaty  with  United 
States,  382. 

Enoch,  description  of  the  city  of,  453. 

Ethiopia,  war  with  Caesar,  6j  natives 
same  race  as  Egyptians,  6j  meaning  of, 
I  ;  cities  of.  described,  £53 ;  kings  rule 
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Fairfax,  Va.,  meeting  at,  in  1774,  pass  res- 
olutions against  slavery,  327. 

"  Fanny,"  brig,  arrives  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
with  slaves,  328. 

Federal  Constitution,  proceedings  of  con- 
vention to  frame  the,  417. 

Ferguson,  Dr.,  describes  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Sierra  Leone,  90-93. 

Folger,  Elisha,  captain  of  ship  "  Friend- 
ship," sued  for  recovery  of  a  slave, 
231. 

Forbes,  Archibald,  mentions  Africans  nine 

feet  in  height, 
Fox,  George,  views  concerning  slaves, 

France  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  463. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  letter  to  Dean  Wood- 
ward on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  322 ; 
address  to  the  public  on  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  431. 

Friends,  see  Quakers. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  a  Negro  mathematician, 
399- 

# 

Gage,  Thomas,  refuses  to  sign  the  bill  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  Negroes  into 
Massachusetts,  235.  237. 
Gates,  Gen.  Horatio,  his  order  not  to  en- 
list Negroes,  334. 
George  III.  in  1751  repeals  the  act  declar- 
ing slaves  real  estate,  125. 

Georgia,  slaver)-  in,  316-323 ;  colony  of, 
established,  316;  slavery  prohibited  in, 
316,  317 ;  discussion  in  regard  to  the  ad- 
mission of  slavery,  318-322  ;  clandestine 
importation  of  Negroes,  320 ;  slavery  es- 
tablished, 322 ;  history  of  slavery,  322  ; 
numl)er  of  slaves  in  171  5,  325  ;  importa- 
tion of  slaves  prohibited,  440 ;  slave 
population  in  1790,  436. 

Gcrmantown,  Pcnn.,  memorial  of  Quakers 
against  slavery  in  16S8,  313. 

Glasgow.  Scotland,  a  slave  liberated  in 
1762.  463. 

Goddard,  Benjamin,  protests  against  en- 
listing   Negroes    in    Grafton,  Mass., 

352- 

Godfrey  family  of  South  Carolina,  killed 
by  a  Negro  mob,  29^;. 

Gordon,  WillLim,  letter  on  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  402  ;  deposed  as  chaplain 
of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
409. 
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Grafton,  Mass.,  protest  in  1778  against  the 
enlistment  of  Negroes,  352. 

Grahame,  Judge  Thomas,  liberates  Negro 
slave  in  (Hasgow,  Scotland,  463. 

Gray,  Samuel,  killed  at  the  Boston  Massa- 
cre, lii. 

Greece,  Negro  civilization  imitated  by, 

Greene,  Col.  Christopher,  commands  a 
Negro  regiment  in  1778  at  battle  of 
Rhode  Island,  ^68;  his  death,  369. 

Greene,  Gen.  Nathanael,  letters  to  Wash- 
mgton  on  the  raising  of  a  Negro  regi- 
ment, ^J42  ;  on  the  enlistment  of  Negroes, 
the  British  army,  j^;  at  battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  368. 

Greenleaf,  Richard,  sued  by  his  slave,  204, 

23'- 

Guerard,  Benjamin,  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  letter  to  Gov.  Hancock  rela- 
tive to  slaves  recaptured  from  the  Brit- 
ish, 380. 

Guyot,  Arnold  IT,  opinion  on  the  diversity 
of  the  human  race,  20^ 

Mahersiiam,  James,  favors  slavery  in 
Georgia,  31S,  321. 

llam,  the  progenitor  of  the  Negro  race, 
&;  family  of,  3.  II ;  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  Q. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  letter  to  John  Jay 
on  the  enlistment  of  Negroes,  354 ;  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  slaves  cai)tured  by  the 
British,  381. 

Hamilton,  Dr.,  his  connection  with  the 
Negro  plot  at  New  York,  \hsu 

Hancock,  John,  letter  on  the  condition  of 
the  .South-Carolina  Negroes  recaptured 
from  the  British,  378. 

"  Hannibal,"  sloop,  Negroes  captured 
from,  372. 

Harcourt,  Col.  William,  captures  Gen. 
Charles  I^e,  366. 

Harper,  ,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

colony  at  Cape  I'almas,  Liberia,  5^ 

Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  dcscril>cs  bravery  of 
Negro  regiment  at  battle  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 369. 

Hawkins,  Sir  John,  a  slave-trader,  138. 
**  Hazard,"  armed  vessel,  recaptures  Ne- 
groes. 376. 

Hendrick,  Cxsar,  a  slave,  sues  for  his 
freedom,  204,  231. 
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Hessian  officer,  letter  on  the  employment 
of  Negroes  in  the  army,  343. 

Ilillgroue,  Nicholas,  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  269. 

His])anioIa,  slaves  from  Sierra  Leone  sold 
at,  rj8. 

Hobby,  Mr.,  Negro  in  the  army  claimed  by, 

3^4- 

Hogg,  Robert,  a  mei^hant  of  New  York, 

robl)ed  by  Negroes,  141;. 
llolbrook,  Felix,  petition  of,  for  freedom, 

»33- 

Holland,  growth  of  slavery  in  New  Neth- 
erlands, rj4 ;  children  of  manumitted 
Negroes  held  as  slaves  to  serve  the  gov- 
ernment of,  1 3 s  i  slaves  exchanged  for 
tobacco,  13G;  engaged  in  the  slave- 
trade,  463. 

Holt,  Lord,  his  opinion  that  slavery  was 

unknown  to  English  law,  203. 
Hopkins,  John  Hj  views  of  slaver)',  1^ 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  necessity  of  emploj-ing 

the  Negroes  in  the  American  army,  338. 
Horsmandcn,  Daniel,  one  of  the  judges  in 

the  trial  of  the  Negro  plot  at  New  V'ork, 

1741,  yS. 

Hotham,  Sir  Charles,  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  Liberia, 
IPS.  1 06. 

Hughson,  John,  his  tavern  at  New  York  a 
resort  for  Negroes,  ;  his  connection 
with  the  Negro  plot,  yj  5  trial,  152,  157  ; 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  158 ;  executed, 
161  ■ 

Hughson,  Sarah,  her  connection  with  the 

New  York  Negro  plot,  1  52  ;  trial,  i  57  ; 

respited,  164 ;  testimony,  165,  t66.  uOS, 
Human  race,  the  unity  of,  443. 
Humphreys,  David,  recruits  a  company  of 

colored  infantry  in  Connecticut,  361. 
Hutchinson,  a  commissioner  to  treat  with 

king  of  Ashantec.  33. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  refuses  to  sign 

bill  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves 

from  Africa,  223. 

Indians,  taxable,  122.  123;  not  treated  as 
slaves,  123 ;  declared  slaves,  124,  125 ; 
denied  the  right  to  appear  as  witnesses, 
I2Q:  act  to  baptize,  141  ;  proclamation 
against  the  harboring,  yi  ;  alarmed  on 
seeing  a  Negro,  173 ;  exchanged  for  Ne- 
groes, 173 ;   sent   to   Bermudas,  173 ; 


held  in  i>erpctual  bondage,  \j% ;  mar- 
riage with  Negroes,  180;  introduction  of, 
as  slaves,  prohibited  in  Massachusetts, 
186;  importation  of,  prohibited,  259, 
3">  3U;  slavery  of,  legalized,  259. 
Ishogo  villages  in  Africa  described,  52. 

Jacksonburgh,  S.  C,  Negro  insurrection 
at,  222- 

Jamaica,  slaves  from,  sold  in  Virginia,  32S. 

James,  Gov.,  commissioner  to  treat  with 
king  of  Ashantee,  33. 

James  City,  Va.,  buildings  destroyed,  12ft. 

Jameson,  David,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  negroes  in  New  York,  1 

Japan,  negro  idols  in.  12; 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  author  of  instructions 
to  the  Virginia  delegation  in  Congress, 
1774,  on  the  abolition  of  slavery,  32S ; 
letters  to  Dr.  Gordon  relative  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Negroes  in  Cornwallis's  armv, 
3 58 ;  to  Benjamin  Hanneker,  396;  his 
recommendation  in  regard  to  slavery'  in 
the  Westeni  Territory,  416. 

Jeffries,  John  P.,  declares  there  are  no  reli- 
able data  of  the  Negro  race, 

Johnson,  David,  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
New  York,  163. 

Jones,  William,  his  genealogy  of  Noah, 
LL 

Joseph,  the  selling  of,  a  memorial  by  Sam- 
uel Sewall,  210;  answered  by  John 
Sattin,  214- 

Josselyn,  John,  describes  attempt  to  breed 
slaves  in  Massachusetts,  174. 

Kane,  William,  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
New  York,  162 ;  testimony  of,  in  the 
Negro  i)lot,  162-164. 

Kench,  Thomas,  letters  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Massachusetts  on  the  en- 
listment of  Negroes,  3<;o,  351. 

Kendall,  Capt.  Miles,  deputy  governor  of 
Virginia,  receives  Negro  slaves  in  ex- 
change for  supplies,  i  iS  ;  disposses^d 
of  the  same,  returns  to  England  to  seek 
equity,  1 18 ;  portion  of  the  Negroes  al- 
lotted to  him,  118;  none  of  which  he 
receives,  1 19. 

Kentucky,  admitted  into  the  Union,  437 ; 
constitutiort  revised,  441. 

Keyser,  Elizur,  emancipates  his  slave, 
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Knowls,  John,  confines  James  Sommersett 
on  board  his  ship  "  Mary  and  Ann," 
205. 

Knox,  Thomas,  South  Carolina,  recaptured 
slaves  delivered  to,  377. 

Kudjoh  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  36. 

Kwamina  Osai,  succeeds  his  father  Kud- 
joh as  king  of  Ashantee,  36. 

Lady  Gake,"  a  prize-ship  with  Negroes, 

L^ing,  Capt.,  his  .services  in  Ashantee, 

Latrobe,  J.  IL  U.,  one  «)f  the  founders  of 
the  colony  at  Ca})e   Palmas,  Liberia, 

95- 

Laurens,  Henrj',  letter  to  Washington  on 
arming  of  the  Negroes  of  South  Caro- 

Laurens,  John,*  endeavors  to  raise  Negro 
tro<jps  in  South  Carolina,  356 ;  sails  for 
France,  359;  letters  to  Washington  on 
his  return,  urging  the  enlistment  of  Ne- 
groes, 360. 

L,awreiice,  Major  Samuel,  commands  a 

company  of  Negro  soldiers,  366. 
Lechmcrc,  Richard,  sued   by  his  slave, 

Lee,  Gen.  Charles,  captured  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 366. 

Leicester,  Mass.,  representative  of,  in- 
structed to  vote  against  slavery, 
225. 

Liberia,  founded  by  Colored  people  from 
Maryland,  population,  25.  QZi  i 
refuge  for  Colored  |)eopIe,  96;  native 
tribes,  ^ ;  Christian  mission  founded, 
98 ;  government,  99 ;  a  repulilic,  100 ; 
school  and  college  established,  100 ; 
churches,  mi ;  trade,  103 ;  first  consti- 
tution, 103 ;  slavery  and  slave-trade 
abolished,  104 :  treaty  with  England  in 
regard  to  slavery,  104;  testimony  of  offi- 
cers of  the  Royal  Navy  in  regard  to  the 
slave-trade  at,  ic; ;  revolt  in,  subdued, 
106,  107. 

Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin,  letter  to  Gov. 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  en- 
listment of  Negroes,  359. 

Livingstone,  David,  describes  African 
wars,  50,  £1 ;  status  of  the  Africans,  58, 
52;  skilful  in  the  mechanic  arts,  63, 
64. 


Locke,  John,  constitution  prepared  by, 
adopted  in  North  Carolina,  302;  local 
governments  of  the  South  organized  on 
his  plan,  414. 

Lodge,  Abraham,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  Negroes  in  New  York,  i  si- 

Lodge,  Sir  Thomas,  a  slave-trader,  138. 

Lowell,  John,  sues  for  the  freedom  of  a 
slave  in  NcwburSport,  Mass.,  231. 

Lybia,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 

MacBrair,  R.  M.,  author  of  a  Mandingo 
grammar,  70. 

McCarthy,  Charles,  appointed  governor- 
general  of  Western  Africa,  £i  ;  war 
with  the  Ashantees,  ^  \  his  defeat  and 
death,  42. 

Madison,  James,  letter  to  Joseph  Jones, 
on  the  arming  of  the  Negroes,  359. 

Mahoney,  Lieut.,  his  description  of  a  Ne- 
gro idol  at  Calanec,  xj^ 

Mandji,  a  village   in  Africa  described, 

51- 

Mankind,  unity  of,  ^  108,  443  ;  varieties 
of,  3. 

Mansfield,  Lord,  decision  in  the  case  of 
the  Negro  Sommersett,  85,  20g. 

Marlow,  John,  atndavit  in  the  Sommersett 
case,  2q6^ 

Maryland,  appropriates  money  for  the 
colony  at  Cape  Palmas,  36;  slaves  pur- 
chased to  evade  tax.  128;  slavery  in, 
238-24S ;  under  the  laws  of  Virginia, 
238;  first  k-gislation  on  slavery,  238 ; 
population  of,  238;  slavery  established 
by  statute,  240;  Act  passed  encour- 
aging the  importation  of  Negroes  and 
slaves,  241  ;  impost  on  Negroes,  slaves, 
and  white  persons  imported  into,  2£i  ; 
duties  on  rum  and  wine,  243;  treatment 
of  slaves  and  papists,  243 ;  convicts  im- 
ported into,  243 ;  convict  trade  con- 
demned, 2^;  defended,  244^;  slave-code, 
246;  rights  of  slaves,  246 ;  law  against 
manumission  of  slaves,  246;  Negro  pop- 
ulation, 246,  247 ;  white  population, 
247 ;  increase  of  slaveiy.  2^;  number 
of  slaves  in  17 15,  325 ;  Negroes  enlist  in 
the  army,  352 ;  .slave  population  in  1790, 
436. 

Maryland  Colonization  Society,  found 
colony  of  Negroes  at  Cape  Palmas,  Li- 
beria, 95] 
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Mason,  George,  author  of  the  Virginia 
resolutions  of    1774  against  slavery. 

Mason,  Susanna,  addresses  a  poetical  let- 
ter to  Benjamin  Banneker,  392. 

Massachusetts,  slavery  in,  172-237 ;  earli- 
est mention  of  the  Negro  in,  173; 
Moore's  history  of  slavery  in,  173;  Pe- 
quod  War  the  cause  of  slavery,  173 ; 
slaves  imported  to,  174  ;  ship  "  Desire  " 
arrives  with  slaves,  174,  176;  slavery 
established,  17]; ;  first  statute  establish- 
ing slavery,  177 ;  made  hereditary,  179; 
kidnapped  Negroes,  180.  182 ;  number 
of  slaves.  183,  184 ;  tax  on  slaves,  185 ; 
Negro  population,  185 ;  introduction  of 
Indian  slaves  prohibited,  186 ;  Negroes 
rated  with  cattle,  iSTj  188,  196;  denied 
baptism,  iS^;  Act  in  relation  to  marriage 
of  Negro  slaves,  191,  192 ;  slave-mar- 
riage ceremony,  122;  condition  of  free 
Negro,  194,  196;  Act  to  abolish  slavery, 
204 ;  slave  awarded  a  verdict  against  his 
master,  204 ;  emancipation  of  slaves, 
205 ;  legislation  favoring  the  importa 
tion  of  white  servants,  and  prohibiting 
the  clandestine  bringing-in  of  Negroes, 
208:  importation  of  Negroes  not  as 
profitable  as  white  servants,  208,  209; 
prohibitory  legislation  against  slavery, 
i2Q;  proclamation  against  Negroes,  226; 
slaves  executed,  226;  transported  and 
exchanged  for  small  Negroes,  226, 
slaves  sue  for  freedom,  228-232 ;  Ne- 
groes petition  for  freedom,  233 ;  bill 
passed  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  234,  235:  vetoed  by  Gov.  Gage, 
235;  numl)er  of  slaves  in,  325,  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  329 ;  enlistment  of 
Negroes  and  emancij^ation  of  slaves 
prohibited,  329.  enlistment  of  Negroes 
opposed,  334.  351 ;  mode  of  enlisting 
Negroes,  352;  Negroes  serve  with  white 
troops,  i  number  of  men  furnished 
to  the  army,  353;  act  relative  to  cap- 
tured Negroes,  370;  sale  of  captured 
Negroes  prohibited,  32I  i  armed  vessels 
from,  recapture  Negroes,  376;  act  rela- 
tive to  prisoners  of  war,  379;  slaves 
petition  for  freedom,  404;  act  against 
slavery,  405 ;  extinction  of  slavery,  429 , 
lawsuits  brought  by  slaves,  430;  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  461. 


Maverick,  Samuel,  attempts  to  breed 
slaves  in  Massachusetts,  174. 

Maverick,  Samuel,  mortally  wounded  at 
the  Boston  Massacre,  331. 

Mede,  Joseph,  his  statement  in  regard  to 
Ham  corrected,  lo. 

Medford,  Mass.,  representative  of,  in- 
structed   to    vote     against  slavery, 

Melville,  John,  his  sermon  on  Simon  men- 
tioned, 6. 

Menes,  first  king  of  Eg^'pt,  454. 

Meroe,  Egypt,  capital  of  African  Ethiopia 
and  chief  city  of  the  Negroes,  ^ 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  establishes, 
a  mission  in  Liberia,  98,  too. 

Methodist  Missionary  Society  appropriate 
money  for  the  mission  at  Monrovia* 

Mifflin,  Warner,  presents  a  memorial  to 
Congress  in  1792  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  4^ 

Mills,  James,  missionary  to  Monrovia,  37; 
death,  97. 

Missah  Kwanta,  son  of  the  king  of  Ashan- 
tee,  sent  to  England  as  a  hostage, 
43- 

Mississippi,  slavery  in  Terrilorj'  of,  prohib- 
ited, 1797,  440. 

Monroe,  James,  town  of  Monrovia  named 
m  honor  of,  27. 

Monrovia,  Africa,  founded,  221  popula- 
tion, 225  Christian  mission  established,, 
98.  99- 

Moore,  George  Hj  his  history  of  slavery 

in    Massachusetts    commended,    173 ; 

mentioned,  180.  183 ;  remarks  on  the 

bill  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 

from  Africa,  224.. 
Morton,  Samuel  G.,  the  sphinx  a  shrine  of 

the  Negro,  12- 
Murphy,  Edward,  accused  of  conspiracy 

in  New  York,  163. 
Murray,  Joseph,  volunteers  to  prosecute 

the  Negroes  in  New  York,  151,  158, 

\(iCx 

Mycerinus,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 

"  Nautilus,"  ship  arrives  at  Sierra  Leone 

with  colony  of  Negroes,  86. 
Nechao,  k>ng  of  Egypt,  455. 
Negro  plot  in  New  York  City,  1741,  14^ 
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Negroes,  members  of  the  human  family, 
5;  descendants  of  Ham,  3,  repre- 
sented in  pictures  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  5;  an  Ethiopian  eunuch  becomes 
a  Christian,  6;  same  race  as  Egyptian, 
6j  Cush  an  ancestor,  ipj  use  of  the 
term  "  Negro,"  rjj  antiquity  of  the 
race,  14-IQ ;  early  military  service, 
figured  in  a  Thcban  tomb,  15,  ;  politi- 
cal and  social  condition,  i6j  the  Sphinx 
a  shrine  of,  idols,  17^  iSj  origin  of 
color  and  hair,  19-21 ;  primitive  civiliza- 
tion, 22^  decline,  24_i  kingdoms,  26^  28^ 
ji;  engage  in  the  slave-trade,  27;  wo- 
men in  the  army,  23^  laws,  religion,  30J 
different  tribes  at  war,  -^0-40  ;  war  with 
England,  41-43 ;  the  Negro  type,  45-48  ; 
physical  and  mental  character  affected 
by  climate,  46j  421  385,4^;  longevity, 
46;  slaves  the  lower  class,  habits, 
48 ;  susceptible  to  Christianity,  48^ 
idiosyncrasies  of  the,  sjoj  patriarchal 
government,  50,  54J  villages,  ^  52J 
pursuits,  5IJ  architecture,  ^  53^ 
women  as  rulers,  5^  561  priests, 
laws,  56,  57;  marriage,  52»  5?;  status, 
58,  59;  nine  feet  in  height,  ^  beauty 
of  the,  60j  6ii  warfare,  Gl,  62j  agricul- 
ture, 62j  63;  mechanic  arts,  63-65  ;  lan- 
guages, 66-70,  90 ;  literature,  75-^So ; 
religion,  S1-S4,  83,  22j  ^■'*^'^»  leave 
for  England,  86 ;  colony  of,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  86j  serve  in  the  British  army, 
87 ;  their  condition  in  America,  2^ 
found  colony  at  Liberia,  Q^j  first  im- 
portance of,  109;  military  abilities, 
110;  early  Christianity,  in  ;  earliest  im- 
portation to  America,  115;  in  Virginia, 
116,  n8 ;  number  of,  in  Virginia,  1 19, 
120;  prohibition  against,  Lil ;  tax  on 
female,  122.  123 ;  law  of  Virginia  de- 
clares them  slaves,  123,  124 ;  repeal  of 
the  Act  declaring  them  real  estate,  125 ; 
duty  on  slaves  in  Virginia,  1 26-128 ; 
traffic  encouraged  in  Virginia,  128 ;  no 
political  or  military  rights  in  Virginia, 
128.  129;  denied  the  right  to  appear  as 
witnesses,  129;  revolt  of  free,  in  Virginia, 
130;  pay  taxes,  rji ;  in  the  military  ser- 
vice, ;  intermarriage  of,  prohibited, 
131 ;  denied  education,  132  ;  children  of 
manumitted,  made  slaves,  135,  136 ;  not 
allowed  to  hold  real  estate  in  New  York, 


142 ;  earliest  mention  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 173;  held  in  perpetual  bondage, 
178 ;  condition  of  free,  in  Massachusetts, 
194,  196;  importation  of,  not  so  profita- 
ble as  white  servants,  208;  Act  encour- 
aging the  importation  of,  into  Maryland, 
241  ;  condition  of  free,  in  Maryland, 
247 ;  limited  rights  of  free,  259.  30S, 
315;  prohibited  the  use  of  the  streets  in 
Rhode  Island,  264 ;  military  employ- 
ment of,  324 ;  excluded  from  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  33^;  allowed  to  re-enlist, 
337 ;  in  Virginia  join  the  British  army, 
339;  cautioned  against  joining  the  lat- 
ter, 340 ;  serve  in  the  army  with  white 
troo|)s  in  Massachusetts,  ;  efforts  to 
enlist  in  South  Carolina,  ;  company 
of,  enlisted  in  Connecticut,  361 ;  return 
of,  in  the  army,  1778,  362 ;  as  soldiers, 
*775-t783,  363;  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  363;  at  battle'  of  Rhode  Island, 
368  ;  valor  of,  365;  sale  of  two  captured, 
prohibited  in  Massachusetts,  321  ;  dis- 
posal of  recaptured,  374. 376 ;  education 
of,  prohibited,  385. 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  a  slave  sues  for  free- 
dom, 231. 

New  England  Negroes  leave  for  England, 
86;  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  174. 180; 
see  Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  exercises 
authority  over,  309;  slavery  in,  309-31  \ ; 
Negro  slave  emancipated,  309;  instruc- 
tion against  importation  of  slaves,  309; 
conduct  of  servants  regulated,  319;  ill 
treatment  of  slaves,  3M  ;  importation  of 
Indian  servants  prohibited,  31 1 ;  ill 
treatment  of  servants  and  slaves  pro- 
hibited, 3n  ;  duration  of  slaves  in,  3n  ; 
number  of  slaves  in,  325 ;  slave  popula- 
tion in  1790,  436. 

New  Jersey,  slavery  in,  282-288 :  Act  in 
regard  to  slaves,  sS^ ;  the  colony  divided, 
with  separate  governments,  283;  enter- 
taining of  fugitive  servants,  or  trading 
with  Negroes,  prohibited,  2S3  ;  Negroes 
and  other  slaves  allowed  trial  by  a  jur)-, 
283;  publicity  in  judicial  proceedings, 
285 ;  rights  of  government  of,  surren- 
dered to  the  queen,  285;  conduct  of 
slaves  regulated,  285 ;  impost -tax  on 
imported  Negroes,  286.  2S7 ;  trials  of 
slaves  regulated,  286;  security  required 
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for  manumitted  slaves,  287  ;  slaves  pro- 
hibited from  joining  the  militia,  28S ; 
population,  1738-45.  288 ;  number  of 
slaves  in,  325 ;  slave  population  in  1790, 

436- 

New  Netherlands,  see  New  York. 
Newport,  Amos,  a  slave,  sues  for  his  free- 
dom, 229. 

Newport,  R.I.,  Negroes  and  Indians  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  streets,  264 ; 
Negro  slaves  arrive,  269;  part  of  them 
sold,  263;  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  slave- 
trade,  269;  streets  repaired  from  the 
impost-tax  on  Negroes,  273,  275. 

New  York,  slavery  in,  134-171  ;  slaves 
iniported  from  Brazil,  14^^ ;  laws  rela- 
tive to  slavery,  139 ;  slaves  the  property 
of  West-India  Company,  139;  supply  of 
slaves,  140 :  Act  for  regulating  slaves, 
140;  Act  to  baptize  slaves,  ;  expedi- 
tion again>t  Canada,  143 ;  governor  of, 
claims  jurisdiction  over  Pennsylvania, 
312 ;  nmnbcr  of  slaves  in,  325;  Act  for 
raising  Negro  troops,  ^52;  Ncgri>  sol- 
diers promised  freedom,  4H  ;  slave 
population  in  1790,  436;  bill  for  the 
gradual  extinction  of  slavery,  440;  4aws 
in  regard  to  slaves,  463. 

New-York  City,  settled  by  the  Dutch, 
134 ;  growth  of  slavery  under  the  Hoi 
land  government,  rj4 ;  ciiildren  of 
manumitted  Negroes  made  slaves,  135. 
136 ;  slaves  imported  from  Urazi),  136 ; 
captured  by  the  English,  138 ;  laws  on 
slaver)-,  139;  identical  with  Massachu- 
setts, 1 39 ;  ("fov.  Dongan  arrives,  139; 
General  Assembly  meet,  139;  procla- 
mation against  the  harboring  of  slaves, 
141 ;  slaves  forbidden  the  streets  after 
nightfall,  141  ;  slave -market  erected, 
142 ;  Negro  riot,  143 ;  Negro  plot,  r44- 
171 ;  house  of  Robert  Hogg  robbed, 
145 ;  population,  145 ;  fire  at  Fort 
George,  14  s;  fires  in,  146.  crew  of 
Spanish  vessel  adjudged  slaves,  146 ; 
charged  with  firing  houses,  146,  house 
of  John  Hughson,  resort  for  Negroes, 
147 ;  act  against  entertaining  slaves, 
148 ;  council  meet,  request  governor  to 
offer  reward  for  incendiaries,  149 ; 
Negroes  deny  all  knowledge  of  the 
tires  and  plot,  149 ;  Supreme  Court  con- 
vened, 149;  trial  of  Negroes,  149;  Ne- 


groes hanged,  154 ;  fast  observed  in, 
154;  Negroes  arrested,  155;  chained  to 
a  stake,  and  burned,  IJ7  ;  proclamation 
granting  freedom  to  conspirators  who 
would  confess,  159;  Spanish  Negroes 
sentenced  to  be  hung,  liii;  Hughson 
executed,  161 ;  Negroes  hanged,  i6i. 
169;  thanksgiving,  169;  Rev.  John. 
Ury  executed,  165;  arrests  for  con- 
spiracy, 170;  first  session  of  Congress- 
held  at,  in  1789,  426. 

Nicoll,  Benjamin,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  Negroes  in  New  York,  151. 

Nineveh,  the  city  of,  founded,  910. 

Noddle's  Island,  Mass.,  slaves  on,  176. 

Non-Importation  Act  passed  by  Congress, 

Norfolk,  Va.,  arrival  of  slaves  at,  3 28. 

North  Carolina,  slaves  purchased  in,  to 
evade  the  t.ix,  LsS ;  slavery  in,  302-308; 
situation  of,  favorable  to  the  slave-trade, 
302  ;  the  Locke  Constitution  ado])ted» 
302 ;  William  Sayle  commissioned 
governor,  303 ;  Negro  slaves  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  church,  304 ;  Church 
of  Kngland  established  in,  304  ;  rights 
of  Negroes  controlled  by  their  masters, 
304 ;  act  respecting  conspiracies,  305  \ 
form  of  trying  Negroes,  307 ;  ill  treat- 
ment of  Negroes,  322  ;  emancipation  of 
slaves  prohibited,  307;  limited  rights  of 
free  Negroes,  308 ;  number  of  slaves  in, 
321; ;  slave  i)opulation  in  1790,  436. 

Nott,  John  C,  antiquity  of  the  Negro,  \^ 
his  social  condition,  ifi. 

Oatf.s,  Titus,  his  connection  with  the 
Popish  plot,  144. 

Obongos  of  Africa  described,  46. 

Ockote,  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  his  war 
with  the  English,  ^ 

Oglethorpe,  John,  first  governor  of  Geor- 
gia, opposed  to  slavery,  316. 

Ophir,  Africa,  description  of,  4^2. 

Opoko,  Osai,  king  of  Ashantee,  35. 

Osymandyas,  king  of  Egypt,  458. 

Otis,  J.imes,  speech  in  favor  of  freedom  to 
the  Negroes,  203. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  his  opinion  on  the 
existence  of  slavery  in  Massachusetts, 
179,  180;  decision  in  the  case  of  Win- 
chendon  vs.  Hatfield,  232. 
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Pastorius,  Francis  Daniel,  his  memorial 

against  slavery,  l6SS,  •^13. 
PajTic,  John,  missionary  bishop  of  Africa, 

LQQ. 

Pendleton,  Edmund,  letter  to  Richard 
Lee  on  the  slaves  of  Virginia  joining 
the  British  army,  339. 

I'enn,  William,  Delaware  conveyed  to, 
240;  grants  the  privilege  of  separate 
government,  240;  introduces  bill  for 
the  regulation  of  servants,  314 ;  op- 
posed to  slavery,  314. 

Pennsylvania,  slavery  in,  312-31  g;  govern- 
ment organized,  Swedes  and  Dutch 
settlement,  312 ;  governor  of  New  York 
claims  jurisdiction  over,  312 ;  first  laws 
of,  313  ;  memorial  against  slavery,  313 ; 
Penn  presents  bill  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  servants,  314;  tax  on  imported 
slaves,  324  '■>  importation  of  Negroes 
and  Indians  prohibited,  314 ;  petition 
for  the  freedom  of  slaves  denied,  314 ; 
rights  of  the  Negroes,  31 5 ;  tax  on  Ne- 
groes and  Mulatto  slaves,  315;  fears  for 
the  conduct  of  the  slaves,  3c 5 ;  number 
of  slaves  in,  32!; ;  slave  population  in 
«790.  4i6. 

Pennsylvania  Society  for  promoting  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  address  of  the, 
1789.  4J1. 

Pequod  Indians  captured  in  war  exchanged 

for  Negroes,  173 ;  as  slaves,  177. 
Peters,  John,  married  to  rhillis  Wheatlcy, 

200. 

Peters,  Phillis.  see  Wheatley,  Phillis. 
Pheron,  king  »)f  Egypt,  4  yS. 
Philadelphia,  Federal  Convention  meet  at, 

4»7  ;  Anti-slavery  Convention  held  at, 

4 38  ;  see  Pennsylvania. 
Phut,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 
Pickering,    Timothy,    representative  of 

Salem,  Mass.,  instructed  to  vote  against 

the  importation  of  slaves,  220. 
Pinny,    J.   B.,   missionary   to  Liberia, 

Pitcairn,  John,  killed  at  Bunker  Hill  by  a 
Negro  soldier,  364. 

Plant,  Matthias,  missionary  of  the  Propa- 
gation Society  in  Mass.,  189. 

Po,  Fernando,  locates  Portuguese  colony 
in  Africa,  2iL 

Poor,  Salem,  a  Negro  soldier,  his  bravery 
at  Bunker  Hill,  365. 


Popish  plot  in  England  concocted  by 

Titus  Oates,  144. 
Portugal,  engages  in  the  slave-trade,  26^ 

31,  463 ;  locates  colony  at  Benin,  Africa, 

26,  22i 

Prcscott,  Richard,  captured  by  Lieut.-Col. 

Barton,  366. 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions  establish 

missions  in  Liberia,  100. 
Price,  Arthur,  arrested  for  theft  in  New 

V'ork,       ;  testimony  in  the  Negro  plot, 

'5^.  '54- 

Prichard,  John  C,  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  4. 

Prince,  a  Negro,  assists  in  the  capture  of 

Gen.  Prescott,  367. 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  establishes 

first  mission  at  Sierra  Leone,  89 ;  in  Li- 

lieria,  lqcl. 
Prtiteus,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  458. 
Psanmictichus,  king  of  Egypt,  4SS» 
Psammis,  king  of  Egypt,  456. 
Pul,  Africa,  description  of,  452. 

Quakers,  opposed  to  slavery,  21S ;  me- 
morial of,  against  slavery  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, jrj  ;  the  friends  of  the  Negroes, 
315;  memorial  to  Congress  relative  to 
slavery,  439. 

Ramk.sf.s,  MiAMi  N,  king  of  Egypt,  4s8. 
Raftles,  T.  Stanford,  his  researches  on  the 

Negro  race,  ifj. 
Readc,  \V.  Winwood,  describes  patriarchal 

government  of  Africa,  ^  ;  beauty  of  the 

Negro,  60j  di ;  people  of  Sierra  Leone, 

82. 

Revere,  Paul,  Negroes  placed  in  his  charge 
at  Castle  Island,  Mass.,  377. 

Rhanipsinitus,  king  of  I'^gypt,  458. 

Rhode  Island,  slavery  in,  262-2S1  ;  colo- 
nial government,  2iiZ ;  Act  of  1652  to 
abolish  slaverj*  not  enforced,  idi ;  Ne- 
groes and  Indians  prohibited  the  use  of 
the  streets,  26^;  impost-tdx  on  slaves, 
265 ;  entertainment  of  slaves  prohibited, 
266;  Negro  .slaves  sold  in,  265;  supply 
of  Negroes  from  Barbadoes,  265;  ves- 
sels fitted  out  for  the  slave-trade,  269 ; 
value  of  Negro  slaves,  269 ;  list  of 
militia  men,  including  white  and  black 
servants,  270 ;  clandestine  importations 
and  exportations  of  passengers,  Negroes. 
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or  Indian  slaves  prohibited,  221 ;  mas- 
lers  of  vessels  required  to  report  the 
names  and  number  of  passengers,  272, 
274  ;  penalties  for  violating  the  impost 
tax  law  on  slaves,  272  ;  portion  of  the 
impost-tax  on  imported  Negroes  appro- 
priated to  repair  streets  of  Newport, 
273 :  disposition  of  the  money  raised 
by  impost-tax,  27^ ;  slaves  imported  into, 
276 ;  impost-tax  rej>ealed,  272;  manu- 
mission of  aged  and  helpless  slaves 
regulated,  272 ;  Negro  slaves  rated  as 
chattel  property,  27S ;  masters  of  ves- 
sels jKohibited  from  carrying  slaves  out 
of,  228;  importation  of  Negroes  prohib- 
ited, 2S0;  population  from  1730-1774, 
281  ;  number  of  slaves  in,  325 ;  act 
emancipating  slaves  on  joining  the 
army,  3^  5  protest  against  the  enlist- 
ment of  slaves,  348 ;  Negro  troops  en- 
gaged in  the  battle  of,  36S  ;  slave  popu- 
lation in  1790,  436. 
Kicketts,  Capt^  services  in  the  Ashantee 
war,  42. 

Koberts,  J.  J.,  president  of  Liberia,  proc- 
lamation regarding  passports,  106. 

Rockwell,  Charles,  describes  Liberia,  q6. 

.Ri)man  Catholics  denied  the  right  to  ap- 
l)car  as  witnesses  in  Virginia,  129; 
treatment  of,  in  Maryland,  243 ;  de- 
nounced by  Oates,  144 ;  suspected  in 
New  York,  160,  162^  1641  167. 

Rome,  Negro  civilization  imitated  by,  22^ 

Rommes,  John,  charged  with  burglary  at 
New  York,  r^S ;  accused  of  being  in 
the  Negro  plot,  153. 

Royal  African  Company,  charter  abol- 
ished, 42  J  ordered  to  send  supply  of 
slaves  to  New  York,  140 ;  has  sole  right 
to  trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  316. 

Royall,  Jacob,  imports  Negro  slaves  into 
Rhode  Island,  276. 

RufHn,  Robert,  a  slave  of,  declared  free 
for  revealing  plot  of  free  Negroes  in 
Virginia,  130. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  his  opinion  of  James 
Derham  the  Negro  physician,  401. 

Ryase,  Andrew,  accused  of  conspiracy  in 
New  York,  163. 

Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  454. 
Saffin,  John,  reply  to  Judge  Scwall's  tract, 
"The  Selling  of  Joseph,"  214. 


St.  George's  Bay  Company  organized,  S6; 
succeeded  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Com- 
pany, 86. 

Salem,  Mass.,  representative  of,  instructed 
to  vote  against  the  importation  of  slaves, 
220.  224  ;  Negro  conspiracy,  227  ;  slaves 
sent  to,  269,  376 ;  petition  of  slaves  in, 
462 ;  Negroes  captured  at  sea  adver- 
tised for  sale,  372. 

Salem,  Peter,  a  Negro  soldier,  his  bravery 
at  Bunker  Hill,  364. 

Salisbury,  Samuel  Webster,  author  of  an 
address  on  slavery,  1769, 

Saltonstall,  Richard,  petitions  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  against  stealing 
Negroes  for  slaves,  i8i. 

Sandwich,  Mass.,  representative  of,  in- 
structed to  vote  against  slavery,  225. 

Sargent,  Nathaniel  P.,  opinion,  17S3,  rela- 
tive to  South-Carolina  Negroes,  381. 

Savage,  Samuel  P.,  letter,  1783,  in  regard 
to  South-Carolina  Negroes,  377. 

Sayle,  William,  commissioned  governor  of 
North  Carolina,  302. 

Schultz,  John,  testimony  in  the  Negro  plot 
at  New  York,  1741,  163. 

Scotland,  a  Negro  slave  liberated  in  1762, 
463. 

Scott,  Bishop,  letter  on  the  government  of 
Liberia,  QQ. 

"  Seaflower,"  ship,  arrives  at  Newport,  R.I^ 
from  Africa,  with  slaves,  269. 

Scba,  Africa,  description  of,  4^2. 

Sesach,  king  of  Eg}pt,  454. 

Sesostris,  king  of  Eg)'pt,  458. 

Sethon,  king  of  Egypt,  454. 

Sewall,  Jonathan,  letter  to  John  Adams 
on  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  207. 

Sewall,  Joseph,  sermon  on  the  fires  in 
Boston,  1723,  226. 

Sewall,  Samuel,  protests  against  rating 
Negroes  with  cattle,  182 ;  his  hatred  of 
slavery,  210;  publishes  his  tract  " The 
Selling  of  Joseph,"  210;  father  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement  in  Massachusetts, 
217  ;  letter  to  Addington  Davenport  on 
the  murder  of  Smith's  slave,  1719,  461. 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  in  favor  of  introdu- 
cing slavery  into  Georgia,  322. 

Sharp,  Granville,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Sierra  Leone  colony,  86. 

Sherbro,  mission-district,  Western  Africa, 
described,  46a 
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Shinga,  queen  of  Congo,  55. 

Shishak,  king  of  Ethiopia,  454. 

Shodeke,  king  of  Yoruba,  Africa,  31. 

Slam,  negro  idols  in,  12. 

Sicana,  chief  of  the  Kaffir  tribe,  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  poet,  So. 

Sierra  Leone,  sends  colony  to  Yoruba, 
Africa,  32  ;  discovered, 85 ;  Negro  colony 
founded,  861  8/ ;  attacked  by  French 
squadron,  87  ;  England  takes  possession 
of,  82  ;  population,  88^  30;  trade,  SS; 
Christian  missions  at,  Sq^qo;  languages 
of  colony,  Qo;  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants described  by  Gov.  Ferguson,  90- 
23 ;  slaves  from,  sold  at  Hispaniola,  138. 

Sierra  Leone  Company,  organized,  86; 
objects  of,  82; 

Simon,  a  negro,  bears  the  cross  of  Jesus,  5. 

Slavery,  Hopkins's  Bible  views  of,  22  8j 
in  Egypt,  17 ;  in  Africa,  25-27  ;  Lord 
Manfield's  decision  in  the  Sommcrsctt 
case,  8g  ;  colonization,  the  solution  of, 
32;   abolished   in   Liberia,  104,  105  ; 
weaker  tribes  of  Africa,  chief  source  of, 
109 ;  introduced  in  Virginia,  1 1     1 16, 
I  iS ;  made  legal  in  Virginia,  123,  124  ; 
growth  of,  in  Virginia,  13;; ;  growth  in 
New  York,  134  ;  sanctioned  by  the  Eng- 
lish, 138 ,  New-York  laws,  139 ;  made 
legal  in  New  York,  rjo;  in  Massachu- 
setts, 172-237 ;  established,  175,   179 ; 
first    statute   establishing,    in  United 
States,  £22 ;  sanctioned  by  the  church 
and  courts,  128  ;  made  hereditary  in 
Massachusetts,         ;    growth    of,  in 
Massachusetts,  183 ;  recognized  in  Eng- 
land, 203 ;  act  to  abolish  in  Massachu- 
setts 204;  prohibitor)'  legislation  against, 
220-225 ;  first  legislation  in  Maryland, 
238 ;  established  by  statute,  240 ;  in 
creased  in  Maryland,  2^;  intro<luccd 
in   Delaware,  2^ ;  first  legislation  on, 
250 ;  Indian  and  Xegro,  legalized  in 
Connecticut,  259 ;  in  New  Jersey,  2SiZ\ 
established  in  South  Carolina,  289;  per- 
petual, 2Q0,  291  ;  in  New  Hampshire, 
309  ;  memorial  against,  in  Pennsylvania, 
313 ;  prohibited  in  Georgia,  yG ;  Gov. 
Oglethorpe's  opinion  on,  316 ;  discussion 
on   the  admission  of,  in  Georgia,  31S- 
322  ;  established  in  Georgia,  322_;  Wash- 
ington prevents  resolutions  against,  ^:!7; 
legislation  against,  demanded,  403  ;  act 


against,  in  Massachusetts,  405;  progress 
of,  during  the  Revolution,  ;  as  a  po- 
litical and  legal  problem,  412 ;  recog- 
nized under  the  new  government  of 
United  States,  414 ;  attempted  legisla- 
tion against,  415  ;  advocated  by  the 
Southern  States,  418;  speeches  delivered 
in  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  on, 
420;  in  the  Federal  Congress,  427 ;  ex- 
tinction of,  in  Massachusetts,  429  ; 
Franklin's  address  for  the  abolition  of, 
431  ;  memorials  to  Congress  for  the 
abolition  of,  4/^2,  437  ;  bill  for  the  gradu- 
al extinction  of,  in  New  York,  440 ; 
firmly  established,  441. 
Slaves,  social  condition  of  white  and  black, 
16;  the  lower  class  of  negroes,  42  ;  Lord 
Mansfield's  decision  in  the  Sommcrsctt 
case,  Sc,  86j  declared  free  on  reaching 
British  soil,  86  ;  introduced  in  America, 
115;  first  introduced  in  Virginia,  116. 
1 18  ;  on  Somcr  Islands,  1 18  ;  numl^er  of, 
in  Virginia,  1 19.  120.  1  ^2,  1 3 ^ ;  prohibi- 
tion against,  L2J  ;  special  tax  on  female, 
1 22.  123 ;  sold  for  tobacco,  122. ;  laws  of 
Virginia  in  regard  to,  123-1 25  ;  act  re- 
pealed declaring  them  real  estate,  125; 
duty  on,  126,  127 ;  purchased  in  Mary- 
land and  Carolina  to  evade  the  tax,  Liii; 
tax  on  sales  of,  in  Virginia,  Liii  ;  reduced, 
128  ;  repealed,  128  ;  revived,  128  ;  tratlic 
in,  encouraged  in  Virginia,  12S :  no  jmv 
litical  or  militar)-  rights,  12S.  1 29;  laws 
in  Virginia,  1 29,  130 ;  value  fixed  on, 
when  executed,  129;  laws  of  Virginia 
in  regard  to  freedom  of,  \\o ;  presented 
to  clerg^-mcn,  rji  ;  prohibition  against 
instructing,  132  ;  denied  education,  132  ; 
introduced  in  New  York,  134 ;  West 
India  Company  trade  in,  135;  manumit- 
ted in  New  York,  135 ;  children  of  the 
latter  held  as,  135 ;  imported  from  Bra- 
zil to  New  York,  136 ;  exchanged  for 
tobacco,  136;  intermarry  in  New  York, 
137  ;  New  York  to  have  constant  supply, 
140 ;  Act  to  regulate,  140,  141  ;  Act  to 
baptize,  140 ;  against  the  harboring  of, 
141.  14S ;  forliidden  the  streets  in  New- 
York,  ijj  ;  Negro  riot,  143 ;  Negro  plot, 
144-171  ;  executed,  1  ^4,  lik  ;  burned, 
157  ;  Negroes  exchanged  for  Indians, 
173 ;  Indians  sent  to  P.ernuidas,  173 ; 
imported  from  Barbadoes  to  Massachu- 
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setts,  174 ;  ship  Desire  "  arrives  with, 
174,  176;  attempt  to  breed,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 174 ;  sold  in  Massachusetts, 
175 ;  issue  of  female,  the  projjerty  of 
their  master,  180;  marriage  of,  iSo,  191, 
IQ2  ;  sold  at  Barbadoes  and  West  Indies, 
iSi  \  number  in  Massachusetts,  183. 184; 
tax  on,  185 ;  rated  as  cattle,  1S7,  188, 
196 ;  denied  baptism,  185 ;  marriage- 
ceremony,  19; ;  verdict  awarded  to  a 
slave  in  Massachusetts,  20^;  number  in 
Boston,  205  ;  emancipated,  206 ;  exe- 
cuted in  Massachusetts,  226;  transported 
and  exchanged  for  small  negroes,  226; 
sue  for  freedom  in  Massachusetts,  228- 
232  ;  emancipated  by  England,  2ji  ; 
slave-code  of  Maryland,  y6  ;  laws 
against  manumission  of,  246,  250 ;  intro- 
duced in  Connecticut,  252  ;  purchase 
and  treatment  of,  2  ;  persons  manu- 
mitting to  maintain  them,  254 ;  com- 
merce with,  prohibited,  255 ;  importa- 
tion of,  prohibited,  259,  261 ;  in»post-tax 
on,  in  Rhode  Island,  265;  entertainment 
of,  prohibited,  26(2;  letter  of  the  board 
of  trade  relative  to,  267 ;  Rhode  Island 
supplied  with,  from  Barbadoes,  269 ; 
slaves  sold  in  Rhode  Island,  269 ;  value 
of,  Jtx^;  clandestine  importation  and  ex- 
portation of,  prohibited,  2JXl  Act  relative 
to  freeing  Mulatto  and  Negro,  in  Rhode 
Island,  222 ;  rated  as  chattel  property, 
278 ;  masters  of  vessels  prohibited  from 
carrying  Negro  out  of  Rhode  Island, 
280 ;  importation  of,  prohibited,  2iiQ; 
allowed  trial  by  jur)',  in  New  Jersey,  28j  ; 
impost-tax  on,  286,  287  ;  prohibited 
from  joining  militia,  2SS ;  regarded  as 
chattel  property  in  South  Carolina,  292  ; 
branded,  29^;  life  of,  regarded  as  of 
little  consequence,  236 ;  education  of, 
proliibitcd,  298.  300 ;  overworking  of, 
l)rohibitcd,  2^8;  insurrection,  299;  en- 
listment of,  300 ;  masters  compcnsattd 
for  the  loss  of,  301  ;  rights  of,  controlled 
by  the  master  in  North  Carolina,  ^04 ; 
emancipation  of,  prohibited,  307  ;  New 
Ilanii^shirc  opposed  to  the  importation 
of,  3o<; ;  ill  treatment  of,  i)rohibited,  i  ; 
duration  of,  in  New  Hampshire,  31 1  ; 
tax  on,  imported  into  Pcjinsyh  ania,  314, 
31  ^ ;  petition  for  freedom  of,  denied, 
3t4 ;  number  of  slaves  in  the  colonies, 


17 1 5  and  1775,  325;  arrival  of,  at  Vir- 
ginia, from  Jamaica,  32S;  severe  treat- 
ment of,  modified,  322;  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre, 330;  in  the  Continental  army,  333, 
335;  excluded  from  the  army,  33 5 ;  al- 
lowed to  re-enlist,  ^ ;  Lord  Duixmore's 
proclamation  freeing,  J36 ;    join  the 
British  army,  339 ;  prohibited  from  en- 
listing in   Connecticut,  34^  ;  Rhode 
Island  emancipates,  on  joining  the  army, 
347  ;  protest  against  the  same,  34 S  ;  mas- 
ters of   enlisted,  recompensed,   349 ; 
ser\'e  in  the  army  with  white  troops, 
352 ;  Act  to  enlist,  in  New  Vork,  352 ; 
efforts  to  enlist,  in  South  Carolina,  357  ; 
treatment  of,  by  Cornwallis,  35S ;  ex- 
changed for  merchandise,       ;  disposal 
of  recaptured,  374,  376,  379 ;  recaptured, 
sent  to  Boston,  376 ;  list  of  recaptured, 
377  ;  held  as  personal  property,  3S1, 
384  ;  education  of,  prohibited,  385  ;  sale 
of, advertised,  403, 408  ;  in  Massachusetts 
petition  for  freedom,  404  ;  rights  of,  lim- 
ited in  Virginia,  409;  who  served  in  the 
army  emancip.i ted,  4jo_i  promised  their 
freedom  in  New  Vork,       ;  impost-tax 
on,  introduced  in  Federal  Congress,  ^jjj  ; 
lawsuits  instituted  by,  in  Massachusetts, 
430 ;  number  of,  in  United  States,  1 790, 
436 ;  law  for  the  return  of  fugitive,  43S; 
introduction  of,  prohibited  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territon,-,  440 ;  importation  of, 
prohibited  in  Georgia,  440 ;  condition  of, 
in  Massachusetts,  ^jGi  ;  petition  of,  in 
Boston,  462 ;   Massachusetts   laws  in 
regard  to,  463. 
Slave-trade,  commenced  at  Benin,  Africa, 
26;  natives  of  Africa  engage  in,  27;  sup- 
pressed by  England,  2S1  ji  ;  at  Voruha, 
Africa,      ;  declared  pirac}-  by  England, 
87 ;  abolished  in  Liberia,  104.  lo  ;; ;  ear- 
liest commerce  for  slaves  iKtween  Africa 
and  America,  115;  introduced  first  in 
Virginia,  1 1 6.  t  iS ;  Dutch  engage  in  the, 
124,  135 ;  tax  on  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain  in  the,  127 ;  encouraged  in  Vir- 
ginia, 128  :  with  Angola,  Africa,  134 ; 
encouraged  by  the  Dutch,  135 ;  sanc- 
tioned by  the  English,  13S ;  encouraged 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  i^S;  growth  in  New 
Vork,  140 ;  slave-market  erected  in  New 
Vork,  142 ;  Indians  exchanged  for  Ne- 
groes, 173 ;  in  New  England,  174  ;  ship 
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••Desire  "  built  for  the,  124^;  arrives  with 
cargo  of  slaves,  174,  176 ;  on  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  iSo;  increased  in  Massachu- 
setts, 1S4;  abolished  by  England,  2ji  ; 
bill  for  the  suppression  of,  in  Massachu- 
setts, 235  ;  sanctioned  in  Rhode  Island, 
265,  J73  ;  vessels  fitted  out  for  the,  269; 
slave-market  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  299  ; 
the  situation  of  South  Carolina  favorable 
to  the,  ^02 ;  progress  during  the  Revo- 
lution, 402 ;  discussion  in  Congress  on 
the  restriction  of  the,  4  ^4  ;  act  against  the 
foreign,  43S. 
Slew,  Jenny,  a  slave,  sues  for  her  freedom, 

Smeatham,  Dr.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Sierra  Leone  colony,  S6» 
Smith.  Hamilton,  antiquity  of  the  Negro 

race,  L&. 

Smith,  Samuel,  murders  his  Negro  slave, 
461. 

Smith,  William,  volunteers  to  prosecute 
the  Negroes  in  New  York,  151,  1 5S,  166. 
Sommcrsett,  James,  a  Negro  slave,  brought 
to  England  and  abandoned  by  his  mas- 
ter, 85,  205;  discharged,  206. 
Scrubiero,  Margaret,  connected  with  the 
Nc\v-\'ork  Negro  plot,  1741, 147.1  52, 1 53. 
South  Carolina,  slaves  purchased  in.  to 
evade  the  tax,  128 ;  slaver)-  in.  2S9-301  ; 
receives  two  charters  from  Great  Britain, 
289  ;  Negro  slave*  in,  28(2 :  slavery  legis- 
lation, 2S<2 ;  slaver)-  established,  2S9; 
perpetual  bondage  of  the  Negro,  290, 
2QI  ;  slaves  regarded  as  chattel  property, 
zcyi  ;  trial  of  slaves,  2*22  ;   inc  rease  of 
slave  population,  292  ;  growth  of  the 
'    rice-trade,  292  ;  trade  with  Negroes  pro- 
hibited, 221!  conduct  of  slaves  regu- 
lated, 293 ;  punishment  of  slaves,  294  ; 
branded,  294 ;  life  of  slaves  regarded 
as    of  little  consequence,  296 ;  fine  for 
killing  slaves,  296  ;  education  of  slaves 
prohibited,  298,  300  ;  permitted  to  be 
baptized,  25^;  inquiry  into  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  29S  ;   overworking  of 
slaves  prohibited,  2^8;  hours  of  labor, 
2C>S  ;  slave-market  at  Charleston,  299 ; 
2VegTO   insurrection,   2(/j ;  whites  au- 
thorized to  carry  fire-arms,  300;  enlist- 
ment of  slaves,  300 ;  Ni  grocs  admitted 
to  tbc  militia  service,  300  :  masters  coni- 
peiasated  for  the  loss  of  slaves,  301 ;  few 


slaves  manumitted,  301  ;  little  legisla- 
tion on  slavery  from  17 54-1 776,  ^oj  , 
effect  of  the  threatened  war  with  Eng- 
land, ^01  ;  number  of  slaves  in  17 15  and 
1775,  325;  efforts  to  raise  Negro  troops. 
355 ;  Negroes  desert  from,  ;  recajv 
ture  of  Negroes  from  the  British,  376 ; 
slave  population,  1790,  436. 

Spain  engaged  in  the  slave-trade,  ;  her 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  fur- 
nished with  Negroes,  2-^7. 

Stanley,  Henn,-  M.,  description  of  a  jour- 
ney through  Africa,  2£: 

Staten  Island,  N.  V.,  a  Negro  regiment  to 
be  raised  there,  342. 

Stephens,  Thomas,  favors  the  introduction 
of  slavery  in  Georgia,  319;  reprimanded. 
320. 

Stewart,  Charles,  owner  of  the  Negro 
slave  James  Sommersett,  205. 

Stone,  S.  C,  a  Negro  insurrection  at,  299. 

Swain,  John,  suit  to  recover  a  slave,  231. 

Swan,  James,  advocate  of  liberty  for  all, 
204. 

Swedes,  settle  on  the  Delaware  River,  312. 

Tacudons,  king  of  Dahomey, 
Tarshish,  Africa,  description  of.  452. 
Tavlor.  Comfort,  sues  a  slave  for  trespass, 


Tcage.  Collin,  missionary  to  Liberia,  lor. 
Tembandumba,  queen  of  the  Jagas,  56, 
Tharaca,  king  of  Egypt,  454. 
Thethnio>is.  king  of  E.'Vpt,  4  59. 
Thomas,  J*>hn,  letter  to  John  Adams,  1775, 

on  the  employment  of  Negroes  in  the 

army,  337- 

Thompson,  Caj)!.,  of  sliij)  "Nautilus,"  ar- 
rives at  Sierra  Leone  with  Negroes,  86. 

Timans,  second  king  of  Eg'-])t,  454. 

Tutu  ( )sai,  king  ot  Ashantee,  \^ 

"  Treasurer,"  ship,  sails  to  West  Indies 
for  Negroes.  116;  arrives  .at  Virginia,  1 17. 

"  Tyrannicide,"  armed  vessel,  re<ai)tures 
Negroes,  ^-6. 

UcHOREfs,  king  of  Egypt,  459. 

Undi.  African  chief,  50. 

Uiiiied  Stntcs,  condition  of  the  Colored 

population  before  the  war  of  1861.96; 

first  statute  establishing  -slavery  in,  177  ; 

slave  i)oi)ulation,  171 5  and  1775.  32^ ; 

confederation  of  the,  374  ;  tre.nty  with 
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Englan  ,  the  Tor>'  party  in  favor 
of  slavery,  41.1 ;  the  Whigs  the  domi- 
nant parly  in  the  Northern  States,  414; 
slavery  recognized  under  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  the,  4i4_ ;  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion in,  414  ;  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the 
Western  Territory,  416;  proceedings  of 
Federal  Convention,  ^yj ;  slave  popula- 
tion in  1790,  4  ]6. 

United  States  Congress,  action  on  the  dis- 
posal of  recaptured  Negroes,  J74;  first 
session  at  New  York,  1789,  426;  pro- 
ceedings, 427 ;  memorials  to,  for  the 
abolition  of  slaver,-,  4.12,  437;  discussion 
in,  on  the  restriction  of  the  slave-trade, 
433;  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves 
into  the  Mississippi  Territory,  440. 

Ui)ton,  Samuel  and  William,  emancipate 
their  father's  slave,  207. 

Ury,  John,  his  connection  with  the  New- 
York  Negro  plot,  1741,  160.  162,  163. 
166;  executed,  169. 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of,  to  provide  Negroes 
for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  236. 

Van  Twiller,  Wouter,  charged  with 
neglect  of  public  affairs  in  New  Nether- 
lands, £42;  owner  of  Negro  slaves,  250. 

Varick,  Cssar,  charged  with  burglarj-  at 
New  York,  148. 

Varnum,  Gen.  J.  M.,  letter  to  Washington 
on  the  enlistment  of  Negroes,  346. 

Vaughan,  Col.  James,  legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  refund  tax  on  two  child 
slaves  imported  by,  276. 

Vermont,  slave  population,  1 790;  admitted 
into  the  Union,  436. 

"  Victoria,"  ship,  captures  British  privateer 
with  Negroes,  376. 

Virginia,  slavery  in,  11^-133;  slaves  first 
introduced,  1 16;  number  of,  113;  forced 
on  the  colony,  119;  the  first  to  pur- 
chase slaves,  1 19;  women  purchased 
in  England  and  sent  to,  1 19;  number 
of  slaves,  1 19,  1 20.  132,  133 ;  popula- 
tion, 120 ;  Assembly  pass  prohibition 
against  Negroes,  121 ;  slavery  legalized, 
1 23 ;  Indians  declared  slaves,  1 24,  12^: 
Assembly  protest  against  the  repeal  of 
the  Act  declaring  Negroes  real  estate, 
12!;,  1 26 ;  impose  duty  on  slaves  and 
servants  imported,  1 26,  127 ;  tax  on 
slaves  sold,  128;  reduced,  128 ;  rejHialed, 


128;  revived,  128;  prohibit  Catholics, 
Indians,  and  Negro  slaves  to  appear  as 
witnesses,  129;  pass  act  to  value  slave 
when  executed,  129 ;  threatened  revolt 
of  the  free  Negroes,  130;  Act  in  regard 
to  the  freedom  of  slaves,  i^;  number  of 
slaves  in  1715  and  1775,  3^5 ;  arrival 
of  slaves  in  1775,  32S;  purchaser  of  the 
same  reproved,  328 ;  instructions  to 
delegation  to  Congress  relative  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  32S ;  Lord  Dun- 
more 's  proclamation  freeing  slaves,  336 ; 
Negroes  join  the  British  army,  339,  352  ; 
declaration  of  convention  against  Dun- 
more 's  proclamation,  342  ;  number  of 
slaves  in  Cornwallis's  army,  35S  ;  rights 
of  slaves  limited,  ;i0<2;  slaves  w  ho  served 
in  the  army  emancipated,  410;  slave 
population,  1790,  436. 

Wai.klin,  Thomas,   testimony  in  the 

Sommcrsett  case,  205. 
Warren,  Joseph,  oration  on  human  liberty, 

333- 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  slaves  on  his  plantation 
at  the  Bermudas,  1 16,  1 18. 

Washburn,  Emory,  views  on  the  slaverj* 
laws  of  Massachusetts,  179. 

Washington,  George,  acknowledges  verses 
written  by  Phillis  Wheatley  200.  20t ; 
presents  Virginia  resolutions  of  1774 
against  slavery,  327^  takes  command  of 
the  army,  334  ;  forbids  the  enlistment  of 
Negroes,  334 ;  instructed  to  discharge 
all  Negroes  and  slaves  in  the  army,  335; 
order  of,  against  Negro  enlistments, 
336 ;  letter  to  Congress  on  admitting 
Negroes  to  the  army,  337 ;  letter  to 
Joseph  Reed  on  Lord  Dunmore's  proc- 
lamation, 24]  ;  letter  to  Gov.  Cooke, 
345;  letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  on  the 
arming  of  the  Negroes,  ;  letter  to 
John  Laurens  on  the  failure  to  enlist 
Negroes  in  the  South,  ^60 ;  letter  to  Sir 
Guy  Carleton  relative  to  Negroes.  38 1 ; 
to  Gen.  Putnam  in  regard  to  a  Negro 
in  the  anny  claimed  by  his  owner,  ^84 ; 
president  of  the  Federal  Convention.  41 7- 

Watson,  Capt.,  arrives  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
with  slaves,  328. 

Wayne,  Anthony,  letter  to  Lieut.Col. 
Meigs  relative  to  Negroes  captured  by 
him,  J2i: 
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Wesleyan  Methodists  establish  mission  at 
Sierra  Leone,  go. 

West  India  Company,  trade  *  in  slaves, 
135 ;  children  of  manumitted  Negroes 
held  a-s  slaves  "by  the,  135 ;  cost  of  the 
government  of  New  Nethcrland  to  the, 
136;  encourage  commerce  in  slaves, 
137 ;  slaves  in  New  York  the  property 
of  the,  139. 

West  Indies,  Negroes  captured  and  made 
slaves,  1 17,  iiii;  slaves  sold  at,  181  ; 
England  furnishes  Negroes  to  the,  lyj. 

Western  Territor)',  plan  for  the  disposal 
of  the,  416 ;  slave  population,  1790,  436. 

Wheatley,  Phillis,  an  African  poetess,  if>7  ; 
visits  England,  198 ;  publishes  her 
poems,  122 ;  marries  John  Peters,  2QQ ; 
death  of,  200;  poem  to  Washington, 
200 ;  Washington's  letter  of  acknowl- 
edgment, iOL. 

Whipple,  John,  sued  by  Jenny  Slew,  a 
slave, 

Whiteficld,  Rev.  George,  his  plantation 
and  Negroes  in  Georgia,  321. 

Williams,  George  W.,  orations  on  "  The 
Footsteps   of   the    Nation,"    "  Early 


Christianity  in  Africa,"  ill;  first  col- 
ored graduate  from  Newton  Seminary, 
III;  ordination  poem  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, III. 

Wilson,  D.  A.,  principal  of  school  at 
Liberia,  loa 

Wilson,  Jacob,  on  African  languages,  67. 

Wilkinson,  Gardiner,  discovers  a  Theban 
tomb  with  Negro  scenes,  15 ;  condition 
of  white  and  black  slaves,  i/L 

Willson,  Capu  John,  charged  with  excit- 
ing slaves,  22i^ 

Windsor,  Thomas,  master  of  ship  "  Sea- 
flower,"  arrives  at  Newport,  R.I..  with 
slaves  from  Africa,  269. 

Winter,  Sir  William,  a  slave-trader, 
138. 

Worcester,  Mass,  representative  iastructed 
to  vote  against  slavery,  220. 

York,  Dukk  of,  conveys  Delai^-are  to 

William  Pcnn,  249. 
Yoruba,  Africa,  Negro  kingdom,  3^  >  slave 

trade  stopped,  31. 

ZervVU,  king  of  Ethiopia,  454. 
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